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The  Advancement  of  Education  in  North  Carolina. 


That  cloud  of  ignorance  which 
has  for  so  long  a  time  hung  over 
the  State,  and  has  held  her  in  the 
rear  of  her  sister  States,  is  being 
rapidly  dispelled  by  the  searching 
light  or  education.  The  intellec- 
tual people  throughout  the  State 
have  not  only  realized  but  experi- 
enced the  trouble  and  disgrace 
which  have  befallenNorth  Carolina 
on  account  of  her  incomplete  sys- 
tem of  education.  And  now,  these 
men,  the  well-wishers  of  the 
State,  have  arisen  in  a  body  in 
order  that  they  may  the  more 
easily  promote  education.  They 
are  not  only  bending  their  minds 
and  energy  to  it,  but  they  have 
thrown  open  their  purses  for  its 
advancement. 

They  are  no  longer  content  with 
boasting  of  their  aristocracy,  and 
living  in  ignorance  and  poverty, 
but  are  anxious  to  place  North 
Carolina  on  an  equal  with,  if  not 
in  the  lead  of,  her  sister  States. 
Every  true  North  Carolinian  is 
unwilling  to  see  his  offspring  grow 
up  like  the  weeds  of  the  field,  and, 
if  for  nothing  else  than    to    make 


preparations  for  the  development 
of  his  offspri-ng's  intellectual  pow- 
ers, he  should  concentrate  all  of 
his  energies  in  order  to  establish 
a  thorough  system  of  education 
throughout  the  State. 

That  we  may  plainly  show  that 
education  is  on  the  ascent,  let  us 
look  at  the  state  of  learning  as  it 
stood  not  many  years  back.  At 
the  close  of  the  late  war  all  the 
institutions  of  learning  through- 
out the  State  were  in  a  most  de- 
plorable condition.  The  men  who 
had  for  many  years  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  profession  turned  their 
talent  in  another  direction,  and 
those  liberal  hearted  philanthro- 
pists who  desired  to  plead  for  the 
cause  of  education  could  notsecure 
an  audience  to  whom  they  might 
disclose  their  thoughts,  but  alone  in 
their  undertaking  they  were  com- 
pelled to  await  the  time  when  the 
gloom  of  three  years'  bloody  strife 
should  have  passed  away. 

Even  the  old-field  school  houses 
were  abandoned,  and  the  teacher, 
with  his  scholars,  gave  themselves 
to  manual  labor.     The  University 
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of  the  State,  which  for  more  than  |  with  Battle  at  their  head,  marched 
half  a  century  had  spread  knowl-  forward  in  one  solid  phalanx  to 
edge  not  only  in  every  section  of  i  receive  the  advantages  offered 
North  Carolina  but  every  State  I  them.  The  young  men  of  the 
in  the  South  had  received  the  j  State  are  now  giving  their  time 
benefit  of  this  institution,  was  i  and  talent  to  teaching,  and  when 
closed.     The  buildings  were  fall-   we  see  those  who    have   just    left 


ing  to  the  ground  for  the  want  of 
repairs,  the  libraries  were  torn  to 
pieces,  and  a  great  many  of  the 
books  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  people  who  appreciated  them 
more  as  curiosities  than  as  things 
of  real  worth.  The  campus,  the 
most  beautiful  spot  in  the  State, 
was  grown  up  with  weeds.  The 
bell,  which  for  years  had  sent 
forth  its  thrilling  tones,  awaken- 
ing the  young  American  to  his 
daily  task,  had  grown  useless  on 
account  of  the  accumulated  rust, 
and  not  even  a  cord  or  a  clapper 
were  attached.  The  stone  wall 
that  surrounded  the  campus  had 
begun  to  crumble  and  was  gradu- 
ally falling  away,  and  the  moss- 
covered  rocks,  as  they  lay  covered 
with  the  morning  dew, were  appar- 
ently weeping  for  their  enclosed 
prize.  In  fact,  the  University  was 
at  its  lowest  possible  point,  no 
vestige  of  education  remained  to 
crown  its  dying  glory. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  the 
strong  and  willing  hand  of  educa- 
tion made  its  way  into  the  bound- 
aries of  North  Carolina.  The 
change  was  remarkable,  and  once 


college  engaged  in  this  praiswor- 
thy  pursuit  we  know  that  it  is  on 
the  advance. 

The  records  of  the  different  col- 
leges in  the  State  go  to  show  that 
two-thirds  of  the  young  men  who 
are  graduated  are  busily  engaged 
in  instructing  the  youth. 

Graded  schools  have  been  es- 
tablished in  many  of  the  leading 
cities  and  towns,  and  we  are  glad 
to  say  that  they  are  doing  good 
work,  and  we  trust  that  those  gen- 
tlemen who  introduced  this  sys- 
tem of  education  may  meet  with 
just  reward.  But  a  few  years  ago 
our  people  had  thought  little  of 
the  advantage  that  was  to  be  de- 
rived by  the  introduction  of  nor- 
mal schools — these  institutions 
had  been  confined  to  the  North. 
The  past  summer  a  half  a  dozen  or 
more  were  in  session  in  the  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  State,  and  both 
men  and  women  gathered  to- 
gether to  receive  the  benefit  of 
these  schools. 

In  the    days  of  the    misty  past 
the   cry   for   schools    was    blown 
about  here  and   there  in  search  of 
some  responsive  voice.     In  vain  it 


more  the  halls   of  the    University   went  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea 
were  thrown  open  and  the  youth,  |  coast  and  back  again,  but  at  last. 
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being  wearied  with  its  many  wan- 
derings, it  was  content  to  seek 
rest  in  some  secluded  dale.  But 
now  at  the  mere  whispering  there 
are  thousands  of  responses,  and 
soon  the  gentle  strains  of  the 
educational  bell  add  harmony  to 
the  harsh  sounds  of  the  roaming 
brutes. 

Every  thing  goes  to  prove  that 
we  are  advancing  in  learning. 
The  farmer  is  cultivating  his  fields 
in  a  more  scientific  and  wealth- 
producing  manner.  The  laws  of 
the  State  are  better  obeyed.  She 
is  increasing  with  wonderful  rapid- 
ity. The  negro  at  the  close  of 
the  war  was  buried  in  ignorance, 
he  was  entirely  dependent  upon 
the  white  man  for  support,  he  was 
treated  no  better  than  a  brute, 
but  to-day  he  is  going  to  school 
and  is  a  different  being  in  evey 
respect. 


The  Christian  Religion  has 
made  its  way  into  every  house- 
hold, and  the  child  of  to-day 
when  it  has  reached  its  fifth  year, 
knows  well  the  Ten  Command- 
ments. Every  youth  in  the  State 
who  has  any  respect  for  himself 
or  love  for  his  country  is  filled 
with  enthusiasm  at  the  opening 
of  school.  The  mothers  of  the 
State  weep  with  joy  at  the  suc- 
cess of  their  children,  the  fathers 
with  swollen  hearts,  admire  their 
noble  work,  and  the  fair  maiden 
rejoices  to  welcome  her  lover 
when  he  returns  from  the  corri- 
dors of  knowledge. 

To  those  gentlemen  who  have 
struggled  for  this  advancement 
we  extend  our  congratulations, 
and  truthfully  say  to  one  and  all 
that  to  honor  them,  is  to  attain 
honor,  and  to  dishonor  them,  is 
to  reap  dishonor. 


ENGLAND'S  MIDDLE  CLASS. 


An  eminent  essayist  has  very 
truly  remarked  that,  "  From  the 
earliest  times  the  English  people 
seem  to  have  been  different  from 
their  Continental  neighbors 
When  Germany  was  still  a  col- 
lection of  petty  States,  ruled  over 
by  independent  sovereigns,  who 
held  their  domains  in  feudal  al- 
legiance to  the  German  Empire; 
when  Italy  was  the  battle-field  of 
Europe,  and  the  Pope  reigned  su- 


preme at  Rome;  when  first  Spain, 
afterward  France,  represented  the 
two  culminating  instances  of 
kingly  and  aristocratic  power, 
England,  the  home  of  an  inde- 
pendent race,  was  gradually  and 
slowly  consolidating  the  principle 
of  representative  institutions." 
This  is  the  distinguishing  feature 
of  their  civilization.  Freedom  was 
the  watch-word  of  the  sturdy 
men    who    crossed    the    English 
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channel,  and  wiped  from  the  face  j  In  all  these  conflicts  they  have 
of  England  every  vestige  of  never  lost  their  individuality;  but 
Roman  law,  order  and  civilization,  have  always  brought  the  conquer- 
Fitted  by  nature  for  self-goven-  ors  within  the  pale  of  their  own 
ment,  for  conquest  and  advance-  civilization.  In  their  struggles 
ment,  they  went  to  this  island  for  nationality  the  kingly  power 
to  unfold  and  develop  their  prin-  had  become  despotic.  In  the 
ciples.  The  village-moots  here ;  struggles  for  political  freedom 
expanded  into  Parliament,  and  Feudalism  had  reared  its  hydra- 
the  pirate  barks  stealing  from  head.  In  the  endeavors  after 
creek  to  creek  became  the  mighty  religious  enlightenment  catholic 
vessels  of  Drake  and  Nelson.  It  bigotry  had  entwined  itself  about 
is  the  middle  class  who  have  done  the  nation.  These  innovations 
this  work.  They  are  emphatically  had  to  be  cleared  away.  The 
the  factors  of  England's  growth,  struggle  was  long  and  severe. 
They  have  defended  these  prin-  j  With  this  one  aim  the  middle 
ciples  in  times  of  trouble,  and  class  sided  with  church,  State 
advocated  them  in  times  of  peace,  i  and  Barons  in  turn.  By  the  aid 
In  this  class    to-day  we    find  that   of   the   Barons,    they   forced    the 


defiant  energy,  that  passionate 
love  of  freedom,  that  dauntless 
courage,    that  love  of  peace    and 


King  to  formulate  their  rights, 
and  pledge  himself  to  respect 
them.     By  the    aid   of  the    King, 


order  that  mark  the  Anglo  Saxon  they  destroyed    the    power  of  the 

in    his    German     home.       Kings,  Barons    and  checked  the  influence 

Barons  and  the    humbler    people  of    the    church.     In    the    conflict 

are  but  the  creations  of  necessity,  with  the  See   of  Rome   the  com- 

This  people    accepted   the  kingly  mons  had  to  dare  a  relentless  foe. 


power  because    it  was    necessary. 


The  struggle  brought  into    exist- 


English,  Saxon,  Northumbrian  ence  the  unparalleled  Puritan  and 
and  Marcian  joined  the  Great  i  produced  that  spirit  of  philan- 
Alfred  and  fought  for  a  common  ,  thropy  which  has  brightened  the 
liberty  and  a  common  country,  lives  of  millions  of  people.  The 
They  submitted  to  the  domination  Puritan  then  was  a  child  of  perse- 
of  foreign  rulers    when  resistance  '  cution.     The  work  of  the    Refor- 


became  futile.  With  the  true 
instincts  of  greatness  they  added 
to  their  own  inflexible  courage  the 
dash  of  the    Dane;  and  with    the 


Illation  seemed  about  to  be  undone 
throughout  Europe.  There  was 
Catholic  reaction  in  Austria  and 
Germany.     In    the    Netherlands, 


same  instincts  they  became  nobler    Protestantism     and     liberty     lay 
Normans  than    their   conquerors.  I  beneath  the  haughty  tread  of  the 
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Spanish  armies.  The  massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew  and  the  apos- 
tacy  of  Henry  of  Navarre  had 
crushed  the  Hugenots  in  France, 
England  was  the  next  object  of 
their  greed.  Mary  Stewart  was 
hailed  as  the  coming  queen  of 
England.  Popish  plots  were  al- 
ready disturbing  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  The  cherished  prin- 
ciples of  the  Englishmen  were  to 
be  swept  away,  and  the  country 
forced  to  the  level  of  the  priest- 
ridden  continent.  The  time  for 
resolute  action  had  come.  The 
veteran  warriors  of  the  Pope  were 
marshalled.  The  panoplied  hosts 
were  to  meet  on  sacred  ground 
and  fight  for  the  principles  of 
their  fathers.  Destinies  seemed 
trembling  like  autumn  leaves. 
The  struggle  was  grand,  but  sub- 
lime was  the  triumph. 

You  may  talk  of  the  fanaticism, 
the  cant,  the  narrow-mindedness 
of  the  Puritan;  but  it  is  by  virtue 
of  these  very  principles  that  we 
stand  here  to-day  and  look  back 
with  delight  upon  our  history. 
Puritan  fanaticism  was  necessary 
to  grapple  with  Roman  bigotry. 
It  was  cant,  and  cant  alone,  that 
could  stay  formality.  It  was 
narrow-mindedness  that  could 
end  the  chapter,  close  the  book, 
and  allow  mankind  to  begin  the 
new  volume.  It  required  the 
Puritan  to  break  the  shackles  and 
throw  off  the  weights  that  had  so 
long  oppressed  mankind.     It  was 


his  work  that  made  new  thought 
flash  like  lightning  through  the 
nation's  mind.  It  is  thus  that 
these  rude,  rugged  farmers  and 
traders  have  done  more  than  dash 
to  pieces  Rupert's  cavalry  on 
Naseby  hill.  They  humbled  that 
power  which,  maddened  by  its 
own  bigotry,  had  forages  trodden 
upon  every  right  of  man.  They 
established  religious  liberty  in 
England,  and  renovated  English 
society.  They  set  in  motion  that 
tide  of  creative  thought  which 
has  made  our  literature  immortal. 
Again:  It  is  from  this  middle 
class  that  has  sprung  that  spirit 
of  philanthrophy  which  has  been 
the  best  gift  of  man  to  man.  Ath- 
ens had  her  Acropolis,  Rome  her 
coliseum;  but  more  beautiful  than 
these  is  the  marble  shaft  which 
towers  aloft  in  St.  Paul's  cathe- 
dral, a  monument  to  that  love  of 
man  which  has  made  the  name  of 
John  Howard  a  magic  word.  It 
was  this  man  and  his  class  that 
taught  England  to  step  beyond 
her  Albion  cliffs  and  minister  un- 
to suffering  humanity.  Kings  and 
potentates  had  wept  for  worlds  to 
conquor;  but  where  are  the  peo- 
ple who  had  "  wept  with  those 
that  weep."  In  all  the  historic 
glories  of  the  world,  there  is  no 
higher  or  grander  monument  to  a 
people's  nobleness  than  this  spir- 
it of  philanthrophy  which  has 
marched  hand  in  hand  with  Eng- 
land's ambition.     Wherever  Ener- 
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lish  influence  has  been  established 
there  we  find  the  court  of  justice, 
the  asylum  for  the  unfortunate, 
the  school  and  the  Sunday  School. 
Nor  is  this  all.  Grand  has  been 
their  work,  but  grander  feats  are 
in  store  for  them.  They  are  now 
to  enter  upon  their  second  task. 
As  we  view  their  work,  we  can 
but  exclaim  that  the  mantle  of 
the  father  of  liberty  has  fallen  up- 
on these  people.  Runnymedeand 
Naseby  are  brighter  tablets  in 
time's  great  monument  than  Mar- 
athon and  Salamis.  The  great 
constitutional  government  in  En- 
gland to-day  is  but  the  handiwork 
of  this  class.  Its  life  and  growth 
cost  them  many  a  bitter  struggle; 
for  it  was  not  until  that  divinity, 
that,  it  was  vainly  said,  doth 
hedge  in  a  King,  had  been  broken 
down,  and  Kings  Edward,  John, 
Charles  and  James  were  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  commons  of 
Great  Britain, that  the  rights  of  the 
people  were  respected.  The  pa- 
trons of  every  industry,  they  have 
always  been  the  moneyed  power  in 
Great  Britain.  By  this  power 
they  acquired  an  interest  and  an 
influence  in  politics  such  as  rulers 
were  compelled  to  consult.  At 
first  compelling  the  King  to  dis- 
miss obnoxious  ministers,  they 
soon  dictated  who  should  fill  that 
high  position.  In  spite  of  the  re- 
monstrances of  King  George, 
William  Pitt  directed  the  affairs 
of  Great  Britain.     It  is  now  that 


the  glorious  work  of  the  middle 
class  can  be  clearly  seen.  Under 
the  magic  touch  of  the  great  com- 
moner backed  by  his  Commons, 
England  sprangintoalmost myth- 
ical greatness.  With  the  victory 
of  Plassey  she  planted  new  laws, 
new  power,  new  life  in  Asia.  With 
the  victor)-  of  Quebec  she  threw 
off  the  shackles  of  French  au- 
thority from  her  infant  colony, 
and  breathed  into  it  the  breath  of 
greatness.  With  the  victory  of 
Quiberon  she  showed  to  the  world 
that  her  skill  and  daring  were 
above  and  beyond  the  power  of 
France.  With  these  victories  she 
marked  out  the  boundaries  of 
France  and  Germany,  and  said 
unto  them,  "  Thus  far  shalt  thou 
go."  With  the  English  flag  wav- 
ing upon  Gibralter,  Pitt  bade  his 
men  go  out  and  search  the  seas 
for  conquest  and  glory.  His  ves- 
sels ploughed  the  untracked  sea. 
Old  ocean  was  robbed  of  her 
priceless  jewels,  and  even  the  tat- 
toed  warriors  of  the  islands  of  the 
deep  were  brought  to  know  the 
British  Parliament.  When  the}' 
had  brought  the  treasures  and 
luxuries  of  every  land  to  their 
families,  when  the}'  had  won  the 
trophies  of  every  battle  field  from 
Waterloo  to  Cochin.  China,  when 
they  had  stretched  the  wand  of 
peace  and  plenty  over  the  land, 
when  England  was  the  mistress 
of  men  of  every  clime,  their  am- 
bition was  satisfied.     Public  opin- 
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ion  turned  from  the  field  of  battle 
to  the  social  and  political  condi- 
tions of  the  country.  With  char- 
acteristic earnestness,  this  people, 
who  had  felt  the  shackles  of  po- 
litical servitude,  raised  their  voice 
as  one  man  in  behalf  of  the  slaves 
of  England  and  her  provinces. 
With  genuine  Anglo  Saxon  mag- 
nanimity they  threw  themselves 
into  the  struggle  for*  the  freedom 
of  the  Press,  and  for  a  public  Par- 
liament. Three  successive  Min- 
isters incorporated  these  princi- 
ples of  reform  in  their  plan  of 
government.  The  haughty  Lords, 
like  chained  giants,  could  only 
writhe  and  roar  as  the  sanctity  of 
their  domain  was  invaded.  In 
vain  they  raised  their  voices  in 
eloquent  appeals  for  the  time- 
honored  customs.  The  indica- 
tions of  a  century  had  at  last  crys- 
talized  into  a  reality.  The  spirit 
of  Reform  stalked  abroad  in  the 
land.  The  people  felt  their  very 
souls  expand  as  burden  after  bur- 
den was  lifted  from  them.  The 
plodding  heathman  and  thrifty 
merchant,  the  wealthy  towns  and 
struggling  farmers  alike  felt  its 
blessed  influence.  Industries  of 
every  kind,  professions  of  every 
faith,  social  life  in  every  phase,  all 
experienced  this  vitalizing  effect. 
Nay,  more:  This  people  was  not 
content  to  be  happy  themselves. 
In  the  hour  of  their  triumph,  their 
spirits  went  out  to  the  oppressed 
of  other  lands.     Travelers  bore  to 


other  peoples  the  spell  of  Eng- 
land's happiness.  The  time- 
beaten  and  service-scarred  sons 
of  the  continent  heard,  that  across 
the  channel,  the  humblest  En- 
glishman was  happy  and  prosper- 
ous. From  Madrid  to  Moscow, 
from  Paris  to  Constantinople,  the 
movement  was  felt.  Even  the 
God-forsaken  regions  of  the  East 
caught  the  impulse  as  they  saw 
the  star  of  the  sea  bearing  to 
their  shores  a  second  reformer. 
Such  was  the  triumph  of  Liberal- 
ism. We  can  but  exclaim,  im- 
mortal honor  to  the  mighty  mid- 
dle class! 

Of  course  this  mighty  impetus 
was  followed  by  a  reaction.  The 
nation  seemed  to  grow  tired  of 
change;  and  whenGladstone  turn- 
ed his  attention  to  the  education 
of  Ireland,  Disraeli  saw  his  oppor- 
tunity and  snatched  victory  for 
the  standards  of  the  conservative 
party.  Flushed  with  success,  they 
became  enthusiastic,  and  from  the 
very  ashes  of  the  demolished  past 
the  imperialistic  spirit  seemed  to 
rise.  The  nation  clutched  eager- 
ly for  the  vanished  trappings  of 
royalty.  The  very  notions  of  the 
people  were  gilded  with  imperial- 
istic fancies.  In  the  eagerness 
for  regal  glory  and  continental 
importance,  Gladstone  and  the 
principles  he  impersonated  were 
forgotten. 

But  in  this  downfall  the  middle 
class  and  their  noble   leader  were 
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gathering  strength  for  the  work. 
In  a  few  years  England  rallied 
with  enthusiasm  to  the  standard 
of  Reform.  To-day  the  lyre  of 
Progress  is  tuned  for  its  grandest 
strains  as  the  development  goes 
on,  while  the  plaintive  air  of 
vanished  supremacy  is  the  mono- 
tone of  the  harp  of  the  Past.  I 
can  see  already  this  class  with 
their  destiny  fulfilled,  and  hear 
the  world  applauding  their  prin- 
ciples, so  grandly  and  beautifully 
developed.  I  can  see  England 
blooming  under  the  rewards  of 
their  patience  and  the  blessings 
of  their  perseverance.  I  can  see 
Universal  Suffrage,  like  a  vestal 
virgin,  guarding  the  sacred  rights 
of  the  humblest  Englishman,  and 
offering  his  incense  at  the  shrine  of 
his  country's  glory  and  greatness. 
I  hear  the  death-knell  of  the 
lauded  Aristocracy,  and  the 
mutual    farewell    of    Church    and 


State.  These  are  to  be  the  cap- 
stones. As  we  view  the  mighty 
structure,  beautiful  in  its  sym- 
metry, based  upon  the  granite 
rock  of  truth,  pinnacled  with  twin 
spires,  love  of  God  and  love  of 
man,  let  us  never  forget  the 
architect,  nor  the  kindness,  en- 
thusiasm and  moral  earnestness 
that  have  marked  their  every 
action.  Let  us  honor  the  sturdy 
men  who  have  thrown  themselves 
into  the  struggles  for  their  coun- 
try's honor,  advancement  and 
liberty.  Let  us  applaud  the  moral 
chivalry  of  the  men  who  in  every 
trial  incident  to  their  existence 
have  shown  themselves  to  be  the 
patron  saints  of  law,  order  and 
enlightenment.  Let  us  join  with 
their  own  Poet-laureate  when  he 
writes, 

England  is  a  land  of  settled  government, 
A  land  of  old  and  just  renown! 
Where  Ireedom  broadens  slowly  down 
From  precedent  to  precedent. 

Tim. 


PICKED  UP  LEAVES  OF  HISTORY. 


When  yEolus  opened  his  cave 
on  the  13th  of  last  September,  the 
winds  blew  historic  leaves  all 
over  the  streets  of  old  Hillsboro, 
where  Cornwallis,  Tarlton,  Green, 
Sumpter,  Light  Horse  Harry,  Da- 
vie, Burke,  Bob  Mcbane,  Francis 
Nash,  Mad  Anthony  Wayne,  and 
all  the  renowned  heroes  of  the 
campaign  of  178 1,  once  stood.  An: 
old  miller,  uncle  Sam  Crawford,  a| 


farmer,  Jas.  Turner,  a  farmer,  Jas. 
Riley,  and  a  lawyer,  all  the  grand- 
sons of  the  men  who  backed  and 
bet  on  Light  Horse  Harry,  Bob 
Mebane  and  Francis  Nash,  against 
Tarlton  and  Cornwallis,  met  on 
Churton  street,  near  Kirkland's 
old  corner. 

"This,"  said  the  Lawyer,  "is  the 
anniversary  of  the  abduction  of 
Gov.    Burke   from    Hillsboro    by 
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Fanning,  McNeil  and  the  Tories. 
It  was  ninety-nine  years  ago  to- 
day." 

Said  the  miller  :  "Jim,  I  have 
heard  your  grandfather,  old  Jim 
Turner,  tell  of  this  day  many  a 
time.  He  belonged  to  Captain 
Clendennen's  company  of  thirty- 
seven  men,  who  were  out  on  a 
scout  for  Fanning,  who  usually 
rode  with  about  that  number  of 
men.  When  they  found  Fanning, 
he  had  about  600,  and  had  cap- 
tured Gov.  Burke  and  the  whole 
town.  Clendennen  and  his  men 
broke,  each  to  save  himself 
A  large  horse-pistol  was  snapped 
at  your  grandfather  as  he  turned 
this  corner  going  west  to  the  Haw- 
fields.  The  pistol  was  then  thrown 
at  him,  struck  him  in  the  temple, 
and  knocked  him  lifeless  from  his 
horse.  When  he  revived,  he  found 
he  had  been  tied  by  two  of  the 
Edwards  boys,  as  they  were  called. 
That  night  Fanning  with  his  pris- 
oners camped  where  the  widow 
Bingham  now  lives.  The  next 
day,  Gen.  Butler  and  Col.  Bob 
Mebane  put  themselves  across 
Fanning's  path  on  Cane  Creek, 
in  Alamance,  then  Orange,  with 
400  men.  Our  men  had  the  ad- 
vantage on  the  first  charge,  and 
killed  Col.  McNeill,  the  command- 
er, and  drove  the  enemy  back. 
Fanning  rallied  his  men  and  final- 
ly drove  Butler  and  Mebane  from 
before  him.  He  reached  Wilming- 
ton and  delivered  all  his  prisoners 


to  Colonel  Craig.  Caruthers  says 
it  was  a  drawn  battle,  but  Fan- 
ning and  his  prisoners  must  have 
thought  otherwise." 

Said  Turner  :  "I  have  heard  old 
grandsire  tell  about  it  often.  He 
said  the  Tories  were  whipped  but 
for  the  pluck  of  Fanning,  who 
rallied  and  led  them  again  into 
the  fight.  He  ordered  the  guard 
in  charge  of  the  prisoners  to  shoot 
every  prisoner,  if  his  side  had  to 
retreat.  Notwithstanding  the  old 
man  had  to  be  shot,  he  prayed  and 
wished  for  victory  on  his  side." 

"Blind  John  Minnis  hated  the 
Tories  to  the  last,"  said  one  of  the 
party. 

"Yes,"  said  the  miller,  "he  was 
a  fighting  man,  even  after  the  war. 
Mad  Bill  Moore,  on  Cane  Creek, 
was  a  violent  Tory.  He  lay  in 
ambush  for  Minnis,  to  kill  him 
when  he  would  come  out  for  his 
cows.  A  bound  boy  to  Minnis 
went  out  for  the  cows  on  that  fatal 
evening.  Mad  Moore  was  thirst- 
ing for  blood,  so  he  shot  the  boy, 
cut  his  throat  and  horribly  mutil- 
ated his  body.  The  boy  was  found 
in  the  woods,  and  did  not  die  un- 
til next  day,  after  he  had  narrated 
every  particular.  Blind  Minnis 
and  his  neighbors  met  and  swore 
over  the  dead  body  of  the  boy 
never  to  eat  or  sleep  until  they 
had  killed  Mad  Bill  Moore.  A 
guard  was  stationed  to  watch  the 
house  of  Moore.  It  was  two 
weeks  after  the  killing  of  the  boy 
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before  he  was  seen  by  his  sworn 
enemies.  Dobbin,  from  the  Cape 
Fear,  and  Jim  Turner,  were  on 
guard,  and  lying  behind  a  brush 
pile  from  which  they  could  see 
Moore's  door.  He  came  in  broad 
day  and  dismounted  at  the  door, 
afraid  to  go  in.  His  wife  met  and 
greeted  him  with  a  kiss.  She  dis- 
appeared and  in  a  moment  re-ap- 
peared with  a  bowl  of  peas  in  her 
hand.  The  hot,  smoking  peas 
were  given  for  the  last  warm  kiss. 
A  sharp  crack  from  Dobbin's  rifle 
sent  a  red-hot  bullet,  aimed  at  the 
heart,  into  Moore's  powder  horn 
which  swung  in  the  old  style  from 
his  neck.  The  horn  was  split  and 
shattered  and  the  course  of  the 
bullet  deflected.  Moore  dropped 
the  bowl  of  peas,  threw  his  bridle 
from  his  arm  and  leaped  the  gar- 
den fence.  Turner  let  fly  another 
bullet  and  Mad  Moore  fell  dead, 
a  bleeding  corpse,  shot  by  his  next 
door  neighbor  and  former  friend." 

"Was  Minnis  made  blind  with 
bullets  !" 

"No,"  was  the  reply.  "One  eye 
was  knocked  out  in  a  fight  under 
the  big  oak  tree  which  stood  on 
the  road  this  side  of  Dimmock's 
mill ;  the  other  was  knocked  out  at 
a  house-raising  at  Tapps'.  Riley, 
don't  you  remember  blind  John 
Minnis  ?" 

"He  died  when  I  was  a  boy.  My 
grandfather  was  the  man,"  said 
Riley,  "who  knocked  out  his  eye 
at  the  house-raising.     The  broth- 


er of  Minnis  was  killed  by  the 
British,  and  I  suppose  it  was  the 
day  Light  Horse  Harry  and  Gov. 
Graham's  father  followed  Tarlton 
from  Alamance  to  Hillsboro,  after 
they  had  cut  up  Pyles  and  his 
men.  Blind  John  Minnis  made 
his  escape  by  leaping  the  bars  on 
his  horse.  His  brother  Jim,  with 
Andrew  Murdock,  the  grandfather 
of  our  old  mayor,  in  a  chase  after 
the  British,  was  accidentally  kill- 
ed by  Murdock,  whose  gun  went 
off  unexpectedly." 

"I  have  often  wondered  how 
the  people,  after  this  experience, 
could  slip  so  easily  into  another 
war  more  cruel  than  the  first." 

The  parties  to  these  transac- 
tions have  long  since  left  the 
stage.  This  family  of  Moore's 
left  for  the  West  soon  after  the 
war,  and  the  editor  knowing  there 
was  no  one  now  to  be  hurt  by 
this  publication,  has  thought  it 
not  improper  to  publish,  and  even 
to  call  names.  Judge  Turner,  of 
Arkansas,  is  a  son  of  James 
Turner  of  the  campaign  of  1781, 
and  he  has  a  son,  David  Turner, 
of  Pittsboro,  who  often  heard  the 
same  story  from  his  father.  Much 
more  was  said  by  these  old  men 
in  regard  to  the  men  and  times  of 
1776.  We  may  take  occasion  to 
allude  to  it  again.  Maj.  Moore, 
our  new  and  popular  historian, 
might  have  used  such  leaves  in 
his  history,  if  he  had  known 
where  to  find  them. 
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DEATH  OF  GENERAL  MALLETT. 


General  Edward  Jones  Mallett 
died  at  Piffard,  Livingston  county, 
New  York,  on  the  20th  inst.,  and 
was  buried  at  Greenwood  ceme- 
tery on  Friday  last. 

General  Mallett  was  born  in 
this  town  on  May  I,  1797,  and 
was  probably  its  oldest  living 
native.  He  was  the  last  survivor 
of  the  second  generation  of  a 
family  which  has  lived  here,  use-, 
ful  and  honored,  almost  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Town — for  some 
years  in  fact  before  it  was  charter- 
ed as  Fayetteville;  which  is  now 
represented  here  by  men,  women 
and  children  of  the  fourth,  fifth 
and  sixth  descent;  and  whose 
lineage,  in  blood  or  in  name,  or 
in  both,  exists  in  nearly  every 
section  of  this  State,  and  in  most 
of  the  States  of  the  Union.  His 
paternal  grandfather  was  a  Hugue- 
not of  distinguished  lineage,  who, 
with  a  colony  of  his  countrymen, 
emigrated  from  La  Rochelle, 
France,  and  founded  New  Ro- 
chelle in  New  York;  after  which 
he  served  on  the  general  staff  of 
the  British  army  in  New  York 
and  Canada,  dying  in  1768.  His 
father,  Peter  Mallett,  held  a  like 
position  in  the  Continental  Army 
during  the  war  of  the  Revolution; 
and  was  a  representative  of  Cum- 
berland in  the  General  Assembly 
as   early   as    1778.     His    mother, 


Sarah  Mumford,  was  of  a  family 
settled  here  almost  as  early  as  his 
father's.  To  them  were  born  many 
children,  sons  and  daughters, 
and  their  alliances  in  marriage 
have  made  a  family  connection  as 
large,  ss  widely  diffused,  and  as 
distinguished,  perhaps,  as  any 
family  which  has  lived  in  North 
Carolina. 

General  Mallett  was  graduated 
at  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina in  1818.  Among  his  class- 
mates were  Robert  Donaldson, 
Thomas  J.  Green,  W.  M.  (Bishop) 
Green,  Arthur  J.  Hill,  Ham  C. 
Jones,  R.  H.  Morrison,  W.  D. 
(Governor)  Moseley,  James  K. 
(President)  Polk,  and  Hugh  Wad- 
dell.  Of  these,  Bishop  Green  and 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Morrison  still  live. 
In  1820  he  married  Sarah,  daugh- 
ter of  Governor  James  Fenner,  of 
Rhode  Island;  and,  removing  to 
that  State,  he  lived  in  Providence 
for  many  years,  held  in  highest 
esteem  by  its  people  and  honored 
with  high  civil  and  military  posi- 
tions in  the  service  of  the  State 
and  of  the  General  Government. 
Removing  to  New  York  some 
years  after  the  death  of  his  wife, 
he  married  Jane,  daughter  of  the 
late  David  Haight,  Esq.,  and  has 
since  resided  in  that  city — where 
for  some  years  he  was  President 
of  the  St.  Nicholas  Bank — except 
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during  the  six  or  eight  years  he 
represented  the  United  States  as 
its  Consul  General  at  Florence. 
In  this  position,  upon  the  unifica- 
tion of  Italy  under  Victor  Eman- 
uel, he  was  de  facto  the  Minister 
to  Italy,  enjoying  the  friendship 
of  the  great  Cavour.  A  long  life 
of  usefulness  was  closed  last  week, 
as  he  had  prayed  God,  if  it  were 
His  will,  to  close  it — "suddenly." 
General  Mallett  was  a  man  of 
distinguished  presence,  and  in 
manners,  as  by  birth  and  heart,  a 
gentleman;  an  active,  earnest 
worker,    who    tried    with    all    his 


heart  to  do  well  whatever  he  tried 
to  do,  in  great  aims  and  in  small, 
always  thoroughly  in  earnest;  a 
delightful  companion;  a  man, 
whose  gentleness  and  goodness 
and  kindness  made  his  life's  way 
beautiful.  When  he  spoke  to  the 
boys  at  Chapel  Hill  in  June  1881, 
he  said  to  them;  "Be  sober;  be 
honest;  always  speak  the  truth; 
and  fear  nothing  but  God." 
Throughout  his  long  life  his  prac- 
tice had  been  what  was  his  pre- 
cept at  its  close. — Faycttcville  Ob- 
server. 


The  Mission  of  the  Jews  in  Europe. 


These,  the  latter  years  of  the 
XIX  century  bid  us  pause.  The 
sun  of  another  age  will  soon  rise 
upon  the  greatness  of  to-day. 
When  a  nation  has  matured  its 
powers,  and  is  preparing  for 
grander  days  and  nobler  deeds, 
it  is  but  right  that  every  grateful 
man  should  turn  his  attention 
from  the  progressive  present,  to 
the  gloomy  paths  through  which 
we  have  come,  and  behold,  with 
impartial  eyes,  those  standard- 
bearers  of  civilization,  as  they 
march,  with  their  slow  and  steady 
tread,  from  the  gilded  temples  of 
their  fatherland  to  the  wilds  of 
Europe.  It  is  not  our  purpose 
to-night  to    enter   into  long    his- 


torical details  of  a  nation  with 
streaming  banners  and  victorious 
armies,  but  to  discuss  briefly  the 
influence  of  a  nation,  who  persist 
in  celebrating  a  vintage,  though 
they  have  no  fruits  to  gather.  In 
whose  vinyard  they  gather  tears, 
and  instead  of  the  merry  songs 
of  the  reapers,  are  heard  the 
groanings  of  the  tortured  and  the 
sighs  of  the  dying.  "  As  the 
Jews  disbelieve  the  bursting  of 
the  bars  of  death,"  the  blessing 
of  "  cross  crowned  Calvary,"  we 
cannot  give,  nor  can  they  yet  re- 
ceive our  right  hand  of  fellowship; 
yet  we  can  and  should  reject  the 
august  prejudices  that  many  rashly 
cherish   against    them;  for  justice 
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claims  for  them  a  better  tribute 
from  their  fellowmen. 

The  mission  of  the  Jews  in 
Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages 
is  a  subject  of  much  interest.  To 
understand  it,  we  must  know  the 
state  of  Europe  at  that  time. 
That  state  is  admirably  described 
in  the  word — Dark  Ages. 

Driven  by  the  persecutions  of 
the  Persians  they  took  their  course 
to  Europe.  Then  all  was  anarchy 
and  misrule.  Learning  and  the 
fine  arts  had  been  forgotten  in  the 
mighty  deluge  of  war  and  blood. 
Fanaticism  had  seized  the  minds 
of  men.  Religion,  in  a  manner, 
had  become  the  hand-maid  of 
popes  and  tyrants,  and  desolate 
wastes  marked  the  tracks  of  the 
numerous  armies.  Well  could  a 
man  of  that  day  exclaim,  "  Hope 
for  a  season  bids  the  world  fare- 
well." 

But  learning  was  not  extinguish- 
ed forever.  As  the  sun  disappears 
from  one  horizon  only  to  expell 
the  darkness  from  another,  so 
with  knowledge.  Our  people  may 
neglect  it,  when  another  will  the 
more  assiduously  cultivate  it.  And 
such  was  the  case  in  Europe  at 
that  time.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  the  Jews  came  with  their 
oriental  learning  to  free  literature 
from  the  frost  the  Middle  Ages 
had  iced  around  it,  and  to  give 
birth  to  a  spring  where  the  gloom 
of  winter  shrouded  all.  Let  us 
see  how  far  it  succeeded.     It  was 


rejected  Israel  that  followed  the 
devastating  legions  of  Rome  along 
the  Rhine  and  Danube  and  re- 
claimed the  blood  stained  tracks. 
What  reward  have  they  received? 
The  Inquisition,  death — in  short, 
everything  but  a  just  recognition 
of  their  services.  It  is  a  miracle 
that  the  Jews  exist  at  all.  For 
two  thousand  years  they  have 
drunk  the  bitter  waters  of  ad- 
versity, and  still  they  have  not 
changed.  If  duration  of  suffering 
and  the  patience  with  which  it  is 
borne  render  a  race  noble,  then 
are  the  Jews  great.  While  every 
nation  has  been  affected  to  some 
extent  by  debasing  fanaticism 
and  idolatry,  the  Jews  have 
marched  all  through  the  great 
ocean  of  humanity,  a  separate, 
mysterious  people, cherishing  their 
own  peculiar  faith.  When  they 
were  looked  upon  as  a  disturbing 
element,  when  the  deep-rooted 
prejudices  of  Medieval  times,  "fan- 
ned the  embers  of  persecution," 
they  had  no  home,  no  asylum, 
yet  not  only  have  they  left  "foot- 
prints on  the  sands  of  time,"  but 
have  left  names  on  the  world's 
tablets  that  remain  undimmed 
beside  the  illustrious  names  of  the 
world's  scholars  and  sages. 

Go  look  upon  the  scroll  of  the 
Middle  Ages  and  read  the  name 
of  Maimonides.  It  was  he  who 
appeared  as  Israel's  champion 
when  it  was  succumbing  to  the 
technicalities  of  its  sect.     He  was 
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to  the  Hebrew  world  what  Luther 
was  to  the  Christian.  Then,  again 
when  the  waves  had  been  soothed 
to  slumber  by  the  powers  of  this 
great  man,  were  again  agitated 
by  aspiring  fanaticism,  Moses 
Mendelsohn  appeared  and 
with  him  came  the  genius  of 
progress.  He  held  high  the  ban- 
ner upon  which  was  written,  "No 
barrier  to  scientific  research,  no 
fetter  must  be  forged  around  the 
thinking  faculty  of  man." 

"  Great  wants  require  great 
men,  and  every  hour  has  its  man," 
so  these  two  genuises  came  forth 
not  only  as  leaders  of  their  down- 
trodden race,  but  as  bold  pioneers 
to  thought  and  action.  They  un- 
shackled the  minds  of  men,  and 
thus  insured  the  grand  triumph 
of  intellect  that  characterized  the 
following  age.  When  Europe's 
strength  was  consumed  in  the 
crusades  and  in  heriditary  quar- 
rels, the  Jews  proved  a  source  of 
strength  and  intellectual  activity. 
They  rescued  society  from  the 
chasm  into  which  the  vaunted  age 
of  chivalry  had  thrown  it.  When 
the  stars  of  the  old  Greek  learn- 
ing were  shining  dimly  amid  the 
storms  and  darkness  of  the  age, 
the  Jews  had  kindled  a  magical 
light  in  Spain  that  has  taught 
and  guided  and  inspired  nations 
for  centuries.  From  the  Anda- 
luvian  plains  sprang  poets  who 
chanted  Israel's  sufferings  in 
measures   that    recall     the    lofty 


strains  of  David,  thinkers  who  sat 
long  over  the  problems  of  meta- 
physics, jurists  who  expounded 
the  legal  codes  of  the  academies 
and  temples  of  justice. 

As  the  Jews  commanded  much 
of  the  trade  of  the  world,  and. 
consequently,  were  in  personal 
intercourse  with  the  western 
countries  of  Europe,  they  incul- 
cated higher  ideas  upon  the  minds 
of  men.  They  opened  the  eyes 
of  priest-ridden  Europe  and  grad- 
ually educated  the  masses.  Since 
history  has  ceased  to  be  the  hand- 
maid of  popes  and  ambitious  dem- 
agogues, and  has  adopted  an  im- 
partial system  of  her  own,  the 
veil  is  lifted  behind  which  the 
contributions  of  the  Hebrews  to 
literature  lay  hidden.  The  masses 
should  openly  acknowledge  the 
services  of  Lasker,  the  politician, 
the  contributions  of  Traube  to 
medical  science,  and  the  practical 
suggestions  of  Bernage  and  Sten- 
shall.  Erase  from  the  worlds 
tablets  what  we  owe  to  the  Jews 
and  what  is  lost.  You  take  the 
Bible  from  our  firesides,  you  sever 
the  chord  that  links  the  present 
with  the  momentous  long  ago; 
you  tear  from  the  temple  of  learn- 
ing the  grand  architrave  upon 
which  medical  science  has  been 
founded.  Despite  their  persecu- 
tions, the  Jews  bridged  the  way 
that  leads  from  the  terror  of  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  to 
the  dawn    of  our   modern    times. 
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When  Hebrew  literature  shall  be 
depicted  in  its  true  colors,  and 
when  their  greatness  shall  tell  its 
own  story,  we  can  no  longer  doubt  i 
that  the  gray  morning  of  prejudice 
will  soon  be  dispelled  by  the 
genial  rays  of  unfettered  thought 
and  manly  actions. 

We  now  arrive  at  a  later  period 
of  Jewish  history,  when  the 
French  Revolution,  bursting  a 
thousand  chains,  nullifying  many 
edicts  formerly  unfavorable  to 
Jewish  thought  and  liberty,  open- 
ed a  new  course  for  oppressed 
Israel. 

The  rapid  advancements  they 
have  made  since  their  emancipa- 
tion are  conclusive  evidence  that 
they  are  a  gifted  race.  Wherever 
they  go  in  sufficient  numbers 
there  they  carry  thrift  and  pros- 
perity. 

Every  country  has  its  Jews. 
Now  let  us  see  if  they  are  still  a 
progressive  element.  In  Germany 
they  have  outstripped  the  bureau- 
crat so  much  as  to  provoke  hatred 
against  themselves. 

In  Holland  they  are  recognized 
as  beneficial  to  the  State, and  Hol- 
land to-day  is  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  countries  in  Europe. 
Spain  has  been  without  them  for 
a  long  time,  but  now  she  remem- 
bers the  prosperous  old  days  when 
the  Hebrews  formed  a  large  part 
(  of  her  population,  and  has  issued 
a  proclamation  recalling  them. 
Israel  in  our  times  has  not  been 


behind  other  nations  in  furnishing 
statesmen  and  sages.  Some  of 
the  greatest  men  in  the  last  few 
centuries  boast  of  Jewish  ancestry. 

Has  France  had  a  greater  mar- 
shall  than  Messeua  ?  And  greater 
still  from  the  genial  clime  of 
France  sprang  Gambetta,  whose 
master  hand  controlled  the  dis- 
cordant element  of  the  Bourbons 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  Re- 
public only  excelled  by  our  own. 

To-day  all  England  honors  the 
name  of  Disraeli.  Have  financiers 
ever  gone  deeper  into  the  myster- 
ies of  commerce  than  have  the 
Rothschild's  ?  Except  in  those 
countries  of  Cimmerian  darkness, 
the  Jews  are  considered  as  citi- 
zens, are  treated  as  citizens,  and, 
too,  they  respect  the  laws  of  their 
adopted  homes. 

The  story  of  Russian  persecu- 
tion should  be  told  to  every 
American  before  we  hail  with  de- 
light the  victories  of  Russian  armes 
or  rejoice  in  the  extinction  of 
Turkey. 

The  sad  wail  of  misery  is 
bourne  across  the  Atlantic,  and 
England  and  America,  who  have 
long  championed  the  cause  of  the 
oppressed,  listen  in  breathless 
sympathy.  Russia  will  never  act 
in  concert  with  civilized  nations 
so  long  as  such  actions  are  per- 
petrated by  her  government.  The 
sufferings  of  the  Russian  Jews 
have  not  only  awakened  sympa- 
thy among  their  brethren,  but  the 
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Christian  world  looks  with  abhor- 
ence  upon  the  barbarity  of  Russia. 
In  all  their  troubles  the  Jews 
still  cherish  the  hope  of  returning 
to  the  Holy  Land.  Is  it  but  nat- 
ural that  they  should  look  with 
longing  to  the  return  to  the  land 
of  their  fathers?  Is  there  an  Irish- 
man who  does  not  love  the  songs 
of  Erin?  The  Scott  weeps  when 
he  hears,  in  distant  lands,  the 
songs  of  his  highland  home.  The 
German  sighs  when  he  hears 
"Floating  on  the  Danube,"  and 
every  American  loves  the  familiar 
tune,  "  Home,  Sweet  Home,"  and 
there  is  not  a  Southern  son  who 
does  not  dropa  tear  at  the  sound  of 
old  "Dixie."  So  it  is  with  the  Jews 
concerning  Jerusalem.  They  have 
gone  forth  in  all  ages  and  in  every 
country,  and    have   accomplished 


their  mission,  so  I  say,  if  they  de- 
sire, let  both  Christian  and  their 
own  rich  brethren  aid  them  on  the 
grand  march  to  the  land  of  their 
dreams.  Let  an  Ezra  arise  and 
the  procession  will  begin.  Let  us 
imagine  the  scene:  the  scattered 
tribe  has  gathered  together.  They 
have  reached  Palistine.  Gray 
gilds  their  own  old  Horeb.  They 
go  forth  rejoicing  to  salute  the 
Golden  city.  The  shepherds  on 
the  hillsides  "catch  from  the  lyre 
of  Tasso  the  sweet  refrain  of  Je- 
rusalem delivered."  Then  will  the 
widowed  land  embrace  her  long 
wandering  husband,  and  a  temple 
grander  than  Solomon's,  arise 
amid  the  shouts  of  "exulting 
Hope  and  rejoicing  Faith." 
Jxo.  R.  Herring,  Jr., 

Phi.  Rep.,  1883. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 

With  this  issue  the  MONTHLY 
again  comes  before  its  readers. 
One  year  and  a  half  ago  it  came 
before  the  public  as  a  small,  cover- 
less,  sixteen-page  sheet;  since 
then  it  has  doubled  its  size,  and 
been  otherwise  improved.  It  was 
the  purpose  and  desire  of  the 
originators  and  first  editors  of  the 
Monthly  to  make  it  the  mouth- 
piece of  the  students  of  the  two 
societies,  to  create  a  stimulus 
among  the  students  generally  for 
literary  work,  and,  in  course  of 
time,  to  become  the  peer  of  col- 
lege journalism  in  the  South. 
These  three  aims  the  present 
corps  of  editors  propose  to  keep 
steadily  in  view.     But  to  do  these 


things  they  are  bound  to  have 
three  things:  your  good-will  and 
sympathy,  your  contributions,  and 
your  silver  dollars.  The  last 
named  article  is  especially  help- 
ful.' Without  that  the  wheels  of 
the  machine  would  be  entirely 
motionless;  without  the  second 
it  would  fail  in  accomplishing  one 
of  the  great  purposes  of  college 
journalism,  and  to  which  all  other 
aims  should  be  secondary;  and 
without  the  first  there  is  not  a 
corps  of  editors  to  be  found  in 
college  who  will  undertake  the 
task. 

To  the  present  corps,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  the  experience 
of  running  a  journal  of  any  kind 
will  be  entirely  new.  But,  rely- 
ing on  the  kindly  feelings  and 
substantial  support  which  have 
been  cheerfully  given  to  our  pre- 
decessors, we  feel  encouraged  to 
go  forward  and  do  our  best.  We 
know  we  are  undertaking  an 
arduous  task,  but  if  you  will  do 
your  part,  we  will  promise  to 
cheerfully  and  faithfully  do  ours. 
So  send  along  your  money  and 
contributions.  Don't  put  it  off- — 
don't  wait  another  day.  We  mean 
this  especially  to  the  Alumni 
and  old  students  at  a  distance. 
Don't  let  your  love  for  your  Alma 
Mater,  and  all  that  concerns  her, 
grow  cold  or   indifferent   for  one 
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moment.  Keep  your  recollections 
fresh  and  bright.  There  is  no 
better  way  to  do  this  than  by 
subscribing  to  your  college  jour- 
nal. If  it  is  not  what  you  would 
have  it  to  be,  send  along  your 
subscription  price,  and  do  every- 
thing else  in  your  power  to  make 
it  better.  Wherever  you  may 
be,  and  in  whatever  pursuit  en- 
gaged, dorit  forget  the  boys! 

J.  B  HERRING,  JR. 

In  the  death  of  Mr.  Herring, 
the  hand  of  Providence  has  taken 
from  earth  one  of  sterling  integ- 
rity, from  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Monthly  one  of  its  most  efficient 
editors,  from  the  University  one 
of  its  brightest  students. 

Amiable,  courteous,  generous 
and  pious,  he  was  a  worthy  com- 
panion and  a  staunch  friend. 

The  Junior  Class  had  no  mem- 
ber that  was  fuller  of  hope  and 
lofty  aspirations. 

His  turn  was  decidedly  of  a 
literary  character.  Perhaps  no 
student  of  the  University  was 
more  distinctly  marked  in  this 
direction. 

The  removal  from  earth  of  one 
so  young  and  full  of  vigor  is  but 
another  evidence  that  "  in  the 
midst  of  life  we  are  in  death." 


a  dollar  much,  and  that  enough 
dollars  together  will  help  the 
Monthly. 


Alumni,  friends  and  well  wish- 
ers, lend  us  a  helping  hand  by 
subscribing  for  the  MONTHLY. 
Remember  that  you  will  not  miss 


SOCIETY  POLITICS. 

The  evil  of  evils  of  literary  so- 
cieties seems  to  be  politics,  and  a 
necessary  evil  it  is.  As  pain  is 
consequent  to  a  bone  felon  so 
politics  is  consequent  to  literary 
societies. 

What  we  mean  by  politics  is 
not  "the  science  of  government." 
It  is  the  attempt  by  one,  or  a  few, 
members  to  combine  the  elements 
of  strength  in  such  a  way  as  to 
be  able  to  control  the  actions  of 
a  society.  As  a  rule,  society  poli- 
tics differs  from  all  others  in  that 
there  is  no  principle  involved.  A 
fellow-student  well  defined  it 
when  he  said:  "  There  is  no  prin- 
ciple involved;  it  is  to  see  who 
can  get  the  most  fish  on  his 
string."  So  it  is;  he  that  can  dis- 
tribute the  honors  to  most  advan- 
tage and  make  the  strongest 
combinations  generally,  is  the 
most  successful  politician. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  those  who 
have  attended  different  schools 
and  seen  the  workings  of  different 
societies,  that  when  politics  run 
too  high,  it  perverts  the  ends  for 
which  societies  were  intended  and 
causes  interest  in  the  exercises  to 
wane;  and  that  in  extreme  cases 
it  entirely  destroys  the  usefulness 
of  societies.  For  the  proof  of 
these   opinions    they  point   us  to 
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certain  of  the  older  institutions. 
A  glance  at  these  shows  us  that 
the  opinions  are  not  entirely  with- 
out grounds. 

When  politics  is  carried  too  far, 
its  tendency  seems  to  be  to  put 
into  office  unworthy  men — men 
who  are  chosen  rather  on  account 
of  their  loyalty  to  party  than  for 
their  special  fitness  for  the  various 
positions;  and  also  to  adopt  in- 
jurious and  often  inconsistent 
measures. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  this 
furnishes  no  stimulus  to  a  student 
to  persevere  in  his  studies,  since 
he  sees  that  the  honors  are  not 
conferred  as  rewards  for  industry 
and  true  merit.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  professional  politician 
is  the  greatest  loser.  While  short- 
lived honors  are  being  conferred 
on  him  he  is  throwing  away  his 
time  and  money  in  electioneering, 
instead  of  thoroughly  equipping 
himself  by  hard  study  for  the 
great  battle  of  life. 

As  long  as  literary  societies 
shall  exist,  how  to  keep  politics 
within  reasonable  bounds  will  be 
a  living  question.  In  some  schools 
the  remedy  applied  has  been  to 
take  away  from  societies  the  right 
to  choose  their  own  representa- 
tives. This  seems  to  us  to  be 
decidedly  wrong;  for  it  is  neces- 
sary that  those  going  to  live  under 
a  Republican  form  of  government 
should  be  trained  to  self-govern- 
ment from    their  youth.     When 


we  consider  that  as  a  rule  the 
members  of  literary  societies  are 
the  very  men  that  are  to  hold  the 
reins  of  government,  we  conceive 
it  to  be  all  the  more  important 
that  they  should  have  this  train- 
ing. 

The  best  remedy  that  the  writer 
can  conceive  for  this  evil,  is  to 
encourage  among  members  a 
healthy  sentiment  against  ex- 
treme partisan  bias.  As  long  as 
this  exists  among  the  body  of 
members  of  a  society,  there  is 
but  little  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  urge 
upon  politicians  to  consider  the 
responsibility  resting  on  them. 
Where  they  really  control  so- 
cieties, it  is  their  solemn  duty  to 
see  that  none  except  suitable  men 
are  chosen — men  who  represent 
the  talent  and  training  of  their 
societies;  and  it  is  none  the  less 
their  duty  to  see  that  injurious 
measures  are  not  carried. 

We  would  also  say  to  those  who 
are  disposed  to  do  their  duty  and 
not  to  deal  in  politics,  to  go  ahead 
in  their  course.  There  is  a  reward 
in  store  for  them;  genuine  merit 
will  come  to  the  front,  sooner  or 
later. 

GBAIEOPHOBIA. 

This  disease  has  recently  brok- 
en out  with  great  violence  in  our 
own  country.  It  is  justly  regard- 
ed as  the  most  fatal  and  incom- 
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prehensible  of  all  diseases.  Hith- 
erto little  has  been  known  of  its 
origin;  but  the  balance  of  scien- 
tific opinion  has  leaned  to  the 
theory  that  it  is  indigenous  in 
America.  We  acknowledge  the 
existence  of  plausible  grounds  for 
this  belief;  but  the  true  origin  of 
the  disease  is  conclusively  estab- 
lished by  a  passage  in  the  Natural 
History  of  Pling,  the  Elder.  (Vid. 
C.  Plinii  Sec.  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  X 
cap.  de  Psittaco).  After  reading 
this  passage  we  are  satisfied  that 
Graikophobia  was  born  in  that 
"sentina  malonim  infiuita"  Rome; 
that  it  was  at  first  an  animal  dis- 
ease; and  was  introduced  to  the 
human  family  by  its  near  kinsman 
in  the  animal  kingdom,  the  parrot. 
Our  theory  has  not  only  the  mer- 
it of  truch,  palpable  on  its  face;  it 
is  supported  by  the  records  of  his- 
tory; it  accords  with  the  doctrines 
of  evolution  and  the  descent  of 
man;  and  it  refutes  a  malicious 
although  venerable  slander  again  .t 
the  name  and  fame  of  our  great 
and  glorious  country. 

But  to  the  text.  We  translate 
literally: 

"In  the  reign  of  Caesar  Augus- 
tus it  became  fashionable  among 
the  wealthy  dudes  and  dudesses 
to  keep  in  their  houses  one  or 
more  parrots,  trained  in  the  cus- 
tomary tricks  of  speech.  One 
day  a  parrot-vendor  conceived  the 
happy  idea  of  teaching  Poll  to 
say   "Good-morning,"  in    Greek. 


The  man's  fortune  was  made. 
From  that  time  forth  no  parrot 
was  marketable  that  could  not  sa- 
lute you  with  "Chaire!  "  But  the 
happiness  of  the  parrot  tribe  was 
gone.  From  morning  till  night 
the  wretched  birds  were  drilled 
in  the  Greek  accent  and  the  Greek 
verb.  The  Empress  Livia's  favor- 
ite parrot,  Aspasia  by  name,  could 
decline  mclas  and  give  a  synopsis 
of  lambano.  The  ladies  did  noth- 
ing but  talk  parrot!  All  Rome 
was  wild  over  the  parrot-Greek. 
One  day  her  majesty  ordered  the 
parrot,  Aspasia,  to  be  taught  the 
oration  of  Demosthenes  "on  the 
Crown."  The  bird  bent  her  ener- 
gies to  the  work.  In  one  week, 
by  the  aid  of  Bullion's  Grammar, 
a  Latin  translation,  and  Anthon's 
notes,  Aspasia  had  finished  three 
pages.  In  the  presence  of  Au- 
gustus she  declaimed  the  Greek 
in  a  style  worthy  even  of  the 
great  orator  himself. 

But,  alas!  the  next  day  Poll  was 
sick.  She  seemed  to  have  sudden- 
ly forgotton  all  her  Greek.  Verbs, 
adjectives,  nouns,  particles,  all 
were  gone.  She  knew  no  longer 
even  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 
Strangest  of  all,  the  sound  of  a 
Greek  word,  the  sight  of  a  Greek- 
book,  or  the  mere  mention  of  Ho- 
mer, or  Thucydides,  or  Pericles, 
or  Aristophanes,  threw  her  into  a 
frenzy.  It  was  the  first  case  on 
record  of  Graikophobia.  The  dis- 
ease spread    rapidly.     Every  par- 
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rot  had  it  that  was  put  through 
the  prescribed  course  of  training." 

This  settled  forever,  we  hope, 
this  quaestio  vexata.  What  more 
natural  than  that  man,  the  grand- 
son of  that  imitative  animal,  the 
ape,  and  cousin  (two  degrees  re- 
moved) to  that  imitative  bird,  the 
parrot,  should  be  subject  to  this 
disease.  Indeed  we  lay  down  the 
general  principle  that  all  human 
diseases  are  inheritances  from  our 
ancestors  in  our  slow  evolution 
from  mineral  to  vegetable,  to  ani- 
mal, to  man;  or  else  are  develop- 
ed now  by  human  association, 
either  external  or  internal,  with 
the  animal,  vegetable  or  mineral 
world.  Graikophobia  is  no  ex- 
ception. 

We  have  not  space  to  trace  the 
history  of  the  disease.  It  is  now 
raging  in  Massachusetts.  Its 
latest  victim  is  Mr.  Charles  Fran- 


cis Adams,  Jr.  In  his  case,  be- 
sides the  traditional  hatred  of 
Greek,  there  is,  during  the  frenzy, 
a  wild  longing  for  French.  We 
refer  to  this  feature  of  the  case  as 
establishing  our  theory  beyond  a 
doubt.  French,  as  is  well  known, 
is  the  modern  variation  of  Latin. 
As  the  first  parrot  was  struck  with 
the  same  Graikophobia  and 
screamed  for  Latin,  so  the  modern 
kinsman  of  the  first  parrot  when 
struck  with  the  same  disease, 
screams  for  the  modern  variety  of 
Latin. 

On  what  other  hypothesis  can 
we  explain  this  exhibition  by  a 
descendant  of  two  American 
Presidents,  the  exhibition  of  a 
preference  for  the  nasal  palaver  of 
a  frog-eating  Frenchman  over  the 
superhuman  eloquence  of  Demos- 
thenes and  the  divine  sympathy 
of  Homer  ? 
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AMONG  OUR  EXCHANGES. 


We  assume  control  of  this  de- 
partment with  many  misgivings 
as  to  our  rightly  understanding 
the  relations  now  existingbetween 
the  MONTHLY  and  its  Exchanges. 
We  presume,  however,  that  they 
are  of  the  kindest  nature,  and  in 
this,  our  first  issue,  cordially  greet 
our  contemporaries  and  welcome 
them  to  our  table. 

There  is  just  now  a  dearth  in 
the  Exchange  Department.  More 
pleasant  duties  have  engrossed 
the  energies  of  our  brother  editors 
during  the  last  three  months. 
Since  the  Commencement  num- 
ber., we  have  sent  out  nothing  for 
the  critics  to  carp  at  and  have 
received  but  few  college  papers 
which  we  can  here  acknowledge. 
The  State  papers  have,  however, 
favored  us  with  the  kind  recogni- 
tion of  our  existence,  and  we  find 
on  our  table  heaps  of  interesting 
news.  They  tell  us  that  great 
men  have  changed  their  politics, 
publishing  their  reasons  in  large 
cards  and  small  speeches.  They 
speak  of  Coalitions,  Expositions 
and  such  like  matters,  all  of  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  most  people, 
however,  are  too  large  for  our 
calibre.  We  beg  the  indulgence 
of  our  readers,  if,  having  been 
thus  cut  off  from  our  supplies,  we 
shall  be  forced  to  re-open  the  war 
so  often  waged  between    our  pre- 


decessors, by  talking  about  the 
price-lists  and  pictured  primers 
that  come  to  us  under  the  name 
of  college  journals.  This  field  of 
criticism  is  broad  enough,  I  reckon, 
for  the  most  prolific;  but  it  is  to 
be  devoutly  hoped  that  we  shall 
not  have  need  to  enter  upon  it. 
Most  of  us  would  better  employ 
our  time  by  examining  the  inside 
matter  of  a  paper  rather  than  the 
color  of  its  back. 


"  What  do  you  think  of  co-edu- 
cation ?" 

This   question    has    gone     the 
round  of  the  Exchanges.  A  num- 
ber of  our    editors  have   favored 
it,  others  have    sneered   at   it   as 
rediculous.     However  lightly  the 
subject  of  co-education  itself  may 
be  treated,  we   presume   that  the 
need  of  a  higher  grade  of  scholar- 
J  ship  in    female  schools    is  every- 
where    admitted.     As     early   as 
i  1795,  North  Carolina  established 
j  a  University  for  her  boys.     Ninety 
1  years,  we   may  say,  have  elapsed 
j  and  she  has  done  nothing  for  her 
I  girls.     Our    people  are     growing 
!  tired  of  this  discrimination.     The 
State  is  expected  to  aid  in  female 
education.      How    must    this   be 
done  ?     For    those    communities 
.  able  to  support   a  double    system 
I  of  colleges   and    universities,    we 
I  prefer  separate  education,  but  for 
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North  Carolina,  who  is  too  poor 
to  support  a  respectable  system 
of  public  schools  or  give  her  Uni- 
versitiy  a  shilling,  we  advocate 
Co-edudttion. 

Boat-racing  up  North  seems  to 
have  lost  much  of  its  popularity. 
A  student  from  Siam  writes  to  his 
father:  "  We  have  a  Harvard 
and  Yale  Boat  Club;  the  boys 
read  books  on  wet  days." 

Out  of  three  hundred  and  three 
colleges  in  this  country,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  five  now  use  the 
Roman,  one  hundred  and  fourteen 
the  English,  thirty-four  the  Con- 
tinental system  of  pronunciation 
of  Latin. — Illini. 


The  Vanderbilt  Observer  is  on 
our  table.  We  are  very  highly 
pleased  with  its  contents.  It  has 
none  of  those  long  and  stale  con- 
tributions which  so  often  make 
college  literature  hateful.  It  has 
to  do  mainly  with  college  matters, 
and  this  much  it  does  admirably. 
Coming  as  it  does  from  the  largest 
and  most  flourishing  institution 
in  the  South,  it  will  always  be 
read  with  interest. 


The  Occident,  coming  from  the 
far  west,  is  the  first  of  the  fall 
issue  to  make  its  appearance.  It 
is  published,  we  believe,  through 
the  summer,  otherwise  we  cannot 
account  for  seeing  the  Setting 
Sun  sooner  than  Aurora  and  The 
Morninz  Star. 


The  Soule  College  C  our  ant  comes 
from  the  Crescent  City  with  some 
kind  words  for  the  MONTHLY.  It 
says:  "Judging  from  the  sample 
of  the  University  Monthly 
before  us,  we  shall  always  gain 
much  information  from  its  col- 
umns. An  article  on  "  The  New 
South"  strikes  a  sympathetic 
chord  and  deals  with  the  subject 
exhaustively.  We  notice  but  one 
editorial,  but  that  is  a  lengthy 
and  scholarly  discussion  on  Com- 
pulsory Education,  which  in  point 
of  merit  much  more  than  over- 
balances the  squibs  we  sometimes 
see  under  the  head  of  editorials 
in  some  other  journals." 

After  this  month  At  Home  and 
Abroad  will  be  consolidated  with 
Electra,  a  monthly  magazine  now 
published  at  Louisville,  Kentucky. 
While  we  regret  to  lose  it  as  a 
North  Carolina  publication,  we 
are  glad  to  know  that  it  bids  fair 
to  be  of  more  general  interest 
than  it  has  been  formerly.  Our 
periodicals  should  not  be  fenced 
in  by  State  lines  and  sectional 
peculiarities.  Why  make  them 
distinctly  Southern  or  Northern 
according  as  they  happen  to  be 
published  in  one  or  the  other 
section  ?  If  we  would  have  our 
literature  recognized  abroad  we 
must  free  it  from  the  taint  of  sec- 
tional bias.  Herein  may  be  found 
the  cause  of  so  many  failures  that 
have  attended  upon  our  publica- 
tions of  sectional  cast. 
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Ohio  spends  about  $10,000,000 
on  her  public  schools  yearly. 

The  Student  reaches  us  just  as 
we  go  to  press.  It  contains  an 
extract  from  Dr.  Royall's  Work 
on  Morals  which  will  appear  at 
an  early  day.  We  regret  that  our 
time  is  too  limited  to  admit  of 
further  examination. 


We  gratefully  acknowledge  the 
reception  of  the  Asheville  Citizen, 
the  Western  Sentinel,  the  Fayette- 
villc  Observer,  the  Newbem  Jour- 
nal, the  Eastern  Reflector,  the 
Wilmington  Post  and  other  State 
papers,  which  are  too  well  known 
to  need  a  compliment  from  us. 


COLLEGE  RECORD. 


The  gay  and  winsome  Fresh- 
man again  puts  in  his  appearance. 
We  are  glad  to  see  him.  We  love 
him.  We  feel  like  throwing  our  j 
arms  about  him  and  embracing 
him.  We  like  to  listen  to  his  idle 
prattle  about  the  schools  he  has 
been  to;  the  daring  deeds  and  ex- 
ploits of  the  students  of  other 
schools  in  which  he  figures  some- 
what as  a  hero;  the  sensible  ques- 
tions he  asks  about  college  affairs 
in  general,  and  above  all,  the 
learned  criticisms  he  passes  upon  1 
the  abilities  and  acquisitions  of 
our  professors.  It  is  really  re- 
freshing, I  say,  to  look  at  him  and 
hear  him  talk.  It  entirely  banish- 
es the  blues.  He  is  so  artless, 
amiable  and,  withal,  so  lovable. 
This  year's  specimen  of  the  ani- 
mal compares  quite  favorably  with 
that  of  last.  His  ears  are  a  little 
longer,  but  that  doesn't  show  any 
thing.  He  has  a  pretty  good  av- 
erage of  brain,  learning  and  gen-  | 


eral  intelligence.  In  brass  he  is 
considerably  above  the  average, 
but  in  beauty  and  general  comeli- 
ness of  person,  the  scale  runs 
away  down  nearly  to  zero. 

A  Sophomore,  who  sits  at  the 
table  flanked  by  Freshmen  at 
both  elbows,  says  he  has  a  hard 
time  teaching  the  Freshmen  how 
to  eat  properlyr. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  officers  for  the 
present  year  are  as  follows: 

President — Jas.  A.  Bryan. 

Vice-President — L.  Van  n . 

Secretary — S.  B.  Weeks. 

Cor.  Sec. — S.  B.  Turrentine. 

Treas. — E.  M.  Faust. 

This  worthy  organization  has 
long  been  recognized  as  a  strong 
moral  agent  in  the  University. 
While  its  fruits  are  not  always 
visible,  yet  its  influence  for  good 
has  been  marked.  It  strength- 
ens the  moral  and  religious  at- 
mosphere   in  college    and  infuses 
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I 
a    healthy,     moral    tone    and    a  i      The  late  Gen.    Mallett's   gift  of 

respect     for      religious      matters  ;  $100  as  a  birthday  present  to  the 

among  the   students — factors  not  j  Phi.  Society  has    been    appropri- 

to  be  despised  in  the  development ;  ated  by   the  Society  for  buying  a 

of  a  rounded  character.  We  hope  :  complete  set   of  the  latest  cyclo- 

the  students  this  year  will  give  it  paedias.      At  the  time  of  the  gift, 

that  necessary  support   to  keep  it  I  in  May  last,  the    General    was  87 

in  a  vigorous  and  healty  condition,  !  years  old.     He  stated  in  his  letter 


and  that  the  good  work  so  nobly 
begun  may  continne  to  grow  in 
power  and  influence  as  the  years 
roll  by.  Gentlemen,  give  it  your 
support  by  attendance,  if  in  no 
other  way. 

The  Sophomores,  fully  realizing 
the  direful  effects  of  the  want  of 
proper  exercise,  have  hit  upon  a 
new  method  by  which  the  Fresh- 
men may  exercise  properly.  About 
eleven  or  twelve  o'clock  at  night 
is  the  hour  chosen  for  the  exercise. 
They  claim  that  the  fresh  night 
air  imparts  zest  and  vitality  to 
the  participants.  We  refer  our 
readers  to  the  Sophomore  for  par- 
ticulars, but  we  believe  the  new 
exercise  is  of  an  equestrian,  or 
rather  of  a  taurian  nature. 

Soph,  to  Fresh.:  "Fresh,  are 
you  any  kin  to  the  Simmon's  Liv- 
er Regulator  man?  " 

FresTi.:  "I  dunno." 

Soph.:  "Well,  if  he  were  here, 
he  would  say  no." 

Prof.:  "Mr.  A.,  what  kind  of 
views  on  a  subject  should  a  writer 
endeavor  to  get  in  order  to  be 
able  to  write  a  good  composition? " 

Mr.  A.:  "Stereoscopic,  sir." 


of  donation  that  this  would  prob- 
ably be  the  last  birthday  he  would 
spend  on  earth,  and  he  wished  to 
give  this  one  hundred  dollars  to 
the  Society  as  a  testimonial  of 
his  love  and  friendship.  When 
on  a  visit  to  the  University  at  the 
Commencement  of  1881,  he  pre- 
sided as  President  of  the  Society 
at  its  annual  meeting  during 
Commencement  week.  It  is  an 
undying  testimonial  to  the  devo- 
tion and  patriotism  of  Gen.  Mal- 
lett  that,  although  he  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  outside  of 
the  State's  borders,  he  yet  cherish- 
ed his  love  for  his  State,  his  Alma 
Mater,  and  his  Society  with  al- 
most fatherly  tenderness.  In- 
crease of  age  seemed  to  lead  him 
back  with  gentle  hand  to  the 
memories  and  associations  that 
"hovered  around  the  fountains  of 
his  youth." 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  we 
chronicle  the  fact  that  Mr.  James 
A.  Bryan,  of  South  Carolina,  was 
unanimously  elected  Washing- 
ton's Birth  Day  Orator  by  his 
fellow  students  en  masse  a  few 
days  since.     Mr.   Bryan  has  rep- 
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resented  the  Phi.  Society  on 
public  occasions  as  marshal  and 
first  representative,  and  he  should 
feel  greatly  flattered  by  this,  an- 
other testimonial  to  his  ability 
and  popularity  by  his  fellow 
students. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Senior 
Class,  the  following  officers  were 
elected: 

President,  J.  L.  Love,  of  King's 
Mountain. 

Vice-President,  J.  L.  Borden,  of 
Goldsboro. 

Secretary,  E.  D.  Monroe,  of 
Jonesboro. 

Treasurer,  Julian  Wood,  of 
Edenton. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  they 
expect  to  have  Class  Day  exer- 
cises this  year.  This  not  only 
gives  us  a  holiday,  but  affords  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  to  both 
students  and  citizens  in  listening 
to  the  prophecies,  histories,  ora- 
tions, &c.  By  all  means  let  us 
have  Class  Day  with  all  its  at- 
tendant blessings,  glad  faces  and 
sweet  smiles. 


Prof.  J.  W.  Gore,  while  absent 
this  summer  on  a  trip  to  Europe, 
purchased  several  hundred  dollars 
worth  of  apparatus  for  the  Chem- 
istry and  Natural  Philosophy  de- 
partments. The  Professor,  while 
absent,  visitedEngland,  Germany, 
France,  Switzerland  and  Italy. 

We  take  the  liberty  of  publish- 
ing the  following  letter  from  a 
graduate  of  the  class  of  '82.  We 
do  it  in  order  to  enable  other 
alumni  to  find  out  their  duty  along 
this  line.  The  following  has  the 
right  ring: 

Bethel  Academy, 
Lenoir  Co.,  N.  C,  Sept.  8,  '82. 
Editors  Univ.  Monthly, 

Gentlemen: — Enclosed  you  will 
find  Postal  Note  for  $1.50,  in  pay- 
ment of  my  subscription  from 
Jan.  '83  to  Sept.  '85.  I  would 
have  sent  last  session's  subscrip- 
tion earlier,  but  thought  it  was 
paid. 

School  is  very  good.     Hope  the 
prospects  of  the  Monthly    are  tip 
top.     My  love  to  the  "  Fresh." 
Yours  truly, 

F.  N.  Skinner. 
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PERSONAL 


Freshmen  are  rather  scarce. 

Jesse,  give  the  countersign. 

Say,  boys,  let's  rake  in  some 
fruit  to-night  ? 

Hurry,  brother  Sloan,  and  get 
the  new  Auditorum  finished  ! 

Eye-water  is  hard  to  strike  up 
with  these  times — we  don't  know 
what  we  should  do  in  case  of  a 
snake  bite. 

Dr.  Lewis,  of  Raleigh,  addressed 
the  boys  a  few  evenings  since,  on 
the  subject  of  the  prospective 
gymnasium. 

Bart.  Shipp,  of  '83,  is  studying 
Law  under  Judge  Bynum  of  Char- 
lotte. 

The  over-grown  Fowl  has  gone 
to  Poughkeepsie  to  roost  a  while. 

"  Lah-de-la"  is  not  coming  back: 
he  has  been  elected  President  of 
a  "  mashing"  school  in  Mexico. 

Horace  Williams  is  teaching 
school  at  La  Grange,  N.  C.  His 
excellent  qualities  are  well  known 
to  every  one,  and  need  no  com- 
ment from  us.  For  particulars, 
we  refer  you  to  some  member  of 
the  "  fair  sex"  of  Chapel  Hill. 

Member  of  Law  Class. — "Why 
is  a  lightening  bug  like  a  comet?" 

Answer. — "Because  it  has  a  fiery 
tail. 


The  Prof,  of  Mineralogy  throws 
out  such  long  words  in  his  lectures 
that  the  boys  have  been  talking 
about  getting  "  Sque-dunk"  to 
take  notes  for  the  Class. 

I.  T.  Turlington  is  teaching 
school  at  Elevation,  Johnson 
county.  Go  it  Ira,  and  when  the 
boys  don't  do  about  to  suit  you, 
just  elevate  'em  by  the  bosom  of 
their  pants,  and  frail  'em  like 
thunder! 

A  Freshman  from  Dallas, 
Texas — Law  Student. 

Banker  and  Charley,  when  last 
heard  from  were  making  a  tour 
on  foot  through  the  mountains. 

"  Paterfamilias"  is  teaching 
school  at  Moss  Bluff.  Pater  was 
a  giant  "masher"    at  the  Normal. 

E.  C.  Register  is  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  city  of  New  York, 
studying  medicine. 

"  Tubby  Mahone"  is  teaching 
the  young  idea  how  to  shoot,  at 
Camden.  When  his  large  scholars 
get  captious  and  unruly,  he  simply 
sits  down  on  them.  One  sitting 
generally  cures  the  stubbornest 
case. 

The  Fresh,  class  is  usually  well 
represented  at  Faculty  Meetings. 
That's  what  results  from  mild 
treatment  by  the  Sophs. 
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Prof.  Winston  made  an  able 
speech  at  the  Gymnasium  meeting 
a  short  time  ago.  He  expressed 
our  sentiments  prezactly  —  only 
more  so. 

Prof,  of  Math. — "Is  there  any- 
thing in  the  lesson  that  the  class 
does  not  understand?" 

Freshman. — "  I  don't  exactly 
understand  these  i-so-sells  tri- 
angles and  ho-mo-lo-gous  sides." 

We  are  proud  to  state  that  the 
present  Senior  class  is  pronounced 
by  the  oldest  heads  of  the  Facul- 
ty to  be  the  most  promising  they 
have  known  for  many  years.  That 
shows  which  end  of  the  University 
is  in  front. 

Stroy  is  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  tobacco  in  Hillsboro, 
and  is  indulging  his  fastidious  lit- 
terary  taste  by  reading  Shake- 
speare. 

Rev.  D.  H.  Long,  of  Graham, 
N.  C,  an  Alumnus  of  University 
of  N.  C.,  has  been  elected  Presi- 
dent of  Antioch  College,  in  Ohio. 
We  ever  hail  with  joy  the  promo- 
tion of  the  University's  sons. 

The  members  of  the  Law  class 
who  intend  applying  for  license 
in  October  are  cramming  with  all 
their  might.  We  wish  them  all 
success. 

"Judge"  Murphy,  another  of  our 
old  students,  is  among  us  again. 
He,  also,  is  going  to  tackle  the 
law. 


Prof.  Gore  has  just  returned 
from  an  extensive  tour  in  Europe. 
He  is  looking  well,  and,  we  hope, . 
enjoyed  his  trip.  The  Professor 
is  a  live  man,  and  has  made  for 
himself  an  enviable  reputation  as 
an  instructor. 

Jim  Manning  has  been  travelling 
in  the  interest  of  the  Gymnasium. 
If  a  few  more  of  our  Alumni  would 
take  hold  of  the  matter  with  the 
same  zeal  that  he  has  manifested, 
we  feel  sure  that  success  would  be 
assured  to  the  enterprise. 

R.  Ransom  has  returned  to  the 
University  to  study  law. 

R.  B.  Albertson,  '8 1 ,  who  studied 
law  here  last  year,  has  cast  his 
fortune  in  the  far  North-West. 
After  some  reverses  he  has  begun 
his  career  as  a  lawyer  in  Wash- 
ington Teritory. 

J.  E.  Brady,  '81,  is  studying  in 
Germany.  He  has  spent  one  year 
at  Leipsic,  will  spend  one  at  Goet- 
tingen,  and  go  thence  to  Paris  to 
finish  his  education.  We  predict 
for  him  a  brilliant  future. 

Dolly  Wilson,  the  loveliest  of 
the  Lovely  Trio  known  as  the 
college  beauties  last  year,  has 
returned  from  an  extensive  "mash- 
ing" expedition  among  the  moun- 
tains during  the  summer.  He  is 
now  working  in  the  "Laboratory" 
in  the  vain  hope  of  discovering 
some  more  effective  means  than 
gasoline  for  mounting  to  the  skies. 
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Henry  J.  Fite,  who  was  here 
in  '8o-'8i,  is  now  representing  a 
large  firm  in  Richmond.  He 
travels  extensively  in  South  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia.  His  genteel 
and  graceful  bearing  will  be  re- 
membered by  all  who  knew  him 
while  here.  He  is  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  drummers  we 
have  ever  met,  and  we  predict  a 
brilliant  future  for  him  in  his  new 
career. 

Tuck  has  returned  to  his  home 
in  Indian  Territory.  He  went 
via  Washington  City,  and  while 
there  telegraphed  back  to  his 
numerous  friends  the  startling 
intelligence — that  place  was  sev- 
eral times  large  than  Chapel  Hill ! ! 
Tuck  is  greatly  missed  by  every 
one.  The  Freshmen  may  now 
slumber  undisturbed,  and  the  bull 


yearlings     pass     their    nights    in 
peace  and  quietude. 

Senior. — "  One  might  truthfully 
assert  the  falsity  of  Longfellow's 
verse,  "  Things  are  not  what  they 
seem,"  &c.  On  beholding  the 
figure  of  a  beautiful  woman  as 
she  emerges  from  the  surf  with 
"tightly  clinging,  clinging,  bath- 
ing dress."     You  bet  !! 

J.  R.  Uzzell,  who  went  through 
the  Junior  Class  here  in  '81,  and 
then  studied  Law  under  Judge 
Dick,  of  Greensboro,  was  on  the 
Hill  a  few  weeks  ago.  He  was 
on  his  way  home  from  the  Louis- 
ville Exposition  and  expressed 
himself  as  very  much  pleased  with 
everything,  except  North  Caro- 
lina's exhibit  there,  which  was 
very  poor,  Durham  Tobacco  be- 
ing the  only  article  he  saw  from 
this  State. 
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EESOLUTIONS  OF  RESPECT. 

Philanthropic  Hall, 

Sept.  1 8th,  1883. 

Whereas,  Almighty  God,  in 
His  infinite  wisdom  and  foresight, 
has  seen  fit  to  remove  from  our 
midst  our  beloved  brother  and 
companion,  John  Robert  Herring, 
Jr.,  be  it, 

Resolved,  1.  That  while  we  bow 
to  the  will  of  our  Heavenly  Father 
with  the  deepest  reverence,  we  yet 
sadly  deplore  the  untimely  death 
of  our  friend  and  companion,  so 
young  and  gentle  and  promising. 
Why  one  so  sweet-spirited  and 
kind-hearted,  so  beloved  by  us 
all,  whose  life  gave  such  bright 
promise  of  future  usefulness, 
should  have  been  marked  out  by 
the  Angel  of  Death,  and  the  ten- 
der ties  of  the  family  circle  and 
of  early  friendships  be  so  suddenly 
broken,  seems  strange  to  us  all. 
The  ways  of  Providence  indeed 
seem  past  finding  out.  We  ac- 
cept the  stroke  and  kiss  the  hand 
that  gave  it. 

2.  That  we  appreciate  and  feel 
grateful  for  the  bright  christian 
character  and  example  he  has 
bequeathed  to  us,  and  hopefully 
trust  that  the  record  of  his  shin- 
ing virtues  may  guide  others  in 
the  paths  of  right  and  honor. 

3.  That  in  his  death,  the  Phil- 
anthropic Society  loses  one  of  its 
most  gifted  members,  the  ( '///- 
vcrsity  Monthly  one    of  its  ablest 


editors,  and   the    University    one 
of  its  most  promising  students. 

4.  That  a  copy  of  these  reso- 
lutions be  tendered  to  the  family 
of  the  deceased,  with  the  tender- 
est  sympathies  of  each  and  every 
member  of  this  Society. 

5.  That  copies  of  these  resolu- 
tions be  spread  upon  the  records 
of  the  Society,  and  be  furnished 
to  the  University  Monthly,  Ral- 
eigh News-Observer  and  Scotland 
Neck  Commonwealth,  with  the  re- 
quest to  publish. 

A.  W.  Long.     ) 

T.  R.  Ransom,  VCom. 

Julian  Wood,  ) 


Philanthropic  Hall, 
Sept.  15th,  1883. 
WHEREAS,  God    in  His  infinite 
wisdom   has  seen    fit    to   remove 
from  this  world  our  highly  esteem- 
ed honorary  member,  H.  T.  West, 
of  Waverly,  Va  : 
Therefore  be  it 
Resolved  I.  That  by  his  death  our 
Society   has    lost    one  of  its  most 
highly  honored  members. 

2.  That  he  was  one,  who  by 
his  fatherly  kindness,  drew  the 
young  into  his  confidence, 
and  commanded  the  respect  and 
good  will  of  all  who  knew  him, 
irrespective  of  age  or  color. 

3.  That  the  Christian  Church 
of  which  he  was  a  member,  has 
lost  one  of  its  most  energetic  and 
faithful  workers,  and  that  his 
bereaved  family  has  sustained  an 
irreparable  loss. 
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4.  That  we  send  to  the  family 
of  the  deceased,  a  copy  of  these 
resolutions,  and  extend  our  heart- 
felt sympathies. 

5.  That  a  copy  of  these  reso- 
lutions be  sent  to  the  Christian 
Sun,,and  University  Monthly,  with 
a  request  for  publication. 

J.  A.  Bryan,     J 

T.  R.  Ransom,  vCom. 

J.  C.  Roberts.  ) 


Philanthropic  Hall, 
Sept.  15th,  1883. 

WHEREAS,  It  has  pleased  Al- 
mighty God inHis  wise  providence 
to  take  from  our  midst  our  fellow 
member,    Prof.     C.     D.    Grandy; 

Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  1 .  That  our  Society  has 
lost  an  excellent  member, one  who 
was  ever  ready  to  aid  in  any  good 
work  which  it  undertook,  and  to 
promote  its  interest  whenever  an 
opportunity  presented  itself. 

2.  That  he  endeared  himself  to 
all  who  knew  him  by  his  gentle 
manners  and  christian  character, 
which  stand  forth  as  a  brilliant 
example  to  all  the  world. 

3.  That  we  tender  our  heartfelt 
sympathies  to  the  bereaved  family 
of  the  deceased. 

4.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolu- 
tions be  sent  to  the  family  of  the 
deceased,  the  Oxford  Torchlight 
and  University  Monthly,  with  re- 
quest for  publication. 

J.  A.  Bryan,     \ 

T.  R.  Ransom,  J  Com. 

J.  C.  Roberts.  ) 


Chapel  Hill,  Sept.  11,  1883. 

The  Faculty  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  desire  to  record 
a  testimonial  of  their  grief  over 
the  death  of  their  late  colleague 
and  friend,  Prof.  Cary  D.  Grandy. 

During  his  connection  with  the 
University  he  endeared  himself  to 
his  associates,  not  only  by  cheer- 
ful performance  of  duty  and  by 
zeal  for  thorough  and  elevated 
scholarship,  but  also  by  the  con- 
stant exhibition  in  his  daily  life  of 
gentleness, kindness,  modesty  and 
manliness.  It  was  impossible  to 
know  him  without  admiration  and 
esteem.  He  was  devoid  of  all  sel- 
fishness; and  the  aim  of  his  life 
was  to  do  good.  He  was  eminent- 
ly qualified  in  intellectual  faculties 
for  the  work  of  teaching.  Endow- 
ed by  nature  with  a  mind  both 
strong  and  clear,  he  regarded  life 
as  an  opportunity  for  labor  and 
study.  He  loved  the  truth  and 
labored  diligently  to  find  it.  As 
a  teacher  he  was  singularly  happy 
in  imparting  knowledge,  and  was 
highly  esteemed  by  all  his  pupils. 
As  a  friend  he  was  warm  and 
generous.  In  his  dealings  with  all 
men  he  followed  the  Golden  Rule. 

We  treasure  his  memory  and 
the  example  of  his  life,  rich  in 
lessons  to  us  all.  Though  taken 
away  before  the  age  of  thirty,  yet 
in  kind  deeds  and  useful  labor  his 
life  was  not  short.  We  cannot  but 
grieve  that  he  is  gone,  but  it  is  a 
pleasure  and  a  source  of  strength 
to  have  known  his  career,  and  it  is 
full  of  consolation  to  believe  that 
he  has  earned  the  reward  prom- 
ised to  the  good  and  the  pure  in 
heart. 
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FINE  CLOTHING! 

SINCE  THE  ADOPTION  OF  OUR 
mode  of  soliciting  orders  from  abroad 
through  the  medium  of  the  press,  our 
trade  has  increased  largely,  and  we  are 
daily  receiving  orders  from  various  points 
and  especially  for  fine  suits. 

Our  Stock  of  Clothing 


is  at  all   times   as   large   as   that    of  any 
house  in  the  State.     Our  stock  of 


NOBBY  SUITS 


is   exceptionally    fine   this   season.     Our 
suits  costing  between 


$15and$18 

are  the 

FINEST 


in  the  market,  and  we  beg  you  to  bear 
that  in  mind.  Now  any  one  wishing  a 
nice  suit  from  us  should  state  size  desir- 
ed (or  we  can  send  blank  for  self  meas- 
urement,) give  us  an  idea  how  much  you 
wish  to  pay  for  a  suit,  what  style  and  col- 
or you  desire,  and  we  shall  send  you 
such 

Suit  per  Express  C.  0.  D. , 

Subject  to  Examination. 

If  not  satisfactory,  goods  may  be  return- 
ed to  us,  we  paying  express  charges.  If 
preferable,  we  can,  upon  application, 
send  samples  of  goods  which  we  have  in 
stock. 

WILDMAN  BROTHERS, 
Danville,  Va. 


Established  1866. 
THE 

North  C&rollsa  Bosk  Store, 
Alfred  Williams  &  Co-, 

Booksellers  and   Stationers, 

RALEIGH.  \.  C. 

Largest  and  most  complete  stock  in  North  Carolina. 

SCHOOL   AND   COLLEGE 

TEXT  BOOKS, 
And  Plain  &  Fancy  Stationery 

AT   LOWEST   PRICES. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  have  your  orders  for  anything  in 
our  line,  and  we  guarantee  satisfaction. 

COL.  WHEELER'S 

REM1NISCFNCES  OF  N,  C, 

We  have  been  informed  that  Mr.  Jos- 
eph Shillington,  the  veteran  Bookseller 
and  Stationer  of  Washington  City,  will 
publish  the  manuscript  upon  which  Col. 
Wheeler  spent  so  many  hours — days — 
years,  under  the  above  title.  The  manu- 
script is  very  voluminous,  and  arranged 
in  Counties,  as  was  the  History  of  North 
Carolina,  published  in  1851,  by  Colonel 
Wheeler.  By  those  who  have  gone  into 
it,  we  are  informed  that  it  bears  all  the 
evidences  of  research,  industry  and  accu- 
racy for  which  the  lamented  Author  was 
noted.  The  prospectus  shows  that  the 
work  will  be  issued  in  sections  of  about 
100  pages  each,  four  (4)  sections  in  all 
and  the  pages  will  be  quarto-  size.  The 
edition  will  be  limited  to  the  actual  sub- 
scription lists.  A  copy  of  this  prospectus 
has  been  forwarded  to  each  Clerk  of  the 
Superior  Courts,  and  nearly  every  Post- 
master in  the  State,  who,  we  believe,  wi'l 
forward  all  orders,  if  requested. 

Mr.  Shillington  deserves  to  be  patron- 
ized by  all  interested  in  North  Carolina 
history,  and  we  bespeak  for  him  a  prompt 
and  ample  subscription  list. 
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The  Performance  of  Political  Duties  the  Great  Need  of  the 
Present  Day. 

An  Address  by  Hon.  T.  C.   Manning,   LL.  D.,  before  the  Literary  Societies, 

June  6,  1883. 


Gentlemen  of  the  Dialectic 

and  Philanthropic  Societies, 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen : — 
I  wish  to  speak  to  you  to-day 
on  a  practical  subject — the  du- 
ties of  citizenship:  There  can  be 
no  greater  mistake  than  to  sup- 
pose that  political  duties  are  con- 
fined to  one  class  of  citizens,  or 
that  a  proper  and  diligent  perfor- 
mance of  them  is  the  special  obli- 
gation of  those  who  seek  or  occu- 
py public  place.  There  has  grown 
up  in  our  country  a  sentiment  that 
active  participation  in  public  af- 
fairs implies  in  some  sort  a  degra- 
dation of  one's  personality,  and  it 
seems  to  be  assumed  that  the  con- 
secration of  a  man's  life  to  the 
public  service  is  a  waste  of  resour- 
ces that  would  be  better  employed 
in  other  channels  of  activity. 
The  consequence  is  that  politics 


as  a  science  and  a  pursuit  has 
been  separated  from  its  higher 
functions,  and  has  come  to  mean 
something  ignoble  and  unworthy 
of  men  who  are  scholarly,  pure, 
and  bent  upon  the  attainment  of 
high  and  noble  ends. 

And  yet  no  one  knows  better 
than  the  scholar  that  no  country 
has  ever  attained  exalted  rank 
among  the  nations  except  through 
the  services  of  its  great  men,  and 
the  greatness  of  its  men  has  con- 
sisted in  the  dedication  of  them- 
selves to  their  country's  service 
— in  their  abnegation  of  self,  their 
repudiation  of  personal  aims,  and 
the  consecration  of  their  lives  to 
the  promotion  of  the  public  wel- 
fare. 

Do  not  let  us  fall  into  the  error 
of  supposing  that  the  ancients  had 
a  monopoly  of  civic  virtue,  or  that 
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the  world  ceases  to  produce  men 
equal  to  any  in  the  past,  as  well 
fitted  as  they  to  the  conduct  of 
affairs,  as  well  able  to  bear  the 
burdens  of  State,  as  well  adapted 
to  the  circumstances  of  their  time 
as  those  whose  names  are  written 
on  historic  rolls  and  whose  ca- 
reers are  subjects  of  our  study, 
our  admiration  and  our  imitation. 
It  is  true  that  nations  fail  to  re- 
produce great  characters,  but  it  is 
equally  true  that  such  barenness 
marks  unmistakably  a  nation's  de- 
cadence, and  indicates  its  not  re- 
mote extinction. 

But  great  men  are  only  a  pro- 
duct of  a  nation's  force,  the  evolu- 
tion from  its  active  qualities  of  in- 
telligence, elevation  of  character, 
noble  purpose,  lofty  aspiration. 
There  are  great  occasions — crises 
in  a  nation's  history — when  one 
man  steps  out  as  it  were  from  the 
womb  of  time  and  impresses  him- 
self upon  the  nation's  character, 
and  draws  upward  to  himself  the 
body  of  his  fellow-men,  raises 
them  to  the  higher  plane  whereon 
he  moves.  But  as  a  general  thing 
great  men  are  the  legitimate  off- 
spring of  the  time  in  which  they 
live,  and  are  moulded  by  the  for- 
ces at  work  within  the  people  that 
has  produced  them. 

We  should  be  very  loth  to  ad- 
mit that  the  galaxy  of  men  who 
crowned  the  work  of  our  revolu- 
tion by  establishing  the  govern- 
ment, under  which  we  have  lived 


so  happily  and  have  thrived  so 
well,  were  inferior  to  any  of  a 
preceeding  age.  We  are  in  the 
habit  of  referring  to  the  age  in 
which  they  lived  and  moved  as 
the  halcyon  days  of  the  Republic, 
and  we  depreciate  the  present  and 
accuse  our  own  times  of  depravity 
and  self  seeking.  If  the  charge  be 
well  founded,  it  behooves  us  to 
apply  a  remedy,  and  therefore  I 
know  of  no  subject  more  worthy 
of  your  attention  right  now  than 
the  ascertainment  of  the  po- 
litical duties  of  the  present  hour. 
It  will  of  course  be  understood 
that  I  am  speaking  of  politics  not 
in  a  partism  sense,  and  that  I  shall 
use  the  word  democracy  not  in  its 
restricted  meaning  as  disignating 
a  party,  but  as  expressing  that 
system,  or  set  of  principles,  which 
has  as  its  basis  the  cardinal  dog- 
ma that  the  people  is  the  source 
of  all  political  power,  and  its  well 
being  the  chief  end  and  aim  of 
government. 

Democracy  constructs  its  sys- 
tem upon  the  theory  that  the  peo- 
ple are  pure,  that  they  know  their 
wants,  and  will  not  permit  the 
forms  of  government  to  be  applied 
to  other  purposes  than  their  ben- 
efit. Details  are  worked  out  in 
different  ways  according  to  the 
genius  and  temper  of  different 
peoples,  influenced  by  present 
needs  and  affected  in  a  great  de- 
gree by  their  previous  histories. 
But  the  underlying  principle  per- 
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meates  the  whole  system,  that  the  \  benefit    of  the  governors,    whose 


people  govern  themselves,  and 
when  a  government  constructed 
on  that  principle  becomes  corrupt, 
it  must  needs  be  that  the  people 
have  become  corrupt  long  before, 
or  that  they  have  grown  indiffer- 
ent. And  the  consequences  are 
equally  pernicious  whether  the 
corruption  of  the  government 
proceeds  from  the  one  cause  or 
the  other.  It  is  not  possible  for 
us  to  admit  that  corruption  has 
become  so  widespread  that  it  has 
infected  the  whole  body  of  our 
people.  There  is  not  sufficient 
ground  for  such  assumption,  but 
the  decay  of  public  purity  is  so 
universally  admitted,  and  the 
modes  of  political  action  are  so 
generally  condemned  as  denoting 
political  depravity,  that  it  has 
grown  into  an  axiom  that  political 
morals  have  a  different  code  from 
personal  morals,  and  that  a  pub- 
lic man  may  do  in  the  domain  of 
statesmanship  what  he  would  re- 
fuse to  do  in  the  governance  of 
his  private  life. 

Now  it  is  not  my  purpose  to 
enter  the  field  of  disputation,  and 
endeaver  to  demonstrate  the  un- 
soundness of  this  theory.  I  do 
not  think  it  obtains  among  the 
masses,  nor  that  any  public  man 
of  America  would  be  willing  to 
own  that  he  accepted  it  as  a  rule 
for  his  own  guidance. 

The  old-world  theory  that  gov- 
ernments  are   instituted   for   the 


main  duty  is  to  keep  the  governed 
in  subjection,  was  exploded  with 
terrific  violence  by  the  French 
Revolution.  That  followed  close 
upon  the  struggle  made  upon  our 
own  soil.  No  doubt  the  success- 
ful assertion  made  here  of  the 
democratic  principle  was  the  spark 
that  kindled  that  conflagration. 
But  how  different  the  methods  of 
the  two  peoples,  and  how  different 
the  results!  Here  an  orderly, 
practical  working  out  of  the  prin- 
ciple to  its  legitimate  results! 
There  a  fierce  and  rampant  icono- 
clasm  which  destroyed  for  the 
mere  sake  of  destroying.  Here 
a  systematic  construction  of  a  po- 
litical edifice,  symmetrical  and 
well  arranged,  thoroughly  adapt- 
ed to  its  purpose.  There  a  con- 
geries of  ill-digested  theories,  the 
vain  attempt  of  idealists  to  satisfy 
practical  wants  by  brilliant  and 
imposing  generalizations.  Here 
all  good  common  sense.  There 
all  sound  and  fury,  signifying 
nothing. 

A  century  has  passed  by  and 
the  same  contrast  with  some  of  its 
outlines  perhaps  a  little  faded, 
confronts  the  world  to-day. 
France  again  boasts  a  republic 
without  really  understanding  what 
the  word  means,  and  with  no  con- 
ception of  that  orderly  and  well 
regulated  liberty  which  is  now  so 
completely  domesticated  here  that 
it  seems  as  if  it  were  an  instinct. 
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Of  course  we  owe  our  political 
conceptions  in  some  degree  to 
race.  Enthusiastic  youth  is  apt 
to  suppose  that  America  is  the 
birthplace  of  liberty,  and  Fourth 
of  July  orators  have  told  us  with 
endless  iteration  that  but  for  our 
revolt  of  the  last  century  the 
world  would  yet  be  sunk  in  leth- 
argy and  the  people  be  bound 
even  now  with  chains.  No  Amer- 
ican having  the  just  pride  in  his 
country  that  he  should  have, 
would  disparage  the  splendid 
achievements  of  those  whom  with 
loving  homage  we  call  the  fathers 
of  our  country,  but  the  spirit  of 
liberty  was  implanted  in  us  by  an 
ancestry  that  extended  back  to  a 
period  before  the  first  immigrant 
turned  his  face  hitherward,  and  it 
grew  and  strengthened  until  it 
found  here  opportunity  for  its  full 
development  into  that  stately  tree 
underneath  whose  branches  we 
sit  to-day.  How  crude  our  first 
conceptions  were  is  manifest  from 
the  spirit  which  prompted  the 
first  enactments  of  some  of  our 
infant  colonies.  The  motive  for 
immigration  at  first  was  not  so 
much  freedom  of  political  action 
as  of  religious  belief,  but  no  soon- 
er had  they  attained  this  boon  for 
themselves  than  they  proceeded 
to  deprive  every  one  else  of  it. 
Religious  liberty  with  them  meant 
liberty  to  believe  what  they 
taught,  and  though  we  smile  at 
this   inconsistency,  and  recognize 


how  illogical  were  these  good 
people,  I  am  afraid  we  have  even 
at  this  day  some  leaven  of  that 
sturdy  refusal  to  accord  to  every 
one  the  right  to  follow  whereso- 
ever his  convictions  lead  him  in 
that  field  of  inquiry. 

The  spread  of  democratic  ideas 
throughout  the  world  during  the 
century  has  been  marvelous,  and 
is  the  central  fact  in  modern 
civilization  and  modern  govern- 
ment. It  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  they  necessitate  a 
government  conformable  in  name 
to  them.  Their  influence  silently 
changes  the  practical  working  of 
government,  though  the  name  of 
and  fact  of  monarchy  remains. 
Great  Britain  is  a  conspicuous  ex- 
ample of  the  existence  of  a  re- 
public in  fact  under  a  monarchy 
in  name.  The  fine  phrase  of  M. 
Theirs  aptly  and  pithily  expresses 
the  fact  and  theory — the  Queen 
reigns  but  does  not  govern.  That 
liberty-loving  and  sensible  people 
has  gradually  and  patiently  evolv- 
ed a  system  which  accomplishes 
in  an  orderly  way  what  no  other 
nation  has  ever  done  in  a  like  de- 
gree— the  immediate  realization 
of  the  people's  will,  so  as  to  effect 
an  instant  change  in  the  whole 
personnel  and  policy  of  the  gov- 
ernment, whenever  the  people's 
body — the  Commons'  House — so 
declare. 

The  Premier,  with  his  whole 
body  of  colleagues,  must  bow  be- 
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fore  an  adverse  vote  of  the  Com- 
mons, if  given  upon  a  cabinet 
question,  and  give  place  to  the 
party  that  has  overthrown  him. 
The  Commons  has  become  so 
completely  the  governing  power 
that  it  is  now  an  accepted  consti- 
tutional principle  that  the  other 
House  must  agree  with  it  upon 
any  vital  measure.  Theoretically 
the  Lords  is  a  co-equal  branch  of 
the  legislature,  and  does  refuse  to 
concur  in  bills  that  are  not  re- 
garded as  of  supreme  importance, 
but  on  all  matters  of  sufficient 
gravity  to  awaken  the  public  con- 
science and  interest,  the  Lords 
must  give  way.  And  this  is  not 
from  any  lack  of  ability.  The 
debaters  in  the  Lords  upon  any 
great  occasion — the  field-nights 
of  the  session — will  not  lose  by 
comparison  with  the  Commons, 
even  when  the  Commons  is  at  its 
best. 

We  should  he  appalled  if  any 
one  should  advance  the  theory 
that  our  Senate  ought  to  exercise 
only  nominal  functions,  and  that 
its  duty  was  to  yield  its  own  con- 
victions to  those  of  the  other 
branch  of  Congress.  And  noth- 
ing better  illustrates  the  inability 
of  Frenchmen  to  comprehend  the 
nature  of  a  republic  governed  by 
a  fixed  law  than  the  attempt  of 
Gambetta  to  abolish  the  French 
senate,  because  it  would  not  adopt 
his  project  for  changing  the  elec- 
toral law.    Centralized  authority, 


as  the  governing  power,  the  au- 
tocracy of  a  single  will,  is  the  an- 
tipodal conception  to  government 
by  the  will  of  the  nation. 

The  first  duty  of  the  men  of  the 
present  day  is  to  elevate  the  tone 
of  public  morals,  to  infuse  into  the 
people  a  higher  sense  of  political 
obligations,  to  dethrone  venalty, 
and  to  teach  the  coming  genera- 
tion that  they  should  no  more 
tolerate  politcal  than  personal 
immorality,  and  that  a  man  who 
is  not  worthy  of  social  respect 
does  not  deserve  political  eleva- 
tion. This  cannot  be  accomplish- 
ed without  the  aid  of  the  culti- 
vated intellect  of  the  nation 
coming  to  the  rescue,  and  the 
accomplishment  of  it  cannot  be 
omitted  without  danger  to  the 
institutions  under  which  we  pro- 
fess to  be  proud  to  live.  And 
this  is  my  reason  and  my  excuse 
for  departing  from  the  usual  course 
of  selecting  literary  themes  for 
such  an  occasion  as  this,  and  pre- 
ferring to  obtrude  upon  your  con- 
sideration a  great  and  absorbing 
practical  question  that  ought  to 
receive  the  well  considered  atten- 
tion of  scholars,  not  less  than  of 
those  who  are  concerned  more 
immediately  with  the  performance 
of  political  functions. 

The  basis  of  all  high  character 
is  honesty — honesty  in  the  larger 
sense  of  the  word — not  only  hon- 
esty in  that  sense  which  means 
payment  of  monetary  obligations, 
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though  that  is  the  foundation  of 
honesty  in  all  other  things,  but 
straight  -forwardness  in  action, 
sincerity  in  thought  and  speech, 
purity  of  motive,  all  of  which 
bring  elevation  of  character.  You 
at  once  admit  that  he  who  is 
groveling  in  his  aims,  insincere 
in  his  purposes,  and  dishonest  in 
his  dealings,  is  not  worthy  of  asso- 
ciation in  the  every-day  concerns 
of  life.  Why  should  you  tolerate 
such  characteristics  in  him  who  is 
to  fill  places  of  honor,  power  and 
responsibility  ? 

The  masses  receive  tone  and 
bias  from  those  who  are  on  a 
higher  plane  than  themselves. 
Corruption  never  commences  be- 
low and  proceeds  thence  upwards. 
The  upper  strata  of  society  takes 
the  infection  first,  and  the  poison 
diffuses  through  that  layer  of  the 
organism  before  it  penetrates  the 
vitals  of  the  body  politic.  The 
cure  must  be  applied  where  the 
disease  originated,  and  the  heal- 
thy sentiment  of  those  who  first 
gave  way  to  the  improper  tenden- 
cy must  first  be  restored  before 
any  perceptible  impression  can  be 
made  on  those  who  receive  instead 
of  originating  ideas. 

That  there  is  a  public  and  gen- 
eral recognition  of  decadence  in 
public  morals  is  apparent  from 
the  fact  that  accusations  against 
public  men  receive  immediate 
credence.  The  belief  that  thye 
will  and  do  act   from  corrupt  or 


selfish  motives  is  so  deeply  seated 
that  the  public  conscience,  instead 
of  being  surprised  at  the  charge 
of  venality,  accepts  it  as  true 
without  waiting  for  proof  of  it. 
It  seems,  so  to  speak,  natural  that 
they  should  be  swayed  by  personal 
and  unworthy  motives,  and  there- 
fore when  any  charge  of  a  specific 
act  is  made,  the  public  jumps  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  true. 
Much  of  this  must  be  laid  to  the 
account  of  human  nature.  It  is 
very  sad  to  know  that  the  appe- 
tite for  scandal  is  so  keenly  witted 
that  men  more  readily  believe  ill 
of  their  fellows  than  good.  It  is 
so  delightful  for  those  below  to 
pull  down  those  that  are  above. 
Our  self  complacency  is  gratified 
in  believing  that  others  are  no 
better  than  ourselves,  and  there 
seems  to  be  implanted  in  us  a 
distrust  of  apparent  qualities  in 
others  that  separate  them  from 
ourselves  by  the  possession  of  no- 
bler instincts  and  spirations  than 
we  feel  in  our  own  breasts.  But 
after  giving  due  weight  to  this 
tendency  there  is  in  the  present 
proneness  to  believe  ill  of  those 
who  conduct  public  affairs  a  man- 
ifestation of  conviction  that  it  is 
their  normal  condition. 

And  after  all  there  is  the  hu- 
miliating consciousness  that  there 
is  foundation  for  this  distrust,  and 
that  the  actual  conduct  of  affairs 
is  not  what  it  should  be.  It  will 
not  do  to  say  that  the  American 
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people,  with  its  practical  aptitudes, 
its  thorough  convictions  has  found 
the  solution  of  difficulties  in  gov- 
ernment better  than  any  other, 
and  that  its  own  country  and  its 
own  government  is  immeasurably 
superior  to  every  other,  can 
find  no  remedy  for  such  a  condi- 
tion of  affairs.  Americans  have  a 
supreme  confidence  in  themselves. 
They  believe  they  are  equal  to 
any  emergency.  Foreigners  for- 
merly sneered  at  this  quality,  but 
they  have  at  length  come  to 
recognize  there  is  reason  for  it. 
Surely  we  not  intend  to  admit 
that  there  is  one  difficulty  we  can- 
not surmount — one  evil  we  can- 
not reform — and  that  difficulty  in 
the  very  domain  where  we  arro- 
gate to  ourselves  most  knowledge 
and  the  clearest  conceptions — the 
domain  of  government. 

Laxity  in  attention  to  public 
affairs  has  become  the  one  beset- 
ting sin  of  our  people.  Our  gov- 
ernment was  founded  on  the 
theory  that  when  a  people  have 
the  right  to  govern  themselves 
they  would  neglect  no  act  essen- 
tial to  the  exercise  of  that  right, 
but  what  is  the  fact?  From  one 
end  of  the  country  to  the  other 
the  fact  is  proclaimed  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  intelligence  and 
higher  culture  of  the  nation  os- 
tentatiously echew  politics,  and 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
Now  politics  in  one  sense  is*  suffi- 
ciently repulsive  to  explain  their 


conduct,  but  I  have  already  said  I 
am  not  using  the  term  in  the  or- 
dinary sense.  I  am  not  thinking 
or  speaking  of  it  in  any  other  sense 
than  that  intelligent  interest  which 
I  insist  every  man  in  a  republican 
country  should  take  in  the  mea- 
sures that  are  proposed  for  its 
government.  It  is  undeniable 
that  when  one  wishes  to  belittle 
another  and  to  signify  that  one  is 
making  a  trade  of  public  life,  he 
is  stigmatized  as  a  politician.  I 
have  nothing  to  say  in  depreca- 
tion of  the  epithet  or  of  its  appli- 
cation. The  point  I  am  trying  to 
make  is  that  the  great  body  of  the 
people  ought  to  prevent  any  one 
from  making  politics  a  trade,  and 
ought  to  take  such  interest  in  public 
affairs,  and  personally  demonstrate 
that  interest  by  action  as  to  foil 
and  thwart  the  designs  of  those 
who  degrade  politics  into  a  trade. 
Now  the  great  body  of  the  people 
will  not  act  until  moved,  and 
there  are  two  forces  to  move 
them.  One  is  the  self-seeking 
element  whose  purposes  are  sel- 
fish. The  other  is  the  patriotic 
element  whose  purposes  are  the 
public  good,  and  if  this  last  ele- 
ment is  quiescent,  apathetic  and 
indifferent,  the  other  and  base 
motive  power,  must  predominate 
and  produce  bad  government. 

Probably  the  greatest  danger 
that  menaces  the  working  of  Re- 
publican institutions  is  the  consol- 
idation  of    the    influence   of  the 
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money  power.  Concentrated 
wealth  is  the  dynasty  of  modern 
States.  Like  all  dynasties  it  seeks 
to  attract  power  to  itself  and 
when  suffrage  is  universal,  the  in- 
fluence of  wealth  upon  the  elec- 
torate is  as  pernicious  as  it  is  uni- 
versal. Of  course  it  cloaks  its  de- 
signs under  specious  pretences. 
It  blatantly  proclains  popular 
benefits  to  be  its  aim,  and  by  se- 
ducing the  people  into  belief  into 
devotion  to  its  cause  make  them 
the  unconscious  abettors  of  the 
mischiefs  it  inflicts.  Under  other 
systems  there  are  counteracting 
influences  which  modify  its  power 
but  in  a  republican  government 
the  power  of  the  plutocracy  has 
nothing  to  oppose  it  but  intelli- 
gence and  patriotism,  and  when 
those  possessing  these  qualities 
abstain  from  participation  in  pub- 
lic affairs,  there  is  no  check  to  the 
domination  of  wealth. 

You  will  understand  I  am  not 
here  speaking  of  wealth  as  the 
possession  of  an  individval,  but 
the  concentration  of  all  the  pow- 
er of  accumulated  wealth  to  effect 
the  object  of  its  own  aggrandize- 
ment, and  to  secure  political  pow- 
er. We  see  what  effects  it  pro- 
duces even  when  wielded  by  an 
individual.  The  acquisition  of  in- 
dividual fortunes  has  accomplish- 
ed results  in  the  last  decade  at 
which  the  nation  would  have 
stood  aghast  so  recently  as  twen- 
ty-five years  ago.     Most  Ameri- 


cans sneer  at  what  they  are  pleas- 
ed to  call  the  effete  governments 
of  the  old  world,  wherein  the  pos- 
session of  wealth  with  other  influ- 
ences, has  created  caste  and  con- 
ferred exceptional  privileges  upon 
those  possessing  it.  Our  school 
books  teach  our  children  to  scorn 
the  constitution  of  the  House  of 
Lords  in  Great  Brittain,  which  is 
recruited  alone  from  men  who 
have  rendered  distinguished  ser- 
vices to  their  country,  or  have  in 
some  way  displayed  conspicuous 
personal  merits,  while  before  our 
own  eyes  the  body  in  our  gov- 
ernmental structure  that  corres- 
ponds to  that  House  contains 
members  whose  sole  claim  to  that 
position  and  sole  means  to  attain 
it  is  their  stupendous  wealth. 
New  States  are  raised  to  the  dig- 
nity of  co-equal  sovereignties, 
while  they  are  in  fact  close  bor- 
oughs that  some  hitherto  unknown 
lucky  adventurer  carries  in  his 
pocket  to  return  him  as  Senator. 
But  even  this  is  a  minor  phase  of 
the  evil,  and  not  the  one  I  have 
in  mind. 

Diffused  wealth  elevates  States 
and  peoples.  It  extends  education 
produces  refinement,  multiplies 
comforts,  and  enhances  the  pleas- 
ures of  life.  Concentrated  wealth 
creates  castes  and  subordinates 
everything  unto  itself,  and  when 
it  operates  m  upon  the  electoral 
bod/,  and  corrupts  and  debases 
the  excise  of  the  electoral  func- 
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tion,  purity  of  government  is  at  sire  to  relegate  those  who  have 
an  end.  What  security  is  there  j  been  conspicuous  in  employing 
for  popular  rights,  or  for  the  pro-  nefarious  methods  to  the  obscurity 
motion  of  the  general  welfare,  from  which  they  should  never  have 
when  an  influence  hostile  to  them  '  emerged? 

permeates  the  whole  structure  of!  The  expansion  of  liberal  ideas 
government.  <■  during  our  century  has  been  in- 

Seeing  the  evil  influences  that  j  deed  marvelous.  Old  modes  of 
have  had  full  sway  in  late  years,  I  thought  seem  to  have  perished, 
some  have  despaired  of  the  Re-  j  Conceptions  of  the  universe,  of 
public.  They  have  witnessed  cor-  1  our  planet  as  a  part  of  it,  of  man 
ruption  rampant  and  acknowl-  as  the  highest  form  of  intelligence 
edged;     evil     practices    cofessed  [  upon  it,  and   his  relations  to   his 


without  shame,  practices  more 
evil  still  charged  with  a  good 
show  of  proof  and  a  public   look- 


fellow-man  and  to  the  society  of 
which  he  forms  part,  have  been 
illuminated  by  the   discoveries  of 


ing  on,  not  with  stupefaction,  but  science,  the  speculations  of  phi- 
as  if  such  things  might  be  and  j  losophers,  and  the  disquisitions  of 
were  expected.  But  it  is  not  in  |  humanitarians.  Inquiries  into  the 
this  age,  nor  by  a  people  which  j  science  of  government  have  kept 
has  tried  the  experiment,  that  pace  with  these  explorations  of 
confidence    in   the   perpetuity   of ;  other  fields,  and  the  dogma  with 


republican  institutions  is  to  be 
destroyed  by  evanescent  difficul- 
ties. While  representative  gov- 
ernment is  extending  its  sway, 
and  its  principles  are  finding  lodg- 
ment in  the  minds  and  convictions 
of  nations  that  have  never  tried  it 
or  tried  it  imperfectly,  it  is  not 
here,  their  birthplace  and  home, 
that  the  experiment  will  be  ad- 
mitted to  be  a  failure.  Nor  is 
there  anything  in  the  present  out- 
look, unpromising  as  it  is  in  many 
respects,  to  dishearten  him  whose 
faith  has  been  temporarily  dis- 
turbed. There  is  a  manifest  re- 
awakening of  the  public  con- 
science, and  appearance  of  a  de- 


which  our  people  started  as  a  ba- 
sis has  gradually  and  almost  im- 
perceptibly unfolded  itself  among 
modern  peoples.  Representative 
institutions  are  the  only  possible 
government  of  the  future.  This 
is  conspicuously  true  of  those  na- 
tions that  belong  to  the  Teutonic 
race,  and  high  above  all  is  it  true  of 
the  english-speaking  people.  The 
germ  of  free  popular  government 
has  expanded  among  them  with 
greater  rapidity  than  any  other. 
They  appear  to  seize,  intuitively 
its  true  spirit,  and  to  work  out  the 
theory  in  a  more  practical  and  sub- 
stantial form  than  any  other.  How 
different  their  reduction  into  prac- 
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ticc  of  simple  general  principles 
from  the  vagaries  of  speculative 
theorists  of  other  races.  Compare 
the  noble  structure  of  our  consti- 
tution with  the  glittering  systems 
that  the  Abbe  Sieyes  formulated. 
Observe  the  good  sense,  the 
adaption  of  means  to  ends,  the 
gradual  incorporation  in  the  Eng- 
lish constitution  of  the  principles 
of  popular  freedom  while  retain- 
ing old  forms.  And  what  a  future 
does  it  unfold  for  coming  genera- 
tions. The  despairing  exclama- 
tion of  Alexander  sighing  for 
more  worlds  to  conquer  finds  no 
echo  in  the  hearts  of  English- 
speaking  peoples.  Their  own 
daring  spirit  of  adventure  finds 
new  worlds.  They  spread  out  in- 
to the  utterermost  corners  of  the 
earth,  fix  themselves  irrevocably 
upon  foreign  soil  and  subdue  na- 
tions unto  themselves,  or  so  in- 
sinuate their  modes  of  thought 
and  principles  of  action  in  them 
that  they  are  insensibly  domina- 
ted by  English  ideas,  and  become 
one  in  that  great  family  of  En- 
glish peoples  that  to  all  appear- 
ance seems  destined  to  subdue 
the  globe. 

To  us,  more  perhaps  than  to 
any  other  nation,  are  public  vir- 
tues and  political  education  nec- 
cessary — necessary  not  only  to 
the  beneficent  operation  but  to 
the  actual  existence  of  our  insti- 
tutions. In  other  nations  the 
stability   of  the   existing  order  is 


so  guaranteed  that  fluctuations  of 
popular  sentiment  do  not  imme- 
diately or  radically  effect  it.  But 
with  us,  where  all  institutional 
existence  depends  for  perpetua- 
tion on  the  continuance  of  popular 
consent,  the  influences  which  con- 
trol that  consent  inevitably  at- 
tractour  highest  solicitude.  Those 
influences,  expressed  in  general 
terms,  are  right  feeling  and  right 
thinking,  and  hence  the  prime 
necessity  of  our  civil  life  is  the 
education  of  the  public  conscience 
and  the  public  mind  in  civil  af- 
fairs. 

The  great  practical  question 
therefore  which  this  necessity  im- 
poses on  us  for  solution  is  what  is 
the  best  method  of  accomplishing 
the  end  in  view.  Much  has  been 
accomplished  in  that  direction  by 
the  utterances  of  unpartisan  jour- 
nals, by  political  debates  and  es- 
says, and  by  the  writings  of  great 
publicists.  But  much  more  re- 
mains to  be  done,  and  what  re- 
mains cannot  be  done  by  fugative 
!  paragraphs,  occasional  debates 
;  and  didactic  tomes.  The  under- 
taking is  vast  and  necessitates 
conscientious,  patient  and  persis- 
tent labor.  Institutions  of  learn- 
ing are  therefore  the  most  effec- 
tive agencies  for  the  promotion  of 
this  good  work.  Right  here  in 
our  schools  and  colleges  must  be 
laid  the  basis  of  our  political  re- 
generation and  purification.  In 
the  school  day  season  of  life  the 
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mental  and  emotional  structure 
has  its  highest  malleability,  and 
its  highest  susceptibility  of  per- 
manent impression.  We  find 
then  and  there,  as  we  never  again 
find,  the  organization,  the  meth- 
ods, the  appliances  and  the  sur- 
roundings necessary  to  the  gene- 
sis of  right  feeling  and  right 
thinking.  In  that  early  commu- 
nity alone  is  it  practicable  to  car- 
ry on  that  harmonious  cultiva- 
tion of  mind  and  heart  necessary 
to  full  and  complete  education. 
There  alone  is  it  practicable  to 
conjoin  virtuous  action  with  the 
inculcation  of  virtuous  maxims, 
and  that  leads  up  to  the  formation 
of  those  virtuous  habits  which  are 
our  best  assurances  of  correct 
conduct.  Here  then,  I  reiterate, 
we  must  lay  the  foundation  of 
knowledge  and  of  right  principle 
in  respect  to  political  obligation 
which  is  the  condition  precedent 
of  a  purer  code  of  political  ethics. 
I  mention  therefore  as  a  practi- 
cal corallary  from  this  proposition 
that  a  chair  of  political  philosophy 
should  be  as  permanent  a  feature 
in  the  curriculum  of  American  col- 
leges as  a  chair  of  natural  phi- 
losophy or  of  moral  philoso- 
phy. We  have  taught  in  all  of 
our  colleges  man's  duty  to  God 
and  to  his  fellow  man,  but  our 
schools  contain  no  provision 
whatever  for  tuition  upon  the 
wide  range  of  duties  growing  out 
of  men's  political   relations  with 


each  other  and  with  the  State. 
The  more  we  reflect  upon  it  the 
more  astonishing  the  hiatus  be- 
comes. Great  institutions,  pre- 
sumably embodying  the  culture, 
the  intelligence  and  conservatory 
wisdom  of  the  country,  tender  to 
the  Republic  as  their  eleves,  fitted 
for  the  great  functions  of  life,  men 
who  are  ignorant  of  one  of  the 
most  pregnant  of  those  functions 
— men  armed  with  the  elective 
franchise  and  thus  entrusted  with 
the  destinies  of  the  nation,  who 
are  wholly  untaught  in  the  funda- 
mental duties  of  citizenship. 

This  is  a  crying  and  danger 
breeding  omission,  and  becomes 
more  and  more  a  subject  of  solici- 
tous thought  as  our  population 
grows  denser  and  as  the  struggle 
for  existence  becomes  more  des- 
perate, while  the  elective  franchise 
has  been  extended  to  its  utmost 
limit,  and  ignorance  of  civic  obli- 
gation is  magnified  into  a  standing 
menace  and  peril. 

It  does  not  consist  with  the 
scheme  or  scope  of  this  address 
to  discuss  any  particular  system 
which  might  be  the  special  sub- 
ject of  instruction  in  the  domain 
of  political  philosophy,  and  yet 
there  is  one  which  is  so  general 
in  its  nature,  and  so  pervading  in 
its  importance  that  I  must  advert 
to  it.  It  is  the  danger  to  consti- 
tutional government  that  comes 
from  a  rampant  development  of 
the  democratical  idea.     If  there  is 
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one  inculcation  of  experience 
which  may  be  assumed  as  an  ab- 
solute postulate,  it  is  that  supreme 
power  cannot  be  safely  lodged  ex- 
clusively in  the  hands  of  the  one, the 
few  or  the  many.  Neither  King 
nor  aristocracy  nor  majority 
alone  therefore  can  be  trusted 
with  unchecked  power.  Each 
must  be  a  check  upon  the  other. 
There  must  be  checks  and  bal- 
ances. The  founders  of  our  re- 
public clearly  understood  this. 
Their  debates  in  the  great  con- 
vention of  1789  attest  it.  Never 
for  a  moment  were  they  misled 
by  the  fatal  impiety  and  falsity 
of  the  utterance  that  the  voice  of 
the  people  is  the  voice  of  God. 
They  were  not  so  ignorant  of  hu- 
man nature,  or  of  the  teachings  of 
the  past  as  to  expect  justice  from 
the  reign  of  unfettered  majorities 
any  more  than  from  the  rule  of  a 
single  absolute  despot.  They 
were  not  such  shallow  optimists 
as  to  believe  that  by  merely  con- 
glomerating a  number  of  imperfect 
and  simple  units  they  could  educe 
a  perfect  and  sinless  aggregate.  On 
the  contrary  they  knew  that  the  evil 
tendencies  of  men  were  intensified 
rather  than  weakened  by  aggre- 
gation, and  that  they  required 
even  stronger  restraints  in  the 
mass  than  as  individuals.  They 
would  not  therefore  trust  their 
country  to  the  unbridled  sway  of 
many  erring  men,  and  instead  of 
advocating   the   absolute    rule  of 


majorities  they  combatted  it,  and 
their  keen  ears  detected  more  of 
satanic  than  of  divine  refrain  in 
the  vox  popitli  dogma  that  cap- 
tivates by  its  sonorous  expression. 
They  saw  that  the  great  and 
abiding  peril  to  their  plan  of  free 
government  lay  in  the  majority 
rule,  and  hence  their  cardinal  aim 
was  so  to  fashion  and  formulate 
their  plan  as  to  prevent  that  rule 
from  becoming  supreme  and  ab- 
solute. The  fruit  of  their  labors 
is  that  written  instrument  which 
we  call  a  Constitution,  and  which 
in  the  perfection  of  its  details,  in 
the  general  symmetry  of  its  whole, 
in  the  political  wisdom  of  which 
it  is  the  highest  expression,  there 
was  not  an  exemplar,  and  there 
never  can  be  a  reproduction. 
There  it  stands  in  solitary  maj- 
esty, its  great  outlines  in  bold 
relief  upon  the  political  sky,  the 
wonder  of  the  age  that  produced 
it,  and  the  marvel  of  all  political 
thinkers  from  then  till  now. 

What  we  need  then  as  a  strong 
and  immutable  constituent  in  the 
faculty  of  every  American  institu- 
tion of  learning  is  a  chair  of  polit- 
ical philosophy  that  shall  have 
for  its  special  functions  the  ex- 
pounding of  the  practical  duties 
of  citizenship,  and  shall  bring 
those  duties  within  the  sphere  of 
moral  obligation,  not  only  teach- 
ing those  duties  and  instructing 
as  to  their  nature  and  sphere,  but 
imposing   their  performance  as  a 
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sacred   and    imprescriptible    debt 
upon  the  coming  generations. 

And  this  is   the  great  practical 
lesson  I  would  enforce,    that  the 


performance  of  the  political  func- 
tions that  appertain  to  citizens  of 
our  republic  is  the  important  duty 
of  the  hour. 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  JUVENAL. 


We  do  not  look  to  satire  for 
philosophy.  Its  business  is  to  ridi- 
cule and  destroy.  Its  weapons 
are  laughter,  sneers  or  curses. 
But  laughter,  sneers,  nor  curses 
ever  kindled  the  light  of  knowl- 
edge in  the  human  mind  or  warm- 
ed the  human  heart  with  generous 
impulse.  We  would  seek  conso- 
lation sooner  in  the  hyena's  den 
than  in  the  writings  of  Swift.  Yet 
that  immortal  genius  has  done  for 
satire  what  Shakespeare  did  for 
the  drama.  There  can  be  nothing 
new  in  satire  after  Swift. 

Among  the  ancient  satirists  no 
one  approaches  Juvenal.  His  style 
is  lofty,  eloquent  and  burning  ; 
his  words  are  apt  and  forcible  and 
grouped  into  sentences  of  tre- 
mendous power.  He  rushes  along 
in  a  resistless  torrent  of  indignant 
and  furious  eloquence,  overwhel- 
ming vice  and  folly  as  if  under  the 
avalanche  of  Niagara.  His  meth- 
od is  entirely  different  from  Swift's. 
The  latter  is  mild  and  polite,  even 
when  making  the  final  thrust.  He 
gets  you  into  his  power  gradually, 
deliberately,  imperceptibly,  with- 


out moving  a  muscle  of  his  imper- 
turbable countenance.  If  you  are 
thirsty,  he  tickles  your  palate  with 
pictures  of  delicious  beverages  and 
praises  your  favorite  drink.  Care- 
fully mixing  the  drink,  according 
to  your  own  directions,  he  pres- 
ently pours  in  a  quantity  of  white 
powder.  "This  powder,"  says  he, 
"has  the  rare  power  of  quenching 
thirst,  not  merely  for  once  but 
forever."  He  watches  the  spasms 
of  your  limbs  without  a  visible 
emotion.  When  the  arsenic  has 
done  its  work,  he  quietly  remarks, 
"Happy  man  !  he  will  thirst  no 
more."  Such  was  Swift;  a  volcano 
at  rest — within  it  the  fires  of  hell; 
without,  a  quiet,  placid  and  lovely 
landscape.  Had  he  possessed  the 
power  of  transmigration,  Swift 
would  doubtless  have  hesitated 
whether  to  become  a  volcano  or  a 
mirage.  A  mirage,  deceiving  all 
human  senses  and  caricaturing  all 
human  hopes  and  fears,  would  be 
the  materialized  spirit  of  Swift. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  exhibit 
Juvenal  as  a  satirist.  But  before 
exhibiting  his  philosophy,  I  can 
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not  refrain  from  showing  his  mas- 
terly portrait  of  the  flatterer.  The 
flatterer  is,  of  course,  a  stock 
character  in  literature.  Shake- 
speare has  painted  him  twice  in 
one  play. 

'■'■Hamlet:  Do  you  see  yonder  cloud 
that's  almost  in  shape  like  a  camel? 

Polonius:  By  the  Mass,  and  'tis  like  a 
camel,  indeed. 

Ham:     Methinks  it  is  like  a  weasel. 

Pol.     It  is  backed  like  a  weasel. 

Ham.     Or  like  a  whale? 

Pol.     Very  like  a  whale." 

Again,  when  Osric  enters  Ham- 
let's presence  with  head  uncover- 
ed: 

"Ham.  .  .  .  Put  your  bonnet 
to  his  right  use ;    'tis  for  the  head. 

Osr.  I  thank  your  lordship,  'tis  very 
hot. 

Ham.  No,  believe  me,  tis  very  cold : 
the  wind  is  northerly. 

Osr.  It  is  indifferent  cold,  my  lord, 
indeed. 

Ham.  But  yet,  methinks,  it  is  very 
sultry  and  hot  for  my  complexion. 

Osr.  Exceedingly,  my  lord,  it  is  very 
sultry, — as  'twere, — I  cannot  tell  how." 

Juvenal's  flatterer  uses  no  words. 
He  speaks  with  his  countenance. 

"  If  you  smile,  he  shakes  with 
a  horse-laugh ;  he  weeps  if  he  sees 
the  tears  of  a  friend,  but  he  is  not 
sad;  if  you  call  for  a  little  fire,  he 
puts  on  his  overcoat;  if  you  say  'I 
am  hot,'  he  sweats." 

The  pencil  of  Hogarth  never 
made  bolder  or   more  expressive 


strokes  than  these,  "Si  dixeris 
a;stuo,  sudat."  "If  you  takea  pinch 
of  snuff,  he'll  sneeze,"  says  our 
homely  proverb;  and  like  all 
proverbs  that  have  stood  the  test 
of  time  and  popular  favor,  it  is 
apt  and  strong.  But  it  is  not  so 
strong  as  Juvenal's;  for,  after  all, 
sneezing  and  gaping  may  be  con- 
tagious, and  a  practised  nose  may 
be  set  a  twitching  at  the  sight  or 
even  the  thought  of  snuff. 

Juvenal  is  not  usually  ranked 
among  the  ancient  philosophers. 
The  brilliant  flash  of  his  satire 
has  dimmed  the  steady  light  of 
his  philosophy.  But,  when  we 
consider  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  we  admire  his  philosophy 
not  less  than  his  satire.  Of  that 
age  he  himself  has  said: 

''Ovine  in  pr&cipiti  vitium 
stctit"  "All  vice  has  reached  its 
climax."  Probitas  laudator  et  al- 
get!'  "Honor  is  praised  and — 
freezes." 

"It  is  difficult"  said  he,  "not  to 
write  satire."  If  talent  is  lacking, 
indignation  makes  verses." 

Juvenal  does  not  present  a  log- 
ical system  of  philosophy.  It  is 
interspersed,  here  and  there, 
among  his  satires,  most  o(  which 
have  a  strong  local  coloring  pe- 
culiar to  that  age  and  country.  In 
these  satires  his  moral  precepts 
sparkle  like  gems  in  antique  set- 
tings. Let  us  look  at  some  of 
them  and  see  if  they  are  pure. 
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Of  Noble  Birtlu 

"Malo  pater  tibi  sit  Thersites,  dummodo 

tu  sis 
Aeacidae  similis,Vulcaniaque  armacapes- 

sas, 
Quam    te    Thersitas     similem    producat 

Achilles," 

Sat.  VIII  vv  269, '70, '71. 

"  I  had  rather  thy  father  were  Ther- 
sites, so  thou  be  like  Achilles  and  wield 
the  arms  of  Vulcan,  than  that  Achilles 
should  beget  thee,  like  Thersites." 

Again, 

" Miserum  est  aliorum   incumbere 

famae  " 

Sat.  VIII.  v.  76. 

"It  is  wretched  to  lean  on  others'  fame." 
Again, 


*f Nobilitas   sola   est   atque    unica 

Virtus. 

Sat.  VIII.  v.  20 

"  The  only  genuine  nobility  is  virtue." 

Of  Fortune:  (i.  e.  Luck.) 

"Nullum  nutnen  habes,  si  sit  prudentia: 

nos  te, 
"Nos  facimus,  Fortuna,  Deam,  caeloque 

locamus." 

Sat.  X.  vv.  364-5. 

"Thou  hast  no  divinity,  O  Fortune,  if 
we  be  wise;  it  is  we  ourselves  that  make 
thee  a  goddess  and  put  thee  in  the  skies." 

Again, 

"Victrix  Fortunae  Sapientia." 

Sat.  XIII.  v.  20. 
"The  conqueror  of  fortune  is  wisdom." 

Of  Avarice: 

" manifesta  phrenesis 

Ut  locuples  moriaris,  egentis  vivere  fato." 
Sat.  XIV.  vv.  135-6. 

"It  is  plain  madness  to  live  poor  in 
order  to  die  rich." 

Again, 

"Crescit    amor  nummi,    quantum    ipsa 
pecunia  crevit." 

Sat  XIV.  v.  139. 


"The  love  of  money  increases,  as  much 
as  money  itself  increases." 

Of  Physical  Pleasures: 

" Voluptates   commendat   rarior 

usus."     - 

Sat.  XI.  v.  208, 
"If  all  the  year  were  playing  holidays, 
To  sport  would  be  as  tedious  as  to 

work  ; 
But  when  they  seldom  come,  they 
wish'd-for  come." 

Shaks.  Hen.  IV. 

Of Honor : 

"  Summum  crede  nefas  animam  pre- 
ferre  pudori,  et  propter  vitam  vivendi 
perdere  causas." 

Sat.   VIII.  vv.  83,-'4. 

"Believe  it  to  be  the  greatest  wicked- 
ness to  place  life  before  honor ;  and,  for 
the  sake  of  life,  to  lose  the  reasons  for 
living." 

Of  Moral  Guilt  : 

" — Scelus  intra   se  taciturn  qui  cogitat 

ullum, 
"  Facti  crimen  habet." 

Sat.  XIII.  vv.  209~'io. 
"He  that  devises  in  the  silence  of  his 
own  heart   any   wickedness,    is  guilty  of 
the  deed." 

Of  Happiness  .- 

"  Nemo  malus  felix." 

Sat.  IV,  v.  8. 
"  No  bad  man  is  happy." 

Of  Revenge: 

" Minuti 

"  Semper  et  infirmi  est  animi  exiguique 

voluptas 
"Ultio." 

Sat.  XIII,  vv.  i89-'90-'9i. 

"Revenge  is' always  the  satisfaction  of 
a  mind,  petty,,  weak  and  small." 
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Of  Nature: 

"Nunquam  aliud  natuta.  aliud  sapien- 

tia  dicit," 

Sat.  XIV.,  v.  321. 

"  Never  does  nature  say  one  thing, 
wisdom  another." 

The  most  powerful  of  Juvenal's 
satires  are  the  sixth  and  the  tenth. 
These  are  also  the  longest  and 
most  polished.  The  former  is  a 
fierce  invective  against  the  female 
sex.  Although  it  aims  at  a  lofty 
standard  of  virtue,  yet  it  is  grossly 
scurrilous.  The  picture  of  Roman 
women  here  exhibited,  caricature 
as  it  is,  shows  the  frightful  rotten- 
ness of  social  life  in  Rome.  No 
one  can  study  it  without  wonder 
how  the  empire  stood  so  long. 
Among  many  fine  phrases  I  ex- 
tract from  the  satire  two  which 
have  won  a  place  in  modern 
language  and  literature.  They 
are  both  applied  by  Juvenal  to  the 
women  of  his  day.  Of  a  modest 
woman  he  says: 

"Rara  avis  in   terris,   nigroque  simillima 
cygno." 

Also: 

"Quis  custodiet  ipsos  custodes." 

The  tenth  satire  is  the  most 
universal  in  application  and  the 
most  modern  in  style.  Its  subject 
is  the  "Vanity  of  Human  Wishes." 
It  maintains  that  the  chief  objects 
of  human  desire  are  the  chief 
causes  of  human  misery.  Money, 
civic  power,  eloquence,  military 
glory,    long    life    and  beauty   are 


the  will-'o-the-wisps  that  lure 
foolish  mortals  to  destruction.  It 
is  full  of  the  most  striking  illus- 
trations of  its  general  propositions, 
drawn  from  the  history  of  all  na- 
tions of  antiquity.  At  the  close 
the  poet  tells  us  in  a  strain  of 
simple  but  touching  eloquence 
the  true  object  of  life.  I  doubt  if 
there  is  a  more  striking  or  beau- 
tiful passage  in  classic  philosophy. 

Though  deeply  sensible  of  my 
inability  to  convey  a  just  idea  of 
the  power  and  beauty  of  this  cel- 
brated  satire,  I  present  a  brief 
abstract  of  its  ideas.  The  spirited 
metrical  translations  by  Dryden 
and  Gifford,  and  Dr.  Johnson's 
paraphrase  furnish  a  fair  concep- 
tion of  its  plan  to  those  unable  to 
enjoy  the  original,  but  they  repre- 
sent the  Latin  as  little  as  a  modern 
chromo  does    Guido's  Beatrice. 

"In  all  the  world  few  can  dis- 
tinguish blessings  from  evils. 
What  do  we  fear  or  desire  with 
reason?  The  facile  gods  have 
destroyed  whole  families  by  grant- 
ing their  prayers. 

"Most  people  long  for  wealth; 
I  but  poison  is  never   drunk   from 
:  earthen-ware.     The  traveler  with 
empty  pockets  will  whistle  in  the 
j  face  of  the  robber.     Rarely  does 
I  a   soldier   enter   a   garret,    but  a 
whole   cohort  beseiged  the    gar- 
dens of  wealthy  Seneca. 

"Some  pray  for  civic  power.  But 
powerful  envy  hurls  them  head- 
long.    The  statue    of  great  Se- 
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janus,  but   yesterday  worshipped  j  alone    shows    how   small  are  the 
by  the  people,   is   dragged  along  J  little  bodies  of  men. 


the  streets  and  thrown  into  the 
fire.  That  face,  second  only  to 
the  Emperor  in  all  the  world,  is 
melted  down  into  pots  and  pans. 
What  ruined  Crassus  and  Pompey 
and  great  Caesar?  The  highest 
office,  forsooth,  obtained  by  every 
trick  and  powerful  prayers  grant- 
ed by  malignant  deities.  Few 
rulers  die  a  bloodless  death. 

"  Every  school-boy  longs  to  be 
a  Cicero  or  Demosthenes;  but  it 
was  their  eloquence  that  killed 
them  both.  Cicero  might  have 
laughed  at  Antony's  swords,  had 
his  orations  been  such  poor  stuff 
as  his  poems.  It  was  an  evil  day 
for  Demosthenes,  when  his  father 
washed  the  soot  of  the  black- 
smith's shop  off  his  face  and  sent 
him  to  school  to  a  rhetorician. 


Old  age  is  a  universal  desire. 
But  with  what  mighty  evils  is 
a  long  old  age  continually  filled! 
"There  is  much  difference  between 
youths.  But  all  old  men  are 
alike.  A  trembling  voice,  totter- 
ing limbs,  a  bald  head,  the  second 
infancy  of  the  nose  and  toothless 
gums, — these  are  old  age.  This 
one  is  lame  in  the  shoulder,  that 
one  in  the  hips;  another  one  has 
lost  both  eyes  and  envies  the  one- 
eyed.  Greater  than  the  loss  of 
every  limb  is  the  loss  of  reason. 
He  knows  not  the  names  of  the 
servants  nor  the  face  of  his  friends, 
nor  those  whom  he  himself  has 
begotten.  Even  though  the  mind 
remain  strong,  he  must  behold 
the  funerals  of  his  wife  and  broth- 
ers and  sisters.     This  is  the  pen- 


Thirst    for    military    fame    has   alty  inflicted  upon  those  that  live 
ruined  many  a  land.      The  war-   long;  to  grow  old  in  the  midst  of 


rior's  immortality  is  proclaimed  on 
his  sepulchre.  But  even  sepulchres 
are  mortal.  The  roots  of  the 
barren  fig  tree  can  burst  them  to 
pieces.  Great  Hannibal  leaped 
over  the  Pyrenees  and  rushed  like 


grief  and  mourning  and  perpetual 
sorrow.  Nestor  outlived  three 
generations.  As  he  gazed  upon 
the  burning  corpse  of  his  son,  he 
asked  what  crime  he  had  com- 
mitted   deserving  so  long   a  life. 


a  madman    through    the    Alpine  ;  Old  age  showed  Priam'  his  king- 


snows.  For  what?  To  please 
school  boys  and  become  a  theme 
for  Freshman  orators.  The  young 
man  from  Pella  chafes  within  the 
narrow  limits  of  the  universe  and 
weeps  for  more  worlds  to  conquer. 
When  he  enters  Babylon,  he  will 
be  content  with  six  feet.     Death 


dom  destroyed  and  Troy  in  ashes. 
Kind  Campania  gave  Pompey  the 
fever,  which  he  ought  to  have 
prayed  for.  But  he  prayed  for 
life,  and  got  his  head  hacked  off 
for  him  in  Egypt. 

"What  woman  does  not  wish  to 
be    beautiful?     But  Lucretia   for- 


So 
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bids  beauty  to  be  prayed  for  and 
Verginia  had  gladly  exchanged 
her  beautiful  form  for  the  ugly 
hump  of  Rutila.  The  union  of 
beauty  and  chastity  is  most  rare. 
"Shall  mortals,  therefore,  wish 
for  nothing?  If  you  ask  my  ad- 
vice, you  will  allow  the  gods 
themselves  to  decide  what  is  best 
for  us  and  suitable  to  our  condi- 
tion. For,  instead  of  pleasant 
things,  the  gods  will  give  all  that 
is  best.  Man  is  dearer  to  them 
than  to  himself.  We,  led  on  by 
the  impulse  of  our  mind  and  by 
mighty  and  blinding  passion, 
seek  matrimony  and  off-spring. 
But  they  know  what  sort  of  sons 
we  will  have  and  what  sort  of 
wife.  Yet,  in  order  that  you  may 
pray  for  something  and  offer  up 
in  your  chapel  the  sacrificial  en- 
trails and  sausages  of  the  little 
white  pig,  pray  that  you  may  have 
a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body. 
Ask  for  a  spirit  that  is  brave  and 
free  from  the  terror  of  death,  that 
reckons  the  close  of  life's  career 
among  the  blessings  of  nature, 
that  can  endure  any  toil,  knows 
not  how  to  be  angry,  longs  anxi- 
ously for  nothing,  and  prefers  the 
hardships  and  dire  labors  of  Her- 
cules to  lust  and  banquets  and  the 
downy  couches  of  Sardanapalus. 
I  only  show  you  what  you  your- 
self can  give  to  yourself.  The 
only  road  to  a  tranquil  life  lies 
open  through  virtue,  narrow  but 
straight.     Thou  hast  no  divinity, 


O  Fortune,  if  we  be  wise:  it  is  we, 
it  is  we  that  make  thee  a  goddess 
and  place  thee  in  the  skies." 

Truly  this  man  was  a  philoso- 
pher. Had  the  light  of  God  il- 
lumined his  soul,  his  satires  had 
been  sermons  and  his  philosophy 
had  glowed  with  the  zeal  of  a 
martyr. 

"Vanity  of  vanities,  saith  the 
Preacher,  vanity  of  vanities,  all  is 
vanity.  What  profit  hath  a  man 
of  all  his  labor  which  he  taketh 
under  the  sun?         *  * 

"I  have  seen  all  the  works  that  are 
done  under  the  sun;  and,  behold, 
all  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spir- 
it. *  *  *  Let  us  hear 
the  conclusion  of  the  whole  mat- 
ter: Fear  God  and  keep  his  com- 
mandments; for  this  is  the  whole 
duty  of  man.  For  God  shall 
bring  every  work  into  judgment, 
with  every  secret  thing,  whether 
it  be  good,  or  whether  it  be  evil." 

The  concluding  verses  of  Ju- 
venal's satire  are  so  forcible  and 
eloquent  that  I  take  the  liberty  of 
inserting  them  here.  The  classic 
guest  that  has  patiently  bided  the 
close  of  this  rude  repast  may  now 
revive  his  spirits  and  reward  his 
courtesy  with  a  sip  of  genuine 
Falernian,  mellowed  by  seventeen 
centuries. 

"Orandum  est  ut  sit  mens  sana  incorpore  sano: 
Fortem  posce  aninium  mortis  terrore  carentem, 
(Jui  spatium  vitae  cxtremum  inter  munera  ponat 
Naturae(  qui  ferre  quest  quoscunque  laborcs, 
Nesciat  irasci,  cupiat  nihil,  et  potiores 
Hcrculis  acrumnas  crcdat  sa:vosquc  labores, 
Et  Venere  et  ccenis  et  pluma  Sardanapali 
Monstro  quod  ipse  tibi  possis  dare;  semita  certe 
Tranquillae  per  virtutem  patct  unica  vitae, 
Nullum  numen  habes  si  sit   Prudentia;  nos  te, 
Nos  facimus,  Fortuna,  deam  caeloque  locamus." 

Geo.  T.  Winston. 
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DISCONTENT  AMONG  THE  LABORING  CLASSES. 


There  is  a  force  in  the  world's 
politics  to-day  that  is  aggressively 
opposed  to  the  present  organiza- 
tion of  society.  It  is  a  strong  and 
active  element  on  the  banks  of 
the  Don  and  the  Neva  ;  among 
the  bright  villages  of  Saxony  and 
Bavana;  the  valleys  of  Lombardy; 
the  smoke-begrimmed  districts  of 
Lancasshire — even  on  our  own 
American  shores.  This  force  is 
the  ominous  expressions  of  dis- 
content among  the  laboring  class- 
es. It  is  becoming  more  and  more 
violent  and  threatening.  At  the 
prasent  moment  Central  Europe 
throbs  with  the  pulsations  of  a 
social  revolution.  Communism 
in  France,  Internationalism  in 
Spain  and  Italy,  Socialism  in  Ger- 
many,formulated  with  exact  learn- 
ing, and  fanned  by  the  pessimistic 
aristocracy,  Nihilism  in  Russia, 
buoyed  up  by  thoughtful  intel- 
lects, all  point  to  the  same  end — 
the  demolition  of  the  present  so- 
cial fabric  and  the  rebuilding  of  a 
different  structure  upon  its  ruins. 

But  is  this  spirit  of  discontent 
confined  to  the  European  conti- 
nent ?  Alas  !  No.  It  has  trav- 
ersed the  sea  and  entered  the 
bosom  of  many  of  our  own  popula- 
tion. Do  you  say  that  in  this  coun- 
try of  free  institutions,  universal 
suffrage    and    individual    liberty ; 


1  where  wrong  is  sure  to  be  redress- 
,  ed,  where  the  press  mirrors  free 
thought,  and  public  halls  resound 
withfree  speech,  it  is  impossible  to 
implant  the  seeds  of  discontent  ? 
The  developments  among  the 
laboring  classes  in  our  large  cities 
for  the  last  ten  years  have  dispel- 
led any  such  illusion. 

Never  before  has  civilization  as- 
summed  the  distinctive  phase  it 
now  bears.  The  pomp  of  chival- 
ry, the  power  of  feudalism,  the 
faith  of  the  crusades,  the  blind 
obedience  to  church  and  State 
have  passed  away.  With  the 
nineteenth  century  a  new  era  has 
dawned  upon  the  world.  The 
mechanical  and  industrial  arts 
have  dethroned  the  ideas  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  made  the  in- 
crease of  wealth  and  comfort  the 
open  path  for  every  individual  to 
property  and  power.  But  mark 
their  concomitants.  In  all  ages 
society  has  felt  oppressive  bur- 
dens. While  a  nation  has  attain- 
ed to  the  utmost  wealth  and  cul- 
ture, it  has  sunk  to  depths  of 
I  misery  and  want.  While  a  nation 
has  been  rich  its  people  have  been 
poor.  Hence,  through  all  the 
ages,  a  wail  of  bitter  discontent 
has  gone  up  from  the  masses.  But 
the  mists  of  centuries  are  now 
rolling  away,  and  with  vision  dim 
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as  yet,  the  laborer  sees  within  his 
grasp  wealth  and  enjoyment, 
hitherto  unattainable.  To-day 
poverty  looks  in  the  face  of  wealth 
and  is  dazzled.  Reason  is  dashed 
aside  and  labor  arraigns  capital  as 
the  culprit  on  whose  head  rests 
the  guilt  of  ages  and  by  whose 
destruction  the  golden  age  is  to 
come.  This  hostility  to  capital 
and  large  individual  property 
characterizes  a  great  portion  of 
the  laboring  classes  of  America. 

Previous  to  our  strike  of  'jj 
there  had  been  a  feeling  through- 
out Christendom  that  the  United 
States  had  solved  the  problem  of 
harmonizing  capital  and  labor. 
But  the  fallacy  of  this  idea  was 
seen  in  that  alarming  strike.  The 
last  rays  of  the  sun  as  it  sank  be- 
low the  horizon  on  the  night  of 
July  22,  1877,  fell  upon  a  land 
where  the  hum  of  machinery  and 
forty  millions  of  happy  voices 
blended  together  in  harmony. 
Like  the  inhabitants  of  Pompeii 
before  the  destruction  of  their 
city,  Americans  were  not  aware 
of  what  was  soon  to  burst  upon 
them.  Outwardly,  America  was 
contented  and  industrious;  and, 
as  her  citizens  went  quietly  to 
their  repose  that  night,  they  little 
dreamed  that  the  lower  classes, 
the  uneducated,  the  refuse  of  the 
Paris  commune  and  the  incendi- 
aries of  Berlin  and  Ireland,  would 
take  advantage  of  our  national 
hospitality  and  attempt  to  under- 


mine the  foundations  of  society. 
But,  during  the  next  week  riot 
and  anarchy  overran  the  country, 
shedding  blood,  destroying  prop- 
erty, and  filling  the  land  with 
consternation  and  distress.  It 
became  not  a  question  of  mere 
wages,  but  of  public  safety,  and  it 
had  to  be  treated  as  an  ep- 
idemic. Since  those  memorable 
July  days  strikes  of  a  less  formid- 
able character  have  been  con- 
stantly occurring  all  over  the 
North. 

The  American  laborer, disheart- 
ened by  the  business  depression 
and  the  unsettled  condition  of 
the  finance,  eagerly  listen  to  the 
delusive  teachings  of  the  emis- 
saries of  social  revolution.  Their 
miserable  condition  is  ascribed  to 
the  defective  organization  of  so- 
ciety, and  their  ideas  of  govern- 
mental functions  are  mischievous- 
ly distracted.  Thus  it  is  that 
secret  political  organizations,  la- 
bor leagues,  and  associate  brother- 
hoods, are  banded  together  for 
the  avowed  purpose  of  overthrow- 
ing our  social  organization.  Their 
operations  are  in  secret,  but  their 
intentions  are  thrown  open  to  the 
light  of  open  day.  Whispers  have 
grown  to  murmurs,  and  murmurs 
to  threats.  The  long  pent  fires 
have  at  length  burst  forth  in  a 
threatening  conflagration.  The 
cry,  at  first  confused  and  indis- 
tinct, is  now  articulate  and  intel- 
ligible, resounding   from  ocean  to 
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ocean.  It  is  from  our  centers  of 
population  that  these  evil  prin- 
ciples are  being  dispersed.  The 
timid  tremble,  and  the  thoughtful 
ponder  over  the  results. 

In  fact,  the  condition  of  Amer- 
ican society  is  to-day,  to  say  the 
least,  a  lamentable  one.  The  sad 
truth  is,  that  capital  under  the 
stimulus  of  modern  society  is  too 
often  utterly  deaf  to  the  appeals 
of  both  justice  and  mercy.  It 
cares  for  nothing  but  its  own  in- 
crease. The  law  of  concentration 
is  to-day  in  full  blast,  pointing  to 
the  still  lower  degradation  of  the 
masses  and  the  more  complete 
domination  of  the  few. 

There  are  men  in  the  North 
and  West  who  can  engineer  enor- 
mous commercial  enterprises, 
men  more  powerful  than  the 
crown  princes  of  Europe;  men 
who  can  wield  millions  of  bank 
stock;  men  who  can  combine  and 
manipulate  grand  systems  of  rail- 
ways employing  thousands  of 
people  and  millions  of  money,  but 
not  yet  has  there  a  man  stepped 
forth  with  a  comprehensive  plan 
for  the  co-operation  and  elevation 
of  the  lower  classes  of  mankind. 
We  have  a  billion  broad  free 
acres  of  land  in  the  West  invit- 
ing the  poor  of  a  pauperized 
world,  but  the  speculator  instead 
of  the  pauper  is  getting  them. 
Invention  has  multiplied  the 
wealth-producing  power  of  this 
age   till   the   wildest    dreams    of 


poesy  have  been  realized.  But 
still  the  poor  are  left  at  their 
heavy  toil,  still  poor  houses  and 
tenement  houses  increase  and 
darken  the  land. 

But  the  injustice  which  the 
laboring  classes  have  so  long  suf- 
fered cannot  for  a  great  while 
survive  the  march  of  progress.  I 
thank  God  that  the  vultures 
which  have  so  long  preyed  upon 
the  poor  and  ignorant  have  at 
length  begun  to  look  out  amazed 
from  their  giddy  perches!  Their 
abodes  have  been  attacked  in  the 
old  world,  they  have  been  bruised 
and  shattered  in  the  North,  and  I 
pray  God  that  they  may  be 
crushed  throughout  the  earth! 

But  the  vital  question  with  us  is 
not  "  How  may  the  rich  be 
brought  down? "  but,  "  How 
may  the  poor  and  vicious  be 
brought  up?"  How  are  the  masses 
to  be  elevated?  How  are  labor 
and  capital  to  be  enabled  to  live 
together  in  harmony?  These  are 
problems  which  the  American 
statesmen  and  philanthropists  of 
the  future  will  have  to  solve.  The 
great  unlettered  must  one  day  be 
met  face  to  face.  While  there  is 
on  this  continent  what  seems  to 
be  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  land 
awaiting  only  the  bidding  of  the 
hand  of  man  to  give  forth  boun- 
tifully of  its  harvests,  our  country 
will  not  be  compelled  to  meet 
issues  which  on  the  other  con- 
tinent    have     assumed    gigantic 
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proportions.  But  when  the  un- 
bounded West  becomes  as  densely 
populated  as  New  England,  a  new 
field  will  be  open  for  political 
science  to  master.  Then  the  ques- 
tion of  capital  and  labor,  of  pau- 
perism and  crime,  will  have  to  be 
met  as  Europe  is  obliged  to  meet 
them  to-day.  Then  will  come  the 
mostsevere  trial  ofour  governmen- 
tal institutions. 

It  should  be  a  leading  object  of 
the  statesmen  of  our  generation 
to  remove  discontent  from  among 
the  laboring  classes  of  the  United 
States.  The  most  plausible  pol- 
icy yet  proposed  is  a  popular  loan. 
It  was  the  popular  loan  to  settle 
the  war  indemnity  that  enabled 
President  Thiers  to  keep  down 
communism  in  France.  A  pop- 
ular loan  with  interest  so  low 
that  capital  would  not  thereby  be 
withdrawn  from  commerce  to 
seek  investment  in  it,  and  which 
will  furnish  a  permanent  and 
absolute  security  for  the  money  of 
the  poor,  would  accomplish  mar- 
velous results. 

This  would  be  a  means  of  ele- 
vating the  American  laborer; 
and,  above  all,  the  American 
laborer  should  be  eleveted,  The 
elevation  of  humanity  involves 
the  elevation  of  the  laborer.  The 
journey  of  civilization  js  in  the 
track  of  labor.  The  laboring  class- 
es have  at  length  realized  their  im- 
portance in  the  progress  of  the 
world.     Either  by  the  help  of  the 


great  and  wealthy  or  in  the  face  of 
thier  resistance,  the  poor  and  hum- 
bletoilers  haveadvanced  to  bright- 
er prospects  and  will  advance  still 
farther.  The  handwriting  upon 
the  wall  of  history,  written  suc- 
cessively by  the  dying  hands  of  a 
hundred  buried  empires,  all  de- 
claring the  infinite  value  of  labor 
has  waited  until  the  present  age 
for  an  interpreter.  Science  is 
changing  the  whole  atmosphere 
of  social  existence.  She  is  ex- 
tending the  scope  of  her  laws, 
thrusting  them  to  points  remote 
and  still  more  remote  till  the 
whole  basis  of  human  thought  and 
human  faith  is  being  changed. 
The  lower  classes  have  caught 
the  breath  of  science.  They  have 
exchanged  hope  for  despair  and 
are  growing  powerful  by  it.  They 
have  assaulted  the  rich,  they  have 
assaulted  the  privileged,  and  this 
is  the  real  conflict  of  the  Age. 

The  great  fundamental  law  in 
the  history  of  the  world  is  the  law 
of  progress.  Under  depression  and 
discouragement  this  progress 
takes  the  form  of  occasional  out- 
breaks and  revolutions  with  all 
their  attendant  horrors  ;  while  un- 
der assistance  and  encouragement, 
it  marches  steadily  and  rapidly 
through  paths  of  peace. 

By  giving  all  labor  its  just 
claims,  by  giving  it  the  great  at- 
vantages  to  be  derived  from  skill 
and  devotion  ;  in  fine,  by  a  wise 
regard  for  all  the  interests  of  the 
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laboring  classes,  the  great  and 
wealthy  may  aid  their  desired 
progress,  and  by  linking  their 
names  with  the  future  glories  of 
the  working  man,  gain  immortal 
honor.  In  consonance  with  the 
advance  of  thought  and  a  peace- 
ful civilization,  the  idea  of  philan- 
throphy  will  grow  broader  and  | 
deeper,  and  the  progress  of  the 
working  man  more  rapid.  Al- 
ready a  new  century  is  being  born 
which  bids  fair  to  be  the  fairest 
daughter  yet  sprung  from  the 
lap  of  time.  She  will  enter 
through  a  mighty  triumphal  arch 
reared  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Ages  ; 


at  her  feet  will  be  cast  the  achieve- 
ments of  science  and  the  beauties 
of  art  ;  the  laurels  of  genius  and 
the  conquests  of  reason. 

Yes,  at  this  very  hour,  a  spirit 
of  progress  and  improvement  per- 
vades the  earth.  The  winds  whis- 
per it,  the  shrill  whistle  of  com- 
merce proclaims  it ;  the  myriad 
tongues  of  the  printing  press, 
clearer,  sweeter  far  than  the  sil- 
ver tones  from  the  trumpets  of  the 
Jubilee  are  calling  upon  the  peo- 
ple to  associate,  improve  and  ad- 
vance. 

J.  D.  Murphy. 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  Oct.  16,  1883. 


MY  AGE. 


How  old  am  I?     Oh,  how  can  I  say? 
How  know  my  age,  will  you  tell  me  pray? 
The  day  I  was  born  I  forget,  you  see, 
It  seemed  not  so  important  to  me. 

I  may  be  old,  oh,  so  terribly  old, 

If  I  count  by  the  sorrows  my  life  has  told; 

Or,  very  young,  by  the  youthful  glee 

The  sound  of  your  footsteps  awakens  in  me. 


Will  you  measure  time  by  the  sorrows  endured 
Or  the  exquisite  bliss  your  love  has  assured  ? 
I  mind' not  the  years,  be  they  many  or  few, 
I  only  care  what  I  am  to  you. 

Am  I  old  or  young,  will  you  tell  me  dear? 
Not  counting -by  day,  or  month  or  year; 
It  matters  not  what  others  may  deem, 
I  am  just  as  old  to  you  as  I  seem. 
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NEW  ENGLAND  INVADED. 

"  The  Pen  is  mightier  than  the  Sword." 

In  response  to  the  call,  our 
braves  from  Cherokee  to  Currituck 
assembled  on  the  second  of  Oc- 
tober for  the  purpose  of  invading 
the  land  of  our  Puritan  fathers 
— Gen.  London,  Capt.  Ashe  and 
aide-de-camp  Stone  in  command. 

At  Norfolk  we  took  possession 
of  the  elegant  Atlantic  Hotel  for 
a  day.  In  the  shadow  of  evening 
we  boarded  the  commodious 
steamship,  D.  H.  Miller,  and  were 
masters  of  the  situation  till  we 
reached  the  mighty  city  of  the 
Hub.  Pressing  a  cab  we  charged 
directly  upon  the  Crawford  and 
took  it  by  storm.  Proprietors  and 
servants  alike  were  submissive  to 
our  will. 


The  Superintendants  of  the 
American  and  Foreign  Exposi- 
tions, knowing  our  men  to  be 
"invincible  and  victory  certain," 
opened  wide  their  doors  and  gave 
us  a  hearty  welcome.  We  ran- 
sacked those  immense  and  beauti- 
ful displays  to  our  heart's  intens- 
est  satisfaction. 

The  managers  of  the  Boston 
and  Bijou  theatres,  and  Metropoli- 
ton  Railroads,  surrendered  at  the 
first  onset.  We  wrote  home,  "the 
enemy  is  ours." 

Boston's  city  government  laid 
down  arms  without  a  moment's 
resistance,  and  in  splendid  car- 
riages pointed  out  to  us  Bunker 
Hill  Monument,  the  city  reser- 
voirs, Harvard  in  Cambridge, 
Longfellow's  residence,  Faneuil 
Hall,  Old  South  Church,  the  elm 
where  Washington  took  command 
of  the  American  army,  and  a  host 
of  other  interesting  places,  and — 
Ben  Butler. 

We  bombarded  the  schools, 
libraries,  and,  in  fact,  the  public 
institutions  generally,  won  every 
battle,  nor  lost  a  single  man. 
From  every  contest  we  bore  away 
the  garlands  of  victory — new  and 
useful  ideas — and  left  our  old  pre- 
judices to  be  buried  forever. 
.  In  every  conflict  the  city  press 
came  with  ready  and  willing  hands 
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to  do  us   service.     The   Commer- 
cial Bulletin    and    Boston    Press  1 
Club    respectively  banqueted    us  | 
in    a     gorgeous     manner.       The  \ 
government  also  dined  us  at  the 
Hill    Side    Hotel,    and    at     Deer 
Island,    where    truant    boys    and 
girls  are  compelled  to  study,  and 
men  and  women    guilty  of  petty 
crimes  are  reformed. 

Having  completely  subjected 
the  city  to  our  control,  and  wish- 
ing to  extend  our  boundaries,  we 
determined  to  invade  the  country. 
Making  three  divisions  of  our 
forces,  we  took  trains  for  Lowell, 
Lynn  and  Lawrence,  adjacent 
villages  of  50,000  or  75,000  in- 
habitants. We  stormed  these 
manufacturing  cities,  ransacked 
their  factories  and  public  places, 
and  dined  at  Nahant,  the  celebra- 
ted summer  resort  of  the  blue 
bloods  from  Boston.  Our  prison- 
ers paid  for  the  dinner. 

At  Lynn  we  stole  the  stereo- 
typing process  from  the  two  dailies 
Item  and  Bee,  and  smoked  the 
cigars  of  the  genial  Transcript. 

On  the  retreat  we  pillaged  Nor- 
folk, Georgetown  and  Washington 
City,  bore  away  many  relics  of 
aboriginal  and  revolutionary  times, 
pieces  of  statuary  and  paintings, 
worshipped  at  the  shrine  of  Wash- 
ington, and  crossed  the  threshold 
of  Lee.  We  accompanied  theCon- 
ferate  dead  down  the  Potomac, 
and  to  Raleigh,  where  they  were 
consigned  to  the  beautiful  and  ap- 


propriate resting  place,  provided 
by  the  Ladies'  Memorial  Associ- 
ation of  North  Carolina. 

We  have  returned.  Our  army 
is  scattered.  Begging  pardon  for 
thus  writing  up  our  trip,  we  have 
but  a  word  more  to  say.  We 
found  the  New  Englanders  a  peo- 
ple of  warmest  hearts,  and  illim- 
itable wealth.  Their  cities  are 
beautified,  their  children  educa- 
ted, and  every  man  and  woman 
has  something  to  do. 

In  addition  to  those  already  al- 
luded to,  we  acknowledge  special 
courtesies  shown  us  by  Mr.  Curtis 
Guild,  Jr.,  of  the  Commercial  Bul- 
letin, former  Harvard  journalist, 
Mr.  Gillan,  of  Lowell,  Maj.  Par- 
dee, of  American  Exposition,  Mr. 
Keene,  shoe  manufacturer  of  Lynn 
and  the  city  officials,  President  and 
Secretary  of  Boston  Press  Club, 
and  the  Boston  agent  for  the  D. 
H.  Miller  and  Berkshire.  To  these 
and  a  host  of  others  we  return  our 
heartfelt  thanks.  May  the  day 
come  when  we  shall  be  able  to 
make  returns  for  the  hospitalities 
shown  us. 


WHAT  CAN  THE  MOTIVE  BE? 


Perhaps,  if  I  were  to  inquire  of 
one  of  our  "potent,  grave,  and 
reverend"  Seniors,  I  should  learn 
that  for  all  voluntary  human  ac- 
tions there  is  a  motive.  If  I 
should  ask  specially  in  regard  to 
language,  I  might  expect  a  dig- 
nified, patronizing  stare  from  the 
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Senior's  thoughtful  eye,  with  the 
quiet  statement  that  "actions,  in 
the  generic  sense,  embraces  all 
that  man  docs,  and,  therefore  the 
idea  applies  to  his  writing  or 
speaking,  as  well  as  to  any  other 
phenomena  consequent  upon  his 
volition."  If  what  I  have  supposed 
should  happen,  I  would  admit 
that  for  once  the  Senior  is  "fully 
up"  on  Psychology.  But,  in  ap- 
plying the  theory,  there  is  found 
to  be  at  least  one  habit  for  which 
it  may  be  difficult  to  find  anything 
like  a  rational  motive.  I  refer  to 
the  habit  of  using  profane  lan- 
guage. One  of  the  English  poets 
considers  it  the  result  of  a  deprav- 
ed desire  for  fame;  saying, 

"Rather  than  be  unknown,  and  pass  away 
Obscurely  to  the  grave,  some  small  of  soul, 
That  else  had  perished,  unobserved,  acquired 
Considerable  renown  by  oaths  profane, 
By  jesting  boldly  with  all  sacred  things." 

Another  poet  sarcastically  writes, 

"Oaths  terminate,  as  Paul  observes,  all  strife  — 
Some  men  h;ive  surely  then  a  peaceful  life." 

We  read  of  a  sun-worshipper 
who,  hearing  a  lawyer  uttering 
many  oaths, 

"  Supposed  the  man  a  bishop,  or,  at  least 
1  tod'l  name  so  much  upon  his  lips,  a  priest. 
Bowed  at  the  clysc  with  all  his  graceful  airs. 
And  begged  an  interest  in  his  frequent  prayers." 

You  see  the  candid  heathen 
saw  that  every  oath  was  a  direct 
Speech  to  God.  Wonder  if  the 
swearer  thinks  of  that!  Or  does 
he  know  less  of  his  own  words 
than  a  heathen  could  tell  him? 

Another  conceivable  motive  is 
that  the  swearer,  thinking  that  lit- 


is believed  to  be  a  common  liar, 
feels  that  he  must  use  wild  oaths 
that  he  may  win  simple  con- 
fidence. That  is  bad  policy;  as 
no  profane  swearer  is  regarded  as 
equally  worth)',  with  those  whose 
speech  is  pure,  to  be  trusted:  the 
argument  being  that  a  man  that  so 
inexcusably  breaks  one  law  of 
God,  is  not  possessed  of  reliable- 
conscience.  Further,  the  poet 
continues, 

"And  even  when  sober  truth  prevails  throughout, 
They  swear  it,  till  affirmance  breeds  a  doubt." 

Another  explanation  is  that  it 
is  the  way  in  which  hatred  to 
Almighty  God  expresses  itself; 
that  "it  springs  from  a  mere  ma- 
lignancy of  spirit  in  man  against 
God  because  he  has  forbidden  it." 

It  may  be  that  the  motive  is  to 
show  men  that  the  swearer  does 
not  fear  the  devil.  If  so,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  more  one 
swears  the  more  cause  he  has  to 
fear  the  devil.  Lucifer  is  repre- 
sented as  saying, 

"It  is  enough  tn  make  the  devil  merry 
I'd  think  that  men  call  on  me  momently, 
1  teeming  me  ever  dungeoned  tasl  in  hell. 

*         *         *         *         Let  me  once  appear! 
*      *      *      They  faint  and  shudder — pale  and  pr..\ 
The  burning  oath  which  quivered  on  the  lip. 
Starts  back  and  scars  and  blisters  up  the  tongue." 

The  truth  is,  profanity  is  direct 
proof  of  moral  cowardice. 

Probably  in  most  cases  of  profan- 
ity among  young  people,  the  mo- 
tive may  be  found  in  a  coarse 
manishness,  accompanied  with  a 
humiliating  consciousness  of  pov- 
erty   in  the  ordinary  respectable 
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means  of  winning  respect  and 
achieving  success.  This  is  another 
mistake.  It  is  better  to  be  noth- 
ing, than  worse  than  nothing.  It 
is  better  to  be  simply  less  a 
man,  than  to  be  simply  more  a 
devil.  When  a  swearer  was  asked 
what  does  Satan  pay  you  for 
swearing?" — he  answered,  "He 
don't  pay  me  anything."  The  reply 
was:  "Well,  you  work  cheap,  to 
lay  aside  the  character  of  a  gen- 
tleman; to  inflict  so  much  pain  on 
your  friends  and  civil  people;  to 
suffer;  and,  lastly,  to  risk  your 
own  precious  soul,  and  for  noth- 
ing,— you  certainly  do  work  cheap, 
very  cheap  indeed." 
Herbert  said, 

"  It  gets  you  nothing,  and  has  no  excuse." 

Whatever  the  motive,  this  is 
true: — Profanity  is  a  black  rule 
which  is  serviceable  in  measuring 
a  man's  folly,  depravity  and  self- 
conceit, — being  in  striking  pro- 
portion to  these  pitiful  character- 
istics of  profane  swearers. 

Sounds  never  die.  Oaths  ut- 
tered sound  on  forever.  The 
swearer  will  hear  every  one  of  his 
oaths  again.     Where  ? 


THE  STATE  FAIE  AT  THE  CAPITAL, 


Through  the  courtesy  of  Secre- 
tary Williams  we  were  made  privi- 
leged characters  while  in  Raleigh, 
and  are  grateful  indeed  for  the 
pleasures  the  occasion  afforded. 
With  many  phases  of  the    exhibit 


we  were  simply  delighted,  while 
on  the  other  hand  we  shall  make 
some  comment,  not  unfavorable 
to  the  managers- — they  exerted 
themselves  to    extend  its  attrac- 

|  tiveness    and  usefulness — -but    to 

J  the  people  at  large. 

We  were  glad  to  observe  many 
leading  business  men  in  attend- 
ance, lending  inflence  not  only  by 
their  presence,  but  by  exhibits  of 
their  respective  industries. 

We  were  pleased  to  note  also 
that  manufacturers  from  sister 
States,  acknowledging  the  advan- 
tage in  placing  before  our  people 
the  products  of  their  wealth  and 
skill,  had  contributed  something 
to  the  display.  But  we  were 
specially  impressed  with  the  taste- 
fully arranged  and  beautifully  ex- 
ecuted paintings  and  drawings, 
the'  work  of  the  female  college 
girls  at  Charlotte  and  Greensboro; 
and  no  less  attractive  were  the 
thousand  and  one  other  articles, 
useful  as  well  as  ornamental,  done 
by  the  fingers  of  patient    woman. 

The  Fair  is  a  grand  old  institu- 
tion. Here,  once  in  a  long  twelve- 
month, our  people  from  the  very 
summits  of  the  Alleghany  moun- 
tains to  the  low-lands  where  the 
"surges  of  old  ocean  lash  the 
beach  in  perfect  diapason,"  come 
to  enjoy  a  short  interval  of  rest 
from  their  labors. 

Not  only  is  it  a  source  of  recre- 
ation to  those  who  have  the  cares 
of  life  already  upon    them,  but   it 
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is  a  season  of  rejoicing  to  the  boys 
and  girls  of  our  land.  Indeed  they 
seem  to  take  a  more  lively  inter- 
est even  in  its  practical  workings 
than  many  of  maturer  years. 

Now,  our  criticism  is  not  much 
— only  this  :  Of  our  great  number 
of  people  too  few  attended  the 
exhibit.  True,  on  Thursday  of 
Fair  week  many  thousands  were 
present,  but  every  day  from  the 
opening  to  the  very  end  should 
chronicle  the  same.  Every  pre- 
cinct, yes,  every  neighborhood, 
should  be  represented  by  its  peo- 
ple and  its  industries. 

Much  has  been  accomplished 
by  such  institutions  for  our  State, 
notably  the  Atlanta  and  Boston 
exhibits.  The  outside  world  in  con- 
sequence are  opening  their  eyes  to 
find  such  unheard  of  capabilities 
as  we  possess  ;  and  the  day  is  not 
far  distant  when  northern  capital 
and  northern  push  will  be  among 
us  to  aid  in  the  work  of  develop- 
ing our  illimitable  resources. 


THE  ST.  MARY'S  RECEPTION. 


There  assembled  in  the  grand 
parlor  of  that  good  old  school,  St. 
Marys,  on  the  evening  of  Octo- 
ber 18th,  a  brilliant  concourse  of 
North  Carolina's  sons  and  daugh- 
ters. The  young  ladies  of  this 
school  give  a  reception  during 
Fair  week,  every  year,  compli- 
mentary to  the  visiting  young 
gentlemen,  and  at  this  time   the 


doors  are  thrown  open  and  the 
boys  are  allowed  to  see  their 
"cousins"  without  the  fear  of  a 
teacher's  disapproval.  On  being 
ushered  in  by  the  attentive  and 
courteous  principal  a  gay  and  hap- 
py scene  met  the  eye,  and  every- 
thing around  suggested  that  pleas- 
ure was  the  desired  object  of  this 
fair  company.  Seeing  the  happy 
maidens  and  gallant  youths  min- 
gling in  the  dance;  hearing  their 
merry  laughter  rising  occasionally 
above  the  melody  of  the  harpers  ; 
and  feeling  that  thrilling  ecstacy 
which  two  satisfied  hearts  attimes 
can  feel  ;  placed  all  in  a  position 
to  enjoy  and  made  all  exert  them- 
selves to  charm  :  consequently 
hearts  throbbed,  cheeks  grew  rosy, 
words  came  soft  and  low,  hours 
flew  by  as  minutes,  and  all  went 
"merry  as  a  marriage  bell."  Just 
as  the  clock  tolled  the  midnight 
hour,  too  suggestive  to  be  mis- 
taken, came  the  Principal's  "good- 
night ;"  then  followed  hasty 
"good-byes,"  thanks  to  the  Rec- 
tor, Lady  Principal,  and  assistant 
teachers,  the  girls  conducted  up 
stairs,  the  boys  bowed  out,  and 
soon  darkness  reigned  over  the 
place  of  the  late  joyful  party.  A 
number  of  our  boys  who  were  pres- 
ent appeared  to  worship  at  beauty's 
shrine  with  infinite  satisfaction. 
So  passed  the  reception  at  St. 
Mary's.  Long  may  the  school 
prosper  and  often  may  the  girls 
have  receptions  ! 
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The  following  extract  is  worth 
the  consideration  of  those  who 
aspire  to  excellence  in  oratory. 
It  was  penned  by  the  lamented 
Alexander  H.  Stephens  during 
his  first  legislative  experience: 

"I  have,  since  I  came  here, 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  words 
are — if  you  please — moral  instru- 
ments capable  of  effecting  much, 
when  properly  applied  and  direct- 
ed. And  it  is  altogether  useless, 
at  any  and  all  times  to  talk, 
without  having  in  view  some 
object  to  effect.  In  legislating  in 
Georgia,  it  is  waste  of  breath  for 
a  man  to  talk  about  Greece  and 
Rome,  Scipio  and  Hannibal,  Tyre 
and  Carthage,  or  any  of  that 
learned  sort  of  lore.  If  one  in- 
dulges much  in  it,  he  is  soon  look- 
ed upon  as  a  fool,  speaking  in  an 
unknown  tongue;  and  very  prop- 
erly so  too. 

Eloquence,  true  eloquence,  is 
certainly  in  some  degree  an  art, 
but  in  nothing  more  than  in  se- 
lecting and  fitting  the  matter  to 
the  time,  place,  and  circumstances. 
The  whole  generation  of  our 
young  orators,  instead  of  reading 
Blair  for  rules,  Scott  and  Addison 
for  figures,  and  Byron  and  Shakes- 
peare for  quotations,  would  better 
be  studying  their  subject,  and 
thinking  to  whom  they  are  going 


to  present  it,  and  how  they  will 
most  probably  engage  attention, 
and  produce  conviction  in  the 
minds  of  those  to  whom  it  is  pre- 
sented. Success  in  producing 
conviction  is  the  object  of  orato- 

ry-  

THE  "PEACE"  RECEPTION. 

On  the  evening  of  the  17th  of 
October  the  doors  of  "Peace" 
were  thrown  open,  and  at  an 
early  hour  a  large  company  gath- 
ered to  partake  of  the  kindness 
and  hospitality  of  the  teachers 
and  pupils  of  that  well  known  in- 
stitute. These,  we  must  say, 
spared  no  pains  to  make  the  event 
as  happy  as  possible.  Later  in 
the  evening  the  company  was 
ushered  into  the  large  dining  hall, 
and  refreshments  in  greatest 
abundance  were  passed  freely 
around.  We  might,  however,  add 
that  several  couples  did  not  attend 
the  festive  board,  being  too  busily 
engaged  and  too  thoroughly  sat- 
isfied with  the  moment's  pleasure. 
All  were  oblivious  to  sorrow  and 
care,  and  "  our  boys  "  especially 
seemed  to  enjoy  the  evening  to 
the  fullest  extent. 

We  will  long  entertain  pleasant 
remembrances  of  this  occasion, 
and  look  forward  with  eagerness 
to  the  next.     May  it  soon  come. 
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AMONG  OUR  EXCHANGES. 


We  have  received  the  October 
number  of  Electra,  a  belles  letters 
Monthly  for  young  people,  pub- 
lished at  Louisville,  Ky.  Among 
the  many  magazines  published  in 
this  country  and  in  England  for 
young  people,  there  is  none,  the 
Editors  claim  of  just  the  kind  they 
purpose  to  publish. 

It  is  literary  in  a  very  varied 
sense.  Hoping  to  entertain  the 
eccentric  as  well  as  the  general 
reader,  they  have  opened  some- 
thing like  a  half-score  of  depart- 
ments, among  which  are  Biogra- 
phy, Stories,  the  Reading  Club, 
the  Scrap  Book,  Current  History, 
and  Travels  in  Foreign  Lands. 
It  draws  its  materials  from  the 
present  and  past,  from  the  living 
and  the  dead.  We  have  read  some 
of  its  selections  with  Great  interest. 


There  is  perhaps  no  subject  on 
which  there  has  been  more  pro- 
miscuous and  less  continuous  writ- 
ing than  on  the  negro  question. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  a  his- 
tory of  the  negro  race  in  America 
would  be  an  interesting  literary 
event.  Such  a  history  has  at  last 
been  written,  and  it  is  a  highly 
interesting  social  and  political  fact 
that  it  has  been  written  by  a  ne- 
gro-Mr. Geo.  W.  Williams,  a  man 
of  culture  and  ability. 


The  tendency  of  this  work  is  to 
subordinate  every  other  problem 
in  our  history  to  that  of  the  ne- 
groes; in  fact  the  author  can  see 
nothing  but  the  negro  in  Ameri- 
can politics.  He  aims  not  so 
much  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  ne- 
gro and  his  conditions  and  rela- 
tions while  in  slavery  as  to  quick- 
en in  him  a  sense  of  his  capabili- 
ties and  powers  now  that  he  is  a 
free  man. 

The  subject  is  a  broad  one,  and 
while  Mr.  Williams  may  have 
'  andled  it  in  a  manner  entirely 
satisfactory,  it  is,  in  our  opinion, 
by  no  means  too  late  for  some 
writer  of  broad  and  impartial 
views  to  give  a  valuable  contrib- 
ulation  to  our  literature  by  treat- 
ing intelligibly  this  matter  which 
bids  fair  to  embarrass  our  people  no 
less  in  the  future  than  it  has  in 
the  past. 

In  this  connection  we  will  ac- 
knowledge the  reception  of  a  se- 
ries of  speeches  from  the  office 
of  the  Wilmington  Post,  setting 
forth  the  necessity  of  educating 
the  colored  race.  They  were  de- 
livered by  Dr.  Haygood  at  Man- 
teagh,  Tennessee,  and  at  Chaw- 
taugua,  New  York.  At  the  latter 
place  Judge  Tourgee  responded 
in  a  pointed  and  decided  manner 
peculiar    to    himself.       He    said: 
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"Emancipation    was    not  accom- 
plished  by  the  sword;  it  was  not 
accomplished  by   statute;  it  was  1 
not  accomplished  by   any  procla- 
relation;  it    could  not   have  been. 

*         *         You  can  emancipate  I 
the    slaves  only  by  educating  the  | 
freed-man.         Yesterday's     work  j 
compared  with  that  of  to-morrow  j 
is  just  as   inferior  as  matter  is  to  1 
mind.       Yesterday   set    free    the  ] 
body,  to-morrow  must  set  free  the 
mind,  and  you  people  of  the  North 
and  you  people  of  the  South  must 
do  it,  because  it  is  your  duty. 

The  Judge  seems  terribly  in 
earnest  about  this  matter;  his 
articles  in  The  Continent  are  of  a 
no  less  urgent  character.  Hp  | 
advocates  national  aid  to  public 
education;  because,  as  he  says, 
the  stream  of  charity  from  the 
North  is  running  low,  and  the 
danger  threatening  our  govern- 
ment from  the  ignorant  masses  of 
the  South  (only)  is  imminent  and 
alarming! 

*  * 

The  Occident  informs  us  that 
the  students  of  the  University  of 
California  are  in  great  distress 
from  lack  of  opportunity  for 
amusing  themselves.  After  mak- 
ing many  attempts  to  supply  this 
desideratum  in  social  life  they 
have  settled  down  on  music  as  a 
means  of  the  solidest  enjoyment, 
that  can  be  had.  In  obedience  to 
this  sentiment    the    two    literary 


societies  have  purchased  a    piano 
in  co-partnership. 

"  He  that  hath  no  music  in  himself, 
And  is  not  moved  with  a  concourse  of  sweet  sounds, 
Is  fit  for  treason's  strategems  and  spoils." 
* 
*    * 

The  Lantern  asks  in  an  article 
entitled  the  Student's  Voice, 
Where,  O,  where  were  the  Dem- 
ocrats? The  sense  of  the  students 
of  Ohio  State  University  were 
taken  on  the  question,  "Who 
ought  to  be  the  next  Governor  of 
Ohio?  "  In  that  election  subse- 
quent events  have  shown  vox 
studio sorum  ob  twee  populi  dissen- 
sit,  itique  ab  voce  dei. 
# 

The  Wabash,  of  Crawfordsville, 
Indiana,  in  the  October  number 
has  the  following  to  say  of  one  of 
our  articles  which  it  finds  in  anoth- 
er paper  :  "The  first  article  in 
the  College  Transcript,  on  the 
Advancement  of  Education  in 
North  Carolina,  is  carefully  and 
tastefully  written,  and  shows  that 
North  Carolina  is  not  behind  her 
sister  States  in  point  of  education." 
Whether  our  brother  preferred  to 
compliment  the  Transcript  rather 
The  Monthly  we  have  no  right 
to  infer.  Nor  in  fact  are  we  in 
painful  distress  about  which  way 
his  preferences  may  have  leant. 
We  have  no  fault  to  find  with  him 
on  this  account;  but  we  think  -if 
he  will  look  closely  under  another 
heading  of  his  paper  he  will  find 
some  more  of  our  matter  for  which 
he  gves  nobody  so  much  credit 
as  "Ex." 
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Grains  of  Gold,  published  at 
Chicago,  is  self-interpreting.  Its 
selections  are  the  best.  We  have 
read  with  much  interest  "Three 
Chapters  from  Thos.  A.  Kempis' 
Imitation  of  Christ." 


* 


The  Cornell  Daily  Sun  of  Oct. 
23rd  contains  President  White's 
letter  to  the  Germans  at  Syracuse, 
recalling  his  acceptance  of  the  in- 
vitation to  deliver  the  English 
oration  at  the  anniversary  exer- 
cises in  commemoration  of  the 
first  landing  of  Germans  in  Amer- 
ica two  hundred  years  ago.  He 
compliments  them  as  a  people  for 
their  love  of  liberty,  their  longing 
for  national  unity,  their  zeal  for 
science,  literature  and  art,  and 
unlike  many  writers  who  think 
that  the  Germans  should  forget 
their  native  language  as  soon  as 
they  arrive  at  Castle  Garden, urges 
them  to  perpetuate  the  German 
tongue  in  their  families,  adding 
that  the  German-American  who 
has  these  two  great  tongues,  the 
English  and  the  German,  has  a 
vast  advantage  as  regards  com- 
mercial enterprise,  and  he  who 
can  read  on  the  one  hand  the 
works  of  Shakespeare  and  Milton, 
and  on  the  other  the  works  of 
Lessing,  Goethe  and  Schiller 
has  an  advantage  not  less  in  his 
higher  intellectual,  moral  and 
religious  development. 


We  are  glad  to  add  to  our  list 


of  exchanges  The  Richmond 
Literary  Miscellany,  published  by 
the  Alpha  Literary  Society.  The 
October  number  contains  a  pane- 
gyric on  Albert  Sidney  Johnson 
very  eloquently  and  persuasively 
written.  Excellent  taste  is  dis- 
played in  its  outside  appearance, 
and  matter  as  well.  We  hope  it 
will  visit  us  often. 

*"* 
The  Trinity  Magazine,  (October 
number),  contains  "The  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  Part  2,  by  Judge  R. 
P.  Dick.  The  treatise  is  too  full 
of  thought  and  literary  merit  to 
admit  of  the  brief  treatment  we 
could  give  it  in  this  connection. 
Jt  had  best  be  read  in  the  original, 
unmangled  by  comment  or  criti- 
cism. 

*"* 

The  advertising  medium  that 
bears  the  name  of  Niagara  Index 
is  remarkable  principally  for  the 
cheap  clothing  and  liquor  shops 
that  fill  up  a  goodly  part  of  its 
space.  Being  able  to  procure  these 
very  necessary  articles  much 
nearer  home  we  had  not  been 
much  interested  in  this  paper  till 
we  chanced  to  notice  in  the  Oc- 
tober number  that  it  was  making 
some  pretentions  to  literature. 
This  digression  is  not  in  itself 
particularly  remarkable,  but  the 
wonderful  presumption  that  the 
Exchange  Editor  has  arrogated 
to  himself  so  early,  cannot  fail  to 
excite    ridicule,  and    at  the   same 
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time  pity  for  the  youth's  ignor- 
ance. The  tyro  (in  justice  I 
should  say  the  prep.)  has  set 
himself  to  abusing  those  papers 
that  in  point  of  merit  transcend 
his  so  far  as  to  necessitate  self- 
degredation  in  controverting  with 
so  wilful,  so  enveous,  so  contempt- 
ible a  puppet.  We  would  treat 
the  odius  mention  he  made  of  us 
with  silent  contempt,  but  we  be- 
lieve he  must  be  brought  to  see 
himself  as  others   see  him  before 


he  can  appreciate  so  modest  a  re- 
buke. 


* 
*  * 


We  have  received  this  week,  for 
the  first  time,  The  Sun  published 
at  Fayetteville,  and  the  Lincoln 
Press,  published  at  Lincolnton. 
The  Sun  is  a  new  paper,  the  Press 
is  an  old  one,  but  recently  en- 
larged to  seven  columns.  We 
assure  the  State  press  of  hearty 
welcome  always. 


COLLEGE  RECORD. 


"L.,  how  are  the  oranges  you 
have  just  eaten  getting  along? " 
L.,  (sea-sick  nigh  unto  death): 
"the  oranges  are  all  right,  I  reck- 
on, but  I  (hickup!)  am  not  by  a 
good  deal." 

We  are  glad  to  note  the  fact  that 
all  of  Prof.  Manning's  Law  Class 
who  applied  for  licenses  in  Octo- 
ber, passe,d  excellent  examina- 
tions. This  fact  reflects  credit, 
not  only  upon  the  students  them- 
selves, but  adds  another  proof  to 
the  well  known  fact  that  Prof. 
Manning  is  one  of  the  most  learn- 
ed and  thorough  instructors  to  be 
found  within  the  limits  of  any  in- 
stitution of  learning. 

As  the  weather  turns  colder, 
the  interest  in  foot-ball  increases. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington,  wit- 
nessing   a    game  of  foot-ball    by 


school  boys,  said:  Here  is  where 
England's  great  soldiers  are  train- 
ed." It  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  health-giving  exercises  we 
have.  But,  while  we  are  strongly 
in  favor  of  athletic  sports  as  a 
means  of  increasing  and  sustain- 
ing physical  health,  and  thereby 
increasing  mental  health,  yet  we 
do  not  approve  of  making  them 
matters  of  prime  importance  in 
our  collegiate  course  as  some  of 
our  brother  students  at  the  North 
insist  on  doing.  The  Harvard 
boys  almost  go  crazy  over  their 
boat  races  and  foot-ball  games* 
The  faculty  have  been  compelled 
to  lay  restrictions  on  these  games 
to  keep  the  boys  from  wasting  too 
much  time  on  them  which  ought 
to  be  given  to  text-books.  A 
new  student,  writing  home  from 
Harvard    for  the   first  time,  says 
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that  they  study  their  books  there 
on  rainy  days  when  they  cannot 
get  out  to  row  !  This,  of  course, 
is  an  exaggeration,  but  it  never- 
theless illustrates  our  point. 

One  of  ye  Bostonians,  whose 
head-quarters  are  in  the  New 
East,  presented  our  popular  Prof, 
of  Physics  with  two  Ben.  Butler 
cigars  which  he  carefully  brought 
all  the  way  from  Boston.  The 
Professor,  after  smoking  one  of 
them,  declares  that  he  did  not 
have  courage  enough  to  tackle  the 
other.  He  further  said  that  he 
did  not  see  how  in  the  world  Mr. 
L.  expected  to  get  through  on 
Physics  after  giving  him  those 
bad  cigars! 

Lo  !  the  Ereshman's  counte- 
nance is  radiant.  His  slumbers  are 
no  longer  broken  by  visions  of 
nocturnal  equestrian  feats,  or  of 
huge  blacking  brushes  accompa- 
nied by  large,  shining  boxes  of 
"Mason's  Best."  He  no  longer 
is  terrified  in  the  midnight  hour 
by  awakening  and  finding  his 
room  in  a  light  blaze — by  a  burn- 
ing newspaper,  or  in  his  dreams 
does  he  see  his  number  tens  again 
•keeping  time  to  "John  on  the 
Island."  All  this  is  a  thing  of  the 
past,  and  hereafter  will  only  fur- 
nish topics  to  the  story-teller  who 
shall  regale  future  collegians  with 
tales  of  bygone  days.  The  Fac- 
ulty and  Societies  have  combined 
in  suppressing  all  kind  of  hazing. 


Laying  aside  all  jocularity,  this 
we  believe  is  a  good  move.  The 
University  has  certainly  been  in- 
jured in  past  years  by  its  reputa- 
tion for  hazing.  On  the  whole,  it 
is  certainly  a  useless  practice  and 
calculated  to  do  harm,  and  we 
are  glad  that  it  has  been  laid 
away  on  an  upper  shelf.  The 
University  has  not  yet  reached 
that  high  pinnacle  of  success 
which  its  friends  fondly  hope  to 
make  it  reach,  and  we  are  in  fa- 
vor of  abolishing  any  practice 
which  only  serves  to  retard  its 
progress  in  that  direction. 

The  work  on  the  New  Chapel 
goes  bravely  on.  The  roof  will 
be  ready  to  be  raised  in  a  few  days. 
When  completed,  it  will  be  a  buil- 
ding of  which  the  friends  of  the 
University  may  justly  feel  proud. 
The  design  is  entirely  different 
from  that  of  any  other  building 
in  the  South.  The  good  people 
of  North  Carolina  who  shall  attend 
future  Commencements  may  now 
feel  secure  of  getting  good  seats. 
The  incapacity  of  our  old  chapel 
to  hold  the  assembled  multitudes 
at  Commencement  has  kept  away 
hundreds  of  visitors.  We  hope 
that  the  new  building  will  mark  a 
new  era  in  the  University's  histo- 
ry, and  in  the  history  of  its  Com- 
mencements. 

Some  thoughtless,  mischievous 
boys  stretched  across  the  College- 
walks  some  pieces  of  rope  which 
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were  intended  to  be  used  in  rais- 
ing the  roof  of  the  new  chapel. 
Presently  one  of  our  young  assist- 
antProfessors  came  tripping  light- 
ly along,  and  he  soon  found  him- 
self performing  a  series  of  evolu- 
tions. Rumor  says  that  he  lost 
both  his  religion  and  his  dignity 
on  that  occasion.  The  loss  of  the 
last  named  article  was  especially 
deplorable.     Cruel  boys  ! 

Class  Day  officers  have  been 
elected  as  follows:  J.  B.  Hawes, 
Orator;  Julian  Wood,  Historian;  1 
W.  G.  Randall,  Prophet;  J.  C.  I 
Slocumb,  Poet;  and  C.  T.  Alex- 
ander, Marshal.  The  President 
of  the  class  is  Mr.  J.  L.  Love,  as 
stated  in  our  last  issue.  The  time 
for  the  tree  planting  has  not  yet 
been  decided. 

Rev.  W.  T.  Walker,  of  Greens-  I 
boro,  delivered  the  annual  address 
before  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  on  Sunday 
evening,  Sept  22nd.     A  large  and  j 
attentive    audience    of  both    stu- ' 


dents  and  villagers  was  in  atten- 
dance. Mr.  Walker  is  an  earnest 
speaker,  and  all  who  heard  the 
address  speak  of  it  in  terms  of 
praise.  Rev.  Mr.  Joyner,  of  Pitts- 
boro,  also  delivered  a  lecture  in 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Hall,  on  Thurs- 
day night,  Oct.  nth,  on  the  "Un- 
dercurrent of  Christian  Sympa- 
thy" which  is  required  for  the  per- 
fection of  all  associations  of  the 
kind.  The  Hall  was  crowded 
to  its  utmost,  and  the  marked 
attention  given  by  the  audience 
attested  their  appreciation  and  in- 
terest. 

The  Association  is  now  in  a 
very  prosperous  condition.  There 
are  about  thirty  active  members, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  other 
students  are  associate  members. 
It  holds  meetings  every  night  ex- 
cept on  Friday  and  Sunday  nights. 
Lectures  are  occasionally  deliver- 
ed by  the  pastors  of  the  different 
churches  in  the  village. 


Marriage  is   the   bloom  or  blight  of  all 
men's  happiness!  Byron. 

There  is  not  in  nature 
A  thing  that  makes  man  so  deformed,  so 

beastly, 
As  doth  intemperate  anger. 

John  Webster. 

The  friends  thou  hast  and  their  devotion 

tried, 
Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  with  hooks  of 

steel.  Shakespeare. 


Of  all  wild  beasts,  preserve  me   from  a 

tyrant ; 
And  of  all  tame,  a  flatterer. 

Johnson. 


Man  wants  but  little  here  below, 
Nor  wants  that  very  long. 

Goldsmith . 


The  time  of  life  was  short ; 
To  spend  that  shortness   basely,   'twere 
too  long.  Shakespeare. 
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PERSONALS. 


A  Freshman  from  Currituck. 
"Chinamon"  is  raccoon  hunting. 

Stray  will  be  on  the  Hill  again 
in  "about  two  weeks." 

The  Faculty  has  postponed  the 
1 2th  of  October  "  until  a  more 
convenient  season." 

Jim  "Coon,"  '84,  is  taking  a 
vacation — "somebody  has  gone." 

Joe  Jennings  contemplates  go- 
ing to  the  "  Land  of  Flowers." 

Dolly  is  the  most  popular  man 
in  College  (has  a  barrel  of  apples 
and  chestnuts  in  his  room). 

"  Rivers"  eats,  sleeps,  and  bores 
— he  will  get  a  diploma,  and,  in 
all  probability  the  medal,  on  the 
last. 

Mess.  J.  C.  Perry  and  "  Dr." 
Tommie  Sawyer  are  studying 
medicine  at  the  University  of 
Maryland. 

H.  L.  Battle  is  in  the  grocery 
and  commission  business  at  Rocky 
Mount. 

A.  C.  Floyd  has  a  flourishing 
school  at  Marion. 

"  Dr."  Newman  has,  since  last 
June,  built  up  a  fine  school  in 
Eastern  Virginia.  He  says  that 
his  being  a  U.  N.  C.  boy  has  given 
him  a  leverage,  in  that  section, 
which,  otherwise,  he  had  not  had. 


Geo.  Wimberly  is  now  an  M. 
D.,  in  Edgecombe,  and  is  getting 
a  fine  practice. 

"  Stiffy  "  Lloyd  is  in  the  mer- 
cantile business  in  Tarboro.  He 
keeps  on  hand,  constantly,  a  full 
stock  of  starched  goods. 

G.  W.  Hayes  is  now  resticating 
at  his  home  in  Cherokee.  A  man 
who  has  as  much  "  mule  "  sense 
as  George  cannot  fail  to  succeed 
as  a  lawyer. 

A.  R.  Johnson  has  returned  to 
the  University  to  resume  the  study 
of  Law.  His  many  friends  are 
glad  to  have  him  with  them  again. 

Dr.  Battle  has  gone  to  Boston 
to  make  a  report  of  North  Car- 
olina's Agricultural  Exhibit  there. 
When  he  returns,  the  boys  mas- 
look  out  for  a  speech. 

Gen.  Robt.  Ransom,  of  New 
Berne,  spent  a  few  days  on  the 
Hill,  last  week.  The  General  is 
a  staunch  friend  of  the  University, 
and,  as  such,  was  doubly  welcome 
with  us. 

W.  Tecumseh  Dortch  is  read- 
ing Law  in  his  father's  office  in 
Goldsboro.     Good    luck    to   you, 

Bill  ! 

Geo.  McCorkle,  '78,  is  succeed- 
ing well  in  the  practice  of  Law. 
He  is  located  at  Newton. 
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Lewis  Patterson  is  teaching  in 
the  Goldsboro  Graded  School. 

Bob.  Nixon  is  studying  Law 
in  Wilmington.  We  are  betting 
on  you,  Bob,  if  you  will  only  quit 
writing  "  poetry." 

Law  Student. — "  I  should  like 
very  much  to  sell  a  few  books 
that  I  have  finished  reading." 
Another  L.  S. — "  I  will  buy  your 
'  Williams  ori(  Ex-e-cutors,'  and 
'Adams  on  Etiquette.' 

H.  A.  London,  a  graduate  of 
U.  N.  C,  was  President  of  the 
Press  Association  of  North  Car- 
olina that  met  at  Boston  a  short 
time  ago.  It  seems  that  the  Uni- 
versity's sons  always  come  to  the 
front. 

F.  L.  Cline,  an  alumnus  of  this 
institution,  has  made  his  home  at 
Hickory,  and  is  building  up  a  fine 
Law  practice  in  that  section. 

Ham  Long  is  farming  in  Bun- 
combe Co.  He  has  just  returned 
from  a  trip  to  Louisville,  St.  Louis, 
Chicago,  and  San  Francisco.  He 
says  he  saw  a  great  deal,  but  there 
is  no  place  like  Western  North 
Carolina,  after  all. 

The  "  Lady  Clara  "V.  has  hung 
out  her  shingle  at  Weaverville, 
this  State,  and  is  prepared  to  take 
in  "  washing  "  of  all  sizes.  We 
wish  the  "  Lady"  much  success. 

All  the  Law  Students  of  Prof. 
Manning  who  applied  for    license 


at  the  last  term  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  were  successful.  This 
speaks  well  for  the  Prof's  ability 
to  instruct  in  the  Law. 

Alfred  Nixon,  '81,  is  driving 
right  ahead:  he  has  a  prosperous 
school,  is  County  Surveyor  of 
Lincoln  Co.,  and  has  a  baby 
named  Kemp. 

A  certain  member  of  the  Soph. 
Class  is  afflicted  with  a  danger- 
ous disease  which  has  been 
termed,  by  one  of  the  Professors, 
"  Lexico-phobia."  The  infirmity 
began  to  show  itself  on  the  poor 
fellow  as  soon  as  he  entered  Col- 
lege, and  has  been  on  the  increase 
ever  since.  The  result  is  breath- 
lessly awaited  by  all. 

A  Fresh,  says  that  as  the  time 
for  colds  is  now  drawing  near, 
everybody  ought  to  get  a  bottle 
of  "  Dr.  Cough's  Bull  Syrup." 

Some  of  our  Profs,  teach  so 
thoroughly  that  everybody  can 
pass  the  examinations;  and  some 
teach  so  thoroughly  that  none 
can  get  through.  "Aurea  mede- 
ocritas "  is  the  best  plan,  Mes- 
sieurs. 

Soph  (to  weeping  Fresh). — 
"  What  are  you  crying  about, 
buddy?"  W.  F.  —  "  Because  I 
can't  haze  the  Freshmen  next 
year.  It  troubles  my  conscience 
to  think  I  have  received  so  much 
and  shall  not  be  permitted  to  give 
in  return." 
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"  Souser  "  is  in  Dallas,  Texas,  j  J.  M.  Leach,  Jr.,  '81,  was  on  the 
teaching  school.  He  has  reform-  I  Hill  a  few  weeks  ago.  He  was 
ed  considerably;  he  has  a  Sunday i on  his  way  home  from  Raleigh, 
School  class  and  attends  preach-    where     he    had    a    day    or    two 

previously  stood  his  examination 
and   received    license  to   practice 
Law.     We  predict  for  Jim   a  bril- 
I  liant  career. 


ing  regularly. 

"Double  Jints"  is  now  at  Hamp- 
den Sidney  University  studying  for 
the  Ministry.  "  While  the  lamp 
holds  out  to  burn  the  vilest  sinner 
may  return." 

There  is  a  "  Pig "  in  college 
that  can  read  Latin  and  Greek. 
We  have  heard  of  educated  hogs, 
but  of  educated  pigs  never. 
Judging  from  his  general  make-up 
he  must  be  of  the  guinea  species. 
Give  us  no  Mo(o)re  "  pigs." 


Our  old  friend,  Eugene  L.  Har- 
ris, '8 1,  we  are  happy  to  state,  was 
again  to  the  front  with  his  beauti- 
ful drawings  at  the  recent  State 
Fair. 

Thanks  to  that  beautiful  and 
accomplished  young  lady  at  the 
Fair,  from  whom  we  were  the 
recipients  of  delicious  cake  made 
bv  her  own  hands.     She  was   de- 


Butler,     85,    is    not    what    you 

ight  call  a   professional   smiler, !  servedly   awarded   five   premiums 

for  the  excellence  of  her  exhibit 


m 

but  when  the  ripples  play  on  his 

lips  he  shows  as  fine  a  specimen  ■ in  cooking 

of  dental  work  as  one  would  wish 

to  see.     Dr.  Alexander  has  "  built 

up"    a    couple    of    his    incisors, 

restoring    them    to   their  original 

size  and   shape.     The   boys  have 

been    looking  at    B'a   mouth  with 

wonder  and  envy;  and  the  girls — 

well  its  all  ri<dit. 


Dr.    C.    L.    Alexander.    Dental 
Surgeon,  of  Charlotte,  has  been  on 
the   Hill  a  couple  of  weeks  and 
has  done  some  of  the  prettiest  and 
most  delicate  work  that  we  have 
ever  seen.     The  Faculty,  the  stu- 
dents, and  the  citizens  have  avail- 
ed themselves  of  his  services,  and 
One  of  our   unmarried  Profs,  is  his  praises  are  heard  on  all  sides, 
having  the  dwelling  just  outside    Not  the   least  of  the    Dr.'s    good 
the  campus,  on  Cameron  Avenue,    points  is  the  dexterity  with  which 


fixed  up. 


he  manipulates  and   the   rapidity 


We  do  not  know  what  it  all  with  which  he  works — he  is  a 
means — but,  somehow  or  other,  |  first-class  dentist  in  every  way* 
the  Senior  Class  is  expecting  an   besides  being  a  clever,  courteous 


invitation  to  dine   with   the  Prof, 
before  long. 


and  sociablegentleman.   We  hope 
to  see  him  often. 
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Prof.  Mangum  never  fails  to 
interest  his  class  in  Mental  Phi- 
losophy. He  has  quite  a  tact  for 
drawing  out  the  dormant  powers 
of  the  individual  members,  for 
instance,  the  other  day  when 
*'  Memory "  was  the  topic  for 
discussion  the  fact  was  clearly 
developed  that  the  class  contained 
plenty   of  the   necessary  material 


for    producing      some      first-rate 
"  yarnists." 

Through  the  courtesy  of  some 
friend  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  we  are  the 
recipients  of  four  large,  beautiful 
landscapes.  This  recalls  to  our 
minds  the  many  acts  of  kindness 
by  which  we  have  recently  been 
made  indebted  to  the  good  people 
of  the  Bay  State. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


University  of  N.  C, 
October  16th,  1883. 
Whereas^  "Hazing"  has   be- 
come an  intolerable  nuisance,  and 
very  detrimental  to  the  Societies, 
therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  "  Di." 
and  "Phi."  Societies  do  mutually 
adopt  the  following  resolutions: 

1.  That  the  two  societies  do 
hereafter  endeavor  to  prevent 
what  is  commonly  known  as 
"  Hazing,"  of  the  students  at  the 
University.  Hazing  includes 
"blacking,"  "trotting,"  "  speak- 
ing," and  all  offences  of  a  similar 
character. 

2.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  monitors  to  report  all  such 
offences. 

3.  That  if  any  member  be  found 
guilty  of  such  offence,  he  shall  be 
suspended  from  the  society  for 
not  less  than  one  month  and  not 
more  than  three  months. 


4.  That  the  above  resolutions 
go  into  effect  immediately  after 
ratification  by  both  societies. 

The  above  resolutions  were  rat- 
ified by  the  "  Di."  and  "  Phi." 
Societies  at  meetings  held  Oct. 
1 6th,  1883. 

Phi.  Conf.  Com:  Di.  Conf.  Com: 

J.  C.  Roberts,  S.  C.  Wiell, 

J.  A.  Bryan,  Z.  B.  Walser, 

J.S.Mann.  L.M.Warlick. 


University  of  N.  C, 
Phi.  Hall,  Sept.  15,  '83. 

Whereas,  God,  in  his  infinite 
wisdom  has  called  from  earth  our 
friend  and  brother,  Gen.  E.  J. 
Mallett,  the  oldest  alumnus  of 
this  University,  the  Phi.  Society 
deploring  the  loss  of  this  aged 
member, 

Resolves,  That  while  we  hum- 
bly submit  to  the  immutable  de- 
cree   of   Divine  Will,  our    hearts 
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are  saddened  by  the  death  of  one 
so  much  beloved. 

Resolves,  That  in  the  death  of 
Gen.  Mallett,  our  country  has  lost 
one  of  its  best  and  most  respected 
citizens;  our  University  a  devoted 
friend,  and  our  society  a  zealous 
member. 

Resolves,  That    we  tender    our 

deepest  sympathies  to  his  relatives 

and  friends,  and  while    mourning" 

with  them  at  the  common  altar  .of 

grief,    point  to    his    virtues   and 

strive  to  conform  our   lives  to  the 

principles  by  which  he  was  guided. 

Resolves,  That  a  copy  of  these 

resolutions  be  sent   to    the  family 

of  the  deceased,  and  to  the  News 

and  Observer   and     UNIVERSITY 

Monthly  for  publication. 

H.  A.  Latham,  j 

H.  F.  White, 

P.  B.  Manning, 


Com. 


Philanthropic  Hall, 
Sept.  29,  1883. 

WHEREAS,  Almighty  God  in 
His  infinite  wisdom  has  seen  fit  to 
take  from  earth  Hon.  W.  F.  Pool, 


member    of    Congress    from    the 
First  District,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  1 .  That  in  his  death  we 
have  lost  one  of  our  most  brilliant 
members,  and  had  he  lived  with 
us,  we  would  feel  our  loss  even 
more  keenly. 

2.  That  the  First  District  and 
his  native  town  have  lost  an  in- 
tellect they  can  poorly  supply. 
That  while  as  a  mortal  he  may 
have  had  his  faults,  his  genius  and 
urbanity  won  for  him  respect  and 
esteem  of  all  who  knew  him. 
That  the  Councils  of  the  nation 
have  lost  a  valuable  member  and 
one  who  stood  the  peer  of  his  as- 
sociates. 

3.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolu- 
tions be  sent  to  his  bereaved  rel- 
atives with  our  sincere  condolence, 
a  copy  placed  upon  our  minutes, 
and  a  copy  sent  «to  The  Falcon 
and  University  Monthly  for 
publication. 

P.  B.  Manning,  j 

Jas.  Thomas,       VCom. 
E.  W.  Pou. 
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Address  of  President  Battle,  in  Girard  Hall,  on  University 

Day,  1883. 


I  propose  to-day  to  give  a  brief 
account  of  each  of  the  buildings 
of  the  University. 

This  anniversary  day  commem- 
orates the  laying  of  the  corner 
stone  of  the  Old  East  Building,  on 
the  12th  of  October,  1793.  I  have 
already  recounted  at  length  the  ' 
celebration  of  that  momentous 
event,  when  Wm.  Richardson 
Davie,  in  stately  dignity,  arrayed 
in  his  Grand  Master's  Regalia, 
with  his  silver  trowel  in  the  hand 
which  had  wielded  the  warrior's 
sword,  surrounded  by  Alfred 
Moore  W.  H.  Hill,  Treasurer 
John  Haywood,  Alexander 
Mebane,  John  Williams,  Thomas 
Blount,  Frederick  Hargett, 
and  other  eminent  men  of  that 
day,  including  the  generous 
donors  of  our  land,  Benjamin 
Yergain,  Colonel  John  Hogan, 
Matthew  McCauley,  Christopher 
Barbee,  Alexander  Piper,  James 
Craig, Edward  Jones,  John  Daniel, 
Mark  Morgan  and  Hardy  Morgan, 


gave  tangible  form  to  the  institu- 
tion, for  which  he  had  labored 
with  such  persistent  energy  and 
wisdom,  while  Dr.  Samuel  E.  Mc- 
Corkle  invoked  the  blessings  of 
Heaven  on  the  enterprise.  The 
building  was  of  humble  size,  only 
two  stories  high,  with  16  rooms, 
designed  for  the  occupancy  of 
four  students  each,  but  it  sheltered 
many  able  young  men  struggling 
hard  and  struggling  successfully 
for  the  inestimable  benefits  of 
disciplined  minds, — such  men  as 
Judge  Archibald  Murphy,  and 
Governor  JohnBranch  and  Francis 
L.  Dancy,  John  D.  Hawkins,  Wm. 
Hardy  Murfree,  Judge  John  Cam- 
eron, Judge  James  Martin,  Judge 
John  R.  Donnell,  Gavin  Hogg 
and  Chancellor  Williams  of 
Tennessee,  of  the  earlier  students, 
not  to  mention  the  names  of 
great  men  who  inhabited  it  in 
succeeding  years. 

The   Old    East    was    intended 
only    as    the    South   wing   of   a 
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grander  structure  looking  to  the 'judge  Mackay  and  other  public 
East,  to  front  a  wide  avenue,  i  officers;  then  followed  the gentle- 
nearly      a     mile     long,     leading   men  of  the  vicinity.  On  approach- 


through  the  forests  eastwardly  to 
the  conspicuous  eminence  of 
which  Gen.  Davie  speaks:    "This 


ing  the  south  end  of  the  building 
the  masons  opened  to  the  right 
and   left  and   the  commissioners, 


cession   then    moved    on    around 
the    foundation    of    the    building 


peak,"  he  says,  "is  called  Point  &c,  passed  through  and  took 
Prospect.  The  flat  country  spreads  i  their  places.  The  Masonic- pro- 
out  below  like  the  ocean,  giving 
an  immense  hemisphere,  in  which 
the  eye  seems  to  be  lost  in  the  \  and  then  halted  with  their  usual 
extent  of  space."  The  name  has  i  ceremonies,  opposite  the  South- 
by  the  mutation  of  time  become  j  east  corner,  where  Wm.  Richard- 
singularly  inappropriate.  The  son  Davie,  Grand  Master  of  the 
growth  of  trees  and  brushwood !  Fraternity,  &c,  in  this  State, 
has  shut  out  the  "  prospect "  and  !  assisted  by  two  Masters  of  Lodges 
the  irreverent  successors  of  Davie,  and  four  other  officers,  laid  the 
not  being  able  to  see  the  "  Point,"  i  corner  stone,  enclosing  a  plate  to 
have  with  tar-heel  obstinacy  and  commemorate  the  transaction." 
tar-heel  appropriateness  changed  "  The  Rev.  Dr.  McCorckle  then 
it  into  "  Piney."  addressed    the    Trustees    in     an 

It  will  doubtless  interest  you  to   excellent  discourse  suited  to  the 

i 

hear  a  few  sentences  in  Davie's  j  occasion."  I  give  only  a  few 
own  language,  describing  the  sentences.  He  commenced  by 
laying  of  this  corner  stone.      He 'saying:   "It    is    our    duty   to    ac- 


says  :  "A  large  number  of  the 
brethren  of  the  Masonic  Order 
from  Hillsboro,  Chatham,  Gran- 
ville and  Warren  attended  at  the 
ceremony  of  placing  the  corner 
stone;  and  the  procession  fortius 
purpose  moved  from  *Mr.  Patter- 
son's at  12  o'clock,  in  the  follow- 
ing order  :  The  Masonic  brethren 
in  their  usual  order  of  procession; 
the  commissioners;  the  Trustees, 
not    commissioners;     the      Hon. 


•Note.     Mr.  Patterson  was  the  archi- 
tect.    His  temporary   dwelling  was  on 

Cameron  Avenue  East 


knowledge  that  sacred  scriptural 
truth,  "  Except  the  Lord  build 
the  house, "they  labor  in  vain  who 
build  it;  except  the  Lord  watcheth 
the  city,  the  watchman  walketh 
but  in  vain."  He  then  contended 
that  "  the  advancement  of  learn- 
ing and  science  is  one  grr.it 
means  of  ensuring  the  happiness 
of  mankind."  *  *  *  "Liberty 
and  law  call  for  general  knowl- 
edge in  the  people  and  extensive 
knowledge  in  the  matters  of 
State;  and  these  demand  public 
places   of  education." 
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"  How  can  glory  or  wealth  be 
procured  and  preserved  without 
liberty  and  laws? "  *  *  * 
"  Knowledge  is  wealth,  it  is  glory, 
whether  among  philosophers, 
ministers  of  State  or  religion, 
or  among  the  great  mass  of  the 
people.  Britons  glory  in  the 
name  of  a  Newton  and  honor 
him  with  a  place  among  the 
sepulchres  of  their  kings.  Amer- 
icans glory  in  the  name  of  a 
Franklin,  and  every  nation  boasts 
of  her  great  men,  who  has  them. 
Savages  cannot  have,  rather  can- 
not educate  them,  though  many  a 
Newton  has  been  born  and  buried 
among  them."  *  *  *  "Knowl- 
edge is  liberty  and  law.  When 
the  clouds  of  ignorance  are  dis- 
pelled by  the  radiance  of  knowl- 
edge, power  trembles,  but  the 
authority  of  the  laws  remain 
inviolable."  *  *  *  "And  how 
this  knowledge,  productive  of  so 
many  advantages  to  mankind, 
can  be  acquired  without  public 
places  of  education,  I  know  not." 
Dr.  McCorckle  concludes  as 
follows:  "The  seat  of  the  Uni- 
versity was  sought  for,  and  the 
public  eye  selected  Chapel  Hill, 
a  lovely  situation,  in  the  centre 
of  the  State,  at  a  convenient 
distance  from  the  capitol,  in  a 
healthy  and  fertile  neighborhood. 
May  this  hill  be  for  religion,  as  the 
ancient  hill  of  Zion  ;  and  for 
literature  and  the  muses  may  it 
surpass    the    ancient     Parnassus. 


We  this  day  enjoy  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  the.  corner-stone  of  the 
University,  its  foundation,  its 
material  and  the  architect  for  the 
building,  and  befo/e  long  we  will 
see  its  stately  walls  and  spires 
ascending  to  their  summit.  Ere 
long  we  hope  to  see  it  adorned 
with  an  elegant  village,  adorned 
with  all  the  necessaries  and  con- 
veniences of  civilized  society." 

"  The  discourse,"  says  Davie, 
"  was  followed  by  a  short  and 
animated  prayer,  closed  with  the 
united  Amen  of  an  immense 
concourse  of  people." 

The  hopes  thus  expressed  so 
earnestly  by  Dr.  McCorckle,  we 
on  this  day,  ninety  years  from 
the  delivery  of  his  noble  discourse, 
fully  realize.  We  see  around  us 
eight  stately  buildings,  from 
which  have  issued  five  thousand 
students,  in  long  procession, 
dispersing  over  this  broad  South- 
ern land  to  take  their  places 
among  its  strongest  and  wisest 
and  best  leaders,  in  peace  and  in 
war.  .  The  great  institution  thus 
inaugurated  has  supplied  with 
mental  nourishment  our  fathers 
and  grand-fathers,  sheds  its  lus- 
trous influence  on  us  to-day,  and 
will  be  an  educational  luminary 
to  all  the  ages  which  are  to  follow. 

The  Old  East  was  designed  to 
be  no  ephemeral  structure.  The 
foundation  is  a  stone  wall  three 
feet  thick.  The  mortar  is  of  two 
measures  of  lime  to  one  of  sand. 
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The  sleepers  are  3  by  10  inches 
and  are  only  14  inches  apart. 
The  timbers  are  of  the  best  heart, 
the  bricks  carefully  made  on  the 
University  grounds  and  burnt 
hard  as  the  imperishable  rocks. 
The  lime  was  burnt  likewise  on  our 
own  land  from  shells  brought  by 
boat  from  Wilmington  to  Fayette- 
ville  and  thence  hauled  by  wagon. 
Among  the  donations  of  this 
period  I  find  50  bushels  of  shells 
by  Richard  Bennehan,  grand- 
father, as  the  royal  charters  say, 
"  of  our  well-beloved  cousin  and 
trusted  counsellor,"  Paul  C.  Cam- 
eron. 

"  OLD    WEST  " — EXTENSIONS. 

The  Old  East  continued  in  its 
primitive  condition  until  1824, 
when  its  roof  was  adorned  by 
another  story  nearer  to  the  skies. 
At  the  same  time  the  Old  West 
was  built  of  a  corresponding  size. 
In  1848  the  length  of  both  was 
extended  towards  the  north  so 
as  to  admit  new  Society  Halls 
and  Libraries.  I  remember  well 
the  ceremonies  of  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  new  Hall,  of  which  I 
was  a  member.  I  violate  no 
confidence  in  describing  them, 
because  by  general  consent  the 
seal  of  secrecy  was  removed. 
The  Professor  of  Rhetoric,  a 
graduate  of  the  class  of  18 18,  still 
surviving,  the  venerable  Bishop 
Green,  of  t lie  Episcopal  diocese 
of  Mississippi,  a  classmate  of  Pres- 
ident   Polk,     of    Rev.    Dr.    Mor- 


rison, now  living,  the  first  Presi- 
dent of  Davidson  College,  and  of 
our  good  old  friend,  Gen.  Mallett, 
of  New  York,  opened  the  exercises 
with  prayer.  A  young  lawyer  of 
the  class  of  1841,  now  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  cultured 
members  of  that  profession  our 
State  has  produced,  who.  notwith- 
standing he  has  attained  the  hon- 
or of  being  the  second  law  officer 
of  a  country  of  50,000,000  peo- 
ple, has  not  lost  a  particle  of  his 
early  love  for  the  University, 
Gen.  Phillips,  delivered  an  ad- 
dress, which  for  appropriateness 
and  literary  ability,  I  have  never 
heard  surpassed  and  seldom 
equalled.  The  first  President  of 
the  Society  in  1795  was  still  living, 
the  venerable  James  Mebane, 
who  had  occupied  the  high  office 
of  Speaker  of  the  Senate.  His 
father,  Alexander  Mebane,  one 
of  the  early  members  of  Congress 
under  the  constitution  of  1789, 
had  been  one  of  our  early  Trus- 
tees, was  one  of  the  committee 
who  selected  the  site  of  the 
University  and  assisted  in  laying 
the  corner  stone.  As  James 
Mebane  had  a  distinguished  father, 

'so  he  has  a  distinguished  son, 
likewise  Speaker  of   the  Senate, 

I  one  of  the  best  of  men,  Giles  Me- 
bane, of  Caswell.  I  had  the 
eminent   honor  of  sitting  by  the 

J  side   of  this   noble   father   of   the 

I  Dialectic  Society,  and  presiding 
jointly  with   him  over  its  deliber- 
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ations.  I  wish  that  I  could 
reproduce  the  words  of  wisdom 
which  fell  from  his  lips  on  that 
night.  The  oil  portrait  over  the 
President's  chair  in  the  Dialectic 
Hall  is  a  perfectly  faithful  image 
of  the  President  of  1795.  He 
was  of  stately  figure,  tall  and 
ponderous.  His  bearing  was  like 
Washington's, grave  and  dignified, 
always  courteous,  but  repelling 
familiarity.  He  was  seated  on 
an  elevated  platform.  In  front 
were  officers  of  the  Society.  I 
recall  Thomas  Settle,  the  Vice- 
President,  who  showed  then  the 
powers  which  have  made  him  so 
eminent  since,  once  a  Judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  North 
Carolina,  now  Judge  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court  of  the  United  States 
for  Florida.  The  Secretary  was 
Washington  C.  Kerr,  the  State 
Geologist,  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent scientific  men  this  University 
or  the  State  has  produced.  The 
President  of  the  Society,  a  marked 
contrast  to  the  President  of  1795, 
sat  on  the  same  platform,  on  his 
right.  While  the  old  President's 
weight  was  near  230,  the  new 
balanced  about  100  pounds.  He 
was  thin  even  to  cadaverousness. 
He  was  conspicuous  as  one  of  the 
smallest  boys  in  college.  What- 
ever dignity  he  had  was  borrowed 
for  the  occasion.  He  was  a  hard 
student,  but  jokes  and  laughter 
were  more  natural  to  him  in 
those  days  than  severity  or  even 
gravity  of  demeanor. 


Having  thus  presided  over  the 
Dilectic  Society,  jointly  with  the 
first  President,  I  feel  that  I  have 
a  kind  of  Apostolic  succession  in 
that  body. 

Having    finished    the    story    of 
the  Old  East  and  West  buildings, 
I  return  to  my  starting  point. 
president's  house — steward's 

HALL. 
The  lots  of  the  village  of 
Chapel  Hill  were  sold  on  the  same 
1 2th  of  October,  1793,  the  price 
for  all,  about  $3,000,  being  consid- 
ered highly  satisfactory.  It  was 
pressingly  necessary  to  provide  a 
residence  for  the  President,  or 
presiding  Professor,  and  also  a 
Steward's  Hall,  wherein  the  hun- 
gry students  of  the  period  might 
turn  hog  and  homony,  beef  and 
potatoes  and  the  juicy  "  collards" 
into  muscle  and  bones  and  brains 
and  nerves.  The  President's 
Mansion  is  the  house  on  the 
Avenue  west  of  the  New  West 
Building,  which  we  are  now  get- 
ting ready  for  the  occupancy  of 
our  Professor  of  Physics  and 
any  company  which  he  may  bring 
with  him  from  Bonny  Maryland. 
In  that  house  were  sheltered 
David  Ker  and  Joseph  Caldwell 
and  Dr.  Chapman,  then  it  passed 
into  the  possession  of  Dr.  Elisha 
Mitchell,  who  fell  a  martyr  to  his 
love  of  scientific  accuracy  on  the 
loftiest  summit  of  the  Black 
Mountains.  President  Caldwell 
prefered    to    rest  under    his   own 


So 
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vine  and  fig  tree,  the  present  resi- 
dence of  Prof.  Hooper,  which  was 
purchased  by  the  University  after 
Caldwell's  death.  The  old  Presi- 
dent's house  contained  in  the 
small  room  at  the  head  of  the 
stairs, the  library  of  the  institution. 
The  Steward's  Hall  was  situate 
nearly  opposite  the  New  East 
Building  in  the  centre  of  Cameron 
Avenue.  It  was  there  that  most 
of  the  students  for  many  years 
boarded  at  Commons,  paying  for 
the  first  year  $30,  or  $3  per 
month,  for  the  next  four  years  $40 
per  year  or  $4  per  month,  in  1800 
rising  to  $57  per  year,  in  1805  to 
$60,  in  1814,  ander  the  inflated  war 
prices  to  $66.50,  in  1818  to  $95,  or 
$9.50  per  month,  in  1839  to  $76, 
when  the  system  was  abandoned 
and  every  man  made  his  own  con- 
tracts for  the  supplies  of  life.  It 
was  in  this  building  that  the 
"  Balls"  of  the  old  days  were 
given,  at  which  tradition  hath  it, 
venerable  Trustees  and  Faculty, 
even  the  great  President  himself, 
together  with  their  pupils,  with 
hair  powdered  and  plaited  into 
"  pigtails",  and  legs  encased  in 
tight  stockings  and  knees  re- 
splendent with  buckles,  mingled 
in  the  mazy  dance  with  the 
beauteous  damsels  of  the  day, 
whose  brilliant  dresses  and  an- 
gelic beauty  far  be  it  from  me  to 
describe.  I  must  for  that  purpose 
call  into  my  service  the  scientific 
pens  of  my  unmarried  professors,  I 


glowing  with  electric  energy  and 
chemical  forces,  or  of  Dr.  Man- 
ning's students,  so  well  qualified 
by  researches  into  the  ancient 
laws,  to  give  information  on  such 
antiquarian  matters. 

At  the  Commencement  of  1881 
we  had  a  most  eloquent  and  in- 
structive address  to  the  students 
by  an  excellent  specimen  of  the 
old  school,  an  octogenarian,  Gen. 
Mallett,  of  New  York,  lately 
called  to  his  final  home.  I  intro- 
duced him  as  having  received  his 
diploma  63  years  before  that  day, 
and  stated  that  for  70  years  he 
had  never  taken  a  glass  of  ardent 
spirits,  and  therefore  that  he  had 
still  the  inestimable  blessings *of 
mens  sana  in  cor  pore  sano,  and  that 
other  still  greater  blessing,  men* 
sibi  conscia  recti.  In  his  auto- 
biography, printed  only  for  his 
relatives — a  copy  being  given  our 
Historical  Society  at  the  urgent 
request  of  Mrs.  Spencer,  we  find 
an  account  of  the  Ball  given  in 
compliment  to  his  class,  when 
graduating.  I  must  extract  a 
description  of  his  dress  : 

"  The  style  of  costume,"  says 
Gen.  Mallett,  "and  even  the 
manners  of  the  present  generation 
are  not  in  my  opinion  an  improve- 
ment on  a  half  century  ago.  The 
managers  would  not  admit  a 
gentleman  into  a  ball-room  with 
boots,  or  even  a  frock  coat;  and 
to  dance  without  gloves  was 
simply    vulgar.     At    Commence- 
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merit  ball,  (when  I  graduated, 
1818,)  my  coat  was  broadcloth  of 
sea-green  color,  high  velvet  collar 
to  match,  swallow-tail,  pockets 
outside  with  lapels,  and  large 
silver-plated  buttons;  white  satin 
damask  vest,  showing  the  edge  of 
a  blue  undervest;  a  wide  opening 
for  bosom  ruffles,  and  no  shirt 
collar.  The  neck  was  dressed 
with  a  layer  of  four  or  five  three- 
cornered  cravats,  artistically  laid, 
and  surmounted  with  a  cambric 
stock,  pleated  and  buckled  behind. 
My  pantaloons  were  white 
canton  crape,  lined  with  pink 
muslin,  and  showed  a  peach- 
blossom  tint.  They  were  rather 
short,  in  order  to  display  flesh 
colored  silk  stockings,  and  this 
exposure  was  increased  by  very 
low  cut  pumps  with  shiny  buckles. 
My  hair  was  very  black,  very 
long  and  queued.  I  should  be 
taken  for  a  lunatic  or  a  harlequin 
in  such  costume,  now." 

I  challenge  Mr.  Chief  Manager 
Roberts  to  produce  a  dress  as 
gorgeous  as  this  on  any  student  of 
the  Ball  of  1883. 

PERSON  HALL — THE  OLD  CHAPE  L. 

Having  provided  dormitories 
for  sheltering  the  students  and 
food  for  their  bodily  sustenance, 
and  halls  for  their  mental  instruc- 
tion, the  Trustees  next  addressed 
themselves  for  provision  for  the 
religious  and  moral  training. 
The       old       ante-Revolutionary 


Chapel  of  the  Church  of  England, 
from  which  the  place  took  its 
name,  originally  New  Hope 
Chapel,  the  place  being  likewise 
New  Hope  Chapel  Hill,  had  gone 
to  decay.  A  building  under  the 
control  of  the  Trustees  must  be 
erected.  When  it  was  barely 
above  the  ground  the  treasury 
ran  low;  when  the  strong  box 
was  tapped  it  gave  a  hollow 
sound.  An  old  bachelor,  one  of 
that  class,  which  having  no  im- 
mediate claims  on  its  bounty, 
sometimes  redeems  by  beneficence 
to  public  objects  their  failures  in 
social  duty,  came  to  their  relief. 
His  name  was  Thomas  Person. 
He  had  been  an  ardent  lover  of 
liberty,  had  sympathized  with  the 
Regulators  in  their  abortive  effort 
to  shake  off  colonial  oppressors, 
and  had  suffered  from  the  ravages 
of  Tryon's  army.  He  was  promi- 
nent in  resisting  the  exactions  of 
the  British  Government,  which  led 
to  the  war  of  Independence.  He 
appeared  at  Newbern  as  a  Dele- 
gate from  Granville  to  the  first 
Assembly  held  in  defiance  of  the 
royal  authority  in  August,  1774, 
of  which  that  noble  patriot,  John 
Harvey,  was  moderator.  He  was 
one  of  the  thirteen  Council  of  Safe- 
ty which  was  the  supreme  Provi- 
sional Government, after  the  end  of 
the  Royal  authority.  He  assisted 
in  1776,  as  a  member  of  the 
Congress  at  Halifax,  in  forming 
our  State  constitution,  in    which 
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alone  of  all  others  was  a  provision 
requiring  the  establishment  of  a 
University.  He  was  the  first 
Brigadier  General  of  the  District 
of  Hillsboro.  He  was  among 
the  band  of  forty  of  the  greatest 
men  the  State  had  in  1789 — the 
first  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
University,  among  whom  were 
six  Governors,  eight  Judges,  of 
whom  two  were  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  fifteen  members  of  Con- 
gress, of  whom  three  were  Sena- 
tors, besides  able  men  like 
Archibald  Maclaine,  Frederick 
Hargett,  Stephen  Cabarrus,  Wm. 
Lenoir,  Joel  Lane,  John  Hay- 
wood, Joseph  McDowell,  Joseph 
Graham,  and  others,  who  were 
great  in  war,  or  as  trusted  officers 
or  legislators  of  our  State,  or  in 
the  pursuits  of  private  life.  With 
these  Person  was  a  fit  associate. 
As  Senator  from  Granville  he 
gave  his  vote  for  the  new  institu- 
tion. He  did  more.  He  put  his 
hand  into  his  pocket.  He  pulled 
out  and  dropped  into  its  treasury 
shining  gold.  In  grateful  memory 
of  his  services  to  the  State  the 
General  Assembly  gave  his  name 
to  a  gallant  little  county  carved 
out  of  old  Orange.  In  gratitude 
for  his  generous  gift  the  Trustees 
called  the  new  Chapel  after  him — 
Person  Hall — or  as  it  still  appears 
on  the  diplomas,  Aula  Personnel. 
In  this  Hall  our  ancestors 
worshipped  for  nearly  fifty  years. 


On  its  platform  verdant  Freshmen 
and  sapient  Sophomores  and 
dignified  Juniors  spouted  about 
"  They  tell  us,  sir,  that  we  are 
weak,"  and  "  Blind  old  Bard  of 
Scio's  Rocky  Isle,"  and  "  Boys 
standing  on  Burning  Decks,"  and 
"  Lindens  when  the  Sun  was  low," 
and  on  grand  Commencement 
occasions  "  most  potent,  grave 
and  reverend  Seniors  made  Latin 
Salutatories,  in  which  every  allu- 
sion to  "formosissimce  pnellce  Sep- 
tentrionalis  Carolinnce"  (all  the 
Latin  the  boys  understood),  was 
greeted  with  tumultuous  applause, 
delivered  valedictories  loaded 
with  mournful  farewells,  and 
dissertations  in  Literature,  Science 
and  History,  worthy  to  live 
forever — or  at  any  rate  to  fill  the 
pages  of  a  University  Monthly. 

Although  this  building  is  named 
Person  Hall,  yet,  because  of  its 
use  as  a  church  on  Sundays  and 
for  morning  and  evening  prayers, 
it  gained  the  name  of  "  the  Chap- 
el," and  when  Gerrard  Hall  was 
built,  the  former  was  called  and 
is  so  known  to  this  day  by  old 
students  as  "  the  Old  Chapel."  I 
have  heard  recent  students  speak 
of  Physics  Hall,  but  that  is  a 
desecration.  "  Throw  Physic(s) 
to  the  dogs".  I  would  as  soon 
steal  the  old  General's  monument 
and  convert  it  into  a  door-step, 
as  purloin  his  name  from  his 
building.  So  whenever  a  visitor 
asks  you  where  is   Dr.  Venable's 
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Industrial  Museum,  which  he  has 
collected  and  arranged  with  such 
intelligent  skill,  carry  him  straight 
to  PERSON  HALL. 
GERRARD  HALL — NEW  CHAPEL. 
A  larger  Hall  was  needed  for  the 
growing  institution.  The  build- 
ing where  we  now  are  assembled 
was  begun  in  1822.  It  was  called 
after  another  Revolutionary  hero 
- — not  a  bachelor,  but  childless. 
He  was  a  native  of  Carteret,  but 
long  a  resident  of  Edgecombe, 
Major  Chas.  Gerrard.  He  served 
in  the  war  of  the  Revolution  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end.  As  a 
soldier  he  was  "  brave,  active  and 
persevering."  His  character  as  a 
citizen,  husband,  father,  friend 
and  neighbor  was  justly  admired 
by  all  who  knew  him.  His  rank 
in  the  army  (Lieutenant)  entitled 
him  to  a  grant  of  2560  acres, 
which  he  located  at  the  junction 
of  Yellow  Creek  with  Cumber- 
land river,  not  far  below  the  city 
of  Nashville.  I  hold  in  my  hand 
the  original  grant,  sealed  with 
the  great  seal  of  the  State.  This 
tract,  the  fruit  of  his  toil  and  suf- 
fering and  blood,  he  regarded 
with  peculiar  affection,  and  when 
he  bequeathed  this,  with  some  10,- 
000  acres  additional,  which  he  had 
purchased,  he  requested  in  his 
will  that  it  should  perpetually  re- 
main the  property  of  the  Uni- 
versity. For  35  years  the  Trustees 
regarded  this  wish  as  sacred. 
But  after   this   long   experiment, 


after  losses  from  the  neglect  and 
perfidy  of  agents  and  the  oner- 
ous charges  of  high  taxes,  while 
the  black  cloud  of  debt  hung 
over  the  institution,  they  con- 
cluded with  sorrow  to  authorize 
its  sale.  Two  of  their  ablest 
lawyers,  Gaston  &  Badger,  after 
examination  reported  the  follow- 
ing resolution, 

"  Whereas,  The  Trustees  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina 
have  been  compelled  to  direct  a 
sale  of  a  valuable  tract  of  land, 
bequeathed  by  Major  Charles 
Gerrard,  with  the  request  that  the 
same  might  be  perpetually  re- 
tained by  the  University,  and 

Whereas,  They  are  solicitous 
not  only  to  manifest  their  own 
sense  of  the  liberality  of  the 
donor,  but  as  far  as  may  be  prac- 
ticable to  perpetuate  its  remem- 
brance, 

Resolved,  Therefore  that  $2,000, 
part  of  the  purchase  money  of 
said  land  shall  be  applied  to  the 
finishing  of  the  new  Hall  at  the 
University,  and  that  the  same 
shall  be  called  by  the  name  of 
"  Gerrard  Hall." 

Five  years  afterwards  this  res- 
olution was  carried  into  effect.  I 
wish  you  to  note  particularly  the 
spelling  of  the  name  of  the  old 
hero.  The  original  will  and  the 
obituary  notice  in  the  North 
Carolina  Journal,  published  at 
Halifax,  by  Hodge  &  Wills,  Oct. 
16th,  1797,  give  the  name  Gerrard. 
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Judges  Gaston  and  Badger  in  their 
resolution  have  the  same  speiling, 
which  I  am  particular  about,  , 
because  unfortunate  carelessness 
has  often  confounded  our  benefac- 
tor's name  with  that  of  Stephen 
Girard,  the  benefactor  of  Phila- 
delphia. I  am  quite  sure  that  in 
every  respect,  except  in  wealth 
and  money  making  cunning  our 
gallant  lieutenant  of  the  Revolu-  ; 
tion  was  vastly  the  superior  of 
the  Philadelphia  trader. 

I  witnessed  once  in  this  Hall 
one  of  those  exhibitions  of  uncon- 
trolable, unreasoning  fright,  which 
sometimes  happen  to  crowds  and 
which  the  ancients  attributed  to 
temporary  madness,  inspired  by 
the  God,  Pan.  A  cry  was  raised 
"  the  Gallery  is  falling  !  "  There 
was  a  rush  of  the  crowd  amid 
screams  of  terror.  There  was 
for  a  moment  imminent  danger 
of  trampling  to  death  in  the  nar- 
row stair-cases.  I  recall  vividly 
how  firm  and  severe  was  the  atti- 
tude of  President  Swain,  of  More- 
head,  Graham,  Battle,  and  other 
Trustees,  who  sat  on  the  rostrum. 
There  was  no  serious  damage 
done.  Some  gallant  young  men, 
who  were  on  the  outside,  display- 
ed their  heroism  by  catching  in 
their  arms  the  frightened  damsels 
leaping  from  the  windows,  but  I 
heard  no  complaints  on  either 
side.  A  $100  reward  offered  on 
the  spot  failed  to  detect  the  giver 
of  the  false  alarm. 


An  architect's  examination 
proved  that  not  Sampson,  in  all 
his  long-haired  glory,  could  have 
pulled  down  the  galleries,  even  if 
they  were  loaded  with  bad  Philis- 
tines, instead  of  good  North 
Carolinians,  but  still  additional 
pillars  were  inserted  and  other 
alterations  made  to  give  public 
confidence  and  afford  larger  room. 

When  this  Hall  was  built  it  was 
intended  to  have  a  broad  avenue 
running  along  the  Southern 
wall,  East  and  West.  Hence 
the  porch  on  the  South  side  of 
the  building.  The  merchants  of 
the  village  claimed  that  this 
would  injure  their  trade  by 
diverting  travel  from  Franklin 
Street,  and  the  plan  was  abandon- 
ed to  the  mystification  of  all  who 
do  not  know  this  veracious  history. 

THE  SOUTH  BUILDIXC. 

We  will  now  return  to  what  wfe 
call    the   South,     but    what    was 
known    for    many    years     as    the 
"  Main"  Building,  the   old  plan  of 
grand  structure  to  face  the  East, 
just  as  the   capitols   at  Washing- 
ton and  Raleigh,  were  faced    un- 
derthe  influence  of  orientalization 
|  was    soon    abandoned,    and    the 
.  European  plan  of  a  quadrangle — 
I  in  old  times  a  veritable  prison  in 
which  the  students    were    locked 
at  night,  giving   rise    to    the  ex- 
pression   "being    in   quad,"    was 
j  adopted,  probably  at  the  sugges- 
tion   of  Dr.    Caldwell    and    Prof. 
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Harris,  who  .were  educated  at 
Princeton.  Its  corner  stone  was 
laid  in  1798.  Its  walls  reached 
the  height  of  a  story  and  a  half, 
and  then  remained  roofless  for 
years.  Dr.  Wm.  Hooper  in  his 
*'  50  Years  Since,"  a  most  interest- 
ing- and  amusing  production,  tells 
how  the  students  of  that  day 
packed  in  the  East  Building  four 
in  a  room,  built  cabins  in  the 
corner  of  the  South  in  order  to 
secure  greater  privacy  for  devo- 
tion to  their  books,  and  how,  "  as 
soon  as  spring  brought  back  the 
swallows  and  the  leaves,  they 
emerged  from  their  den  and  chose 
some  shady  retirement,  where 
they  made  a  path  and  a  prome- 
nade," like  the  Peripatetics  of 
ancient  Greece.  He  states  more- 
over, what  sounds  strange  to  us, 
that  holidays  were  sometimes 
given  for  the  curious  reason  that 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather 
prevented  study. 

To  finish  this  building  was  the 
great  problem  of  the  young 
University.  The  Trustees  in 
despair  did  not  hesitate  to  prac- 
tice what  was  common  in  old 
time,  even  for  building  churches 
and  denominational  schools,  but 
which  the  sounder  morals  of  our 
day  make  a  criminal  offence,  the 
raising  of  money  by  lotteries.  I 
have  their  circular  of  1802,  an- 
nouncing with  sanctimonious 
gravity  that  "  the  interests  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  and 


of  learning  and  science  generally, 
are  concerned  in  the  immediate 
sale  of  these  tickets."  The  high- 
est  price  was  $1,500,  and  was 
drawn  by  Gen.  Lawrence  Baker, 
of  Gates*.  The  lucky  number, 
1 138,  was  announced  as  an  im- 
portant item  by  the  Metropolitan 
Journal,  the  Raleigh  Register. 

Still  the  building  was  unfinished, 
and  still  the  intellectual  squatters 
of  the  University  sat  sub  divo,  as 
the  Professor  of  Latin  would  say. 
President  Caldwell  mounted  with 
heroic  energy  his  stick-back  gig 
and  painfully  traveled  over  the 
State  in  1809,  and  again  in  181 1, 
soliciting  subscriptions. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  con- 
trast his  journeys  with  those  of 
the  present  day,  when  one  can 
dine  in  Goldsboro  and  breakfast 
next  morning  in  Asheville.  The 
battle  of  New  Orleans  occurred 
on  the  8th  January,  1815-.  The 
news  did  not  reach  Raleigh  until 
the  17th  of  February.  Prof. 
Charles  W.  Harris  writes  in  1795 
to  Dr.  Caldwell,  at  Princeton,  that 
his  best  way  of  reaching  Chapel 
Hill  is  to  buy  a  horse  and  sulky 
and  thus  travel  in  his  own  con- 
veyance, selling  the  same  at 
Chapel  Hill.  He  is  confident 
that  the  trip  can  be  made  in  thirty 
days.  Last  week  the  President 
of  1883  left  New  York  at  a  quar- 
ter before  four  o'clock  in  the  af- 
ternoon, in  a  luxurious  coach, 
which  ran  so  smoothly  that  read- 
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ing  and  even  writing  was  easy, 
so  well  lighted  at  night  that  he 
read  with  comfort  and  pleasure 
Anthony  Trollope's  most  inter- 
esting Autobiography  until  bed- 
time at  Washington,  then  went 
regularly  to  bed,  had  a  refreshing 
night's  rest,  and  dined  next  day 
at  a  quarter  before  two  in  the 
afternoon  at  home — less  than 
twenty-two  hours.  It  was  doubt- 
less the  achings  and  weariness  of 
the  flesh  of  these  journeys  which 
caused  Dr.  Caldwell  20  years 
after  to  astonish  the  State  by  his 
eloquent  and  practical  Carlton 
letters,  advocating  the  N.  C. 
Rail  Road  from  the  Tennessee 
line  to  Beaufort.  His  labors  were 
successful.  He  secured  about 
$12,000,  and  while  our  people 
were  going  crazy  over  the  naval 
victories  of  18 14  the  rejoicing 
students  moved  into  the  com- 
pleted "  South  Building."  The 
cornerstone  was  laid  the  year  when 
the  great  Napoleon  gained  the  first 
victory  of  the  Pyramids,  the  year 
before  he  usurped  the  power  of 
1st  Consul;  it  was  finished  the 
year  when  he  laid  down  the  im- 
perial title  for  a  petty  throne  in 
Elba,  the  year  before  his  final 
ruin  at  Waterloo.  When  that 
corner  stone  was  laid  the  land 
was  ringing  with  preparations  for 
a  war  with  France.  The  building 
was  ready  for  occupancy  while  we 
were  fighting  England.  It  has 
lately    sheltered     cavalry  of   the 


conquering    Union    army    in    the 
great  civil  war. 

It  was  one  of  the  grandest 
buildings  in  North  Carolina  in 
those  days.  It  afforded  ample 
recitation  rooms.  It  furnished 
for  a  third  of  a  century  halls 
and  libraries  for  the  two  so- 
cieties, which  before  its  erec- 
tion were  forced  to  meet  by 
turns  in  Person  Hall.  I  have 
thought  that  it  should  have  been 
called  in  honor  of  the  Father  of 
the  University,  Gen.  Davie.  The 
omission  thus  to  recognize  his 
great  services  has  been  rectified 
by  the  happy  thought  of  a  gifted 
lady,  on  whom  the  Muses  of  His- 
tory and  Poesy  have  benignly 
breathed,  Mrs.  C.  P.  Spencer,  by 
calling  the  historical  tree  which 
sheltered  the  venerable  men,  who 
under  its  shade  located  the  site 
of  the  University,  which  in  spite 
of  a  century's  storms  and  the 
fierce  assault  of  the  thunderbolt, 
still  rears  its  majestic  head  above 
the  neighboring  oaks,  the  Da:  it- 
Poplar. 

SMITH    HALL. 

In  1852  the  Trustees  did  tardy 
honor  to  the  first  benefactors  of 
the  University.  The  charter  was 
granted  in  1789.  The  first  meet- 
ing of  the  Board  was  held  in 
1790  at  the  flourishing  town  of 
Fayetteville.  The  President  of 
the  Board  was  a  King's  Mountain 
hero,  Gen.  Wm.  Lenoir,  .who  has 
given  his  name  to  a  county  and  a 
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town  of  our  State — the  last  sur- 
vivor of  this  illustrious  forty — 
dying  in  1 839  at  the  age  of  88.  Gen. 
Benjamin  Smith,  of  Brunswick, 
then  a  member,  made  the  first 
donation  for  the  cause  of  higher 
education  in  North  Carolina.  He 
gladened  the  hearts  of  all  present 
by  the  gift  of  20,000  acres  of 
land  in  Tennessee.  It  is  true 
they  were  not  immediately  avail- 
able. They  were  afterwards 
surrendered  to  the  Chickasaws 
add  subsequently  repurchased  by 
the  Government.  It  was  forty 
years  before  they  were  made 
available.  They  were  ultimately 
sold  for  $14,000,  after  being 
shaken  up  by  the  greatest  earth- 
quake, which  has  afflicted 
America  since  its  discovery,  into 
lakes  and  hills.  The  proceeds 
went  into  the  endowment  and 
was  swallowed  up  by  the  great 
civil  war,  which  with  more  terrible 
voracity  than  a  hundred  earth- 
quakes engulphed  so  much  of  the 
wealth  and  population  of  the 
Southern  country. 

Benjamin  Smith  was  a  man  of 
mark.  He  was  in  youth  an  aide- 
de-camp  of  Washington  in  the 
disastrous  defeat  of  Long  Island. 
He  was  conspicuous  for  his  gal- 
lantry under  Moultrie.  By  his 
fiery  eloquence  the  militia  of 
Brunswick  volunteered  to  serve 
under  him  in  the  threatened  war 
against  France.  He  was  fifteen 
times  Senator    from    Brunswick. 


He  was  chosen  Governor  in  18 10. 
His  county  called  its  capital, 
Smithville,  in  his  honor.  His 
name  survives  too  in  the  bleak 
and  stormy  island  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Cape  Fear.  The  land  he 
gave  us,  as  was  also  the  land  of 
Gerrard,  was  won  by  valor 
and  blood  in  the  war  for 
freedom.  Their  sacrifices  were 
not  useless.  Their  monuments 
are  far  more  enduring  than  brass 
or  marble.  Centuries  will  come 
and  go.  Families  will  grow 
great  and  be  extinguished.  For- 
tunes will  be  made  and  lost. 
Offices  will  be  struggled  for  and 
ambitious  hopes  realized,  but  the 
names  of  the  victors  will 
vanish  as  if  written  on  the  sands 
of  the  sea  shore.  Reputations 
blazing  in  pulpit,  or  forum,  and 
senate  chamber  will  fade  as  rap- 
idly as  the  meteor's  path.  But 
the  blessings  of  the  gifts  of 
Person,  Gerrard  and  Smith  will 
never  cease.  For  nearly  a  century 
they  have  planted  learning  and 
sound  principles  m  the  minds  of 
men  over  all  our  Southern  land. 
In  all  the  ages  to  come  their 
work  will  go  on.  The  thousand 
young  men,  who  will  have  their 
mental  panoply  supplied  from  the 
University  armory  to  engage  in 
life's  varied  conflicts,  will  hold  their 
names  in  honor.  As  long  as  the 
University  lasts  they  will  never 
be  forgotten,  and  the  University 
will  last  forever! 
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NEW   EAST — NEW    WEST. 

I  will  say  only  a  few  words  of 
the  New  East  and  New  West 
buildings.  Prior  to  1850  the 
highest  number  of  students  was 
170.  After  the  discovery  of  the 
California  gold  mines,  and  conse- 
quent increase  in  the  supply  of 
the  circulating  medium,  there 
ensued  wonderfully  prosperous 
times  for  all  the  world,  and  espe- 
cially for  our  Southern  States. 
The  old  North  Carolina  families 
who  had  carried  their  lures  and 
penates  into  the  fertile  regions  of 
the  South-west  sent  back  their 
sons  to  their  native  State  for 
education.  Students  swarmed 
into  the  University.  They  over- 
flowed the  old  buildings  and  were 
camped  in  little  cottages  all  over 
the  town  from  Couchtown  to 
Craig's."  In  1858  there  were  as 
many  as  456,  of  whom  178 
were  from  other  States  than 
North  Carolina.  The  New  East 
and  New  West  were  built  for 
their  accommodation,  finished  in 
1859.  The  two  societies  aided  in 
a  considerable  degree  in  the 
construction  and  adornment  of 
their  beautiful  Halls  and  library 
rooms.  Probably  no  Societies  in 
America  have  superior  accommo- 
dations in  these  respects,  and  I 
am  bound  to  say  that  in 
my  opinion  no  Societies  by 
intelligent  and  honest  devotion 
to  the  purposes  of  their  creation 


better  deserve  them.     Long  may 
they  flourish. 

MEMORIAL    HALL. 

We  come  at  last  to  the  Me- 
morial Hall,  which  though  about 
to  take  a  winter  nap,  will  in  the 
spring,  we  hope,  rise  rapidly  in 
all  its  harmony  and  grandeur.  I 
have  already  explained  to  the 
students  that  a  miscalculation  as 
to  the  cost  was  made  by  the 
architect,  and  hence  a  delay 
is  necessary  in  order  to  replenish 
our  Treasury.  I  desire  it  to 
be  understood  that  very  ex- 
perienced builders  think  that  the 
work  ought  to  be  stopped  for  a 
while  in  order  to  allow  the  tim- 
bers to  dry.  They  are  green  as 
yet,  and  greenness  is  a  fault  in 
architectural  as  well  as  intellectual 
timbers.  After  being  securely 
covered  so  that  the  rain  and  snow 
shall  not  reach  them,  the  great 
rafters  will  by  the  end  of  winter 
shrink  to  their  final  dimensions 
and  support  their  majestic  roof 
with  no  warpings  or  distortions. 

Such  a  Hall  is  necessary,  in 
order  to  enable  us  to  accommo- 
date our  visitors — the  people  of 
North  Carolina.  We  have  gained 
much  odium  by  turning  from  our 
door  the  good  citizens,  who  made 
long  journeys  in  order  to  hear  the 
eloquence  of  our  Representatives 
and  Graduates.  Every  person, 
rich  and  poor,  who  desires,  should 
have,  and  shall  have  a  comforta- 
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ble  seat  during   our    Commence- 
ment exercises. 

This   Hall  will    supply  all    our 
needs.     It  will    hold  2450  seated 
without  crowding,    and  if  needed 
4000  can  be  pleasantly   cared    for 
by  utilizing  the   aisles.     You  can  | 
gain  a  vivid  idea  of  its  proportions  1 
by  noting  that    the    New    West 
Building  can  be  placed  in  it,  cen-  I 
tre  to  centre,  and  whirled  around 
without  touching  its  walls'. 

It  will  be  a  Memorial  Hall,  not; 
alone  of  my  predecessor,  who  so 
long  and  so  ably  presided  over 
this  institution,  Gov.  Swain,  but 
of  all  the  departed  good  and 
great — Trustees,  Professors,  Alu- 
mini — who  have  aided  and  hon- 
ored the  University.  It  will  be  a 
Memorial  of  those  gallant  Alumni 


who,  at  the  call  of  our  State,  gave 
up  their  lives  in  the  great  civil 
war.  Though  God  gave  them 
not  the  victory,  and  though  we 
will  not  question  the  wisdom  of  the 
decision  of  the  All-Wise,  yet  we 
must  always  honor  the  courage, 
the  devotion  to  duty,  the  high 
resolve  and  the  willing  sacrifice 
of  our  Confederate  Dead. 

I  close  by  declaring,  with  no 
idle  boast,  that  it  is  the  purpose  of 
the  authorities  of  the  University 
to  continue  to  work  for  new 
buildings  and  new  apparatus  and 
new  books  until,  by  the  blessing 
of  God,  in  every  essential  respect 
the  children  of  North  Carolina 
shall  have  equal  advantages  with 
the  children  of  any  other  State 
in  this  Union. 


LIBERTY  AND  LAW  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 


The  history  of  North  Carolina 
shows  that  North  Carolinians  are, 
and  always  have  been,  a  liberty- 
loving  people.  Alamance,  King's 
Mountain  and  Guilford  Court 
House  are  sacred  spots  in  Caroli- 
na's soil, because  they  were  bathed 
in  the  blood  of  patriots  shed  in 
the  defense  of  Liberty.  But, 
while  we  rejoice  at  the  Liberty 
thus  bravely  won  by  our  patriotic 
fathers,  we  must  not  think  that 
the  conflict  for  Liberty  is  ended. 

Strange  as  it  may  sound,  there 
are   to-day  two  tyrants  reigning 


with  despotic  sway  in  North 
Carolina.  These  tyrants  are 
keeping  us  as  a  people  far  behind 
many  of  our  sister  States  in  the 
race  of  advancement.  They  are 
not  only  clogging,  but  they  are 
actually  turning  backward  the 
wheels  of  moral  reform.  They 
are  throwing  stumbling-blocks 
into  North  Carolina's  road  of 
educational  progress.  Thence  it 
follows  that  they  are  retarding 
the  march  of  improvement  on 
every  hand. 

Moreover,    these    tyrants     are 
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constant  and  faithful  friends,  and  These  facts  show  that,  although 
are  doing  everything  in  their  our  patriotic  fathers  have  bravely 
power  to  strengthen  each  other's  achieved  our  physical  Freedom, 
hands,  and  to  perpetuate  each  '  the  mi?ids  of  our  people  are  still 
other's  iron  rule;  and  when  their  under  bondage  to  Ignorance  and 
enemies  attempt  to  throw  off  the  \  Intemperance.  Or,  in  other 
shackles  of  the  one,  they  are  ■  words,  while  we  live  to-day  in 
always    met    by    the    determined   the   "unclouded  blaze"  of  the  sun 


resistance  of  the  other. 

These  tyrants  are  Ignorance 
and  Intemperance.  Not  long 
since  there  was  a  warfare  institut- 
ed in  North  Carolina  against  this 
latter    despot;    and    there    is    no 


of  physical  Freedom,  the  sun  of 
mental  and  moral  Freedom  is  still 
beneath  the  horizon.  But,  after 
all,  this  is,  by  no  means,  an  era 
of  despondency.  It  is  an  era  of 
hope ;    for    we    see    signs    of    the 


doubt  that  the  army  marshalled   approaching    morning;     we     see 
under   the  banner  inscribed   with  !  signs  of  the  rising  of  the   sun  of 


the  principles,  Temperance,  Mor- 
ality and  Truth,  would  have  been 
victorious,  but  for  the  fact  that 
the  despot,  Ignorance,  marshalled 
all  his  hosts,  and  came  to  the 
rescue  of  the   tyrant,    Intemper- 


mcntal  and  moral  Freedom,  and 
we  trust  that  ere  this  sun  shall 
have  reached  its  zenith  in  the 
middle  of  the  twentieth  century, 
it  will  shine  with  unclouded  blaze 
upon    a    race    of   men  free,     not 


ance.     Thus     by     united    effort,  I  only  physically,  but  also  mentally 
Ignorance      and      Intemperance   and  morally 


gained  an  zwglorious  victory  over 
the  shining  hosts  who  were 
engaged  in  the  conflict  for  moral 


But  how  shall  this  happy  con- 
dition of  things  be  brought 
about  ?     The  reply  is  by  contract- 


liberty  and  social  reform.  Thence   ing     the      sphere      of     personal 


it  appears  that  as  North  Carolina 
was  about  to  take  one  of  the 
grandest  steps  in  the  march  of 
improvement  she  has  ever  at- 
tempted, she  was  suddenly 
tripped  by  the  united  action  of 
these  despots,  and  flung  headlong 
into  their  iron  arms.  There  she 
is  destined  to  remain  and  writhe 
until  she  has  gained  sufficient 
strength  to  make  another  effort 
for  her  own  deliverance. 


Liberty,  and  expanding  that  of 
Law.  This  is  the  method  in 
which  the  great  purpose  of  God 
for  the  amelioration  of  man's 
condition  is  being,  to-day,  pushed 
onward.  This  is  America's  mode 
of  solving  the  problem  of  the 
ages.  We  have  a /ready  seen 
negro  slavery  abolished  from 
American  society  by  expanding 
the  sphere  of  Law.  We  are 
to-day   seeing    wise    laws    passed 
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all  over  this  Union  against  Igno- 
rance and  Intemperance.  In 
1875  eleven  States  had  compulsory 
education  laws;  thus  showing 
that  public  opinion  in  America  is 
moving  rapidly  in  the  direction 
of  compulsory  education.  More- 
over, we  see  a  grand  movement 
on  foot  in  many  of  our  sister 
States  to  cleanse  American  soci- 
ety of  the  sin  of  drunkenness. 

These  facts  all  picture  to  us,  in 
bold  relief,  the  renovating  strength 
of  Christianity.  They  show  that 
the  great  moral  forces  which 
have  been  silently  accumulating 
in  the  great  heart  of  humanity 
ever  since  Christ  appeared  in  the 
land  of  Judea,  are,  in  our  day, 
exerting  their  aggregated  strength 
to  the  overthrow  of  great  social 
evils  which  have  been  quietly 
endured  for  generations. 

But  in  what  manner  are  these 
great  forces  acting  ?  In  the  very 
manner  suggested,  namely,  by 
expanding  the  sphere  of  Law, 
and  contracting  that  of  License. 
There  are  two  particulars  in 
which  this  very  thing  needs  to  be 
done  in  North  Carolina.  First  in 
order  that  we  may  conquer  Igno- 
rance; and,  secondly,  in  order 
that  we  may  throw  off  the 
shackles  of  Intemperance. 

1.  In  order  that  we  may  over- 
come the  tyrant,  Ignorance,  we 
need  to  pass  a  compulsory  educa- 
tion law.  Why  ?  Because  the 
last  report  of  the  Superintendent 


of  Public  Instruction  shows  that 
50  per  cent,  of  the  educable  chil- 
dren in  North  Carolina  last  year 
were  not  even  enrolled  in  the 
public  schools;  and,  that,  on  an 
average,  only  28  per  cent,  attend- 
ed the  schools.  North  Carolinians, 
these  facts  are  appalling!  They 
show  that  the  sacred  rights  of  the 
children  of  North  Carolina  are 
being  violated  on  account  of  the 
ignorance  or  indifference  of 
parents;  and  yet  these  parents 
complain  that  passing  a  compul- 
sory education  law  would  be 
infringing  upon  their  liberties! 

This  complaint  clearly  proves 
that  we  have  an  exaggerated 
conception  of  Liberty  in  North 
Carolina.  Who  gave  to  the 
parent  the  liberty  to  bring  up  his 
child  in  ignorance  ?  Who  gave 
to  the  parent  the  liberty  to  thwart 
the  development  of  that  immor- 
tal part  of  his  child's  being  with 
which  his  Creator  has  endowed 
him,  and  thus  in  a  momentous 
degree  to  becloud  his  prospects 
for  time  and  eternity  ?  God  did 
not  and  the  State  ought  not. 

Moreover,  the  children  of  our 
generation  are  the  men  of  the 
next.  Shall  the  census  of  the 
next  generation  reveal  to  the 
people  of  North  Carolina  such 
facts  as  the  census  of  1880  reveals 
to  us  ?  Shall  it  be  said  of  the 
next  generation  that  38  per  cent, 
of  the  people  ten  years  of  age 
and   over  cannot  read  or  write  ? 
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Shall  the  next  generation  be 
taunted  with  the  fact  as  we  are 
that  145,000  voters  in  the  State 
cannot  read  the  ticket  they  cast? 
It  certainly  will  be  so,  unless  we 
remove  the  cause  of  this  appalling 
array  of  ignorance.  What  is  this 
cause  ?  Statistics  plainly  show 
that  the  cause  lies  in  the  fact  that 
ignorant  parents  do  not  appreci- 
ate the  school  advantages  provid- 
ed by  the  taxes  of  the  State. 
This  non-appreciation  of  school 
privileges  is  the  cause  of  the  I 
great  amount  of  non-attendance 
and  irregularity  of  attendance  on 
our  schools  which  is  to-day 
obstructing  the  onward  march  of 
education  in  North  Carolina.  Let 
the  legislature  exert  itself  with 
vigor  and  energy  to  remove  these 
evils;  and  then  will  a  brighter 
day  dawn;  then,  and  not  till  then, 
will  the  dark  and  muttering  cloud 
of  ignorance  be  dispelled  from 
the  social  sky  of  North  Carolina. 
2.  But  there  is  another  particu- 
lar in  which  we  need  to  contract 
the  sphere  of  License,  and  expand 
that  of  Law.  That  is,  in  regard 
to  the  traffic  in  ardent  spirits.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  argue  this  point; 
for  we  have  only  to  lift  up  our 
eyes,  and  look  around  us  to  see 
the  long  catalogue  of  woes  and 
crimes  brought  upon  us  by  this 
trade.  The  sorrows  and  tears  of 
the  beautiful  and  pure  women  of 
our  State  testify  in  most  pathetic 
strains  to   the    wholesale    misery 


this  traffic  is  inflicting  upon  our 
people;  and  yet,  it  is  tolerated  in 
the  name,  and  under  the  sem- 
blance of  Liberty. 

But  when  we  contemplate  the 
horrid  statistics  of  wrongs  which 
have  their  origin  in  this  traffic  we 
are  prompted  to  exclaim:  "Oh 
Liberty!  Liberty!  How  many 
wrongs  are  committed  in  thy 
name." 

Moreover,  by  tolerating  a  wide 
sphere  of  license  in  regard  to  this 
traffic  we  are  guilty  of  the  gross 
inconsistency  of  legalizing  the 
cause  and  punishing  the  effect;  of 
making  the  criminal  and  then 
punishing  the  crime.  Now,  all 
the  dictates  of  Reason  exclaim 
with  appealing  eloquence  and 
strength  against  this  wrong. 
They  cry  out:  "This  is  unwise. 
This  is  unjust.  This  is  such 
'  inhumanity  to  man  '  as  '  makes 
countless  thousands  mourn.' " 

But,  in  honor  of  the  true  goddess 
of  Liberty,  let  me  say  that  this 
awful  traffic  is  tolerated,  not 
under  her  sanction,  but  under  the 
sanction  of  the  infernal  goddess 
of  License.  For,  it  is  not  only 
not  in  the  nature  of  true  Liberty 
to  tolerate  such  wrongs,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  "  Liberty  is  the 
soil  from  which  every  heavenly 
gift  to  man  springs  with  most 
vigorous  growth."  But,  unhappily 
for  us,  the  tyrant  Ignorance  has 
sown  the  soil  of  Liberty  in  North 
,  Carolina  with  the  seeds  of  License 
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and  these  seeds,  having  been 
watered  from  the  clouds  of  human 
depravity,  have  sprung  up  and 
brought  forth  an  abundant  harvest 
of  bitter  fruits  for  our  people  in 
the  form  of  drunkenness  and  its 
consequent  misery,  crime  and 
pauperism.  In  view  of  this  sad 
fact,  let  us  make  vigorous  use  of 
the  mattock  of  the  Lazv  in,  order 
that  we  may  root  the  seeds  of 
License  out  of  the  soil  of  Liberty, 
and  deliver  ourselves  of  their 
bitter  fruits.  The  love  of  trite 
Liberty  always  makes  an  intelli- 
gent and  a  virtuous  people;  wfiile 
the  love  of  License  rivets  upon  a 
people  the  galling  chains  of 
Ignorance  and  Intemperance. 
Hence,  for  Heaven's  sake,  and 
for  humanity's  sake,  let  us  en- 
throne the  true  genius  of  Liberty 
in  North  Carolina  and  pull  down 
the  throne  of  the  base,  foul  god- 
dess of  License,  and  demolish 
her  alters  forever. 

True  "  Liberty  is  that  blessing 
for  which  struggling  and  suffering 
humanity  has  ever  been  sighing 
and  longing."  If  we  take  up  the 
torch  of  history,  and  travel  back 
through  the  mazes  of  the  past,  we 
find  man  on  every  hand  struggling 
for  Liberty.  Hence  we  should  re- 
ceive our  Liberty  as  "  a  great 
trust"  which  it  is  our  solemn  duty 
to  preserve  and  transmit  "  un- 
tarnished to  posterity."  "  We  owe 
this  duty  to  the  thousands  of  our 
race  who  have  sighed  in  vain  for 


so  happy  a  condition  and  so  noble 
an  opportunity."  •  We  owe  it  to 
our  patriotic  fathers  who  bled 
and  died  upon  the  battle  fields  of 
the  Revolution.  "  If  we  fail  in 
this  duty,  if  we  are  unfaithful  to 
this  great  trust,  then  the  blood  of 
our  fathers  will  be  upon  us.  The 
groans  of  a  thousand  battle  fields 
will  rise  up  against  us.  Our 
memory  will  live  in  the  accusing 
voice  of  all  coming  ages — -our 
epitaph  will  be  the  lamentation 
of  the  world." 

But,  North  Carolinians,  we 
don't  intend  to  fail.  We  have 
the  spirit  in  us,  we  have  the  race-- 
blood  in  us  to  make  an  educated 
and  a  virtuous  people;  let  us  of 
the  rising  generation  unite  hearts 
and  hands  to  eliminate  the  false 
element  from  our  conception  of 
Liberty.  Then  will  we  see  the 
Old  North  State  rise,  as  one  man, 
and  shake  off  her  old  indifference 
to  the  great  cause  of  education 
and  temperance,  and  start  on  her 
road  of  progress  with  a  rapidity 
unequaled  in  her  history.  Thus 
will  the  stream  of  mingled  sor- 
rows and  tears  which  now  flows 
from  the  hearts  and  eyes  of  our 
lovely  women  on  account  of 
drunkenness,  be  evaporated  by 
life-giving  rays  from  the  sun  of 
virtue  ;  and  in  its  place  will  flow 
a  stream  of  happiness  having  its 
origin  in  the  pure  spring  of  Tem- 
perance and  morality.  Then  will 
our   criminals    and    paupers  be- 
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come  moral  and  thrifty;  and 
instead  of  jails  and  'poor-houses 
and  still-houses,  will  we  build 
school-houses  and  colleges  and 
churches.  And  the  ignorant 
classes  among  our  fellow-citizens 
who  are  to-day  the  ragged,  pov- 
erty-stricken inmates  of  miserable 
huts,  will  become  the  happy  oc- 
cupants of  beautiful  homes  made 
enjoyable  by  all  the  adornments 
and  attractions  of  cultivated  taste 
and  pure  morals.  Then,  too,  will 
our  barren  lands,  under  the  magic 
touch    of   intelligent   cultivation, 


be  transformed  into  rich  and  fer- 
tile fieds;  and  the  clangor  of  ma- 
chinery, the  bustle  of  enterprise, 
the  hum  of  spindles  and  the 
whistle  of  the  locomotive  will 
greet  our  ears  on  every  hand;  and 
prosperity  and  happiness  will 
reign  supreme  in  North  Carolina, 
and  from  our  hearts  will  flow  a 
stream  of  gratitude  to  the 
Almighty  Ruler  of  nations  for 
having  put  into  our  hearts  to 
make  this  grand  and  noble  reform-. 
Numa  F.  Heitmax. 


ACROSS  THE  PLAINS. 

The  plains  were  wide  and  vast  and  drear, 
The  mountain  peaks  seemed  cool  and  near, 
The  sun  hung  low  toward  the  west, 
"  So  near,"  we  sighed,  "  are  we  to  rest." 

But  journeying  through  the  closing  day, 
Our  feet  are  weary  of  the  way; 
Far,  far  before  our  aching  sight 
The  plains  lie  in  the  wanning  light. 

The  mountain  peaks  that  seemed  so  near, 
And  hold  our  rest  forever  there, 
Are  far  across  the  desert  lands — 
We  vainly  cry  with  lifted  hands. 

O  hills  that  stand  against  the  sky, 
We  may  not  reach  you  ere  we  die; 
Our  hearts  are  broken  with  the  pain, 
For  rest  and  peace  we  may  not  gain. 

Upon  the  plains  we  faint  and  fall, 
Our  faces  toward  the  mountains  tall; 
Our  palms  are  clasped,  but  not  to  pray; 
So  die  we  with  the  dying  day. 
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THE  OLD  YEAR  AND  THE  NEW. 

FATHER   RYAN. 

Let  the  New  Year  smile,  when  the  Old  Year  dies, 
In  how  short  a  while  shall  the  smiles  be  sighs  ? 
Yea,  bright  New  Year  !     O'er  all  the  earth 
With  song  and  cheer  they  will  hail  thy  birth  ; 
They  will  trust  thy  words  in  a  single  hour, 
They  will  love  thy  lace,  they  will  laud  thy  power, 
For  the  New  has  charms  which  the  Old  has  not, 
And  the  stranger's  face  makes  the  friend's  forgot. 


SPEOIALISTS-THE  MITCHELL  SOCIE- 
TY-CHEERING SIGNS. 

It  has  long  been  thrown  up  as 
a  reproach  to  our  State  that  she 
has  produced  few  scholars.  The 
University  of  old  sent  forth  its 
Alumni,  it  was  charged,  fully 
capable  of  achieving  success  in 
theology,  law  and  medicine,  in 
the  political  field,  in  the  varied 
industries  of  life.  Her  represen- 
tatives attained  high  official  posi- 


tions and  became  leaders  in  their 
communities,  but  they  did  not 
devote  themselves  to  the  pursuit 
of  literature  or  science. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  the 
truth  of  these  charges.  We  can 
show  a  President,  Vice-President, 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  foreign 
Ministers,  Senators,  Representa- 
tives, Governors,  Judges,  States- 
men innumerable,  but  great 
authors  and  investigators  and 
scientists  are  like  angels'  visits. 

Why  is  this  ?  We  have  had 
many  men  of  large  brains — of 
great  potentiality.  Why  have 
their  achievements  appeared  to 
be  so  lamentably  small  ?  Proba- 
bly there  has  not  been  so  much  a 
waste,  as  a  dissipation,  of  powers 
— spreading  the  work  over  a  sur- 
face so  large,  that  conspicuous 
results,  recognised  by  the  world, 
giving  to  the  worker  reputation 
and  honor  in  all  civilized  circles, 
could  not  be  attained. 

For  example,  Dr.  Elisha 
Mitchell,  formerly  a  Professor  of 
this  University,  was  undoubtedly 
a  man  of  gigantic  intellect  and 
enormous  capacity  for  work.  If 
he  had  devoted  himself  to  some 
specialty,  such  as  Botany,  he 
would  have  ranked  with  Gray. 
If  he  had  studied  Palaeontology 
exclusively,  his  name  would  have 
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stood  near  Agassiz.  If  mathe- 
matics had  been  his  specialty  he 
would  have  walked  arm-in-arm 
with  Peirce.  If  he  had  worked  at 
chemistry  alone  his  reputation 
would  have  equalled  Mallet's.  If 
geology  had  been  sufficient  for 
him,  his  name  would  have  been 
in  people's  mouths  like  that  of 
Leconte.  If  mineralogy,  he  would 
have  been  quoted  as  of  equal  au- 
thority with  Dana.  If  he  had 
been  a  theologian  only,  he  would 
have  rivalled  Alexander.  If  he 
had  contented  himself  with  geo- 
graphy, Guyot  would  not  have 
come  into  his  own  field  and  car- 
ried off  the  honors  which  he  could 
have  won  so  easily.  If  he  had 
been  satisfied  with  the  study  of 
languages,  he  would  have  been 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  lin- 
guists in  America.  If  he  had 
worked  only  at  civil  engineering, 
his  great  bridges  and  tunnels  and 
mountain  crossings,  would  have 
been  monuments  of  his  genius  ; 
if  only  at  physics,  he  would  have 
made  splendid  achievements  in 
one  or  more  branches  of  this 
great  congeries  of  science. 

What  was  Dr.  Mitchell's  course 
and  what  was  its  result  ? 

He  studied  and  taught  at  vari- 
ous times  of  his  life,  botany,  pal- 
aeontology, mathematics,  chemis- 
try, geology,  mineralogy,  theolo- 
gy, geography,  Latin,  Greek, 
French,  civil  engineering,  physics, 
mechanics.     He  spent  much  time 


in  the  composition  and  delivery  of 
sermons.  He  acted  as  Bursar, 
kept  all  the  accounts  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  directed  all  repairs. 
He  was  for  years  a  member  of  the 
municipal  government  of  Chapel 
Hill,  and  superintended  the  lay- 
ing out  of  the  streets,  building  of 
culverts,  the  erection  of  the  num- 
erous rock  walls  around  the  cam- 
pus and  in  the  neighborhood.  He 
aspired  to  be  a  practical  farmer. 
He  read  with  diligence,  medicine, 
law,  history,  poetry,  romance. 
He  was  justice  of  the  peace  and 
paid  much  attention  to  such  du- 
ties. He  was  often  in  newspaper 
controversy.  He  was  vigilant 
and  active  in  repressing  disorder 
among  the  students.  He  had  the 
reputation  of  wishing  to  know 
everything  and  of  having  succeed- 
ed. He  was  appealed  to  as  au- 
thority on  all  subjects,  and  was 
always  ready  with  true  answers. 

And  yet  his  reputation  is  only 
local.  Very  few  people  outside 
of  North  Carolina,  when  the)' 
hear  of  the  name  of  the  highest 
mountain  in  America  east  of  the 
Rockies,  know  that  it  is  called 
after  our  big-brained  and  learned 
professor. 

Whether  the  sum  total  of  Dr. 
Mitchell's  works  was  not  more 
productive  of  good  to  the  people 
among  whom  he  labored,  than 
if  he  had  pursued  a  specialty,  is  a 
question  we  do  not  discuss.  We 
do  not  judge  him.     We  must  say 
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however,  that  we  rejoice  to  see  a 
greater  tendency  among  our  ex- 
isting professors  to  confine  them- 
selves to  their  specialties.  We 
are  gratified  that  Dr.  Mitchell's 
successors  do  not  deem  it  neces- 
sary to  make  excursions  into 
other  literary  and  scientific  fields 
than  their  own,  and  enter-  the 
pulpit  of  the  preacher.  Doubtless 
their  sermons  would  be  of  signal 
edification,  but  the  energy  divert- 
ed to  this  pursuit  is  needed  for 
reading,  thinking  and  investigat- 
ing in  matters  connected  with 
their  several  departments.  Young, 
energetic,  well  trained,  well 
equipped  intellectually,  they  are 
destined,  we  feel  sure,  to  bring 
reputations  to  themselves  and  to 
the  University. 

Already  we  see  proofs  that  our 
Alma  Mater  is  starting  on  a  new 
career.  Never  before  have  our 
graduates  applied  for  advanced 
courses  to  be  assigned  for  work 
and  study  subsequent  to  gradua- 
tion. Wm.  B.  Phillips  is  the  first 
who  has  attained  the  degree  of 
Ph.  D.,  requiring  work  of  two 
years  in  two  departments.  H. 
Horace  Williams  is  the  first  who 
attained  the  degree  of  A.  M., 
under  the  new  regime  requiring 
one  year's  post  graduate  study 
in.  three  departments.  It  is  an 
excellent  omen  that  others  are 
following  in  their  footsteps.  James 
M.  Leach  is  working  in  a  two 
years  course  for  the  degree  of  Ph. 


D.,  in  Constitutional  Law  and 
History.  A.  W.  McAllister  and 
Charles  R.  Thomas,  Jr.,  are  tak- 
ing a  one  year's  course  for  the 
degree  of  A.  M.,  in  Political  Econ- 
omy, History  and  Constitutional 
Law.  F.  N.  Skinner  is  studying  for 
a  similar  degree  in  History,  Greek 
and  Moral  Philosophy,  and  C.  D. 
Mclver  has  applied  to  the  Faculty 
to  lay  out  for  him  a  like  course, 
but  we  have  not  learned  what  de- 
partments he  has  chosen.  The 
Mitchell  Scientific  Association 
has  met  with  an  enthusiastic  re- 
ception from  both  Alumni  and 
under-graduates.  The  large  at- 
tendance at  the  first  meeting  and 
the  deep  attention  paid  to  Presi- 
dent Venable's  excellent  inaugu- 
ral, as  well  as  Rev.  Dr.  Charles 
Phillips'  sketch  of  the  Life  and 
Labors  of  Dr.  Elisha  Mitchell, 
and  the  very  clear  and  instructive 
lecture  on  Insectiverous  Plants 
by  Prof.  Jos.  A.  Holmes,  are  un- 
mistakeable  proofs  of  the  interest 
taken  in  scientific  discussions. 

The  name  of  the  Mitchell  Scien- 
tific Association  is  an  excellent 
one.  Let  our  young  scientists 
seek  to  imitate  the  industry,  the 
energy,  the  enthusiasm,  the  good- 
ness, the  devotion  to  duty,  the 
high  purpose  of  Dr.  Mitchell. 
Then  if  they  shall  be  gifted  with 
his  powerful  mind  and  capacity 
of  labor,  and  will  confine  their 
efforts  to  more  limited  fields  of 
literature  or  science,  their  labors 
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and  acquisitions  will  meet  with  a 
recognition  abroad  as  well  as  at 
home. 

The    University     Monthly 
bids  them  God  speed  ! 


HISTORY  OF  THE  BUILDINGS. 

The  students  were  delighted 
with  President  Battle's  "  History 
of  the  Buildings"  on  University 
Day.and  wish  it  in  substantial  form. 
Knowing  that  the  history  men- 
tioned is  peculiarly  associated  with 
the  lives  and  deeds  of  Carolina's 
noblest  sons,  and  that  the  alumni, 
scattered  to  the  four  corners  of 
the  earth  as  they  are,  will  be  glad 
to  possess  such  accurate  and  in- 
teresting information,  we  have 
requested  the  privilege  to  publish 
this  valued  address. 

We  shall  in  each  issue  give  our 
readers  something  historical,  or 
scientific,  often  facts  never  before 
in  print,  besides  discussions  of 
living  issues,  essays  on  abstract 
subjects,  and  occasional  sketches 
of  the  great  and  good  men  who 
have  gone  out  from  these  old 
classic  walls  and  shaped  the  des- 
tinies of  nations. 

Read  the  President's  address  in 
this  issue. 

Y.  M.  0.  A. 

The  work  of  this  association  in 
colleges  and  universities  strikes  us 
as  being  of  a  different  nature  from 
that  of  such  organizations  in  the 
great  cities.     There  the  poor  and 


distressed  are  to  be  cared  for,  and 
the  systematic  methods  of  the 
workers  in  this  cause  send  much 
relief  to  the  helpless  creatures. 
In  universities  and  colleges  it  is 
more  of  a  spiritualizer — the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  various  faiths 
meet  after  tea,  read  the  Bible,  sing, 
pray,  and  talk  freely  on  religious 
subjects.  It  tends  to  strengthen 
Christians, and  better  enables  them 
to  combat  the  devil  and  his  le- 
gionaries. Perhaps  little  good 
may  seem  to  be  immediately  ac- 
complished, and  is  but  the  untir- 
ing efforts  of  a  few,  and  their 
patient  devotion,  will  be  rewarded 
in  the  Future  if  not   in  the  Now. 


WHAT  ARE  OUR  BOYS  DOING. 

Now  that  the  University  has 
been  re-opened  eight  years,  and 
many  of  her  students  have  gone 
out  into  the  world,  it  is  a  good 
time  to  glance  around  and  see 
what  they  are  doing  for  them- 
selves and  others.  To  answer 
the  question,  "  what  have  they 
done  in  the  long  line  of  years  ex- 
tending to  a  period  before  the 
war  ?"  it  is  only  necessary  to  point 
to  the  best  words  and  deeds  re- 
corded in  the  annals  of  the  State, 
in  both  peace  and  war.  To  say 
that  her  sons  have  filled  almost 
every  place  of  public  trust  and 
honor  in  North  Carolina,  not  to 
mention  many  places  of  national 
honor,  is  but  to  repeat  a  common- 
place.    Her  past   record   is   cer- 
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tainly  as  sure  and  well  establish- 
ed as  it  is  brilliant. 

But  what  is  the  new  generation 
doing  ?  Are  they  following  the 
shining  paths  of  usefulness  and 
honor  which  their  fathers  trod  ? 
Although  the  time  has  been  too 
short  for  any  great  results  to  be 
achieved,  yet  we  feel  sure  that 
enough  has  been  done  to  show 
that  they  are  not  idle  drones,  but 
that  they  intend  to  play  their 
part  in  upbuilding  the  waste 
places  of  our  old  Commonwealth. 
And  why  should  this  not  be  the 
case  ?  The  course  of  instruction 
which  the  University  offers  is,  in 
great  part,  the  same  which,  in 
former  days,  helped  to  mould  so 
many  rounded  characters.  Add 
to  this  the  fact  that  most  of  our 
young  men  who  go  to  college  are 
intensely  in  earnest,  and  do  not 
have  their  attention  drawn  off  to 
the  vanities  and  dissipations 
which  the  old-time  wealth  afford- 
ed. They,  indeed,  are  already 
making  their  influence  felt  for 
good  in  almost  every  department 
of  enterprise  and  interest.  Three 
are,  or  have  been,  Probate  Judges, 
one  is  an  assistant  professor  in 
the  University,  three  are  Metho- 
dist ministers,  one  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  one  a  Baptist  minister, 
seven  are  teachers  in  city  graded 
schools,  several  are  principals 
and  teachers  of  flourishing  acade- 
mies scattered  over  the  State, 
one  is  superintendent  of  the  city 


schools  of  Wilmington,  five  are 
successful  chemists,  and  the  long 
lists  of  merchants,  farmers,  doc- 
tors, and  lawyers,  are  rapidly  in- 
creasing. Besides  these  mention- 
ed, there  are  several  others  who 
are  making  enviable  reputations 
for  themselves  in  other  States. 
This  infusion  of  new  vigor  into 
the  various  channels  of  activity 
and  usefulness  in  the  State  cannot 
fail  to  bring-  forth  good  results. 


MODEBN  EDUCATION. 

It  seems  that  Mr.  Chas.  F. 
Adams'  case  of  "  Graecophobia" 
has  not  seriously  impaired  his 
mind — at  any  rate  such  of  his 
mental  faculties  as  are  necessary 
to  constitute  him  an  honored  and 
useful  citizen  as  well  as  a  formid- 
able opponent  of  those  who  claim 
that  the  old  Classical  Curriculum 
is  the  best  for  all  educational  pur- 
poses. If  this  is  true,  is  "  Grae- 
cophobia," after  all,  an  affliction, 
or  the  reverse  ? 

The  question  Mr.  Adams  dis- 
cusses is  well  worthy  the  most 
careful  investigation  by  our  best 
educators.  The  best  interests  of 
education  demand  a  careful  study 
of  it  ;  thousands  of  fathers  who 
have  sons  to  educate  demand  it. 
Men  who  know  what  was  the  con- 
dition of  the  Natural  and  Physical 
Sciences,  and  of  the  European 
languages,  when  the  first  uni- 
versities were  founded,  can  readily 
understand  why  such  prominence 
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was  there  given  to  the  study  of  study  the  Classics — are  giving  in- 
Latin  and  Greek;  but  it  is  not  creasing  importance  to  the  study 
easy  to  understand  why  this  study  of  the  Sciences  and  Modern  lan- 
should  continue  to  form  one  of  guages,  at  the  expense  of  the 
the  indispensables  of  a  liberal '  Ancient  languages.  It  may  in- 
education.  The  Sciences  have  terest  the  readers  of  the  MONTH- 
been  wonderfully  developed  since  LY  to  know  something  of  the 
the  adoption  of  the  old  Classical  i  progress  of  this  tendency  at  the 
Curriculum.  The  numerous  dia-  University  of  North  Carolina.  In 
lects  of  which  each  of  the  various  ;  looking  over  some  old  catalogues, 
European  languages  were  then  we  find  that  in  1854  was  establish- 
composed,  have  since  been  blend-  ed  a  "School  for  the  Application 
ed  into  homogeneous  tongues,  of  Science  to  the  Arts."  This 
some  of  which  contain  a  literature  j  school  offered  a  course  embracing 
not  unworthy  of  comparison  with  \  only  Scientific  studies.  It  ex- 
the  Grecian  or  Roman  literature.  \  tended  over  two  and  a  half  years. 
The  necessities  of  life  have  and  the  student  who  completed 
changed     much    since    that    day,  j  it  was    entitled  to    the  degree    of 


and  men  are  everywhere  inquiring 
whether  the  same  studies  which 
then,  very  properly,  constituted 
the  "  fundamentals"  in  what  men 
call  a  "liberal"  education,  ought 
still  to  retain  that  position.  This 
question  has  received  various  an- 
swers. The  present  tendency, 
however,  is  certainly  to  depart 
farther  and  farther  from  the  views 
of  those  who  claim  that  all  edu- 
cation is  incomplete  unless  a 
generous  share  of  the  study  of 
the  ancient  classics  has  entered 
into  it.     This  tendency   is  shown 


Bachelor  of  Science.  Previous  to 
the  establishment  of  this  school 
the  old  Classical  Course  was  the 
only  one  leading  to  a  degree  of- 
fered by  the  University.  Two 
years  after,  in  the  catalogue  of 
185 5-56,  appeared  the  following, 
addressed  to  those  preparing  stu- 
dents for  the  University:  "There 
seems  to  be  a  disposition  abroad 
to  diminish  the  very  limited 
amount  of  reading  that  is  now 
required  in  Latin  and  Greek." 
This  appeal  to  preparatory  teach- 
ers to  revive  the  study    of  Greek 


by  the  success    Business  Colleges   and  Latin   appeared   in  the  Cata 


and  other  Technical  Schools  are 
meeting  with,  as  well  as  by  the 
fact  that  all  our  progressive  insti- 
tutions of  learning  arc  making 
each  year  more  ample  provision 
for    those     who   do     not    wish    to 


logues  of  the  University  up  to 
the  year  1868;  but  it  was  in  vain. 
The  movement  it  sought  to  check 
was  too  strong — this  was  not  the 
first  instance  when  a  great  reform 
began  with  the    masses,    and  this 
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reform  has  continued  till  to-day. 
Instead  of  the  old  Classical  Course 
with  Latin  and  Greek  in  every 
year  from  the  Freshman  through 
the  Senior,  and  the  two  and  a 
half  year  course  in  Science,  our 
University  offers  three  complete 
bourses  of  four  years  each,  and  i 
each  leading  to  a  degree.  Two 
years  of  the  study  of  Latin  and 
Greek  have  been  taken  from  the 
requirements  in  the  Classical 
Course,  another  Course  requires 
only  one  Ancient  language,  and 
the  Scientific  Course,  to  which 
was  recently  added  an  entire 
year's  work,  requires  neither  Latin 
nor  Greek.  The  changes  that 
have  taken  place  here  are  but 
counterparts  of  those  which  have 
taken  place  in  all  our  institutions 
for  higher  education. 

The  ancient  classics  as  scholas- 
tic studies  have  been  useful,  but 
we  can  now  obtain  the  cream  of 
all  the  history,  metaphysics,  art, 
or  literature,  which  they  contain 
from  good  English  translations, 
with  infinitely  less  trouble  and  a 
corresponding  increase  of  pleasure. 
If  not,  then  by  the  same  process 
of  reasoning  by  which  you  prove 
the  contrary,  you  establish  the 
proposition  that  everybody  should 
learn  Hebrew  in  order  to  under- 
stand the  Bible. 

The  meaning  and  etymology  of 
every  word  in  the  English  lan- 
guage can  be  thoroughly  learned 
from   English    books.     Webster's 


Unabridged  Dictionary  and 
Skeat's  Etymological  Dictionary 
are  all  the  books  the  scholar  needs 
for  such  purpose.  The  meanings 
of  words  derived  from  Latin  and 
Greek  must  be  learned  by  those 
who  use  them  just  as  the  meanings 
of  Anglo  Saxon  words  are  learn- 
ed. Any  one  who  has  been  so 
foolish  as  to  depend  upon  the 
Etymology  of  words  for  their 
meaning,  knows  how  miserably 
delusive  a  guide  it  is.  Judging  from 
the  etymology  of  "prevent, ""Mine 
eyes  prevent  the  night  watches, 
that  I  might  meditate  in  thy 
word,"  is  correct,  but  is  "  prevent" 
now  used  with  this  meaning  ? 
And  without  consulting  an  Eng- 
lish dictionary,  could  we  learn  the 
different  meanings  of  "extinguish" 
as  it  is  now  used,  and  would  we 
be  likely  to  learn  from  the  Latin 
dictionary  that,  Extinguish  the 
dog  from  the  house,  is  incorrect  ?. 
These  are  but  types  of  all  the 
Latin  words  in  our  language.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  Greek. 

The  training  acquired  by  trans- 
lating from  one  language  to  an- 
other can  now  be  secured  by 
translating  from  Spanish,  Italian, 
French,  or  German.  Moreover, 
the  study  of  these  languages  pre- 
sents practical  advantages  that 
Latin  nor  Greek  can  present.  He 
who  is  acquainted  with  the 
Modern  European  languages  is 
prepared  to  travel  in  Europe  with 
pleasure  and   profit — he  has  also 
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a  wide  field  of  study  in  the  prac-  ance  in  recent  years  of  the  views 
tical  sciences,  as  well  as  literatures  of  those  who  would  make  our 
not  inferior  to  the  Grecian  and  own  language,  the  Sciences  and 
Roman  open  to  him.  \  Mathematics    the    fundamental 

It  is  not    surprising,    then,  that   Scholastic  studies, 
there  has  been  so  wide  an  accept- 


AMONG  OUR  EXCHANGES. 


The  Telegraph,  edited  by  our 
friend,  Sam'l  C.  Smith,  Snow  Hill, 
N.  C,  is  devoted  to  the  general 
liwellfare"  of  those  among  whom 
it  ma)r  circulate. 


Rowan  School  Times  makes  its 
debut  this  month.  It  is  edited  by 
Mr.  J.  M.  Hill,  and  is,  we  believe, 
the  organ  of  the  Rowan  teachers' 
association.  The  spirit  of  edu- 
cation in  North  Carolina  is  on  the 
///>.  The  press  is  devoting  a  part 
of  the  space  formerly  filled  with 
politics  to  the  great  cause  that 
must  sooner  or  later  enlist  the 
best  talent  of  the  State. 

The  North  Carolina  Teacher 
asks  for  a  teacher's  association. 
The  Educational  Journalfprmerly 
our  near  neighbor,  but  now  pub- 
lished at  Trinity  College,  makes 
the  same  request.  Leading  Edu- 
cators in  ever)-  part  of  the  State 
are  in  earnest  about  the  question 
in    hand.     The    sentiment    meets 


with  us  a  hearty  response.  North 
Carolina  must  not,  and  will  not 
longer  bring  up  the  rear  in  the 
progress  of  education. 


* 
*  * 


"  Eighth  Decade  of  the  Eight 
Preceding  Centuries,"  by  Hon. 
R.  P.  Dick,  is  the  leading  article 
in  the  October  number  of  Trinity 
Magazine.  For  true  historical 
worth  it  may  be  regarded  as  the 
leading  article  of  the  month. 
None  of  our  Exchanges  can  claim 
a  better. 


The  Occident  of  November  the 
second  contains  a  very  brilliant 
and  incisive  criticism  on  "  The 
House  of  Seven*  Gables."  The 
little  weekly  makes  a  right  re- 
spectable appearance  among  col- 
lege papers,  and  notwithstanding 
the  over-grown  monthlies  that 
croud  upon  it,  cannot  long  escape 
the  notice  of  a  fair  minded   critic. 
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The  Virginia  University  Maga- 
zine comes  out  in  anew  habiliment. 
On  the  cover  is  a  fine  view  of  the 
University  buildings  and  grounds. 
We  are  glad  to  know  that  Numa 
Fletcher  Heitman,  formerly  on 
the  Editorial  Staff  of  the  Month- 
ly, is  one  of  its  editors.  The 
October  number  contains  several 
articles  of  very  general  interest, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned, 
Tariff  Reduction,  Plea  for  a  Race 
Distinction,  The  Character  of  Shy- 
lock,  Method  in  Labor,  and,  what 
amused  us  exceedingly,  The 
Future  Man,  a  most  ridiculous 
analysis  of  an  evolution  theory 
that  had  originated  in  the  fancy 
o'f  some  aspiring  scientist. 


NEW  BOOKS. 

"The  most  magnificent  book  of 
the  year,  and  in  many  cardinal 
particulars  the  most  superb  vol- 
ume that  has  ever  issued  from  the 
press  of  this  or  any  other  country, 
is  the  stately  and  luxurious  folio, 
The  Raven,  by  Edgar  Allen  Poe, 
illustrated  by  Gustave  Dore, 
This  is  the  opening  sentence  of 
"  Editor's  Literary  Record,"  Har- 
per's Magazine,  December  num- 
ber. The  volume  contains  115 
pages, with  comments  by  Edmund 
C.  Stedman,  and  its  publication 
by  the  Messrs.  Harper  is  un- 
questionably one  of  the  greatest 
literary  events  of  the  year.  It 
was  in  France  that  the  quaint 
genius  of  our  American    poet  re- 


ceived its  earliest  recognition. 
His  indebtedness  to  the  versatile, 
fanciful  French  people  whose  na- 
tures correspond  so  nearly  to  his 
own,  has  been  in  a  sense  increased, 
and  in  a  sense  diminished.  The 
great  master  has  rendered  the 
name  of  Poe  more  celebrated,  if 
possible,  than  before,  but  in  doing 
so  he  has  rendered  his  own  name 
as  lasting  as  that  of  his  immortal 
subject.  The  names  of  Poe  and 
Dore  are  inseparably  united,  and 
will  live  while  genius  has  ad- 
mirers. „ 

*  * 

Gray's  Elegy. — The  most  gen- 
eral favorite  in  the  language,  it  is 
a  little  remarkable  to  say,  has 
never  been  fully  and  worthily  il- 
lustrated, unless  the  little  volume 
just  published  by  the  Messrs.  Lip- 
pincott  can  lay  just  claim  to  this 
high  distinction.  The  poem  is 
spread  over  some  forty  pages,  so 
that  but  one,  or  at  most  two  verses 
appear  on  each.  The  engravings 
are  full  of  poetic  meaning  and  ex- 
quisite beauty.  It  is  the  work  of 
some  twenty  designers  and  as 
many  engravers,  all  of  whom  are 
Americans.  Nothing  in  this  coun- 
try has  done  the  art  more  credit  for 
many  years.  It  is  a  work  that 
Americans  may  well  be  proud  to 
own. 

*  * 

Bonybel  Vane:  Embracing  the  History 
of  Henry  St.  John,  Gentleman.  A 
novel,  by  John  Esten  Cooke,  New 
York:    Harper  &    Bros.,  Price  $1.50. 

Albeit  more  than  20  years  have 
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elapsed  since  this  volume  was 
sent  to  the  world,  yet  at  this  late 
day  it  behooves  us  to  say  a  few 
kind  words  for  its  author.  Mr. 
Cooke  had  excellent  opportuni- 
ties for  seeing  and  learning  the 
numerous  historical  facts  which 
we  find  recorded  herein.  His 
father  was  a  Judge  for  many  years, 
and  was  a  gentleman  of  the  old 
Virginia  School. 

The  author  carries  us  with  him 
back  to  the  good  old  Virginia  So- 
Society  and  presents  us  to  the 
inmates  of  the  cheerful  manor- 
homes.  Here  we  find  the  maidens 
and  gallants  who  more  than  a 
century  ago  smiled  and  loved  just 
as  we  do  to-day.  In  imagination 
we  once  again  trip  the  light  fan- 
tastic and  bow  low  to  the  music 
of  the  minuet.  We  see  the  glim- 
mer of  bright  eyes — hear  the 
laughter  of  the  lovely,  rose-lipped 
maidens,  smile  at  the  powdered, 
hugely  and  spotlessly  ruffled  dig- 
nitaries, and  diamondized  women 
in  silks  and  laces.  It  is  a  time 
when  the  air  is  becoming  hot  with 
revolution.  Mason,  Lee,  Wythe, 
and  others  are  familiar  person- 
ages, and  Henry,  "  the  absolute 
thunderbolt,"  the  flaming  tongue 
of  the  Revolution, talks  in  solemn 
tones  and  predicts  the  coming 
storm.  We  see  the  maddened 
Burgesses  assembling  in  the  Ral- 
eigh; wc  hear  the  hoarse  whispers 
of  treason;  we  listen  to  the  muf- 
fled tread  of  the    steeds  as    thev 


convey  Gov.  Dunmore  from  the 
rising  storm  to  a  retreat  of  safety. 
Forsooth,  the  author  gives  us  a 
beautiful  and  brilliant  and  true 
picture,  as  shown  by  historical 
record,  of  the  life  under  those  old 
colonial  skies.  And  he  has  paint- 
ed many  other  pictures  just  as 
beautiful.  The  style  is  exqusite, 
often  brilliant.  It  is  a  faithful 
study  of  Virginia  life  and  man- 
ners, is  fresh  and  vigorous,  and 
presents  in  panoramic  view  the 
stirring  events  in  every-day  Vir- 
ginia life  anterior  to  the  Revolu- 
tion. Let  us  cherish  our  Southern 
writers;  and  may  the  rising  gen- 
eration of  boys  and  girls  be  taught 
to  love  a  chaste  and  noble  litera- 
ture,  and  to  spurn  the  "  trash"  of 
the  moment.  No  one,  certainly, 
will  regret  giving  to  this  pleasant 
volume  of  Virginia's  gifted  son  a 
careful  perusal.  "  Bez." 


HEBE  AND  THESE. 

President  Battle  has  an  able 
and  interesting  article  on  sheep 
Husbandry  in  a  late  number  of 
the  Fayetteville  Observer. 

Professor  Holmes'  letter  to  the 
Wilmington  Star  describing  the 
Indian  mounds  which  he  visited 
some  time  since,  has  been  men- 
tioned favorably  by  quite  a  num- 
ber of  the  State  press. 

A.  W.  Long  has  a  letter  in  the 
State  Chronicle  giving  the  pro- 
ceedings of  University  day. 
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Work  on  the  New  Chapel  (U. 
N.  C.)  has  been  discontinued  till 
spring. 

The  Mitchell  Scientific  Society 
meets  on  the  second  Saturday 
evening  of  each  month. 

"  The  Oak  Leaf"  is  the  name  of 
a  paper  to  be  is  sued  this  monthby 
Messrs.  Holts'  school,  Oak  Ridge, 
N.  C. 

There  are  about  two  hundred 
co-educational  institutions  of  high 
grade  in  this  country. 

Trinity  College  is  educating  a 
number  of  the  dusky  maidens  of 
the  northwest. 

There  are  over  40,000  Ameri- 
can students  in  the  Colleges  and 
Universities  of  this  country  and 
Germany. 

Mr.  R.  B.  Bruce,    colored,  was 


awarded  the  first  oritorical  medal 
at  the  University  of  Kansas. 

President  Arthur's  son  has  been 
expelled  from  Princeton. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Deems  is  the 
author  of  an  article  in  a  late  num- 
ber of  The  Critic,  defending  the 
church  against  the  charge  of  hav- 
ing persecuted  Galileo  for  his 
scientific  opinions. 

Dr.  H.  Van  Holtz  has  been 
lecturing  at  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity for  some  weeks  on  the 
relation  of  history  to  politics. 

Mr.  Depaw  has  given  Asbery 
University  about  $40,000,  to 
change  its  name  to  Depaw  Uni- 
versity. 

The  Czar  of  Russia  purposes 
converting  forty  palaces  into  in- 
stitutions of  learning. 


But  you  who  seek  to  give  and  merit  fame, 
And  justly  bear  a  critic's  noble  name, 
Be  sure  yourself  and  your  own  reach  to 

know, 
How  far  your  genius,  taste  and  learning  go. 

Pope. 

'Tis  an  excellent  world  that  we  live  in — 
To  lend,  to  spend,  or  to  give  in; 
But  to  borrow  or  beg,  or  get  a  man's  own, 
'Tis  just  the  worst  world  that  ever  was 
known. 

Rich  and  rare  were  the  gems  she  wore. 

Moore. 


You  must  either  soar  or  stoop, 
Fall  or  triumph,  stand  or  droop ; 
You  must  either  serve  or  govern, 
Must  be  slave  or  must  be  sovereign ; 
Must,  in  fine,  be  block  or  wedge, 
Must  be  anvil  or  be  sledge.        Goethe. 

Laugh  where  we  must,  be  candid  where 

we  can, 
But  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  man. 

Pope. 

How  poor  are  they  who  have  not  patience  ! 
What  wound  did  ever  heal  but  by  degrees. 
Shakespeare. 
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COLLEGE  RECORD. 


A  group  of  young  ladies  was 
witnessing  a  game  of  foot-ball, 
when  one  exclaimed  :  "  Oh,  isn't 
it  beautiful  f  " 

The  question  that  arises  in  our 
mind  is,  to  what  or  to  whom,  was 
the  epithet  applicable  ? 

The  Chemistry  medal  will  here- 
after be  given  to  the  best  student 
in  the  Third  Year  Laboratory 
instead  of  the  First,  as  heretofore. 

This  year,  Prof.  Mangum  re- 
quires each  member  of  the 
English  Literature  class,  in  addi- 
tion to  many  other  exercises,  to 
look  up  the  history  of  some  one 
letter  in  our  English  alphabet. 
This  is  both  an  interesting  and 
instructive  exercise.  Few,  indeed, 
recognize  and  appreciate  the  fact 
that  stores  of  knowledge  lie  hid- 
den in  the  words  and  letters  that 
we  use  every  day. 

Prof.  Gore  received  a  handsome 
bridal  present  from  his  Physics' 
class  on  the  event  of  his  marriage 
in  Baltimore,  a  few  days  since. 
In  a  few  happy  remarks  of  appre- 
ciation, on  his  return,  he  assured 
the  class  that,  among  the  many 
presents  received  from  friends, 
he  appreciated  none  more  highly 
than  this;  and  that  next  to  doing 
his  duty  to  the  Faculty  and 
Trustees,    he    desired     above     all 


things  to  gain  and  keep  the 
friendship  and  good  will  of  the 
students.  This  is  but  a  single 
testimonial  to  the  Professor's 
ability  and  popularity. 

Several  of  our  students  attend- 
ed the  reception  given  a  few 
days  since  at  Hillsboro  by  Misses 
Nash  &  Kollock.  All  report  a 
most  enjoyable  time.  Our  boys 
have  learned  to  look  forward  to 
these  occasions  with  a  great  deal 
of  pleasure.  All  returned  with 
their  armor  unpierced — except 
one,  who  complains  of  "  heart 
disease." 

Mr.  Henry  Watterson,  editor 
of  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal, 
has  accepted  an  invitation  to 
deliver  the  annual  address  before 
the  two  literary  societies  in  June 
next.  The  societies  are  certainly 
to  be  congratulated  upon  their 
choice.  Mr.  Watterson  has  a 
national  reputation  both  as  a 
journalist  and  an  orator.  If  we 
mistake  not,  he  delivered  the 
annual  address  at  Vanderbilt 
University  last  year.  He  is  a 
warm  personal  friend  of  Mr. 
Tilden,  and  strongly  advocates 
his  re-nomination  for  the  Presi- 
dency in  1884. 

The  Elisha  Mitchell    Scientific 
Society  held  its  first  meeting  in 
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the  Natural  History  room  on 
Saturday  evening,  Nov.  10th, 
Prof.  F.  P.  Venable,  president, 
and  Prof.  J.  W.  Gore,  secretary. 
It  has  already  enrolled  146  mem- 
bers, the  greater  part  of  whom 
are  non-residents.  Among  the 
latter  are  Rev.  Dr.  C.  F.  Deems 
and  Dr.  A.  R.  Ledaux,  of  New 
York,  Prof.  W.  C.  Kerr,  Hon.  Z. 
B.  Vance,  Dr.  C.  W.  Dabney, 
Major  R.  Bingham,  Dr.  R.  H. 
Lewis,  and  a  great  many  others. 
Prof.  Venable,  in  his  inaugural 
address,  stated  that  the  principal 
aim  of  the  Society  was  the  study 
of  Nature  and  her  laws,  and  for 
the  general  advancement  of  sci- 
ence. It  will  hold  regular  monthly 
meetings,  and  the  proceedings  of 
each  meeting  will  be  published 
in  a  scientific  journal.  The 
Monthly  bids  the  Society  God- 
speed, and  it  will  cheerfully  do 
everything  in  its  power  to  promote 
its  interests.  It  is  something 
that  has  been  long  needed  to  lift 
us  out  of  the  old  channels,  and  to 
stimulate  scientific  research.  Va- 
rious subjects  will  be  discussed 
from  time  to  time  which  will  not 
only  be  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive to  those  present,  but  will 
show  to  the  world  that  we  are  not 
asleep.  For  instance,  at  the  first 
meeting,  an  interesting  paper  on 
Insectivorous  Plants  was  read  by 
Prof.  J.  A.  Holmes.  He  made 
special  mention  of  the  Fly-trap, 
which    is    found    onlv    within    a 


radius  of  fifty  miles  of  Wilming- 
ton. A  sketch  of  the  life  and 
labors  of  Dr.  Elisha  Mitchell, 
after  whom  the  Society  takes  its 
name,  and  who  fell  a  martyr  to 
the  cause  of  science  in  North 
Carolina,  was  prepared  by  Dr. 
Chas.  Phillips,  and  read  by  Presi- 
dent Battle.  The  next  meeting 
will  be  held  on  the  8th  of  De- 
cember. 

As  most  of  our  readers  already 
know,  Prof.  Holmes  has  added  to 
the  Museum  several  Indian  skele- 
tons which  he  exhumed  from  an 
old  burying  ground  in  the  vicinity 
of  Kenansville.  He  found  as 
many  as  sixty  skeletons  in  one 
mound,  together  with  some  shells 
and  fragments  of  earthen  pots. 
He  also  learned  of  about  a  dozen 
additional  mounds  in  Duplin 
county,  and  a  few  in  some  adjoin- 
ing counties,  all  of  which  he 
hopes  to  examine  at  no  distant 
day. 


CELEBRATION  OF  UNIVERSITY  DAY. 

This  day  should  have  been 
celebrated  on  the  12th  of  Octo- 
ber, but,  owing  to  sufficient 
reasons,  it  was  postponed  until 
the  5th  of  November. 

The  exercises  were  opened 
with  prayer  by  Dr.  Mangum, 
followed  by  the  Foundation 
Hymn,  composed  by  Mrs.  C.  P. 
Spencer  for  the  occasion.  Next 
followed  the  very  interesting  and 
instructive    address  of    President 
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Battle,  which  we  print  elsewhere. 
It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  can 
lay  before  our  readers  this  repast 
of  history,  anecdote  and  humor. 
President  Battle  next  inlroducedj 
one  of  the  University's  oldest 
and  warmest  friends, 

MR.  PAUL  C.  CAMERON. 

Mr.  Cameron  called  up  many ' 
memories  of  the  past  days,  both 
sad  and  humorous.  He  especially 
dwelt  upon  the  shining  qualities  of 
Dr.  Mitchell  and  Gov.  Swain,  and 
appealed  to  both  faculty  and 
students  to  make  the  University 
what  it  was  in  past  years — the 
best  ornament  of  North  Carolina. 
He  also  related  an  interesting 
account  of  the  laying  of  the 
corner-stone  of  the  first  building 
of  the  University  of  Virginia,  as 
it  was  related  to  him  by  Jackson(s 
old  spy,  Harry  Gilmer.  Three 
ex-Presidents,  Jefferson,  Madison 
and  Monroe,  rode  down  together 
from  Monticello.  Just  before 
they  laid  the  corner-stone,  Jeffer- 
son walked  up  and  poured  in  a 
cup  of  wine,  Madison  a  cup  of 
corn,  and  Monroe  a  cup  of  oil. 
After  this  ceremony  an  old  free- 
negro  was  called  out  with  his 
fiddle,  and  played  the  old  Scotch 
song,  "  Sugar  in  the  Gourd." 
while  Mr.  Jefferson  kept  time  to 
the  music  by  patting  his  foot. 

PROF.  WINSTON 

Next  responded    to    the  call,  and 


gave  us  a  pleasant  speech.  He 
spoke  of  the  holy  fire  that  burned 
in  the  Temple  of  Vesta  at  Rome, 
and  said  that  another  sacred  spot 
and  occasion  had  kindled  the  fire  of 
patriotism  which  should  burn  in  our 
hearts.  In  conclusion  he  said: 
"May  we.not  cherish  the  hope  that 
the  old-man-eloquent  (Mr.  Cam- 
eron)will  bewith  us  yet  many  years 
to  increase  this  burning;  and  may 
this  fire  in  all  future  years  con- 
tinue to  burn  in  the  hearts  of  Caro- 
linians!" 


The  University  Law  Club  is 
now  in  full  working  order.  The 
object  of  the  association  is  to 
dissertate  upon  such  perplexing 
legal  questions  as  shall  be  of 
future  advantage  to  its  members. 
We  are  in  hearty  sympathy  with 
the  club,  and  think  it  will  move  to 
have  inaugurated  such  an  institu- 
tion. The  Literary  Societies  af- 
ford the  law  students  excellent 
opportunity  for  practice  in  debate 
on  subjects  of  prime  importance  to 
them,  but  the  work  of  the  club 
will  doubtless  bear  more  directly 
upon  subjects  in  which  disciples 
of  Blackstone  are  peculiarly  in- 
terested. 

This  august  bo  ly  meets  Wed- 
nesdays and  Saturdays,  16  to  18 
o'clock. 

Officers:  R.  RANSOM,  Ch'm'n. 
JNO.  W.  Wood,  Secy. 
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PERSONALS. 


Barney  Green,  H. — '85,  enter- 
tains the  South  Building  with  his 
Cornet. 

"  Shack"  has  a  cold — he  sleeps 
too  near  a  Keyoh(l). 

Some  of  the  Freshmen  exercise 
their  braying  propensities  too 
much  Saturday  nights — they  need 
currying  down. 

Prof,  (to  Soph  pursuing  a  Fresh 
about  11  p.  m.):  "Is  that  you 
Nath?" — Answer:  "No  Sir" — 
Bookety !  bookety ! !  bookety ! ! ! 
bookety!!!!  bookety!!!!!   *  *  *  * 

The  Seniors  and  Freshmen  beat 
the  Juniors  and  Sophomores  in 
the  match  game  of  foot-ball,  last 
week. 

Billy  McNeil,  '85,  has  enhanced 
his  personal  charms  very  much 
by  removing  his  "side  moustache" 
— so  the  girls  say. 

A  Fresh  in  College  says  he  has 
read  a  great  deal,  but  has  never 
found  anything  in  the  literary  line 
that  he  liked  as  well  as  "  Ivan- 
hoe's  Works."  We  would  advise 
him  never  to  attempt  to  cross  a 
pasture  without  an  escort. 

B.  F.  W. — ,  '84,  says  that  as 
winter  is  drawing  near  everybody 
who  wants  to  keep  from  freezing 
ought  to  get  one  of  "  Mr.  Cente- 
grade's  thermometers." 


Prof,  of  Rhetoric  (to  diligent 
pupil). — "  What  is  a  paragraph  "? 
D.  s. — "It  is  a  means  by  which  we 
refer  to  absent  things  as  present, 
and  inanimate  things  as  animate." 
The  aforenamed  "  d.  s."  says  he 
does  not  want  but  "70"  on 
Rhetoric,  anyhow. 

One  of  our  Profs,  hearing  loud 
cheers  proceeding  from  the  Latin 
Profs'  recitation  room  remarked 
to  his  class  that  the  latter  must 
be  dead.  The  reader  may  draw 
his  own  conclusion. 

Lawyer  A.  C.  Floyd,  '83  has 
been  practicing  at  the  Bars  of 
Marion  and  Statesville  and  has 
succeeded  in  swallowing  most  of 
his  clients. 

Boys,  be  careful  about  your 
language  on  the  foot-ball  grounds, 
especially  when  there  are  visitors 
in  hearing  distance. 

Our  brother  just  from  the  Capi- 
tal, desires  us  to  state  that  he 
enjoyed  hugely  the  tea  party 
(especially  the  society  of  the  fair 
guests  invited)  given  him  by  Mr. 
S.  W.  Whiting. 

The  freshest  of  the  "  Fresh" 
(to  pedantic  Soph.)  "  Ha,  Soph, 
what  have  you  been  doing  under 
that  large  oak  .tree"? — P.  S. — 
"  Only  looking  for  Hickory  huts." 
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The  Phi.  Society  returns  thanks 
to  Mr.  S.  W.  Whiting  for  a  well 
preserved  letter  from  Henry  Clay 
to  Mr.  Whiting's  father.  It  is 
beautifully  framed,  and  will  be 
placed  in  the  Society's  cabinet  of 
curiosities. 

Prof,  of  Physiology. — "  What  is 
the  best  remedy  known  for  heart- 
disease?"  Student. — "  Chapel 
Hill  during  the  Collegiate  year, 
and — never  attend  a  Normal 
School." 

The  member  of  our  Staff  at  the 
Capital  last  week  while  trying  the 
fit  of  a  circular,  we  believe  he 
calls  it,  was  startled,  you  bet, 
when  a  gushing  young  Miss,  tak- 
ing him  for  a  female  friend,  rush- 
ed in  and  embraced  him.     Ugh  ! 

The  festive  "  Insect  "  still  pours 
forth  his  melodious  strains.  He 
had  better  creep  into  his  hole 
before  Jack  Frost  collars  him. 

Rising    Soph    (at    the    Normal 

School)  : — "  Miss   ,   may    I 

have  the  pleasure  of  lemonading 
around  the  Library  Hall  with 
you,  only  a  couple  of  times,  as  I 
have  my  memorabilia  which  I 
took  under  Prof.  Winston  to  make 
up  ?  " 

Diogenes,  of  old,  went  about 
with  a  lantern  seeking  an  honest 
man:  he  found  only  one; — him- 
self. The  Professor  of  Latin  has 
been  diligently  searching  the 
Soph  class  to  find  a  poet;  and  he 
has  found  one, — his  Self. 


"  Teen  Spot  "  continues  still  to 
paralyze  College  with  his  semi-sar- 
donic, half-transparent,  come-in- 
to-my-arms,  don't-you-like-pickle 
smirks.  But  he  knows  wherefore 
he  smiles,  and,  like  Banquo's 
ghost,  he  just  won't  down. 

Hurrah  for  the  Fresh  !  Say, 
Mr.  Villager,  there  is  a  Freshman 
in  College  who  can  play  on  a 
"  violin  and  fiddle  both." 

Dolly  reports  "  Arsenous  Arse- 
nic" as  the  unknown  substance. 
Doubtless  our  young  friend  has 
made  a  discovery  that  will  prove 
of  great  importance  to  the  Scien- 
tific world.  If  he  has  not  joined 
the  Mitchell  Scientific  Society 
yet,  his  membership  ought  to  be 
secured  to  that  body  immediately. 

The  presence  of  a  "  Prof."  as 
an  active  kicker  on  the  foot-ball 
ground,  added  somewhat  to  the 
interest  of  the  game  last  week. 
During  a  jam  there  was  a  collision 
between  the  "  Prof."  aforesaid  and 
Prof.  Steele.  The  air  was  rapidly 
charged  with  vigorous  English 
and  Latin  exclamations,  and  some 
of  the  boys  thought  they  saw 
sparks. 

We  heartily  thank  our  many 
Alumni  at  the  .Capital  for  their 
encouraging  words  to  our  repre- 
sentative, and  their  liberal  sub- 
scriptions to  the  Monthly.  We 
are  especially  indebted  to  Col. 
Saunders,  Dr.  R.  H.  Lewis,  Judge 
Strong  and  others. 
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Polite  student  No.  I, — "Come 
around  to  see  me  again.  Do 
come — you  havn't  been  to  see 
me,  before  this,  in  a  long  time." 
P.  S.  No.  2, — "  Thanks,  but  I  have 
been  to  see  you  more  than  you 
have  me — you  know  it.  You 
must  come  to  see  meT  P.  S.  No. 
I, — "Thanks,     I'll    do      so.     But 

you    must ,'*  the    door    shuts 

and  the  poor  fellow  settles  down 
low  in  his  chair  and  dreams  of  the 
solicitations,  ad  infinitimi,  which 
he  shall  have  to  give  in  the 
future.  This  shows  that  "  Adams 
on  Etiquette  "  is  read  extensively 
by  the  boys;  but,  for  goodness 
sake — well  such  is  life. 

Our  old  friends,  F.  D.  Winston, 
John  Sherrod,  Joshua  Nichols 
and  N.  S.  Goodard  were  partici- 
pants in  a  pleasant  matrimonial 
affair  in  Martin,  recently.  The 
Monthly  extends  congratula- 
tions. May  their  joys  be  great 
and  their  troubles — only  little 
ones. 

Frank  Wilkes,  '83,  has  entered 
the  School  of  Technology,  in 
Hoboken.  N.  J.  He  is  taking  a 
special  course  in  Mechanics  and 
Engineering. 

Robt.  B.  Albertson,  '8i,  a  limb 
of  the  Law,  has  emigrated  to  the 
far  West,  and  has  hung  out  his 
shingle  in  Seattle,  Washington 
Territory.  He  adds  to  his  forensic 
labors  the  arduous  duties  of  City 
Editor    of    a     great    Daily,     the 


Chronicle.  He  is  a  man  of  great 
natural  abilities  and  of  uncom- 
mon attainments  in  law  and  liter- 
ature, and  we  will  watch  his 
career  with  interest  and  entire 
confidence. 

The  Staff  jointly  thank  Mr. 
Eugene  L.  Harris,  for  courtesies 
shown  our  representative  while 
in  Raleigh  a  few  days  since.  He 
is  one  of  the  University's  staunch- 
est  friends. 

Mr.  Fred.  A.  Watson,  of  Ral- 
eigh, has  kindly  presented  us 
with  a  beautiful  28x38  picture 
representing  the  four  seasons. 
It  is  handsomely  framed  in  gilt, 
and  is  an  ornament  to  our  sanc- 
tum. Still  they  come — last  week 
four  splendid  ones  from  Lynn, 
Mass.     Who  next  ? 

Gales  Adams,  '82,  is  principal 
of  a  fine  school,  at  Brighton, 
Tenn.  Gales,  while  in  College, 
on  account  of  his  many  excellent 
qualities,  was  quite  a  favorite 
with  the  boys. — and  girls  too,— 
and  we  are  not  surprised  at  hear- 
ing of  his  success. 

Gus  Matthews  is  studying  Dent- 
istry at  the  University  of  Mary- 
land. Gus  has  a  special  aptitude 
for  his  chosen  profession;  and 
when  he  gets  his  sheep-skin  we 
feel  sure  that  he  will  be  able  to 
put  one's  grinders  in  as  good 
running  order  as  the  best. 
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Locke  Craig,  '8o,  is  located  at 
Asheville,  N.  C.  He  is  now 
associated  with  Col.  A.  T.  David- 
son, one  of  the  oldest,  as  well  as 
ablest,  members  of  the  Bar  of 
North  Carolina,  and  bids  fair  to 
distinguish  himself  in  the  legal 
profession. 

At  the  competive  examination 
held  at  Asheville  a  few  days  since, 
Chas.  T.  Alexander,  84,  was  the 
successful  candidate  for  the  West 
Point  Cadetship  from  the  8th 
Judicial  District.  Possessing  as 
he  does  rare  intellectual  powers, 
together  with  a  remarkably  fine 
physique,  Aleck  will  no  doubt 
represent  the  University  and  the 
State  with  credit  at  the  Military 
School  of  the  nation. 

Alexander  Mclntyre,  one  ofj 
our  old  class-mates,  is  in  the ' 
"  Land  of  Flowers,"  at  Ocala,  in 
the  enjoyment  of  a  good  salary 
in  a  wealthy  mercantile  establish- 
ment. That  basket  of  oranges 
has  not  yet  arrived — perhaps  he  is 
thinking  more  of  orange  blossoms. 

Latimer  C.  Vaughan,  80,  is  so 
well  pleased  with  his  succes  as 
editor  of  the  West  Florida  (Mari- 
ana) Courier,  that  he  has  written 
to  president  Battle  to  send  him 
an  active  young  Tar  Heel  to  take 
charge  of  a  branch  office. 

C.  L.  Riddle,  '83,  has  a  large 
school  in  Shiloh,  Camden  county, 
and  writes  in  high   spirits.      He  is 


acting  on  the  old  maxim  "  Every 
tub  should  stand  on  its  own  bot- 
tom." He  writes  the  pleasing 
news  that  

C.  M.  Ferebee,  Attorney  at 
Law,  '83.  Camden  Court  House, 
is  getting  a  fi  n  e  practice, 
which  all  of  us  expected,  on 
account  of  his  devotion  to  Black- 
stone,  Adams,  and  other  such 
worthies  under  Prof.  Manning. 

The  mention  of  "  Adams  on 
Equity,"  reminds  us  that  Wm.  J. 
Adams,  '82  is  making  a  capital 
beginning,  at  Carthage,  in  settling 
the  litigations  of  the  Carthagin- 
ians and  their  neighbors,  never 
forgetting  the  iionorarium  accru- 
ing to  his  own  "pecuniary  pocket," 
as  a  FVeshman  in  old  times  used 
to  express  it. 

And  while  our  mind  is  on  Law- 
yers, we  pick  up  the  Asheville 
Citizen  and  there  see  a  letter  from 
Weaverville,  telling  how  lawyer 
W.  W.  Vandiver,  "a  young  man 
of  very  superior  talent  *  *  * 
possessing  an  unusual  amount  of 
personal  magnetism,"  has  opened 
a  law  office  there,  and  predicting 
for  him  great  success. 

And  similarly,  the  State  C/iron- 
iele  tells  how  another  of  our  law 
students,  Edward  Chambers 
Smith,  acquitted  himself  before 
the  Supreme  Court  with  the 
ability  expected  of  the  son  of  the 
Chief  Justice.      Having  witnessed 
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the    admirable    manner  in  which   of    the    same    denomination,    in 


these  limbs  of  the  law  acquitted 
themselves  in  our  moot-courts,  we 
are  not  surprised  at  their  bearing 
before  the  real  tribunal. 

We  must  not,  in  glorification 
over  the  bar,  forget  our  members 
of  the  healing  fraternity.  Dr. 
Gilbert  McLeod,  '79,  nas  gained 
a  high  reputation  as  healer  of  the 
body,  at  Cairo,  in  Anson  county, 
having  passed  safely  through  a 
severe  attack  of  typhoid  fever. _ 

Dr.   Joshua  M.  Reece,  '82,  has 


Guilford  county. 

Swarms  of  our  boys  have  emi- 
grated to  the  noble  States  of — 
matrimony.  Among  them  are 
Dr.  Willis  Turlington,  '80,  in 
possession  of  a  fine  practice  and 
still  finer  wife  and  daughter,  in 
Johnson  county;  Robert  T.  Bon- 
ner, '79,  a  valuable  teacher  of 
youth  in  Beaufort  county;  Alfred 
Nixon,  '81,  a  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
County  Surveyor,  and  also  in 
charge  of  a  good  school,  in  Lin- 


had  similar   good  fortune,    minus   coln   county;    and   Rev.  Wm.   P. 
the  fever,  in  Yadkin  county.  Cline<    >8>   whose   enthusiasm    in 

the   Y.  M.   C.   Association  at  the 
Dr.  Kemp  P.  Battle,  '79,  has  on    University  procured  for   him  the 


competetive  examination  gained 
the  prize  of  a  Surgeon's  place  in 
the  Marine  Hospital  Service,  and, 
while  waiting  for  assignment,  is 
assistant  physician  in  the  Lunatic 
Asylum  on  Blackwell's  Island, 
New  York. 

Dr.  John  M.  Manning,  '79,  has 
an  extensive  practice  at  Pittsboro. 

We  must  not  neglect  theology 
in  our  chronicles.  Robt.  P.  Pell, 
'81,  now  in  charge  of  a  fine  school 
in  Cheraw,  S.  C,  and  A.  L.  Phil- 
lips, co-partner  with  Mr.  Murphy 
in  a  similar  school  in  Clinton,  are 
both  candidates  (we  are  just 
informed  that  the  latter  has  been 


name  of  "  Sankey,"  a  Clergyman 
in  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  one 
of  the  teachers  of  the  Newton 
High  School.  By  a  curious  coin- 
cidence, the  three  last  named  all 
have  boys  whose  names  are 
Kemp,  all  of  whom  are  being 
trained  for  the  University. 

The  Monthly  is  glad  to 
chronicle  the  marriage  of  the 
Hon.  Jas.  J.  Davis,  of  Franklin, 
with  Miss  Kittrell,  of  Oxford. 
Few  men  have  shown  so  warm 
and  generous  an  interest  in  the 
University  and  students  as  Capt. 
Davis.  In  all  the  relations  of 
life, — as  citizen,   friend,  represen- 


admitted)  for  the  ministry  in  the    tative  of  the  people — he  has  shown 


Presbyterian  Church,  while  Rev. 
Ernest  Caldwell,  y8,  is  gaining 
quite  a  reputation  as  a  preacher, 


himself  a  true  man,  sans  peur  et 
sans  reproche.  He  and  his  lady 
have   the  congratulations   of  the 
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students  and  their  warmest  wishes 
for  the  future. 

What    shall    we    say     of    the 
fragrant  weed  that  Raleigh  taught 
our  gallants   to  puff  in   capacious 
bowls;  which  our  wives  and  sis-: 
ters    protest     against;    of    which 
some    fair    favorers    declare    they 
love    the    odor,    and    others   that 
they  will  never  marry  anindulgeri 
(which,  by  the  way  they  general- 
ly end  in    doing);   which   doctors 
dispute  about,  and  boys  get  sick 
over;  but  which  is  the  solace  of! 
the  weary  student;  the  refresher 
of     over-wrought     brains;       the  I 
soother    of    angry    fancies;      the 
companion    of    the    philosopher; 
and  the  tenth  muse  of  the  poet  ?  I 
Ah  !  we  say  send  to  Drs.  Bobbit 
and  Garrett  for  a  dozen   of  their 
favorite  cigars.    We  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  a  neat  little  package. 

MARRIED. — In  the  First  Baptist  j 
Church,  Baltimore,  Md.,  on  Wed- 
nesday, Nov.  6,    Miss    Madgie   C.  [ 
Williams    to     Prof.    J.    W.    Gore.  | 
Rev.  Dr.  Williams,   the    father  of; 
the  bride,  officiated.     Among  the 
ushers  were  Prof.   F.    P.  Venable  l 
of  our   Faculty;   Prof.  J.   Howard 
Gore  (brother    of  the    groom),  of 
the    Columbian    University;    Dr. 
Emerson,  of  the   Johns    Hopkins 
University,  and  Prof.  Fauntleroy, 
of  the  University    of  Va.     Presi- 
dent Gilmer  of  the    John's    Hop- 
kins was  among  the  guests.     The 
"  •Baltimorean"  says    th.it  "  prob- 


ably no  wedding  has  ever  been 
celebrated  in  Baltimore,  where 
the  groom,  himself  a  gentleman 
of  rare  culture,  has  been  surround- 
ed by  so  many  persons  distin- 
guished for  their  learning  and 
scholarly  attainments." 

The  class  in  Physics  presented 
the  Professor  a  handsome  card  and 
flower  stand  for  the  parlor  centre 
table.  The  students  offer  him 
and  his  lady  a  hearty  welcome  to 
the  "Hill"  and  their  best  wishes 
for  a  long  life  of  wedded  happi- 
ness. 


Philanthropic  Hall,  Nov.  17,  1883. 

Whereas,  The  sad  intelligence  has 
reached  us  of  the  death  of  our  highly 
esteemed  member,  Capt  William  Biggs, 
of  Oxford,  N.  C,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  I.  That  while  we  bow  with 
the  deepest  reverence  to  the  will  of  God, 
still  we  cannot  refrain  from  expressing 
in  words  our  regret  at  the  loss  of  such  a 
member. 

II.  That  we  should  all  treasure  in  our 
minds  the  bright  example  and  generous 
character  of  such  a  man. 

Ill  That  our  country  has  lost  a  devot- 
ed son,  North  Carolina  one  of  its  bright- 
est intellects,  the  University  a  staunch 
friend,  and  the  press  an  able  advocate. 

IV.  That  the  county  in  which  he 
lived  has  lost  an  influential  citizen,  one 
who  was  highly  respected  and  honored 
by  all  who  knew  him. 

V.  That  we  tender  to  the  bereaved 
family  of  the  deceased  our  heartfelt 
sympathy,  and  assure  them  that  we 
deeply  sympathize  with  them  in  their 
sad  bereavement. 

VI.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  to  the  family  of  the  deceased, 
the  Oxford  Torchlight,  and  Univf.km  iy 
MONTHLY,  with  the  request  to  publish. 

j.  G.  Williams,  1 

J    A.  Bk\  \\.  Com. 

j.  s.  Mann,         S 
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Inaugural  Address  Before  the  Mitchell  Scientific  Society, 
Nov.  10th,  1883.  by  F.  P.  Venable,  Ph.  D. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Mitchell  Society:  I  two  objects.     One,  that  increased 

As  President   of  your   Society,  j  knowledge  might  bring  increased 

the  duty  devolves  upon  me  of  open-  I  comfort,  that  our  condition  upon 

ing  this,  the  first  meeting,  with  an  !  the  earth  might  be  bettered.  The 


address,  explaining  the  objects  of 
the  Society,  and  our  hopes  and 
plans  for  its  future  usefulness. 

The  primary  object  of  this  as 
of  other  scientific  societies  is  the 
advancement  of  our  knowledge 
of  Nature  and  Nature's  laws.  We, 
creatures  gifted  with  intelligence 
and  reason,  have  been  placed  on 
this  wonderful  revolving  ball 
which  we  call  the  Earth,  and  all 
through  the  generations  that  rea- 
son has  been  at  work  trying  to  un- 
derstand something  of  that  which 
is  within  us  and  something  of  the 
world  that  is  around  us — trying 
to  solve  the  difficult  problems 
which  every  revolution  of  the  ball 
brings  up  and  dipping  still  deeper 
into  the  mysteries  that  surround 
the  worlds  outside  our  own.  The 
search  after  these  truths  has  had 


second,  a  higher'  and  nobler  ob- 
ject, a  search  after  truth  for  the 
truth's  sake,  a  search  that  should 
exercise,  widen  and  elevate  these 
intellects,  perfecting  our  powers 
and  brightening  our  capacity  for 
enjoying  the  beauties  and  pleas- 
ures of  this  great  creation.  Some 
of  the  mysteries  of  Nature  are 
too  deep  for  us  ever  to  unravel, 
but  He  who  has  placed  us  here 
has  given  to  us  a  revelation  of 
these  in  his  Word  so  far  as  it  is 
needful  that  they  should  be  re- 
vealed. The  rest  He  has  written 
in  the  creatures  and  plants  and 
rocks,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  search 
after  them,  it  is  our  duty  to  read 
them,  it  is  a  sin  to  hold  back  from 
them  as  if  in  fear  that  God's  hand- 
writing there  could  be  wrong. 
Can  we  then   sit   and  idly   fold 
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our  hands,  leaving  to  others  this 
search  after  Nature's  truths  ?  Are 
we  to  lend  no  helping  hand  in 
the  onward  progress  of  the  human 
race  ?  Are  we  to  be  discouraged 
because  we  know  so  little  and 
can  know  so  little  and  scarcely 
hope  to  add  anything  to  the  com- 
mon store  of  knowledge.  This 
should  make  us  work  the  harder 
and  not  dishearten  us.  One  of 
the  greatest  intellects  the  world 
has  ever  known,  one  who  solved 
so  many  of  Nature's  mysteries, 
described  himself  as  feeling  after 
all,  like  a  child  gathering  here  and 
there  a  pebble  on  the  shores  of  a 
vast  unknown  ocean. 

After  all  these  ages  of  man's 
searching  and  thinking  since  he 
has  been  upon  the  earth,  he  has 
learned  but  little,  hardly  an  ap- 
preciable fraction  of  what  is  still 
unknown.  The  student  of  nature 
has  been  compared  to  a  traveller 
ascending  a  mountain.  At  its 
foot  he  sees  but  little  of  the  sur- 
rounding country  and  it  is  easy  to 
scan  it  closely.  A  little  higher 
and  the  view  opens  out,  and  new 
objects  undreamed  of  before  are 
caught  sight  of.  With  each  foot  of 
ascent  the  horizon  broadens,  the 
unexplored  expanse  stretches  out 
till  lost  in  the  haze  of  the  vaster 
unknown  beyond.  Where  as 
much  remains  to  be  learned  every 
one  can  gather  some  fact  and  im- 
part it  to  others,  and  unless  there 
is  such    an    imparting   to   others 


only  a  portion  of  the  possible 
benefit  has  been  reaped  from  the 
fact  learned. 

The  great  majority  of  mankind 
are  blind,  the  true  observers  are 
very  few  indeed.  Most  men  live 
and  die,  and  in  the  brief  space  of 
time  which  they  call  life  they 
never  glance  at  the  beauties  and 
wonders  that  surround  them. 
Their  thoughts  never  rise  above 
their  daily  money-making.  How 
much  of  the  true  life  is  thus  lost 
to  them.  Cases  like  the  Scotch 
peasant,  who  in  the  midst  of  his 
struggle  for  bread,  found  time  to 
search  out  all  the  plants  of  his  na- 
tive land  and  make  the  most  com- 
plete collection  of  them  known, 
or  like  the  stone-mason  of  Go- 
marty,  Hugh  Miller,  who  worked 
at  his  trade  until  his  34th  year 
yet  found  opportunity  to  keenly 
observe  other  rocks  than  those 
under  his  chisel,  and  so  became  a 
great  geologist,  one  of  whom  his 
country  is  justly  very  proud — such 
cases  are  few  indeed,  yet  they  are 
few  because  the  young  are  not 
trained  to  habits  of  observation. 
Hugh  Miller  had  his  uncle  to  open 
his  eyes  to  the  many  wonderful 
things  that  might  be  seen.  If 
others  had  like  careful  tutelage  to 
wake  in  them  a  love  for  nature, 
how  rapidly  would  our  knowledge 
grow. 

This  society  wishes  to  play  this 
part  for  the  young  men  of  this 
State,  to  take  them    by  the  hand 
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and  lead  them  in  Nature's  paths, 
to  arouse  in  them  an  ardent  pur- 
pose to  know  more  of  this  grand 
creation  and  go  on  learning  more 
and  more  until  desire  is  stilled  at 
last  in  the  perfect  light.  It  wishes 
to  make  them  accurate,  careful, 
observant.  I  tell  you  the  man 
who  observes  and  observes  ac- 
curately will  be  a  leader  among 
his  fellows.  If  the  young  men 
gathered  here  can  acquire  habits 
of  accurate  and  minute  observa- 
tion, they  will  find  them  beyond 
a  doubt  the  most  valuable  acqusi- 
tion  of  their  college  course.  He 
who  observes  is  always  learning, 
and  not  mere  book-knowledge 
but  thing-knowledge  which  is  al- 
together deeper  and  worthier  the 
getting.  Unless  you  are  learning 
you  must  go  backward.  I  do  not 
believe  there  can  be  a  stand-still 
of  the  mind. 

How  many  of  the  world's  great- 
est discoveries  have  come  through 
this  observsation  of  little  things, 
trivial  things  apparently  and  such 
as  were  daily  overlooked  by  thou- 
sands. How  many  had  seen 
objects  fall  to  the  ground  before 
Newton,  yet  he  alone  truly  ob- 
served this  phenomenon  and  saw 
in  it  the  grand  law  which  binds 
together  the  universe.  Galvani 
observed  the  twitching  of  frogs' 
legs  hung  by  copper  hooks  upon 
an  iron  balcony  and  from  that 
sprang  our  galvanic  battery  that 
now  flashes  thought  across  conti- 


nents and  under  oceans.  We 
might  multiply  instances.  In  fact 
all  great  discoveries  have  been 
lead  up  to  by  careful  observation 
and  skillful  interpretation  of  little 
things.  The  greater  laws  of 
nature  have  been  discovered  now. 
Those  truths  that  lay  nearest  the 
surface  have  been  gathered  and 
we  must  delve  deeper  and  with 
greater  care  in  our  search  for 
others.  Advance  in  knowledge 
now  is  only  to  be  made  by  unceas- 
ing, careful  and  thorough  labor. 
In  former  days  one  man  could 
gather  the  facts  and  deduce  from 
them  the  laws.  Now  armies  of 
workers  are  needed  and  the 
fruits  of  their  labors  are  digested 
in  some  mind  capacious  enough 
to  receive  them  and  wise  enough 
to  bring  forth  a  theory  explaining 
them — a  theory  to  be  discussed 
and  tested  and  only  accepted 
after  triumphantly  standing  every 
ordeal.  We  wish  to  form  a  part 
of  this  army  of  workers.  We 
may  spin  a  thread  or  so  to  be 
woven  in  the  woof  of  the  world's 
knowledge. 

Remember,  if  your  work  is  to 
have  any  value,  it  must  be  care- 
fully done,  accurately  done  and 
thoughtfully  done.  Carefully  done 
because  what  is  worth  doing  at 
all  is  worth  doing  well.  Careless 
work  is  a  crime.  Unless  you  are 
careful  and  can  place  full  reliance 
upon  your  own  work  there  can 
be  no  pleasure  nor  satisfaction  in 
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it,  and  surely  no  reward  is  de- 
served nor  should  be  expected. 
Care  almost  implies  accuracy, 
still  a  few  additional  words  should 
be  said  about  this.  Accuracy 
is  one  of  the  most  needed  traits 
in  a  scientific  worker,  yet  absolute 
accuracy  is  very  seldom  found. 
The  annals  of  science  are  filled 
with  inaccurate  statements  and 
assertions,  the  corrections  of 
which  causes  a  great  consumption 
of  time  and  energy.  If  every 
worker  made  it  a  rule  to  let  no 
statement  escape  him  without 
careful  verification,  much  would 
be  saved  and  the  advance  of 
science  would  be  greatly  hasten- 
ed. An  inaccuracy  has  a  wide- 
spread influence  for  the  worse. 
In  science  we  build  step  by  step, 
reaching  from  one  discovered  fact 
to  some  higher  truth.  If  these 
which  we  imagine  to  be  truths, 
are  false,  our  building  cannot 
stand.  The  highest  praise  a 
scientific  man  can  have  from  his 
fellows  is,  not  that  he  has  worked 
hard  or  written  much,  but  that 
his  work  is  careful  and  accurate — 
entire  reliance  can  be  placed  upon 
it.  Lastly  your  work  must  be 
thoughtful.  It  must  be  directed 
by  an  intelligent  mind.  A  dis- 
tinct object  must  be  held  in  view. 
The  aim  and  purpose  of  the  work 
must  be  felt.  Random,  hap-haz- 
ard  work,  a  blind  wandering  with 
the  hope  of  stumbling  on  some- 
thing important  will  never  repay. 


You  must  use  your  minds  and  not 
your  eyes  and  hands  only.  Think 
out  what  you  wish  to  do  before 
you  start  and  so  save  time  and 
discouraging  errors. 

Some  have  raised  a  cry  against 
what  they  are  pleased  to  call  an 
over-hasty  rushing  into  print  on 
the  part  of  present  workers.  One 
should  wait  they  say  until  his 
work  is  rounded  and  complete, 
until  the  last  stroke  of  the  chisel 
has  been  struck,  before  giving  it 
to  the  world.  If  your  giving  it 
to  the  world  were  teaching  the 
world  some  final  lesson,  no 
amount  of  pains  should  be  spared 
to  make  it  perfect.  But  workers 
of  to-day  have  formed  themselves 
into  a  kind  of  debating  society. 
What  you  publish  comes  before 
them  for  discussion  and  verifica- 
tion. You  need  not  flatter  your- 
self by  the  supposition  that  you 
have  settled  any  point  and  that 
the  world  will  accept  your  teach- 
ing. The  world  accepts  nothing 
now-a-days  as  fact  until  it  has 
the  concurrent  testimony  of  many 
workers  and  the  last  doubting 
grumbler  has  failed  to  bring  for- 
ward anything  to  disprove  it.  We 
publish  our  thoughts  then  and 
often  our  crude  notes  that  others 
may  help  by  their  suggestions  or 
criticisms. 

One  thing  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  and  that  is,  that  however 
careful  and  accurate  we  may  be 
we  never  attain  to  absolute  truth. 
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Our  best  results  bring  us  only  to 
approximations  of  this.  What 
we  grandly  style  Nature's  laws 
are  only  man's  generalizations 
after  all,  and  can  be  accepted  as 
true  only  so  long  as  we  know 
nothing  contrary  to  them.  In 
undertaking  this  work  then  be 
humble  and  be  revent — humble 
because  of  our  own  ignorance 
and  weakness,  reverent  because 
of  the  infinite  wisdom  and  power 
of  Him  who  created  all  things. 
Agassiz  opened  his  famous  school 
of  science  with  uncovered  and 
bowed  head.  The  President  of 
the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science — the 
greatest  of  practical  men  of 
science — put  the  same  feeling  into 
notable  words  in  his  address  at 
Southampton.  "All  knowledge," 
he  says,  "  must  lead  up  to  one 
great  result,  that  of  an  intelligent 
recognition  of  the  Creator  through 
His  works." 

Before  closing,  it  may  be  well 
for  me  briefly  to  outline  the  pro- 
posed plan  of  work  of  the  Society. 
Since  the  encouragement  of  obser- 
vation and  diligent  research  is 
our  main  object,  we  have  in  view 
the  publication  of  an  annual  jour- 
nal, in  which  the  various  original 
papers  contributed  by  members 
of  the  Society  shall  appear.  This 
will  interest  the  workers,  bring 
about  a  friendly  emulation  among 
them  and  give  them  a  chance  to 
show   the  world   that    they    are 


neither  dead  nor  sleeping.  Then 
these  monthly  meetings  will  bring 
the  members  together  and  rub  off 
the  rust  that  is  apt  to  gather  on 
minds  not  brought  in  contact 
with  other  minds.  We  wish  to 
make  these  meetings  attractive 
and  instructive  by  lectures,  scien- 
tific papers  and  reports  on  prog- 
ress in  science,  thus  raising  teach- 
ers and  students  above  the  hum 
drum  of  prescribed  courses,  get- 
ting them  out  of  the  ruts  and 
giving  freshness  and  life  to  what 
they  are  apt  to  look  upon  as  task 
work.  The  reports  of  specialists 
in  the  various  brances  will  enable 
us  to  keep  well  up  with  all  that  is 
interesting  in  the  scientific  world 
— a  feat  that  would  be  impossible 
did  we  not  have  some  one  to 
separate  for  us  these  important 
facts  from  the  great  mass  of 
others,  picking,  as  it  were,  the 
plums  from  the  pudding. 

To  arouse  your  interest  in  this 
work  and  make  you,  too,  workers 
I  have  appealed  to  your  desire  for 
increased  knowledge,  I  have 
striven  to  influence  you  by  the 
fascination  in  the  solution  of  the 
problems  and  mysteries  around 
you. 

If  pure  love  for  the  search  after 
truth  cannot  urge  us  on  to  this 
work  one  other  motive  should,  a 
motive  that  is  much  more  power- 
ful, perhaps  with  many  of  us — love 
for  our  country.  In  all  our 
Southern  land,  so  blessed  by  na- 
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ture  as  it  is,  few  voices  are  raised 
above  the  din  of  traffic  and  the 
turmoil  of  bread-winning,  to  ele- 
vate the  mind  and  teach  the 
world — few  eyes  are  opened,  few 
hands  outstretched  to  win  from 
nature  the  secrets  she  so  jealously 
guards.  We  can  count  upon  the 
fingers  of  one  hand,  the  Southern 
names  that  will  live  on  the  roll  of 
the  world's  thinkers  and  workers. 
We  are  falling  behind  in  the 
world's  progress,  and  whatever  of 
civilization  and  of  knoledge  we 
possess  we  tamely  accept  from 
others.  This  must  not  be.  It 
shall  not  be  if  we  truly  love  our 
country.  The  stigma  must  be 
removed.  We  will  be,  not  idlers 
any  longer,  but  earnest  workers — 
not  children  learning  our  letters 
at  the  feet  of  others,  but  men, 
teaching  and  learning  too, 

It  has  been  the  dream  of  my 
childhood,  it  has  been  the  hope  of 
my  youth,  it  is  the  purpose  of  my 
manhood  to  give  my  labor  and 
my  life  to  the  cause  of  elevating 
my  beloved  South.  Even  if  that 
life's    labor   be    but   slight,    if  its 


single  influence  be  small,  it  is  as 
a  drop  of  water,  and  many  drops 
make  the  precious  rain  that  re- 
freshes and  strengthens  the  whole 
land  so  that  the  harvest  may  be 
reaped  at  last. 

I  do  so  gladly  welcome  the  for- 
mation of  this  Society.  It  is  at 
least  an  entering  wedge  into  the 
log  of  apathy  and  ignorance 
which  we  have  to  split.  Its  be- 
ginning is  small,  but  its  usefulness 
can  be  great.  The  future  before 
it  is  very  bright.  But  my  friends, 
bear  one  thing  in  mind,  no  suc- 
cess is  won  without  faithful,  per- 
sistent effort.  Those  who  have 
the  interests  of  the  Society  at 
heart  will  find  that  they  are  called 
upon  to  work  and  to  work  hard. 
It  is  no  mere  plaything  to  amuse 
us  for  a  time. 

I  can  close  in  no  more  fitting 
manner  than  by  pointing  to  the 
example  of  him  whose  honored 
name  our  society  bears  with  the 
words  pronounced  by  Edmund 
Burke  over  his  great  leader, 
Remember — Resemble — Persevere. 


HORACE  AND  JUVENAL. 


Of  the  Roman  satirists,  Horace  |  own  peculiar  genius.  Both  wrote 
and  Juvenal  hold  the  highest  j  in  an  age  most  corrupt  and  licen- 
places.  They  represent  different  J  tious,  an  age  that  invited  and  was 
schools  of  philosophy,  and  are  suited  to  satire, 
very  dissimilar  in  style  ;  yet  each  Juvenal  was  a  Stoic.  All  his 
has  achieved   immortality  by  his  |  sentiments  were  drawn   from  the 
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dogmas  of  that  sect.  Horace  was 
both  a  Stoic  and  an  Epicurean,  if 
he  was  anything.  Horace  did 
not  believe  in  Jupiter,  Minerva, 
and  the  other  gods  of  mythology. 
He  made  use  of  gods  only  to 
serve  a  turn  in  his  poetry.  Ju- 
venal was  a  man  of  stronger  con- 
victions, more  earnest  and  con- 
scientious. Horace  considered 
life  a  comedy;  Juvenal,  a  tradgedy. 
Horace  loved  to  contrast  the 
simple  virtues  of  the  poor  in  the 
country  with  the  luxury  and  im- 
morality of  the  rich  in  imperial 
Rome.  To  shun  extremes,  to  live 
in  peace,  to  enjoy  life,  and  not  to 
load  it  with  dull  care,  is  the  sum 
of  his  philosophy.  Juvenal  held 
inflexibly  to  all  the  tenets  of  the 
philosophy  which  he  believed. 
He  was  a  Stoic  after  the  strictest 
sect.  Grim,  exacting,  moral,  he 
longed  for  everybody  else  to  be 
likewise.  He  railed  at  and  de- 
claimed at  the  vices,  of  his  day. 
He  grew  red  in  the  face,  and 
foamed  at  the  mouth,  because  men 
would  indulge  their  inclinations 
for  loathsome  vices.  Horace 
rarely  declaims;  .  he  ridicules, 
shows  you  your  errors,  laughs  and 
rallies  you.  As  Persius  says, 
"Horace  would  tickle  while  he 
gently  probed  the  wound,  would 
make  desperate  passes,  when  he 
smiled." 

Juvenal  is  more  argumentative, 
is  the  better  reasoner.  He  is  a 
moralist,  ;as,  I  suppose,  all. Satir- 


ists should  be,  and  a  philosopher. 
He  is  passionate  and  vehement  in 
his  contest  with  the  wickedness 
of  his  time.  He  is  not  as  witty 
as  Horace,  but  more  dignified, 
and  rises  to  higher  flights.  He 
is  the  better  satirist,  more  bitter, 
more  seathing  and  unrelenting.  He 
pictures  the  depravity  at  Rome  in 
the  dark  days  of  Domitian  with  a 
pen  fearless  of  consequences.  He 
tries  not  to  hide  any  of  the  moral 
deformities  under  a  veil;  but  dis- 
closes them  rather  rudely  some- 
times in  their  minutest  details, 
however  disgusting  they  may  be. 
There  is  scarcely  a  weak  point  in 
human  nature  that  he  has  not 
pierced  with  his  satire.  He  rails, 
but  is  not  as  proficient  in  abusing 
as  a  Voltaire;  he  cannot  handle 
invective  as  well.  He  has  many 
brilliant  and  cutting  side-thrusts, 
but  cannot  use  the  glittering  Da- 
mascus blade  of  inuendo  and  irony 
as  well  as  a  Swift.  A  true  satirist 
spares  nothing  however  sacred  or 
guarded  by  superstitious  fears. 
He  has  no  creed,  respects  nothing. 
Here  Juvenal  fails.  He  has  a 
religion  and  believes  it  firmly. 
This  is  the  "holy  of  holies"  to 
him,  into  which  never  irreveren- 
tial  jeer  ought  to  enter.  When 
he  tears  down  another's  ideal,  he 
points  him  to  his  own  as  higher 
and  nobler.  So  far  he  fails  in 
being  a  perfect  satirist,  but  so  far 
he-becomes  a  better,  nobler  man, 
shows  that  he  has,  a. heart,  and is 
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not  a  being  without  human  feel-  .  himself,  his  fancies  and  passions, 
ing;  a  pitiless,  relentless,  Swift.  He  palliates  the  strokes  he 
In  Horace,  briskness,  jollity,  gives  so  dexteriously  to  others,  by 
good  humor,  appear  everywhere,  poking  fun  also  at  himself,  and 
In  the  midst  of  his  scolding  and  joining  in  the  laugh  at  his  own 
sermonizing  is  always   some  dry  ;  expense. 

humor.  His  peculiar  vein  is  ex-  i  Sometimes  Horace  is  rambling 
hibited  in  a  laughable  satire,  and  pointless,  sometimes  Juvenal 
What  Juvenal  puts  you  on  your  is  rather  luxuriant,  rhetorical, 
guard  against,  as  something  to  be  verbose;  but  both  have  energetic, 
dreaded  and  abhorred,  Horace  forcible  styles.  In  power  of 
makes    you    split   your  sides  with   thought,  Horace  is  inferior;  but  in 


laughing  at.  He  is  quick  to  point 
out  the  incongrous,  the  whimsical, 
the  strange.  Sometimes  he  com- 
bines satire  with  the  details  of  his 
private  life.  He  is  fond  of  writing 
about  his  country  farm,  his  scan- 
ty board,  his  careless,  uneventful 


dramatic  effect  he  is  far  superior. 
His  colorings  and  shadowings  are 
most  graceful,  and  the  framing, 
the  stage  scenery,  so  to  speak,  of 
his  writings  are  inimitable.  Ju- 
venal does  not  show  as  much  taste 
and  critical  judgment, but  he  excels 


life.  He  admires  greatly  the  strict  in  eloquence  and  power  of  thought 
virtues  of  his  ancestors  in  the :  Horace's  words  are  chosen  with 
palmy  days  of  the  republic,  and  the  greatest  exactness.  Juvenal's 
compares  them  with  the  days  of,  style  sometimes  is  obscure  and  re- 
dundant, yet  it  is  more  grave  and 
sublime. 

In  little  scenes,  colloquies,  Hor- 
ace is  very  strong.  He  is  a  fine 
delineator  of  character.  Juvenal 
tent  judge  to  criticize  the  rest  of  I  is  a  logician,  a  declaimer,  an  ora- 
the    world,    its    fashions,  habits,  |  tor;     Horace    is    no    lawyer,   no 


their  degenerate  sons.  He  is  too 
good  humored  to  be  a  true  satirist; 
fears,  perhaps,  lest  he  will  hurt 
somebody's  feelings.  A  true  sat- 
irist puts   himself  up  as  a  compe- 


customs,  laws  and  religions.  As 
for  himself,  he  is  beyond  all  criti- 
cism. He  never  compares  him- 
self, his  own  acts  and  character, 
with  any  one  else.  The  rest  of 
mankind  must  not  gainsay  his  as- 
sertions, but  must  bow  deferenti- 
ally to  his  opinions.  Horace  does 
not  come  up  to  the  rule.  He  en- 
joys nothing  more  than  ridiculing 


orator — but  a  genuine  artist.  His 
style  is  more  dramatic  than  argu- 
mentative. He  could  have  written 
comedy  with  eminent  skill  and 
success.  His  ability  to  express 
his  thoughts  with  dramatic 
power  is  the  chief  element  of  his 
genius.  Like  Pope,  he  throws 
his  '  shrewd,  worldly  wisdom 
into     language     that     will  never 
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die.  Juvenal  is  less  mechanical 
and  studied  in  his  style.  When 
his  soul  is  stirred,  he  writes  his 
burning  thoughts  as  they  come, 
and  gives  them  to  the  world  hot 
and  blazing — not  keeping  them 
back  to  become  more  polished 
and  colder.     Like  Byron,  there  is 


a  vein  of  the  cynical  and  misan- 
thropical in  his  nature.  Both 
Horace  and  Juvenal  are  masters; 
the  former  an  artist,  the  latter  a 
philosopher;  the  former  a  drama- 
tist, the  latter  an  orator;  the  form- 
er an  actor,  the  latter  a  preacher. 
Livingston  Vann,  '85. 


LITERATURE  AS  A  PROFESSION. 


Impressed  on  the  being  of  man, 
and  interpreted  by  his  conscience, 
is  the  spirit  of  that  divine  com- 
mand, "  Go  work  in  my  vineyard." 
This  work  involves  the  perfection 
of  his  own  being,  and  that  of  his 
fellow  man.  Accepting  this  truth, 
man  intuitively  seeks  those  means 
by  which  this  work  can  best  be 
accomplished.  Every  honest  vo- 
cation conscientiously  pursued 
tends  to  the  fulfillment  of  this 
life-mission  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree;  but  among  those  that  are 
most  useful  to  others,  and  most 
productive  of  true  happiness  to 
the  individual  himself,  is  the  pur- 
suit of  literature.  In  view  of  this 
conception  of  the  subject,  let  us 
consider  how  that  great  moral 
influence  of  the  author  is  exerted, 
and  the  responsibilities  and  pleas- 
ures incident  to  his  profession. 

Man  is  emphatically  a  creature 
of  wants;  and  to  meet  the  specific 
end  of  his  creation  these  wants 
must    be    supplied.     Hence    any 


vocation  founded  on  them  must 
have  a  life  and  existence  com- 
mensurate with  the  life  and  exist- 
ence of  society  itself.  On  the 
physical  wants  of  man  are  based 
the  vocations  of  the  farmer,  the 
merchant  and  the  manufacturer. 
These  are  the  principal  agents 
which  society  enlists  to  supply 
this  want. 

Each  brings  his  treasure  and 
lays  them  in  some  tangible  form 
at  her  feet.  On  their  united  efforts 
depend  the  existence  of  the  body 
and  the  nature  and  character  of 
its  development.  But  all  the 
wants  of  man  are  not  confined  to 
the  mere  gratification  of  his  phys- 
ical desires.  His  mind,  the  gov- 
erning force  of  his  being,  must  be 
developed,  or  he  becomes  a  living 
nonentity.  Though  different  in 
nature  from  the  body,  yet  its 
development  depends  upon  the 
same  laws.  It  struggles  for  ex- 
istence; it  would  penetrate  the 
gloom    that    enshrouds   it,  grasp 
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the  infinite,  and  assimilate   as  its 
alimony  the  eternal  truths  of  God- 
Everything  that    it    conceives  is 
drawn  into  its  very  life  and  sub- 
stance   and    becomes    springs  of 
living  thought.     It  never  stops  to 
rest;  its  only  repose  is  harmonious 
activity.     Each  acquisition  tends 
only  to  stimulate  and    encourage 
it  on,  "Along  the  line  of  limitless 
desires."     It  is  on  these  intellect- 
ual wants  of  man    that    the  voca- 
tion of  the  author  is  founded.     To 
supply  this  want    he   must  garner 
from    the    realms    of  thought   all 
those  truths  which  are  most  con- 
ducial    to    mental    development. 
But  how  is  this    done?    by    what 
agency,  and    in     what    form   and 
shape  shall    the    author    present 
these  thoughts   so    they '  can    be 
contemplated  by  the  mind?     The 
answer  is  obvious — it  is  by  words 
— "  things,  a  small    drop    of  ink, 
falling  like    dew   upon  thoughts" 
which     causes    them      to     spring 
into  the  existing   order  of  things, 
like  seeds    that    spring    from   the 
material  world  into  vegetation.  He 
thus   clothes   thoughts  and  words 
and   makes  them  permanent  and 
tangible  by  embodying  them  in  lit- 
erature;    and    in     doing    this     he 
indelibly  impresses  his  virtues  and 
his  vices  upon   every   subject  that 
he  treats.     They  arc  thus  sent  out 
into  the  world  on  their  mission  of 
good  or  evil.     In  all  the  vocations 
of  life,  in  cottage  or  in  mansion, 
these    productions    are    read,  and 


the  virtues  or  vices  of  the  author 
are  transfused  into  the  soul  of  the 
reader  as  the  food  is  converted 
into  blood.  Thus  do  the  thoughts 
of  the  author  become  a  part  of  the 
soul  of  the  reader.  Now  since  it 
is  the  primary  function  of  the 
mind  to  assimilate  the  thoughts 
of  others,  it  is  obvious  that  its 
character  will  be  determined  ac- 
cording to  that  source  on  which 
its  development  mostly  depends. 
This  source  as  intimated  is  the 
author.  It  is  he  who  directly  or 
indirectly  furnishes  food  for  the 
mind,  and  unless  the  individuality 
of  the  reader  is  very  great,  his 
whole  soul  becomes  merged  in 
that  of  the  author,  who  will  be  the 
arbiter  of  all  his  feelings,  his 
thoughts  and  his  actions.  This  is 
none  the  less  true  of  the  individ- 
ual than  of  society.  The  majority 
of  mankind  will  not  think.  They 
accept  all  their  religion,  politics 
and  everything  else  as  placidly 
and  depcndently  as  the  ox  takes 
food  from  his  master.  Hence  the 
author  by  dealing  exclusively 
with  the  feelings  and  intellects  of 
men  and  by  coming  in  direct  con- 
tact with  them  in  all  the  relations 
of  life,  through  the  medium  of  his 
productions,  is  enabled  to  form 
public  sentiment  and  character  in 
the  same  way  in  which  he  does 
the  character  of  the  individual. 
By  thus  modifying  the  character 
of  the  people  he  modifys  their 
laws  and   institutions;     for  these 
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laws  and  institutions  are  only  an  ! 
outward  expression  of  public  sen-  i 
timent.  Hence  if  the  literature  of 
a  country  be  of  a  sound  moral 
tone,  its  laws  and  institutions  will 
be  correspondingly  wholesome;  if 
the  reverse,  society  sinks  into 
moral  and  political  degredation. 

As  an  illustration  of  these  state- 
ments the  life  and  times  of  Martin 
Luther  is  a  pertinent  example. 
It  was  his  lot  to  live  in  an  age 
when  ignorance  and  vice  reigned 
supreme.  The  mental  gloom 
which  had  kept  the  people  of 
Europe  in  papish  subordination 
for  so  many  weary  ages  had  not 
been  dispelled  by  the  effulgent 
light  of  literature  and  christian 
hope,  consequently  they  claimed 
no  privileges  and  enjoyed  none. 
Yet  Luther  by  the  instrumentality 
of  Literature  infused  into  his 
countrymen  the  love  of  liberty 
and  religious  freedom  which  burst 
the  dead  cerements  of  ignorance, 
vice  and  superstition,  and  caused 
them  to  start  on  that  grand  insur- 
rection of  thought  against  author- 
ity, which  wrought  a  greater 
change  on  the  affairs  of  the  world 
than  ever  before  by  human  agen- 
cy. But  the  formation  of  national 
character  is  not  always  confined 
to  the  author  of  the  greatest  em- 
inence. The  most  insignicant 
author,  if  he  in  anyway  appeals  to 
the  feelings  of  men,  becomes  a 
powerful  agent  in  the  formation 
of  public  sentiment.     This   is  ev- 


idenced in  national  airs.  What 
true  Southern  heart  is  there  that 
does  not  quiver  with  emotion  as 
the  simple  rhymes  and  quaint 
notes  of  "  Dixie,  dear  old  Dixie" 
steals  over  his  senses?  Thous- 
ands have  been  affected  by  it, and 
thousands  soothed  or  cheered  by 
it  have  "  laid  them  down  to  die." 
We  see  the  true  expression  of 
English  loyalty  in  the  national 
air,  "  God  save  the  Queen;"  and 
if  we  would  learn  the  simple  hab- 
its and  quaint  humor  of  the  Scotch 
we  have  only  to  read  the  simple 
ballad  of  "Auld  Lang  Syne."  But 
these  examples  are  the  productions 
of  souls 

"Whose  rich  looking  thoughts,  mused 

over  with  love 
Flourish  around  the  deathless  stems  of 

their  names, 
And  whose   words  if  winged   are   witn 

angel's  wings 
Which   play   upon  the  heart  as  upon  a 

harp." 

But  there  is  another  class  of 
writers  who  proving  recreant  to 
the  mighty  trust  reposed  in  them, 

"  Have  lent  the  bent  of 
Their  glorious  faculties  to  blight  and  mar 
The  moral  universe,  and  set  adrift 
The  anchored  hopes  of  millions." 

Prominent  among  this  class 
were  Voltaire  and  that  host  of 
infidel  writers,  who  like  so  many 
evil  spirits  commissioned  by  hell, 
submerged  the  whole  of  France 
in  blood.  Even  in  the  present 
day  we  see  the  effect  of  such  lit- 
erature in  the  form  of  nihilism  and 
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communism  of  Europe,  and  strikes 
and  trades  union  in  America. 

In  view  of  this  great  power, 
exercised  by  the  author,  how  im- 
portant is  it  then  that  he  be  pos- 
sessed of  that  moral  firmness; 
that  daring  vital  energy  of  the 
soul,  which  will  enable  him  to 
transfuse  into  the  public  mind 
those  principles  of  morality  which 
are  so  essential  to  the  well-being 
of  society.  To  do  this  he  must 
be  an  independent  thinking,  work- 
ing man,  and  have  as  his  motto 
"  As  we  will  and  not  as  the  winds 
will."  His  sphere  of  action  is  on 
the  very  verge  of  human  intelli- 
gence— the  untried  region  of  the 
possible.  It  is  here  that  he  must 
dare  to  venture,  and  with  the  aid 
of  knowledge  acquired,  interpret 
the  divine  inscription  on  nature's 
mystic  scroll  and  stamp  it  on 
materiality  for  the  eager,  waiting 
multitude  in  the  world  of  the 
actual.  But  to  be  ever  thus  a 
mental  drudge. 

"A  motion  toiling  in  the  gloom" 
of  the  untried  region  of  the  pos- 
sible seems  to  be  one  deprived  of 
all  the  pleasures  of  life.  But 
such  is  not  the  case.  During  all 
these  years  of  trial,  pain,  and  dis- 
appointment he  extracts  a  sweet, 
pure,  pleasure,  which  the  world 
can  never  realize.  What  were 
Shakespeare's  feelings  during 
those  awful  periods  when  the  con- 
ceptions of  Lear  and  Hamlet, 
Macbeth  and  Timon   dawned  up- 


on his  mind  ?  of  those  moments 
when  his  shaping  and  fusing 
imagination  traversed  earth  and 
heaven  invisible  but  gazing  ?  of 
those  hours  of  meditation  when 
the  whole  chant  of  existence  lay 
before  his  inward,  and  he  sounded 
all  the  depths  and  shallows  of 
the  soul  ?  And  Milton,  who  shall 
say  that  his  life  was  a  failure  ? 
What  though  the  world  did  frown 
upon  him,  he  lived  that  higher, 
nobler,  life  within  with  which  the 
"  stranger  intermedleth  not  ?" 
What  though  he  were  blind  and 
often  hungry,  "  Paradise  Lost" 
in  all  of  its  awful  grandeur  loom- 
ed up  before  his  imagination,  and 
that  was  a  pleasure  sweeter  by 
far 

"Than  all  the  blandishments  of  sound 

his  ear, 
Or  taste  his  tongue." 

But  the  pursuit  of  truth  for  its 
own  sake  is  not  the  only  pleas- 
ure of  the  conscientious  author. 
He  feels  that  elate  independence 
of  soul  in  the  consciousness  of 
having  done  his  duty  to  himself 
and  to  his  fellow  man.  It  is  duty 
which  urges  him  during  all  those 
years  of  trial,  pain  and  disap- 
pointment, and  ever  following  its 
golden  line  he  walks  through  the 
labyrinthian  darkness  of  this 
world  to  the  eternal  throne  of 
God.  Surely  all  intellectual  his- 
tory has  been  saddened  by  the 
Dold  indifference  which  every  age 
has  paid   to  its  author.     But  now 
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the  prospects  of  the  author  are 
much  brighter.  Society  has  at 
last  begun  to  recognize  his  servi- 
ces. Within  the  last  century  it 
has  made  an  immense  stride  in 
civilization.  The  intellect  of  the 
world  seems  to  be  aroused  from 
its  lethargy.  The  people  are  be- 
coming better  educated;  a  great 
reading  and  thinking  has  been 
created,  consequently  the  work 
of  the  author  is  in  greater  de- 
mand, and  is  better  compensated. 
While  this  profession  offers  greater 
inducements  the  world  over  than 
ever  before,  yet  there  is  no  field 
where  the  work  of  the  author  is 
in  greater  demand,  or  which 
promises  «a  more  enduring  honor 
to  his  name  than  in  our  own  be- 
loved, beautiful  Southland.  Here 
is  much  material  for  the  pen  of  the 
poet,  the  novelist,  and  historian. 
Our  literature  must  be  built  up, 
if  we  expect  the  respect  of  the 
world.  This  solemn  duty  has 
been  too  long  neglected  by  our 
educated  men  and  women.  We 
have  been  maliciously  libelled. — 
Our  social  customs  and  opinions 
have  been  so  discolored,  that 
some  look  upon  us  as  being  only 
chivalrous  and  desperate  cut- 
throats. These  impressions  will 
have  to  be  removed  by  the  same 
means  with  which  they  were  made 
and  that  too  by  Southern  writers,  j 


who  can  see  our  condition  as  it 
really  is.  Here,  if  they  would 
gain  fortune,  reputation,  and  the 
undying  gratitude  of  their  coun- 
trymen, tell  the  world  of  the  vir- 
tues of  the  Sonth  and  the  baseness 
of  its  maligners.  Let  them  tell 
that  her  mountains  are  unsurpassed 
in  grandeur  and  beauty,  and  that 
lovely  streams,  flowing  from  their 
bosoms,  murmuring  cadences  as 
sweet  as  ever  lulled  the  Afcadian 
shepherd  to  repose,  or  mingled 
with  the  notes  of  his  pastoral  reed; 
that  her  rural  charms  are  as  warm 
and  as  pure  ;  that  the  world  has 
no  lovelier  spots;  cooler  shades; 
fairer  forms,  or  warmer  hearts. — 
Let  them  tell  that  here  are  scenes 
of  as  glorious  deeds  as  herald  ever 
sounded  in  the  triumphal  proces- 
sion of  returning  conquerors.  Let 
them  tell  the  Northern  people 
that  we  will  be  true  to  ourselves 
and  to  them — that  we  are  a  brave 
and  liberty-loving  people — that 
those  who  come  among  us,  believ- 
ing us  to  be  cut-throats  and  sav- 
ages, will  prove,  at  last,  to  have 
been  on  a  "  Fool's  Errand,"  and 
that  it  takes  a  more  ignorant,  a 
more  vicious,  and  a  more  savage 
mind  to  believe  the  books  that 
slander  us,  than  to  do  and  be 
what  the  South  has  been  and  has 
done.  J.  R.  Uzzell. 

Kinston,  N.C.,  Dec.  11,  1883. 
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HORACE,  BOOK  1,  ODE  13. 

[Translated  by  a  Member  of  '86.] 

0  Lydia,  when  I  hear  thee  praise 
The  neck  of  Telephus  and  his  arms, 

My  heart  in  bounds  no  longer  stays, 
But  jealous,  swells  with  love's  alarms. 

My  grief  betrays  my  maddened  mind, 
In  love's  slow  fires  consumed  apace, 

Anon  in  tenderness  I  find 

The  tears  are  gliding  down  my  face. 

1  burn  when  e're  in  daliance  bold 

They  stain  with  wine  thy  shoulders  fair, 
Or  some  mad  boy's  impassioned  hold 

To  mark  thy  glowing  lip  shall  dare. 
Beware  such  love!     No  faith  is  found 

Where  coarse  and  rude  the  lovers  mar 
The  charms  which  Venus'  self  has  crowned 

With  sweetness  far  beyond  compare. 
Thrice  happy  they  whom  purer  love 

In  hallowed  bonds  unsevered  binds, 
No  discords  shall  such  lovers  move, 

Nor  aught  but  death  divide  their  minds. 


The  Same,  by  another  Member  of  '86. 

When  thou,  O  Lydia!  on  the  ruddy  neck, 

And  waxen  arms  of  Telephus  dost  smile 
In  praise,  my  liver  fierce  inflamed,  alack! 
Swells  up  with  bitter  uncontrolled  bile. 
Then  nor  my  mind,  nor  color  steadfast  stands, 
While  down  my  check  the  furtive  tear  descends; 
Showing  how  far  within  the  lingering  flame  extands. 
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I  burn  with  rage,  whether  in  amorous  strife, 

The  red  wine  splashes  on  thy  snowy  breast, 
Or  some  wild  boy  with  ardent  passion  rife, 

Leaves  on  thy  lips  his  glowing  kiss  impressed. 
Be  well  advised  by  me — no  faith  he  keeps 
Who  thus  inhuman  wounds  the  sweetest  lips 
That  Venus  in  quintessent  nectar  steeps. 

Thrice  happy  they,  and  more  than  trebly  blest, 
O'er  whom  unbroken  ties  hold  blissful  sway, 
Whose  undivided  love  secure  may  rest, 

Unchanged  and  constant  till  life's  latest  day. 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  AND  RETRIBUTION  OF  HISTORY. 


From  the  earliest  dawn  of  civ- 
ilization, to  the  present  enlight- 
ened century,  there  has  been  in 
the  soul  of  man  an  aspiration  for 
Truth.  That  which  is  said  to 
have  been  written  by  Esdras  on 
the  willow-fringed  banksof  the  riv- 
ers of  Babylon,  more  than  twenty 
centuries  ago,  is  manifest  to-day; 
"and,  as  for  Truth,  it  is  mighty 
and  will  prevail;  it  liveth  and  con- 
quereth  forevermore." 

When  the  world  sprang  from 
chaos,  at  the  bidding  of  the  Cre- 
ator, and  man  first  began  to  survey 
the  wonders  of  the  new  sphere, 
there  seemed  possibly  to  his 
longing  soul  to  be  naught  that 
possessed  the  spirit  of  harmony. 
But,  as  the  ages  swept  by,  the 
universe  assumed  a  new  aspect, 
and  man  became  familiar  with  its 
recurring  phenomena. 


By  generalizing  the  facts  of  his 
observation  he  was  led  to  discern 
the  Truth,  and  Science  was  born. 
As  in  the  physical,  so  has  it  been 
in  the  moral  world.  Man  has  ever 
been  under  the  dominion  of  laws 
whose  full  force  he  was  unable  in 
in  the  beginning  to  comprehend; 
but  the  light  of  knowledge  has 
gradually  entered  his  awakened 
soul  and  he  stands  to-day  upon 
an  eminence  looking  back  over 
the  centuries  with  broader  views 
and  higher  aspirations. 

He  sees  the  same  physical 
causes  always  produce  the  same 
effects  in  the  natural  world,  and 
the  question  instinctively  arises 
whether  the  moral  world  be  not 
likewise  governed  by  moral 
causes. 

He  thus  arrives  at  the  idea  of  a 
Science  of  History,  in   regard   to 
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the  reasonableness  of  which  men 
like  Buckle  and  Froude  differ  in 
opinion. 

Mr.  Buckle  has  been  well  called 
the  father  of  the  new  Science.  Its 
disciples  are  John  Stuart  Mill, 
Spencer,  Huxley  and  other  prom- 
inent scientists. 

But  the  founders  of  the  so  called 
Science  of  History  neglect  one 
thing  of  the  utmost  importance. 
They  regard  men  as  mere  ma- 
chines. They  do  not  consider 
that  man  is  a  free  agent,  and  that 
there  can  be  no  accurate  and 
unqualified  scientific  reasoning,  if 
a  creature*6f  volition  is  to  be  taken 
into  account.  Like  Poetry,  the 
arts  of  painting  and  oratory,  His- 
tory, too,  needs  the  life-giving 
element  of  action. 

The  spectacles  of  costly  and 
glittering,  but  deserted  banquet 
halls,  pictures  of  vast  cathedrals, 
and  descriptions  of  gallant  and 
martial  deeds  are  all  devoid  of 
meaning  unless  men — men  of  ac- 
tion pass  before  us  on  the  world's 
broad  stage. 

In  consideration  of  these  facts, 
we  do  not  believe  in  a  Science  of 
History,  nor  shall  we  attempt  to 
view  it  in  a  scientific  light;  but  it 
is  evident  to  every  mind,  never- 
theless, that  it  teems  with  a 
wealth  of  instruction,  and  that  we 
need  only  to  fathom  the  stormy 
current  of  the  world's  events  to 
find  pearls  of  thought  at  the  crys- 
tal  bottom    of    the    stream.     At 


least,  we  must  confess  that  His- 
tory contains  the  gem  of  a  philos- 
ophy, with  laws  universal  and 
benevolent,  visible  alike  to  the 
unlearned  and  the  sage,  and 
ratified  by  the  great  heart  of  hu- 
manity. 

All  philosophy  tends  to  pro- 
mote the  happiness  and  well  being 
of  the  human  race. 

The  heathen  philosophers  loved 
virtue  well,  and  the  effect  of  their 
teachings  is  seen  in  the  ven- 
eration of  the  ancients  for  their 
gods  and  heroes. 

But  the  "  Philosophy  of  His- 
tory"  aims  in  an  infinitely  greater 
degree  than  Plato,  or  Socrates,  or 
Aristotle  ever  feigned  or  fancied 
to  make  mankind  happier  and 
wiser  by  the  presentation  of  virtue 
in  her  loveliest  aspect,  and  the 
sure  retribution  that  awaits  the 
transgressor. 

It  is  in  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  in  the  vindication  of  the 
power  of  Christianity,  that  we 
recognize  the  purest  "  philosophy 
of  history." 

But  yesterday,  as  it  were,  the 
world  was  wrapped  in  the  gloom 
and  ignorance  of  mediaeval 
wretchedness  and  barbarism. 
Superstition  fettered  the  minds  of 
men,  and  the  poor  hind  cowered 
for  protection  under  the  strong 
walls  of  baronial  castles. 

The  next  gcuoation  saw  the 
son  of  the  serf,  ruling  in  the  place 
of  his  feudal   lord,  the    genius    of 
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Gutenburg  bursting  asunder  the 
shackles  of  ignorance,  and  the 
light  of  the  reformation  irradiating 
the  world!  To  what  can  be  attrib- 
uted these  changes  but  to  the 
influence  of  Christianity? 

Other  creeds  have  only  retard- 
ed, but  this  system  has  been  an 
impelling  force  in  the  progress  of 
Society.  Before  its  appearance, 
men  were  controlled  by  brutal 
force,  but  for  eighteen  hundred 
years  since  the  advent  of  its 
author,  this  religion  has  been 
revolutionizing  the  world. 

In  the  repeated  triumphs  of 
christian  principles;  in  the  con- 
stant ascendancy  of  moral  over 
brutal  force,  and  of  reason  and 
justice  over  power  and  interest, 
lies  the  true  philosophy  of  history. 

Let  us  glance  now  at  the  proof 
of  our  law  of  retribution  in  the 
philosophy  of  history. 

The  sense  of  retributive  justice 
appeals  to  every  man's  innermost 
nature.  It  is  instinctive  and  spon- 
taneous. 

What  stays  the  murder's  hand 
ere  the  deadly  blow  is  given,  and 
pursues  him  with  the  remorseless- 
ness  of  a  fiend  after  the  deed  is 
accomplished? 

It  is  a  sense  of  retributive  jus- 
tice. He  steals  softly  to  the  room 
of  his  victim.  The  moonlight 
kisses  caressingly  the  placid  brow 
of  the  sleeper;  no  eye  can  see,  no 
ear  can  hear  him,  save  of  that 
God,  who  sees  all  things,  and  can 


alike  hear  the  lowest  whisper  or 
the  loudest  shriek. 

But  the  villain  stays  the  mortal 
stroke,  because  there  rings  in  his 
ear  the  cry  of  an  avenging  fate, 
and  the  gibbet  rears  its  unsightly 
form  before  his  eyes. 

He  thraws  aside  these  unwel- 
come thoughts;  the  knife  glistens 
in  the  cold  moonlight.  There  is 
a  gush  of  blood,  a  gasp,  a  sob, 
and  it  is  over.  The  soul  of  the 
innocent  sleeper  passes  to  the 
judgment  bar  of  a  righteous  God, 
there,  we  know  to  confront  the 
assassin  before  that  dread  tribunal 
of  justice. 

"  That  which  within  us  is  a 
sentiment,"  says  Emerson,  "out- 
side of  us  is  a  lazv;  we  feel  its 
inspiration,  out  there,  in  History, 
we  see  its  fatal  strength"  It  has 
been  verified  by  Revolutions, 
Religious  Reformations,  the  tri- 
umph of  Puritan  over  Cavalier  and 
the  beheading  of  a  licentious 
English  king,  the  downfall  of  the 
Spanish  Inquisition  and  like  fear- 
ful convulsions.  The  natural 
prompting  of  the  human  heart  for 
justice  woke  a  loyal  English  gen- 
try to  a  sense  of  burning  wrong, 
and  wrested  from  King  John  the 
Great  Charter  of  England's  lib- 
erty. Again,  an  illustration  of 
this  law  of  retribution  was  seen  in 
the  reformation  in  the  Nether- 
lands during  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. The  flames  of  inquisitorial 
fury    lighted     in     that    unhappy 
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country  by  the  officials  of  Philip 
of  Spain,  the  cries  of  the  martyred 
saints,  the  blood  of  the  chivalrous, 
but  hot-headed  Egmont,  and 
other  noble  leaders,  were  all 
avenged,  and  that  prosperous  and 
favorite  portion  of  his  dominions 
wrested  from  the  ha,nd  of  the 
bigoted  prince. 

The  Duke  of  Alva  "was  but  the 
emissary  of  a  king;  William  of 
Orange  was  the  ambassador  of  a 
far  mightier  and  an  immortal  sov- 
reign — Retributive  Justice! 

Glancing  further  along  the 
pages  of  history,  we  read  of  the 
repeated  persecution  of  his  prot- 
estant  subjects  by  James,  the  Sec- 
ond, of  the  vile  obscenity  of  a 
Jeffreys  as  he  hushes  with  a  volley 
of  oaths  the  calm  utterances  of 
the  sainted  Baxter,  of  the  per- 
juries of  Titus  Oates,  and  of  men 
slaughtered  upon  English  soil,  or 
gladly  following  in  the  footsteps 
of  a  Ridley  or  a  Latimer. 

A  few  years  pass,  and  we  be- 
hold a  once  loyal  and  loving  peo- 
ple alienated  from  their  oppressive 
monarch,  the  downfall  of  the 
House  of  Stuart,  and  William  and 
Mary  seated  on  the  throne  of 
Catholic  James. 

France  has  witnessed  a  Rev- 
olution whose  causes,  effects  and 
philosophic  tendencies  are  yet 
studied  by  an  amazed  world.  In 
America,  a  remnant  of  the  de- 
spised Puritans  have  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  growing  Republic, 


basing  them  upon  the  principles 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  In 
every  scene,  upon  every  page  of 
human  history,  we  see  the  retri- 
bution that  awaits  a  violation  of 
the  principles  of  justice;  the  su- 
premacy and  power  of  moral 
causes,  and  the  force  of  public 
opinion,  and  their  influence  upon 
the  government  and  destinies  of 
mankind. 

Although  every  country  has 
experienced  the  benefit  of  an  ob- 
servance of  christian  principles,  in 
our  own  land  we  have  an  especial 
and  bright  example  of  the  success 
of  a  nation  imbued  with  a  love 
and  respect  for  them  unchanged 
through  all  the  vicissitude  of  his- 
tory. Linked  with  the  hearts  of 
her  citizens,  our  government  re- 
lies little  upon  fleets  and  armies, 
but  endeavors  to  .cultivate  as  her 
best  allies  an  enlightened  public 
opinion  and  strong  sense  of  justice. 
Thus  animated,  she  must  in  the 
future  progress  of  civilization  and 
spread  of  education,  present  to  the 
nations  of  the  earth  a  more  glo- 
rious future,  and  aid  the  dawning 
of  a  day,  the  glad  harbinger  of  the 
reign  of  morality  and  Truth,  when 
not  only  America  but  the  world 
shall  be  governed  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  justice. 

The  time  was  when  the  law  of 
the  strongest  prevailed,  when 
might  made  right,  but  modern 
thought  tends  toward  a  more  en- 
lightened view  of  public  matters. 
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The  age  of  the  brute  has  departed; 
the  age  of  man  has  come!  The 
rules  of  International  Law  exert 
to-day  a  wider  influence  than  at 
any  former  pe;iod  of  the  world's 
history.  Men  are  beginning  to 
feel  that  they  are  united  to  each 
other  by  the  electric  chain  of  hu- 


man sympathy.  The  selfish, brutal 
spirit  of  past  ages  is  vanishing, 
and  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  the  nations  of  the  earth  will 
realize  that  they  are  united  by  the 
holiest  ties,  in  one  mysterious, 
universal  brotherhood. 

C.  R.  Thomas,  Jr. 


ABSENCE. 


'Tis  not  the  loss  of  love's  assurance, 

It  is  not  doubting  what  thou  art, 
But  'tis  the  too,  too  long  endurance, 

Of  absence,  that  afflicts  my  heart. 

The  fondest  thoughts  two  hearts  can  cherish. 
When  each  is  lonely,  doomed  to  weep, 

Are  fruits  on  desert  isles  that  perish, 
Or  riches  buried  in  the  deep. 

What  though  untouched  by  jealous  madness, 
Our  bosom's  peace  may  fall  to  wreck; 

Th'  undoubting  heart,  that  breaks  with  sadness, 
Is  but  more  slowly  doomed  to  break. 

Absence  !  is  not  the  soul  torn  by  it 

From  more  than  light,  or  life,  or  breath, 

'Tis  Lethe's  gloom,  but  not  its  quiet — - 
The  pain  without  the  peace  of  death  ? 

Campbell. 


WITHDRA  W  NOT  YET  THOSE  LIPS. 


Withdraw  not  yet  those  lips  and  fiingers, 
Whose  touch  to  mine  is  rapture's  spell; 

Life's  joy  for  us  a  moment  lingers, 

And  death  seems  in  the  word — farewell. 

The  power  that  bids  us  part  and  go, 
It  sounds  not  yet,  oh  !  no,  no,  no. 
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Time,  while  I  gaze  upon  thy  sweetness, 
Flies  like  a  courser  nigh  the  goal; 

To-morrow,  where  shall  be  his  fleetness, 
When  thou  art  parted  from  my  soul  ? 

Our  hearts  shall  beat,  our  tears  shall  flow, 
But  not  together — no,  no,  no  ! 


lb. 


TENNYSON'S  NEW  POEM. 


The  Youth's  Companion,  in  its  issue  of  December  13,  published  the  following 
new  poem  on  "  Early  Spring,"  by  Alfred  Tennyson. 

If  our  poet '86  can't  beat  it,  we  are  very  much  mistaken.  "  Early  Spring" 
Poetry  written  in  Autumn  or  Winter  is  a  misnomer — it  doesn't  inspire  "worth  a 
cent." 

I. 

Once  more  the  Heavenly  Power 

Makes  all  things  new, 
And  domes  the  red-plow'd  hills 

With  loving  blue; 
The  blackbirds  have  their  wills, 

The  throstles  too. 

II. 
Open  a  door  in  Heaven; 

From  skies  of  glass 
A  Jacob's-ladder  falls 

On  greening  grass. 
And  o'er  the  mountain  walls 

Young  angels  pass. 

III. 
Before  them  fleets  the  shower. 

And  burst  the  buds, 
And  shines  the  level  lands. 

And  flash  the  floods; 
The  stars  are  from  their  hands 

Flung  thro'  the  woods. 
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IV. 
The  woods  by  living  airs 

How  freshly  fann'd, 
Light  airs  from  where  the  deep, 

All  down  the  sand, 
.Is  breathing  in  his  sleep, 

Heard  by  the  land. 

V. 

O  follow,  leaping  blood, 

The  season's  lure  ! 
O  heart,  look  down  and  up, 

Serene,  secure, 
Warm  as  the  crocus-cup, 

Like  snow-drops,  pure  ! 

VI. 
Past,  future,  glimpse  and  fade 

Thro'  some  slight  spell, 
Some  gleam  from  yonder  vale, 

Some  far  blue  fell, 
And  sympathies,  how  frail, 

In  sound  and  smell. 

VII 

Till  at  thy  chuckled  note, 

Thou  twinkling  bird, 
The  fairy  fancies  range, 

And,  lightly  stirr'd, 
Ring  little  bells  of  change 

From  word  to  word. 

VIIL 
For  now  the  Heavenly  Power 

Makes  all  things  new, 
And  thaws  the  cold  and  fills 

The  flower  with  dew; 
The  blackbirds  have  their  wills, 

The  poets  too. 
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GREETING. 

A  HAPPY  NEW  YEAR 

To  Students,  Faculty,  A  hi mni  and  other 
old  Students, 

The  Press  of  the  Land,  The  Ladies 

And  lovers  of  Education,  Morality  and 
Progress  Everywhere. 

This  is  the  first  issue  of  the  new 
year  and  of  the  new  session.  It  is 
perhaps  an  appropriate  time  for 
making  a  resume  of  our  ups  and 
downs,  failures  and  victories. 

Four  months  ago  the  Monthly 
was  placed  in  our  hands  for  its  weal 
or  its  woe.  We  were  novices  in 
journalism.  Many  obstacles  to  suc- 
cess had  to  be  combatted.     There 


was  a  strong  opposing  influence  to 
the  publication  of  the  journal.  A 
heavy  debt  encumbered  it  and 
there  was  no  visible  source  of 
revenue.  Indeed  to  begin  a  new 
publication  would  have  been  eas- 
ier than  to  revive  the  almost  de- 
funct one.  The  prospect  was 
gloomy,  and  failure  seemed  inev- 
itable. Knowing,  however,  that 
others  had  succeeded  under  more 
adverse  circumstances,  the  work 
was  undertaken.  The  degree 
of  success  attained  you  may 
deduce  from  the  facts.  The  debt 
which  approached  the  hundreds 
has  been  paid,  we  owe  not  a  dol- 
lar and  have  money  in  the  treas- 
ury. Our  subscription  list  has 
grown  with  marvelous  rapidity,and 
will  now  compare  with  any  col- 
lege journal's  in  the  land.  The 
size  has  been  increased  from  32 
pages  to  the  present  number. 
The  MONTHLY'S  advertising  pat- 
ronage is  good  and  continually 
increasing.  As  to  the  improve- 
ment in  matter  and  general  get 
up  we  have  only  to  refer  to  the 
lavish  compliments  by  the  leading 
papers  of  the  State  and  contem- 
porary college  magazines.  We 
rejoice  at  our  comparative  success, 
yet  we  are  conscious  that  the 
work  is  only  begun.  Our  motto 
must  be  "Onward  and  Upward." 
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OUR  CONTRIBUTIONS. 

Read  Prof.  Venable's  beautiful 
address  to  the  Mitchell  Society. 
Every  true-hearted  native  of  this 
sunny  South  land  will  be  the  bet- 
ter for  reading  it,  and  will  go  forth 
to  his  life-work  with  a  fuller  de- 
termination to  perform   his  duty. 

"  Philosophy  and  Retribution  of 
History,"  and  "Literature  as  a 
Profession,"  by  former  students, 
will  be  read  with  interest. 

"  Horace  and  Juvenal"  and  the 
translations  of  certain  odes  in 
Horace  by  members  of  class  of 
'85  and  '86  respectively  you  will 
read  through  curiosity,  and  we 
wager  without  an  after  regret. 

In  our  next  we  shall  publish 
Prof.  Winston's  able  paper  "The 
Lack  of  Scholars  in  North  Caro- 
lina." 


HON.  JOHN  G.  CARLISLE. 

The  election  of  this  gentleman 
as  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives marks  a  new  de- 
parture in  our  politics.  It  is  high 
time  certainly  for  popular  orators, 
North  and  South,  to  make  other 
appeals  to  their  hearers  than  '  to 
vote  as  they  shot.'  The  younger 
generation  cannot  be  expected  to 
live  in  the  past.  Men  will  vote 
next  year  who  were  babies  when 
Lee  surrendered.  They  know 
little  of  Reconstruction  and  noth- 
ing of  the  war  and  slavery. 
They  treasure  the   past  as  sacred 


and  instructive;  but  they  see  in 
the  present  unsolved  problems  of 
government,  of  morals,  of  society, 
to  be  grappled  with  and  mastered. 
Chief  among  these  problems  are 
how  to  lighten  the  burdens  of 
taxation,  how  to  release  the  peo- 
ple from  the  oppresion  and  undue 
influence  of  their  servants,  the 
office-holders,  and  how  to  put  an 
end  to  public  plunder,  extrava- 
gance and  corruption.  Every 
good  citizens  is  willing  to  bear 
his  share  of  the  burdens  of  gov- 
ernment; but  he  is  not,  or  at  least 
ought  not  to  be,  willing  to  pay 
taxes  in  order  that  plunder  may 
be  provided  for  rogues,  or  that 
salaries  may  be  paid  men  to  mal- 
treat and  harass  people  in  their 
business  or  unduly  influence  their 
votes,  or  that  enormous  profits 
may  be  made  out  of  private  en- 
terprises by  a  few  favored  indi- 
viduals or  communities  at  the 
expense  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
country. 

The  attitude  of  the  Democratic 
party  in  electing  Mr.  Carlile  has 
cleared  the  political  atmosphere 
of  the  smoke  and  noise  and  fury 
that  were  begotten  on  the  field 
of  battle  and  that  have  hung  over 
the  country  like  a  pall  for  nearly 
twenty  years.  It  raises  politics 
at  once  to  a  higher  plane  of  de- 
cency, of  purity,  of  statesmenship. 
It  is  an  encouragement  to  all 
men  that  love  our  country,  and 
trust  in  its  future;  and  it  is  full  of 
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significance  to  lobbyists,  plunder- 
ers and  monopolists.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  tribute  to  the  political 
virtues  of  the  South  that  her 
votes  have  made  so  great  a  change 
in  the  tone  and  character  of  na- 
tional politics  as  has  been  ac- 
complished by  substituting  Car- 
lisle for  Keifer.  It  means  that 
the  South  will  again  take  the  lead 
in  the  government  of  the  nation, 
and  will  lead  by  means  of  the 
purity,  intelligence  and  patriotism 
of  her  public  men. 

Its  immediate  lesson  is  for  the 
protectionists  of  the  country.  The 
protective  tariff  is  a  species  of 
plunder,  pure  and  simple.  It  is 
not  obtained  so  directly  as  by 
plundering  the  vaults  of  the 
treasury,  but  it  is  money  extract- 
ed from  the  pockets  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  transferred  to  the  pockets 
of  the  manufacturer  without  an 
equivalent  being  given  in  return. 
The  whole  theory  of  protection  is 
false,  illogical  and  unjust.  It  is 
founded  \>n  the  notion  that  cer- 
tain classes  of  laborers  must  be 
'  protected  '  by  the  other  laborers 
of  the  country:  that  is,  they  must 
be  paid  higher  wages  than  their 
labor  deserves;  that  is,  they  must 
be  supported,  at  least  in  part,  by 
the  labor  of  others;  that  is,  they 
are  entitled  to  a  portion  of  the 
labor  of  others  without  paying  for 
it.  We  fail  to  sec  how  this 
demand  differs  from  that  of  the 
robber  on  the    high   road,  or  the 


robber  on  the  high  seas.  It  is 
enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  specious 
arguments  and  plausibly  maintain- 
ed as  a  theory  of  government,  but 
it  does  not  stand  for  a  moment 
against  cool  reason. 

Suppose  we  grant  the  principle 
even.  The  question  then  arises, 
"which  class  of  laborers  is  enti- 
tled to  be  supported  by  the  oth- 
ers ? "  Why  not  the  farmer,  or 
the  doctor,  or  the  lawyer,  or  the 
merchant,  or  the  cook,  as  well  as 
the  manufacturer? 

The  election  of  Mr.  Carlisle  is 
a  good  thing  for  the  Democratic 
party,  for  the  South,  and  for  the 
whole  country.  It  means  the  re- 
vival of  business  on  a  sure  basis, 
the  release  of  the  great  farming 
industry  of  the  country  from  un- 
just burdens,  and  the  elevation  of 
politics  from  the  mire  of  person- 
alities, frauds  and  bitter  passions 
that  have  so  long  degraded  it  and 
made  it  nauseating  to  fair  minded 
men  of  both  parties,  and  of  all 
sections. 

OUR  VIEW  OF  THE  QUESTION. 

"  The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his 
hire,"  has  come  down  to  us 
through  the  long  line  of  years  as 
an  undisputable  maxim.  The 
sentiment  conveyed  by  this  time- 
honored  saying  is  not  contradicted 
by  the  letter  of  the  law  which 
prevails  in  this  Institution,  but 
no  one  can  deny  that  it  is  violated 
in  spirit. 
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"  A  thing  worth  doing  at  all  is 
worth  doing  well."  To  achieve 
success  in  any  undertaking  one 
must  put  forth  untiring  effort— 
must  persevere  with  indomitable 
will.  But  "zeal  without  knowledge 
is  often  a  false  guide;"  hence  one 
must  study  well  the  work  in  which 
he  is  engaged  that  he  may  direct 
his  energies  effectively. 

The  task  of  collecting  suitable 
contributions  for  the  Monthly, 
writing  up  the  various  depart- 
ments, canvassing  for  subscribers, 
soliciting  advertisements,  mailing 
each  issue, is  not  after  all  so  great  a 
mental  and  physical  strain  asmight 
be  expected,  but  the  work  draws 
alarmingly  on  a  student's  time. 
What  is  the  result — a  dilemma. 
The  editor  either  will  take  an 
active  interest  in  the  Magazine 
and  then  of  necessity  neglect  to 
some  extent  his  class  room  duties; 
or,  rather  than  be  out-stripped  in 
class  honors  he  will  devote  his 
time  and  energy  to  text  books, 
and  leave  the  Magazine  to  care 
for  itself.  In  this  progressive  age, 
a  good  periodical  is  an  acknowl- 
edged part  of  every  educational 
institution  of  any  size  and  re- 
spectability. Our  institution  then 
must  have  one  of  the  best.  Our 
motto  must  ever  be  onward  and 
upward. 

At  present  the  managers  of  the 
Monthly  are  not  salaried  officials 
of  the  Literary  Societies,  under 
whose  auspices  it    is    conducted, 


nor  do  they  ask  for  a  money  com- 
pensation. No  editor  is  excused 
from  the  performance  of  Society 
duties,  nor  do  the  editors  ask  it. 
They  know  that  the  literary  exer- 
cises—  declamation,  composition 
and  debate — are  vitally  neces- 
sary, whatever  vocation  one  may 
choose;  hence  they  cannot  afford 
to  lose  these  opportunities.  At 
present  also,  the  editors  are  shown 
no  favors  by  the  faculty.  Here's 
the  rub.  Each  course  of  study 
mapped  by  them  requires  every 
moment  of  which  an  average  mind 
has  command.  Indeed  to  do  full 
justice  to  the  requirements,  scarce 
enough  time  is  given  for  recrea- 
tion. There  are,  however,  in  ev- 
ery course,  studies  positively  dis- 
tasteful and  of  no  possible  after 
advantage  to  the  student.  An 
editor  rarely  serves  longer  than 
one  year.  Now  the  evil  is  easily 
remedied.  Give  the  editor  a  liv- 
ing chance — that  is  all  he  asks. 
Allow  him  to  substitute  his  jour- 
nalistic work  for  a  certain  number 
of  recitations  per  week,  say  three. 
Allow  him  to  select  from  a  series 
of  electives,  the  study  to  be  omit- 
ted. Do  not  give  him  the  privi- 
lege of  leaving  out  any  of  the  im- 
portant English  studies,  they  are 
few  enough  already,  but  drop 
some  of  those  less  important  stud- 
ies, put  in  mainly  to  fill  up.  By 
these  means  the  position  of  editor 
will  be  made  a  desirable  one,  the 
Monthly    will   be   a   source   of 
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much  greater  pride  to    you,  (the  '■ 
Faculty)    the   smaller    number  of  j 
studies  will   be   more    thoroughly 
mastered,  and  all  things  will  work 
together  with  a  higher  degree  of 
unanimity  and  success. 

The  only  incentives  to  the  work 
now  are  Society  pride,  love  for 
the  University  and  journalistic 
improvement.  All  of  these  in- 
centives, to  be  sure,  are  great 
ones,  but  they  are  nearly  counter- 
balanced by  opposing  influences. 

Several  Northern  colleges  have 
already  made  the  innovation  and 
it  works  well.  Let  the  University 
take  some  such  step,  and  then 
some  of  us  perhaps  will  stand  high- 
er in  the  estimation  of  those  whose 
only  data  for  determining  their 
opinions  of  one  is  a  high  grade  of 
scholarship. 

What  do  our  contemporaries 
think  of  the  proposition,  and  what 
do  the  Faculty  think  of  it? 


CAPT.  JOHNSTON  BLAKELY. 

The  following  communication 
from  Eugene  L.  Harris,  one  of  the 
University's  fastest  friends, we  take 
the  liberty  to  publish: 

DEAR  L.:  In  the  clipping  from 
the  New  York  Post  which  I  send 
there  is  a  short  sketch  of  Blakely 
"the  naval  hero  of  the  war  of  18 12." 
I  was  told  by  Prof.  Hooper  that 
the  portrait  in  the  west  end  of 
our  Library  (Phi.)  was  of  Blake- 
ly.     On    the    Philanthropic    Roll 


(printed  copy)  I  find  the  first  name 
of  regularly  members  for  1797  to 
be  Capt.  Johnston  Blakely,  U.  S. 
navy,  Chatham.  I  have  an  idea 
that  these  three  represent  the 
same  character  despite  the  slight 
discrepancies,  as  difference  in 
spelling  of  name,  of  Irish  birth, 
parents  settling  in  Wimington  and 
his  being  catalogued  from  Chat- 
ham. Few  students  seem  to  know 
anything  of  the  Portrait  and  less 
of  his  deeds.  His  name  and 
career,  as  well  as  portrait,  should 
be  perpetuated  among  us.  When 
the  labeling  and  brief  biographing 
on  cards  were  ordered  for  the 
portraits  in  the  Hall,  all  forgot 
the  two  old  fellows  in  the  Library; 
hence  they  have  for  years  passed 
with  silent  demurer  for  the  decep- 
tion respectively  for  Commodore 
Perry  and  Benjamin  Franklin. 
Such  should  not  be.  Butweshould 
render  unto  our  North  Carolina 
Cresars  the  things  that  are  their's 
by  way  of  birth-right  and  by  way 
of  life-right.  Nathaniel  Macon, 
of  Warren,  and  not  Ben.  Franklin, 
of  Pa.,  looks  from  the  east  canvas 
above  the  bust,  notoi  Thos.  Moore 
of  Irish  melodies,  but  of.  Alfred 
Moore,  of  Brunswick,  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  North 
Carolina.  (Roll  Page  4,  1798, 
quid  vide*).  Ask  the  Warren 
Boys  of  Nat.  Macon  (sometimes 
pronounced  Meekins),  and  see  his 


•  1825  there  was    Alfred  C.    Moon,  of 
Surry. 
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Ink  Stand  in  the  Historical  So- 
ciety Room.  But  as  for  Blakely, 
with  whom  I  began — brush  the 
dust  off  his  portrait  and  label  it 
according  to  the  facts. 

With  what  dictatorial  authority 
do  I  speak,  when  I  am  through 
you  addressing  the  Honorable, 
the  Philanthropic  Society?  But 
I  love  her  and  her  interests,  and 
she  will  doubtless  pardon  my  zeal 
in  this,  who  has  felt  the  need  of 
of    keeping    such    knowledge    of 

our  former    members  ever    before 
*         *         *         * 

Your  fellow  member, 

Eugene  L.  Harris. 


us. 


Speaking  of  Wilmington  the 
New  York  Post  says  : 

Here  are  two  lovely  graves  that 
recall  the  brief  but  brilliant  career 
of  Johnson  Blakely,  the  naval 
hero  of  the  war  of  181 2.  Blakely 
was  of  Irish  parentage.  In  1783, 
when  he  was  but  two  years  old, 
his  parents  emigrated  from  Ire- 
land, landing  at  Charleston,  soon 
afterward  establishing  themselves 
at  Wilmington.  A  few  years 
later  both  died,  being  buried  in 
the  old  church  yard  here,  and 
young  Blakely  was  adopted  by 
his  compatriot,  Edward  Jones,  a 
distinguished  citizen  of  the  State. 
The  lad  was  educated  by  his  fos- 
ter-father, and  in  1800  was  ap- 
pointed midshipman  in  the  United 
States  navy.  There  his  talents 
soon  won  for  him  rapid  promotion, 


and  the  war  of  1812  developed 
the  natural  heroism  of  his  char- 
acter. In  1 814  he  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  sloop-of 
war  Wasp,  and  early  in  June  of 
that  year  appeared  off  the  Eng- 
lish coast,  announcing  his  pres- 
ence by  the  capture  of  the  Eng- 
lish sloop-of-war  Reindeer,  after 
an  action  of  but  nineteen  minutes. 
Success  attended  him  throughout 
that  brief  but  brilliant  cruise. 
His  name  was  on  every  lip,  but 
he  never  returned  to  receive  the 
honors  which  a  grateful  people 
were  prepared  to  bestow.  On  the 
4th  of  November,  iSi4,the  Atlanta 
arrived  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  with 
dispatches  from  Blakely,  and  that 
was  the  last  authentic  information 
ever  received  of  him.  North 
Carolina  showed  her  appreciation 
of  his  services  by  educating  his 
^on  Andrsm  at  her  own  expense." 

FRANCE  AND  THE  TONG-EING-  WAR, 

The  Tong-King,  (some  maps 
have  it  Tonquin — but  this  is 
wrong)  troubles  is  not  over. 
What  is  it  all  about  ?  We  will 
attempt  to  explain  it. 

Cochin,  China,  is  the  eastern 
part  of  the  Jado  Chinese  Penin- 
sular, divided  into  the  provinces 
of  Tong-kingin  the  North,  Anam 
in  the  middle,  and  French  Cochin 
China  at  the  South.  It  has  1240 
miles  of  coast  line,  with  nine  ex- 
cellent harbors,  and  from  370  to 
50  miles  broad. 
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Hue, (pronounced  Hoo-ay)is  the 
capital  of  Anam,  and  has  about 
100,000  inhabitants.  Hu-anoi,  or 
Hanoi,  is  the  capitol  of  Tong-king, 
with  about  50,000,  and  Saigion 
is  the  capital  of  French  Cochin 
China.  This  latter  province  has 
about  one  and  a  half  millions  of 
people,  of  whom  only  about  1 100 
are  Europeans.  The  climate  of 
the  coast  is  fatal  to  Europeans, 
especially  to  children.  The  na- 
tives are  of  a  low  type,  small  in 
size,  but  capable  of  much  endur- 
ance. 

The  French  have  controlled 
most  of  this  province  for  nearly 
one  hundred  years.  Efforts  have 
been  made  to  christianize  the  na- 
tives here  as  well  as  in  Anam  and 
Tong-king,  with  some  success. 
There  are  about  400,000  christians 
in  the  latter  province. 

In  1858  the  natives  were  seized 
with  hostility  against  the  foreign- 
ers, and  a  Frenchman  named 
Diaz,  was  killed.  This  was  re- 
sented of  course,  and  a  treaty 
was  extorted,  confirming  the 
French  powers  over  the  Southern 
provinces,  and  giving  them  some 
powers  in  Anam  and  Tong-king. 
This  has  not  been  submitted  to  with 
entire  good  will,  and  occasional 
emeutes  have  taken  place.  In 
one  of  these  a  French  command- 
er, De  Reviere,  was  lately  killed 
at  Hanoi,  in  Tong-king,  and  ac- 
tive operations  in  this  province 
were  commenced. 


As  Anam  lies  between  French 
Cochin  China  and  Tong-king  the 
French  must  have  power  in  Anam 
in  order  to  reach  Tong-king.  This 
has  been  secured,  the  French,  in 
fact  dictating  the  successor  of  the 
late  Emperor.  This  successor  has 
been  recently  poisoned,  but  un- 
doubtedly the  French  will  put  up 
another,  and  through  him  will 
control  Hue  and  the  whole  of 
Anam. 

The  natives  are  passive,  the 
only  troops  of  consequence  being 
mercenaries,  Chinese  mostly,  call- 
ed Black  Flags.  These  are  every 
where  being  defeated  by  the 
French,  who  are  pushing  their 
forces  into  Tong-king  and  captur- 
ing the  important  cities  and  strat- 
egic points.  These  cities  are 
Hai-druong,  Bac-Vink,  Nam- 
dink  and  Sontay,  besides  Ha-noi, 
the  capital.  We  think  it  clear 
that  the  French  will  add  both 
Anam  and  Tong-king  to  their 
possessions,  and  so  over  the 
whole  of  Cochin-China.  This  is 
for  the  benefit  of  the  civilized 
world,  because  a  new  and  fertile 
field  for  trade  will  be  opened  up — 
the  Red  River  of  Tong-king  being 
a  noble  stream  running  through 
rich  territory. 

The  Chinese,  of  course,  protest 
against  this  and  threaten  war. 
They  have  never  had  more  than 
an  honorary  sovereignty  over 
Cochin-China,  just  as  they  claim 
over  Burmah.  The  British  did  not 
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ask  China  for  the  privilege  of  con-  ;  would  be  combined  against  Ger- 
quering  Burmah,  nor  will  the  ;  many,  Austria,  Italy  and  perhaps 
French  respect  their  nominal  Spain.  Bismark  evidently  aims 
leadership  over  Tong-king.  The  |  to  get  the  support  of  the  Roman 
Chinese  may  fight,  though  we  J  Catholics,  in  order  to  combat  the 
think  not.  If  they  do,  it  will !  Socialist  and  the  Radical  party, 
amount  to  nothing,  as  their  troops  Some  think  that  all  the  monarchi- 
are  powerless  against  trained  Eu-  :  cal  countries  are  seeking  to  iso- 
ropeans.  There  is  much  fear  |  late  France  in  order  to  force  the 
among  commercial  men  that  a  people  to  abandon  the  Republic, 
war  between  France  and  China  In  no  other  way  can  we  explain 
will  greatly  injure  the  trade  of  I  the  effort  to  win  over  Spain  to  an 
Great  Britain,  Germany,  the  Uni-  alliance  with  Germany  and  Italy, 
ted  States,  &c.  This  is  true —  If  the  Republic  should  become 
hence  we  think  these  nations  will  unpopular  the  probability  is  that 
pursuade  China  to  submit  to  some  the  Compte  de  Parisson,  of  Louis 
terms.  Phillippe,  would  be    chosen  King 

The  population  of  Cochin-China  under  a  constitution.  He  now 
is  about  15,000,000,  some  say  not  j  unites  the  claims  of  the  Bourbon 
over  12,000,000.  The  exports  are  i  and  Orleans  branches,  and  is  a 
rice,  sugar,  raw  silk,  cinnamon,  very  wise  and  able  man.  He  is 
betel,  nuts,  dye-woods,  sticklac,  still  engaged  in  writing  the  his- 
ivory,  elephant  and'  rhinoceros  tory  of  our  civil  war,  in  which  he 
bones,  &c.  The  country  is  in  '  served  for  a  short  time  as  aide-de- 
many  parts  very  fertile,  producing  \  camp  to  General  McClelland, 
well  cotton,  tobacco,  &c.  j  The    Bonapartists    seem   now   to 

The  French  appear  to  be  seek-  have  little  hold   on   the    French 


ing,  by  territorial  acquisition, here 
and  in  North  Africa,  to  regain  the 
prestige  lost  in  the  German  war. 

Germany  seems  to  be  strength- 
ening herself  against  Ruma  and 
France.  The  Crown-Prince,  (by 
the  bye  husband  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria's daughter),  has  recently 
visited  Spain  and  Italy,  while  not 
long  ago  the  King  of  Spain  visited 
the  Emperor  of  Germany.  In 
case  of  a  general  European  war 
it  seems  that  France  and   Russia 


people,  but  it  is  possible,  judging 
the  future  by  the  past,  that  Victor, 
son  of  Prince  Napoleon,  a  young 
man  of  parts,  grand-son  of  Jerome 
Napoleon  and  of  Victor  Em- 
manuel of  Italy  may  come  to 
the  front.  On  both  sides  he  has 
fighting  and  ruling  blood  in  his 
veins. 

At  present  the  Republic  holds 
its  own  in  France.  The  country 
people  seem  fond  of  peace  and 
are  thriving.     France   is    not  in^ 
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creasing  in  population  nearly  as 
fast  as  other  great  nations.  In  a 
short  while  her  relative  strength 
will  be  much  less  than  now  The 
annual  increase  of  Great  Britain 
is  340,000,  of  Germany  493,000, 
of  the  United  States  1,155,000. 
At  this  rate  in  50  years  France 
will  have  only  44,000,000,  Great 
Britain  63,000,000,  Germany  83,- 
000,000,  Russia  158,000,000,  and 
the  United  States  190,000,000. 
The  children  born  to  each  mar- 
riage, are  in  France  only  3.31, 
while  in  England  they  are  4.79  and 
in  Germany  5.25.  It  really  seems 
that  France  is  destined  to  take  a 
second  rank  among;  the  nations. 


olous  that  they  care  nothing  for 
more  solid  matter.  The  theatre 
and  the  light  novel  carry  the  day. 


The  Bostonians  are  lionizing 
Mr.  Geo.  W.  Cable,  the  Southern 
novelist.  The  craze  at  the  Hub 
for  anything  Southern  seems  to  be 
on  the  increase.  Mr.  Cable  is  giv- 
ing public  readings  from  his  own 
works.  Some  of  the  papers  sug- 
gest that  unless  he  is  exceedingly 
well  balanced  he  will  certainly  get 
his  head  turned  by  so  much  flat- 
tery, banquetting,  and  so  forth. 
A  translation  of  "Jean-ah  Poque- 
lin,"  one  of  Mr.  Cable's  best 
sketches,  recently  appeared  in  a 
French  magazine. 

Pere  Hyacinthe,  the  French 
preacher  and  lecturer, fails  to  draw 
respectable  crowds  in  New  York. 
The  fact  is,  the  fashionable  people 
of  the  great  cities  have  their  taste 
so  depraved  by  the  light  and  friv- 


THE  DURHAM  GRADED  SCHOOL. 

One  of  the  staff,  not  long  since, 
had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  this 
well  known  school.  To  say  that 
we  were  highly  pleased  and  in- 
structed is  but  faint  praise.  The 
order,  neatness  and  dispatch  of  the 
entire  machinery  reflects  great 
credit  upon  the  gentlemanly  and 
enterprising  principal,  Mr.  E.  W. 
Kennedy,  and  his  corpse  of  wide- 
awake teachers.  Foremost  among 
the  latter  we  take  great  pleasure  in 
mentioning  the  name  of  our  old 
college  friend,   Mr.  C.   D.  Mclver. 


FREDERICK   D.  LENTE,   M.D. 

In  the  early  part  of  October 
the  death  of  Dr.  Frederick  D. 
Lente  was  announced.  In  Dr. 
Lente  the  University  lost  one  of 
its  ablest  graduates,  one  who  had 
earned  a  wide  and  enviable  repu- 
tation for  himself  as  a  scientific 
specialist.  The  following  notice 
of  his  life  and  work  clipped  from 
a  New  York  paper  and  enclosed 
in  a  letter  from  Prof.  J.  B.  Wheeler 
of  West  Point,  will  be  of  interest. 
Col.     Wheeler  adds  in  his  letter: 

"  Dr.  Lente  had  few  peers  and 
no  superiors  in  his  profession. 
No  warmer  heart  beat  in  any 
man's  bosom  than  in  his.  Like 
all  of  us,  he  remembered  the 
University  with  love  and  affection" 
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FREDERICK  D.  LENTE,  M.  D. 
Dr.  Frederick  D.  Lente,  an 
eminent  physician  and  surgeon, 
died  at  Cold  Spring,  Putnam  coun- 
ty, N.  Y.,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of 
his  age,  yesterday  morning,  of 
cerebro-spinal  meningitis.  Dr. 
Lente  was  born  at  Newbern,  N. 
C,  in  1823,  and  was  a  graduate  of 
both  the  University  of  that  State 
and  of  the  University  Medical  Col- 
lege of  New  York.  After  leaving 
the  latter  college  he  studied  for 
a  time  under  Dr.  Alfred  C.  Post, 
and  was  afterward  under  Dr. 
Valentine  Mott,  for  two  years,  on 
the  house-staff  of  the  old  New 
York  Hospital,  which  at  that  time 
had  attained  its  greatest  reputa- 
tion. In  185 1  he  was  appointed 
surgeon  of  the  West  Point  Foun- 
dry, at  Cold  Spring,  and  filled 
that  position  until  1870,  when  he 
came  to  this  City,  and  was  almost 
immediately  appointed  to  the 
Chair  of  Gynecology  and  Dis- 
eases of  Children  at  the  University 
Medical  College.  He  filled  other 
positions  of  honor  and  influence 
in  this  City,  but  in  1871  he  was 
compelled  to  give  them  up  on  ac- 
count of  threatened  failure  of  his 
health.  He  returned  to  Cold 
Spring  and,  resuming  his  former 
position  there,  remained  until 
1875,  w^en  he  once  more  left  it 
and  entered  upon  the  practice  of 
his  profession  at  Palatka  Fla., 
during  the  Winter  months,  and  at 
Saratoga  Springs  in  the  Summer. 


Dr.  Lente  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  American  Academy  of 
Medicine  and  its  first  President, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Neurologi- 
cal, the  Pathological,  and  the 
New  York  and  Dutchess  County 
Medical  Societies,  the  American 
Public  Health  Association,  the 
Board  of  Managers  of  the  Hudson 
River  State  Hospital,  correspond- 
ing member  of  the  New  York 
Medico-Legal  Society,  and  hon- 
orary member  of  the  North 
Carolina  Medical  Society.  Dr. 
Lente  had  an  extensive  acquaint- 
ance and  reputation  through  the 
Northern  and  Southern  States  as 
a  general  practitioner,  and  as  a 
surgeon  he  ranked  with  the 
highest.  He  did  not  confine  his 
exertions  solely  to  the  practice 
of  his  profession,  but  contributed 
freely  to  current  medical  litera- 
ture, and  was  also  the  inventor 
of  several  surgeon's  instruments. 
Every  work  that  Dr.  Lente  was 
engaged  upon  was  done  with  a 
thoroughness  and  exactness  that 
made  those  features  his  chief 
characteristics  as  a  physician.  He 
had  mastered  all  the  details  of 
his  profession,  and  no  expense  of 
labor  or  time  was  ever  spared  by 
him  in  the  prosecution  of  any 
difficult  work.  His  funeral  will 
be  held  at  Cold  Spring  to-morrow 
morning  on  the  arrival  of  the 
train  leaving  the  Grand  Central 
Station  at  8  o'clock. 
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AMONG  OUR  EXGHANGRS. 


We  regret  that  our  limited  space 
compels  us  to  notice  so  few  of  the 
man)-  brilliant  little  journals  that 
have  come  to  us  during  the  last 
month.  They  have  never  before 
been  so  numerous,  not  it  seems  to 
us,  so  well  entitled  to  praise. 

To  begin  with  St.  Marys  Muse: 
for  politeness  (but  not  in  this  in- 
stance politeness  alone)  requires 
that  the  ladies  take  precedence; 
we  have  not  found  it  altogether  as 
interesting  as  those  who  edit  it. 
By  this  we  mean  no  reflection 
upon  The  Muse,  indeed  it  is  a 
most  excellent  Magazine.  Lest 
our  criticism  should  be  mis-inter- 
preted, we  beg  leave  to  add  that 
the  possibility  of  finding. a  maga- 
zine as  interesting  as  the  editors 
of  The  Muse  is  as  remote  as  the 
discovery  of  perpetual  motion. 
*  * 

The  North  Carolina  TcacJier  is 
the  handsomest  paper  we  have 
seen.  Each  issue  strengthens  the 
claim  that  it  has  held  on  the 
teachers  of  the  State  since  its  first 
appearance.  No  public  school 
teacher  who  has  seen  a  copy  and 
refused  to  subscribe  to  it  can  be 
regarded  as  exactly  sane. 

*  '*■ 
Two  articles  have   recently  ap- 
peared in    the    University  Mirror 
of  strictly  literary  character  and 


J  possessing  much  merit.  One  of 
them  was  a  prize  essay,  subject, 
"The  Functions  of  the  Newspa- 
per," the  other  was  written  by 
Prof.  A.  E.  Waffle,  subject,   "Con- 

I  versation."  Prof.  Waffle  takes  the 
ground  that  talk  is  as  abundant 
to-day  as  ever  before,  but  that 
conversation,  as  a  fine  art,  has 
disappeared  with  the  multiplica- 
tion of  books  and  papers. 

#  * 

I  An  article  in  The  Wake  Forest 
Student,  entitled  'Southern  Pride,' 
is  unique  in  the  extreme.  It  is  curi- 
ous to  note  how  accurately  the 
writer  has  delineated  his  ownchar- 
acter  in  his  endeavors  to  deride 
Southern  patriotism.     He  takes  a 

I  disparaging  view  of  everything 
Southern,  save  one  object,  dearest 

I  perhaps  of  all  objects  to  us  all, 
certainly  to  himself.     His  love  for 

'  and  devotion  to  Southern  women 
has  no  bounds.  He  does  not  in- 
tend  disloyalty  to    the    South   in 

J  any  respect,  but  his  affections 
have  gotten  the  upper  hand  of  his 
judgment,  and  he  finds  no  pleas- 
ure in    the  contemplation  of  any 

save  his  darling  object. 

* 

*  * 

It  is  right  hard  to  overlook  the 

As  bury  Monthly  since  it  changed 

its   form    and  color.     It   will  not 

|  quite  answer  for  a  table  spread,  it 
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has  all  the  necessary  qualities  but 
one,  that  is,  it  is  a  most    too  thin. 

*  * 
State  Press. 

The  issue  of  the  State  Chronicle 
for  the  second  week  in  January  is 
to  contain  eight  pages.  10,000 
copies  will  be  published.  It  will 
go  to  every  office  in  the  State,  be- 
sides several  thousand  reading 
rooms,  &c,  in  the  middle  and  New 
England  States.  We  have  not 
seen  such  business-like  proceed- 
ing in  journalism  for  quite  a  time. 

*  * 

We  notice  in  the  last  weekly 
issue  of  the  News  and  Observer 
two  articles  bearing  on  subjects  of 
great  interest  to  the  University. 
The  Trustees  of  the  University 
have  allowed  the  erection  of  tab- 
lets bearing  the  honored  names  of 
the  State  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
dorning  the  Memorial  Hall  at  an 
early  day.  The  writer  sets  forth 
in  eloquent  phrase  the  claims  the 
dead  hold  upon  our  memory  and 
the  hope  of  making  this  the  West 
Minster  Abby  of  the  Old  North 
State. 

*  *■ 

The  Charlote  Home  and  Demo- 
crat contains  a  very  scathing  crit- 
icism on  the  Theatre.  Abuse  will 
hardly  effect  the  revolution  in  the 
theatre  that  our  people  so  much 
desire.  Persecution  was  never 
known  to  accomplish  its  end.  If 
the  stage  is  to  be  made  respect- 


able again,  it  will  not  be  through 
respectable  people's  abusing  it, 
but  through  respectable  people's 
encouraging  it  and  engaging  in  it. 

*  '* 

We  are  pleased  to  see  with  what 
zeal  the  press  takes  up  the  cause 
of  the  State  Exposition  to  be  held 
in  Raleigh  next  fall.  The  Fayette- 
ville  Observer  comes  out  with  a 
fitting  article  that  gives  us  some 
notion  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
affair.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that 
it  will  be  the  grandest  advertising 
ovation  the  State  has  ever  ex- 
perienced. 

*  * 

An  "Ex-Reb."  writing  in  the 
Wilmington  Post  from  Salt  Lake 
City,  thinks  Mormonism  quite  a 
fine  institution,  but  regards  the 
Danville  riot  as  next  in  its  effect 
upon  the  mind  of  the  country  to 
the  civil  war.  No  remark  from  us 
is  needed  to  lead  our  readers  to  a 
proper  appreciation  of  the  gentle- 
man's statesmanship. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Dawson,  editor  of  the 
Nezvs  and  Cotirier,  of  Charleston, 
S.  C,  has  been  created  s  knight 
of  the  order  of  St.  George,  by  the 
Pope  of  Rome,  for  the  stand  he 
has   taken   in   his   paper   against 

duelling. — Newbern  Journal. 

* 

*  * 

The  Lincoln  Press  informs  us  of 
the  election  of  Alfred  Nixon  to 
the  office  of  Sheriff  of  Lincoln 
County.     Mr.    Nixon's   course   at 
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the  University  leaves  no  doubt  on 
our  mind  as  to  his  fitness  for  this 
or  any  other  office  in  the  gift  of 
his  people.    * 

Next  to  the  Carlisle  election,  I 
which  has  furnished  the  press  J 
with  gossip  for  more  than  a  month, 
comes  the  war  between  the  David- 
son boys  and  the  Preachers.  The 
battle,  however,  has  nearly  drawn 
to  a  close  without  resulting  in  a 
glorious  victory  for  either  side. 
The  losses  on  both  sides  are  very 
heavy,  while  the  gains  are  ex- 
ceedingly triffling.  Such  skir- 
mishing hardly  pays.  We  venture 
it  will  be  scarcer  in  the  future. 

*  * 
Publications  Received. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Messrs. 
Ashland  Bros.,  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  for  a  large  map  ot  the  St. 
John's  River,  together  with  twen- 
ty beautiful  pictures  illustrating 
the  superb  scenery  along  its 
course.  Travelers  wishing  to 
visit  Florida  will  find  the  map 
and  its  accompanyments  not  only 
useful  but  facinating  in  the  ex- 
treme. 

The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Raleigh,  N.  C,  has  our  thanks 
for  the  numerous  copies  of  the 
Monthly  Bulletin,  together  with 
illustrations  of  the  North  Carolina 
exhibit  at  Boston. 

*  # 

We  are  due    George    S.  Little- 


field,  Boston,  our  thanks  for 
catalogue  of  books  and  pamphlets 
relating  to  the  American  Indians. 
More  than  six  hundred  such  pub- 
lications are  described  at  some 
length,  among  which  are  many 
curious  and  rare  volumes.  Those 
wishing  to  inform  themselves  on 
this  subject  will  find  the  pamphlet 
invaluable. 

*  * 

J.  R.  Hokomb  &  Co.,  Mallet 
Creek,  Ohio,  have  sent  us  a 
manual  of  Punctuation  and  use  of 
capitals, with  hints  on  letter  writ- 
ing and  writing  for  the  press.  It 
is  designed  for  editors,  lawyers, 
ministers,  reporters,  &c,  and  will 
be  of  much  service  to  all  who 
engage  in  composition  of  what- 
ever character. 

* 

*  * 

The  Soule  PublishingCompany, 
338  Washington  St.,  Boston,  have 
sent  us  a  half  dozen  photographs 
of  the  rarest  designs  and  most 
perfect  workmanship.  Parties 
wishing  genuine  classic  work  will 
run  no  risk  in  ordering  from  this 
company. 

*  * 

Vicks  Floral  Guide  is  the  hand- 
somest publication  of  its  kind  in 
the  world.  It  is  an  elegant  manual 
of  150  pages.  The  1884  issue 
contains  3  colored  plates  and  iooo 
illustrations  of  flowers,  plants  and 
vegetables  with  directions  for 
growing.  For  quality  of  paper 
and  clearness  of  type,  it  is  unsur- 
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passed  and  its  illustrations  are  in 
the  highest  style  of  art.  It  is  a 
""thing  of  beauty."  Price,  only 
ten  cents,  which  may  be  deducted 
from  first  order.  Send  to  James 
Vick,  Rochester,  New  York. 

The  Hektograph  supplies  a 
want  long  felt.  With  this  instru- 
ment you  can  print  100  copies  of 
a  letter,  postal  or  poster  in  a  very 
few  minutes.  It  is  one  of  the  in- 
dispensibles  to  every  business 
man.  We  use  one,  and  would 
not  dispense  with  it  for  many 
times  its  cost.  Price,  $2.00  for 
note  size.  Manufactured  by  The 
Hektograph  manufacturing  Com- 
pany, 22  and  24  Church  St.,  N.  Y. 

Literary  Notes. 
Annals  of  Mathematics  is  the 
name  of  a  new  bi-monthly  to  be 
issued  from  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, beginning  Feb.  1st,  1884. 
The  Nation  says  that  it  is  design- 
ed to  be  a  medium  of  communica- 
tion and  publication  for  teachers 
and  students  of  Mathematics.  The 
editors  propose  to  guide  and  en- 
courage the  study  of  Mathematics, 
pure  and  applied, in  all  its  branch- 
es, and  io  stimulate  independent 
mathematical  investigation. 

*    * 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Moore,  formerly 
of  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  is  the  author 
of  "  Pioneers  of  Methodism  in 
North  Carolina,"  a  new  book 
which  will  appear  at  an  early  day. 


In  this  literary  age  nobody  will 
be  surprised  to  know  that  a 
monthly  magazine  is  to  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
Its  charater  time  will  reveal. 

In  the  December  number  of  the 
North  American  Review  Professor 
Leonard  Walde  explains  clearly 
the  system  of  uniform  time  stand- 
ards recently  adopted  by  the  rail- 
roads. 

*  * 

Harper  s  Magazine  and  The 
Century  always  make  a  special 
effort  in  their  December  numbers. 
It  is  hard  to  tell  which  has  the 
lead,  but  it  is  not  hard  to  tell  that 
these  two  monthlies  are  unrival- 
led by  any  similar  publications  in 
the  world.  No  country  can  boast 
of  periodicals  equal  to  those 
of  America.  Many  of  our  so- 
called  magazines  are  books  in 
themselves  of  the  rarest  and  most 
valuable  sort. 

#'. 

*  * 

"The  Merry  Adventures  of 
Robin  Hood,  of  Great  Renown  in 
Nottinghamshire,"  is  the  title  of  a 
new  book  published  by  Chas. 
Scribner's  Sons.  Its  author,  How- 
ard Pyle,  is  the  first  writer  who 
has  been  successful  in  making  a 
continuous  narrative  of  the  multi- 
plicity of  heroic  ballads  which 
make  up  the  Robbin  Hood  Litera- 
ture. He  has  been  equally  hap- 
py, too,  in  preserving  the  old 
ballad  spirit  and  their  archaic 
phraseology  which  gave  them  so 
strong  a  hold  on  our  literature. 
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COLLEGE  RECORD. 


Fresh,  to  Soph,  (during  examina- 
tions) :  "Is  it  better  togo  to  bed  late 
and  get  up  late  next  morning,  or 
to  go  to  bed  early  and  get  up  soon 
next  morning  and  be  bright  and 
fresh?"  Soph:  "Well,  it  doesn't 
matter  at  all,  you  will  be  fresh  ! 
anyhow." 

A  young  lady,  glancing  at  one 
of  our  freshman,  saaid:  "What  a 
master  nose!  " 

Examinations  have  come  and 
gone.  The  plaintive  wails  of  the 
poor  unfortunates  have  long  since 
died  away  and  been  buried  with 
the  old  year.  The  new  year's 
hopes  and  ambitions  now  occupy 
our  attention.  What  a  wise  pro- 
vision of  nature  is  change! 

Everybody  has  had  a  big  time 
Xmas,  of  course,  and  now  we 
have  eaten  our  Xmas  turkeys, 
smoked  our  Xmas  cigars,  and 
seen  our  sweet-hearts,  we  must 
roll  up  our  sleeves  and  go  for  the 
New  Year.  It  is  also  a  good  time 
to  reflect  over  the  past  year,  note 
wherein  we  have  failed,  wherein 
we  have  succeeded,  and  to  place 
our  sails  aright  for  another  cru- 
sade. 

Both  faculty  and  students  are 
to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
good  state  of  morality  which  has 


prevailed  during  the  past  session. 
The  average  of  scholarship  is  also 
higher  than  we  have  ever  seen  it. 
The  absence  of  all  disturbing 
elements  as  society  politics  and 
hazing,  has  also  been  a  marked 
feature  in  the  session's  work.  So 
let  us  keep  up  the  good  name  we 
have  earned,  and  then  our  old 
college  will  take  the  proud  place 
she  once  held,  and  will  stand 
alongside  the  best  institutions  of 
the  South. 

The  New  Year  being  a  good 
time  for  innovations,  we  respect- 
fully suggest  to  each  member  of 
the  faculty  the  expediency  of 
giving  a  dining  to  the  Senior 
Class.  Of  course,  we  do  not  mean 
to  have  them  all  crowded  together 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  but 
along  at  convenient  intervals.  It 
is  a  common  complaint  among 
the  students  that  we  suffer  from 
a  dearth  of  social  life;  and  this 
movement,  if  inaugurated  would 
supply  this  long  felt  want,  and 
serve  to  bind  closer  the  ties 
between  teachers  and  pupils. 
Friendships  formed  at  College  are 
often  of  the  strongest  kind,  and 
the  student's  life  here  should  be 
made  so  pleasant  and  attractive 
that  in  after  life  these  cheerful 
college  scenes    may   be  as  bright 
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spots  in  his  memory.  Gentlemen, 
be  good  enough  to  give  this  some 
consideration. 

The  second  meeting  of  the 
Scientific  Society,  which  was  held 
Dec.  8,  was  even  more  interesting 
than  the  first.  Prof.  Holmes  told 
us  how  the  coral  polyps  had  built 
up  Southern  Florida.  Prof.  Graves 
discussed  ably  the  Ptolemaic 
Theory  of  Astronomy.  Prof. 
Venable  gave  us  an  interesting 
and  humorous  paper  on  the  cow 
and  chemist.  The  last  paper  of 
the  evening  was  by  Prof,  de 
Schweinitz,  on  Primitive  Rocks. 

It  is  a  common  complaint 
among  the  students  who  spend 
their  holidays  on  "the  Hill,"  that 
the  time  drags  heavily.  This 
year,  however,  things  have  been 
quite  lively.  In  addition  to  sev- 
eral sociables,  the  boys  held,  in 
Prof.  Holmes'  room,  what  we  will 
call  a  Concert — for  'the  want  of  a 
better  name.  For  the  first  half 
hour,  President  Battle  entertained 
the  audience  with  lively  jokes 
about  public  men  of  his  acquaint- 
ance. The  students  then  followed 
with  declamations  and  dialogues. 
Mr.  Claude  Smith  gave  us  "  The 
Champion  Snorer";  Mr.  Bryan 
declaimed  "  The  Curfew";  Mr. 
Hawes,  "  Love  of  Country";  Mr. 
Latham,  "  Pleading  Extraordi- 
nary"; Messrs. Hawes  and  Slocumb 
recited  a  dialogue,  "  The  Saracen 
Brothers".     All  these   gentlemen 


did  well,  and  were  the  recipients 
of  much  applause  and  many  com- 
pliments. The  performance  of 
the  evening,  however,  was  the 
1  Mock  Faculty  Meeting.  Several 
I  of  the  impersonations  were  almost 
i  perfect.  This  feat  was  attended 
by  oft-repeated  and  prolonged 
applause.  We  are  confident,  af- 
ter witnessing  this  performance, 
that  we  have  enough  talent  in 
college  to  get  up  a  first  class 
comedy  troupe.  The  different 
characters  were  as  follows:  La- 
tham as  President  Battle,  Bryan 
as  Mr.  Patterson,  Rhodes  as  Prof. 
Hooper,  A.  Long  as  Prof.  Man- 
gum,  P.  Manning  as  Prof.  Gore, 
Perkins  as  Prof.  Graves,  Weeks 
as  Prof.  Venable,  English  as  Prof. 
Winston,  Eaton  as  Prof,  de 
Schweinitz,  and  Scull  as  Prof. 
Holmes. 

The  last  piece  on  the  program- 
me for  the  evening  was  a  bom- 
bastic Fourth  of  July  oration 
by  Mr.  Slocumb.  Seldom  have 
we  seen  Mr.  Slocumb's  power 
of  facial  expression  surpassed  by 
any  one.  Should  he  cultivate  his 
talent,  he  will  undoubtedly  make 
a  great  actor.  He  also  performed 
the  role  of  the  accused  student 
in  the  faculty  meeting  with  marked 
success.  On  the  whole,  we  con- 
sider this  the  most  successful  and 
enjoyable  Xmas  performance  we 
have  ever  had.  No  sting  of  regret 
remained  in  the  heart  of  any  one, 
but  all  were  entertained   and  de- 
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lighted.  In  the  name  of  all,  the 
Monthly  returns  thanks  to  the 
gentlemen. 

VILLAGE  ITEMS,  XMAS  JOTTINGS. 

The  "28th"  came  and  went. 

The  small  boy  and  the  fire- 
cracker held  the  day  during  Xmas. 

Rev.  John  Husk  preached  an 
excellent  sermon  in  the  Episcopal 
Church,  on  Christmas  morning. 
Thanks  to  the  young  ladies,  the 
church  was  beautifully  decorated 
with  cedar  and  holly. 

Our  village  was  favored  with 
quite  a  number  of  visitors  during 
the  holidays.  Mr.  and  Miss  Wil- 
liams, of  Baltimore,  were  visiting 
Prof.  Gore  and  lady;  Misses  Hicks 
and  Johnson,  of  St.  Mary's,  at 
Prof.  Manning's;  Miss  Lucy  Bat- 
tle at  Dr.  Battle's;  Miss  Sallie 
Lunsford  at  Dr.  Mangum's;  and 
Miss  Holmes,  sister  of  Prof 
Holmes,  at  Dr.  Phillips'.  A  more 
accomplished,  entertaining  and — 
beautiful  assembly  of  young  ladies 
one  rarely  has  the  pleasure  of 
seeing. 

Misses  June  Spencer  and  Susie 
Phillips,  of  Peace  Institute,  spent 
the  holidays  on  "  the  Hill"  with 
their  parents.  Miss  Spencer  is 
one  of  the  leading  teachers  in 
that  excellent  institution,  and  is 
one  of  Chapel  Hill's  most  gifted 
daughters.  Miss  Susie  is  the 
daughter  of  Dr.  Phillips.  She  is  a 
sprightly  and  talented  young  lady. 


Very  pleasant  parties  were  given 
in  honor  of  our  visitors  at  Prof. 
Hooper's,  Prof.  Winston's  and 
President  Battle's. 

Rev.  M.  H.  Moore,  pastor  of 
the  Methodist  Church,  was  re- 
moved by  the  Conference  from 
Chapel  Hill  to  Mt.  Airy.  Mr. 
Moore  made  many  warm  friends 
while  here,  both  among  students 
and  citizens,  who  regret  his  re- 
moval. His  book,  "  Pioneer's  of 
Methodism,"  which  has  been  so 
highly  complimented  by  the  press, 
will  be  issued  this  month.  But 
while  we  are  sorry  to  lose  Mr. 
Moore,  we  welcome  his  successor, 
Rev.  R.  B.  John.  Mr.  John  is  a 
graduate  of  the  University,  of 
the  class  of  '80,  and  has  since 
then  been  teaching,  and  studying 
theology  at  Vanderbilt.  He  is  a 
clever  gentleman  and  a  good 
preacher,  and  may  feel  sure  of  a 
hearty  welcome. 

A  pleasant  party  was  given  at 
Mrs.  Long's,  during  the  holidays, 
in  honor  of  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Monthly.  Speeches  were 
made  by  Messrs.  Latham,  Eller, 
and  Long  of  the  Staff,  and  also 
by  Rev.  Mr.  John  and  Messrs. 
Bryan  and  Love.  The  MONTHLY 
begs  leave  to  return  thanks  for 
this  highly  appreciated  honor. 

The  Methodist  Sunday  School 
held  a  most  enjoyable  festival, 
in  the  long  dining  room  of  the 
hotel,  during  Christmas  week. 
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The  only  thing"  that  cast  a 
shadow  over  the  joyousness  of  the 
holiday  was  the    death    of  Mr.  S. 


R.  Thompson.  This  kind-hearted 
and  obliging-  gentleman  leaves 
many  friends  to  mourn  his  loss. 


PERSONALS. 


The  Fresh  "  crap"  is  light. 

"Dock"  Hines  is  in  Raleigh, 
reading  as  much  as  usual. 

Eli  Perkins  has  left  for  home — 
girls,  don't  cry. 

John  G.  Williams  has  a  position 
in  the  Citizen's  National  Bank  of 
Raleigh. 

Messrs.  Jim  Manning,  of  Dur- 
ham, John  Manning,  of  Pittsboro, 
and  Herb.  Battle,  of  Raleigh,  all 
spent  Xmas  in  Chapel  Hill. 

.  The  staff  acknowledges  the  re- 
ceipt of  an  invitation  to  the  Grand 
Annual  Ball  of  Oxford  Lodge, 
No.  103,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  January  3d. 
Among  the  managers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  several  Committees 
we  notice  the  names  of  a  number 
of  our  old  students. 

Prof,  of  Pysics.— "  Mr. .  V- 


what  is  the  expression  for  the 
expansion  of  liquids?"  Mr.  V. 
(blushing).— "V  +  Kt  =  i." 

We  were  glad  to  see  on  the 
Hill,  a  few  weeks  since,  our  old 
friend  and  fellow-student  Sam  C. 
Smith,  who  is  now  located  at 
Snow    Hill,    and    making   a   big 


reputation  as  editor  of  "  The 
Telegraphy 

We  were  gratified  a  few  days 
ago  to  meet  a  distinguished  alum- 
nus of  the  University,  Judge  A. 
C.  Avery  class  of '57,  of  Morgan- 
ton.  Although  he  has  been  on 
the  Superior  Court  bench  for 
many  years,  the  Judge  is  still  a 
young  man,  comparatively,  and 
bids  fair  to  be  the  wearer  of  still 
higher  honor  in  the  future.  Be- 
sides his  vast  legal  attainments, 
he  is  a  high-toned,  sociable  gen- 
tleman, and  never  fails  to  make 
friends  wherever  he  goes. 

F.  D.  Winston,  '79,  is  practicing 
law,  farming,  and  attending  wed- 
dings in  Windsor,  with  occasional 
diversions  on  the  ball-room  floor. 
Frank  will  make  fun  and  enjoy- 
ment for  the  guests  and  friends 
for  himself  everywhere. 

R.  W.  Winston,  '79,  is  getting  a 
good  share  of  the  large  practice  in 
Granville.  Like  a  sensible  fellow, 
as  he  is,  he  early  settled  down 
beneath  his  own  vine  and  fig  tree; 
and,  of  course,  he  is  making 
money.  Bob  has  a  long  memory 
and  good  grip. 
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H.  W.  Stubbs,  '79,  is  a  lawyer 
in  Williamston  with  a  large  host 
of  friends  and  clients. 

"  Ex"  (-cuse  me  I  won't  call 
names,  but  he  has)  Ransomed  his 
reputation  from  any  charge  of 
negligence  to  the  fair  sex.  Full 
of  fun,  wit,  gallantry  and  re- 
sources of  amusement,  "  Ex." 
has  been  the  life  of  the  festivities 
on  the  Hill  during  'Ex-mas.'  He 
has  the  thanks  of  the  community, 
the  envy  of  the  dummies,  the 
admiration  of  the  ladies. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  some 
member  of  the  fair  sex  of  Salis- 
bury, one  of  the  editors  of  The 
Monthly  received  an  invitation 
to  attend  a  leap-year  ball  given 
by  the  "  Leap  year  Club  of  Salis- 
bury," Jan.  1st.  Considering  the 
pluck  and  energy  displayed  by 
the  girls  in  making  such  a  lively 
beginning,  it  would  seem  that 
they  fully  intend  making  the  best 
of  the  present  leap-year. 

The  Faculty,  to  give  "  Col." 
Steele  a  good  send-off,  unani- 
mously resolved  to  "  put  him 
through"  on  Pysiology.  The  read- 
er may  think  that  nothing  very 
remarkable;  but  still,  it  is  an 
epoch  in  the  Col's  college  history, 
which  is  not  to  be  grinned  at,  by 
any  means. 

Our  class-mate  who  is  going  to 
West  Point,  while  in  a  poetical 
mood,  one  day,  remarked  that  he 
was  going  to  spend  four  years  on 


the  "  Rhine  of  America,"  when  a 
Freshman  over-hearing  him,  ex- 
citedly spoke  up:  "  By  Gosh  ! 
You  can  surely  stand  more 
"rinds"  than  I  can.  I  got  more'n 
I  wanted  at  the  fresh  treat." 

One  of  our  boys  who  remained 
over  during  the  holidays  has,  as  a 
result  of  long  and  intense  study, 
invented  the  name  (and   the  rest 

is  easy)    Fickleometcr   of    a 

something  that  is  destined  to 
mar  all  the  pleasures,  and  remove 
all  the  pains  of  flirtations,  &c. 
We  will  not  pass  judgment  on 
the  thing  until  we  see  for  certain 
how  it  works. 

One  of  our  college  youths  who 
had  not  been  on  the  R.  R.  cars 
for  a  long  time,  during  the  recent 
holidays  took  a  notion  to  go 
home,  or  at  least,  part  the  way, 
with  his  girl  who  was  visiting  in 
his  neighborhood.  When  our 
young  friend  beheld  the  conduc- 
tor approaching  him,  he  mistook 
the  word  "  CONDUCTOR"  on  the 
C's  hat  for  CORN  DOCTOR,  and 
after  rapidly  making  excuses  to 
his  girl  for  the  cut,  &c,  &c,  of 
his  socks  he  proceeded  to  jerk  off 
his  rusty  brogans  to  the  utter  as- 
tonishment of  the  young  lady  and 
complete  confusion  of  the  "  Corn 
DOCTOR,"  who  went  by,  forget- 
ting to  take  up  the  tickets.  Some 
sage  has  said, — "Think  twice  be- 
fore you  speak,"  and  might  well 
have  added:  Look  twice  before 
you  act. 
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We  are  greatly  gratified  to  take 
by  the  hand,  Rev.  Roderick  B. 
John,  '80,  who  has  been  assigned 
by  his  Bishop  to  the  charge 
of  the  Methodist  Church 
here.  He  was  a  popular  student 
and  will  do  much  good  here,  a 
field,  one  of  the  most  important 
in  the  State.  He  has  a  congrega- 
tion of  about  sixty  students  be- 
longing to  his  church,  many  of 
them  consistent  members. 

His  predecessor,  Rev.  M.  H. 
Moore,  is  not  an  alumnus  of  the 
University,  but  he  was  very  highly 
regarded  here  by  villagers,  Fac- 
ulty and  students,  and  has  the 
best  wishes  of  all  in  his  new  field. 

We  regret  likewise  to  lose  Rev. 
Mr.  Curry,  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  one  of  the  best  of  men. 
He  has  several  congregations  in 
Orange  county,  north  and  north- 
west of  Hillsboro.  Chapel  Hill 
has  been  wonderfully  fortunate  in 
securing  pure,  earnest  and  faith- 
ful ministers  of  all  our  four 
churches,  and  we  have  faith  that 
the  successor  of  Mr.  Curry,  who- 
ever he  may  be,  will  not  lower 
the  standard. 

During  the  vacation  we  have 
had  a  visit  from  Mr.  E.  A.  Alder- 
man, of  the  Graded  School  of 
Goldsboro,  one  of  the  most  prom- 
ising graduates  the  University  has 
sent  forth  for  many  a  day,  for 
whom  the  hills  and  valleys  and 
groves  and  other  beautiful  things 
of  Chapel    Hill  have  a   powerful 


fascination.  Mr.  A.,  in  one  year 
after  his  graduation,  won  such 
high  rank  in  his  noble  profession 
of  teaching  that  when  Prof.  Moses 
talked  of  removing  to  Columbia, 
S.  C,  public  opinion  settled  on 
him  for  the  position  of  principal 
of  the  Goldsboro  Graded  School. 
A  townsman  of  his  and  class- 
mate, who  stood  by  his  side,  par 
nobile,  Charles  W.  Worth,  after  a 
trip  to  Europe,  has  settled  down 
as  a  commission  merchant  in  Wil- 
mington. He  will  be  one  of  the 
best  citizens  of  that  city  of  high- 
toned,  intelligent  men. 

Richard  S.  White,  likewise  a 
member  of  the  class  of  '82,  has 
charge  of  a  flourishing  Academy 
at  Wentworth,  in  Johnston  coun- 
ty. No  county  of  the  State  is 
more  alive  on  the  subject  of  edu- 
cation than  Johnston,  which  is  to 
be  expected,  because  otherwise  it 
would  dishonor  its  namesake,  old 
Governor  Gabriel  Johnston,  the 
learned  Scotchman.  There  are 
five  schools  where  boys  are  pre- 
pared for  college,  three  of  the  five 
having  for  their  principals  Uni- 
versity students,  viz:  White,  as 
above  mentioned,  E.  T.  Phillips, 
and  Ira  T.  Turlington. 

Of  the  class  of  '83,  several  oth- 
ers are  reported  to  us  gone  to 
their  life-work,  though  not  one 
has  forsaken  his  bachelorhood. 
John  M.  Dick  is  gaining  laurels 
as  a  farmer  near  Greensboro,  while 
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Edmond  Ruffin  is  raising  wheat 
north  of  Richmond,  Va.  La  Fay- 
ette Eaton  is  member  of  a  flour- 
ishing  tobacco  firm  at  Henderson, ; 
and  Charles  U.  Hill  has  taken  F.  N. ' 
Skinner's  school  in  Lenoir  county. 
Bancker  Smedes  is  pursuing  post- 
graduate studies  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins, as  also  is  Preston  Stamps, 
while  Charles  Smedes  is  assistant 
in  the  flourishing  Graham  Normal 
School,  of  which  Rev.  W.  S. 
Long  is  principal. 

We  have  only  space  to  chroni- 
cle a  few  of  the  class  of  '82.  Gales 
Adams  has  a  large  school  and  a 
good  salary  in  West  Tennessee. 
Rev.  R.  T.  Bryan,  at  the  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary  at  Louis- 
ville, is  preparing  to  be  a  mission- 
ary to  China.  George  W.  Whit- 
sett  is  an  M.  D.  at  Graham;  Thos. 
U.  Stokes  a  commission  merchant 
at  Richmond,  Va. 

Of  the  class  of  '81,  we  name 
only  a  few.  John  M.  Avery  is  said 
to  be  one  of  the  best  read  lawyers 
at  Charlotte,  winning  a  good  prac- 
tice. He  is  a  worthy  son  of  the 
gallant  Col.  Waightstill  Avery, 
of  Morganton,  and  great-grand- 
son of  Waightstill  Avery,  the  first 
Attorney  General  of  North  Caro- 
lina under  the  Constitution  of  1776. 

John  E.  Brady  is  continuing  his 
studies  at  one  of  the  German 
Universities.  Wm.  E.  Erwin  is  a 
lawyer  at  Hendersonville,  while 
Eugene  L.    Harris   is  carrying  on 


his  art  work  at  Raleigh.  His  por- 
traits are  very  popular.  Alfred 
Nixon,  whom  we  mentioned  last 
month,  has  been  made  sheriff  of 
Lincoln.  W.  E.  Phillips  is  in  the 
tobacco  business  at  the  rising  city 
of  Henderson.  James  H.  Ruffin 
is  head  of  a  flourishing  cotton  fac- 
tory at  Manchester  in  Harnett 
county.  Both  John  and  Lucien 
Walker  are  in  the  mercantile  bus- 
iness in  Charlotte.  Mr.  Ruffin 
prepared  himself  for  taking  charge 
of  factories  by  beginning  at  the 
bottom  in  the  widely  known  Fries 
factory  at  Salem  and  working  his 
way  up. 

One  of  our  Alumni  writes  about 
the  recent  snow  storms  in  New 
York.  There  has  not  been  a  flake 
at  Chapel  Hill  until  January  5th: 

'•We  have  had  rather  remark- 
able weather  of  late.  Twenty- 
two  inches  of  snow  have  fallen, 
according  to  the  report  of  the 
Signal  Station,  in  the  Park,  and 
we  have  had  all  temperatures 
from  above  freezing  point  down 
to  four  degrees  above  zero.  To- 
day it  was  warm  and  rained 
heavily.  We  have  had  two 
very  heavy  fogs.  A  fog  with  ev- 
erything covered  with  snow 
makes  a  very  pretty  combination. 
Yesterday  morning  I  saw  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  sights  imagina- 
ble. The  fog  was  very  dense  but 
only  from  20  to  40  feet  deep. 
Above  it  the  sun  was  shining  bril- 
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liantly  and  the  atmosphere  was 
clear  as  crystal.  I  went  up  in  the 
cupola  of  the  building  and  the 
landscape,  if  you  may  call  it  so, 
for  the  yiew  on  the  ground  could 
be  seen  only  in  spots,  was  like  a 
vision  from  a  fairy  tale.  The  fog  was 
white  and  the  top  almost  as  well 
defined  as  the  surface  of  water. 
The  surrounding  buildings  put  up 
the  snow-covered  tops  out  of  the 
fog  and  the  half  below  was  en- 
tirely invisible.  Near  our  build- 
ing snow  on  the  ground  and  the 
trees  with  their  covering  of  white 
could  be  dimly  seen.  At  a  little 
distance  ships'  topmasts  peered 
out  as  if  the  ships  were  sunk. 
The  water  was  invisible.  Over 
on  Long  Island  small  white  is- 
lands were  seen.  It  was  early  in 
the  morning  and  not  a  breath  stir- 
ring, or  a  sound  to  be  heard.  It 
was  a  scene  of  peace  and  beauty 
I  shall  never  forget.  I  have  seen 
something  like  it  on  Hibriten,  but 
this  differed  in  having  the  snow 
and  in  being  so  near." 

We  have  witnessed  such  mete- 
oric beauties  several  times  on  oth- 
er mountains  than  Hibriten.  We 
print  .  the  above  extract  for  the 
benefit  of  our  readers  who  live  in 
the  flat  country,  where  the  bull- 
frog's bass,  mingled  with  the  mos- 
quitoe's  treble,  as  he  whets  his 
bill  for  the  bloody  feast,  is  the 
music  of  the  night. 

During  the  recent  holidays  one 
of  the  Benedictine  professors  was 


asked  by  a  persuasive  Beatrice  to 
perform  the  racquet  at  a  party  of 
merry  makers.  Although  not  a 
disciple  of  Terpsichore,  yet  the 
Prof,  was  well  versed  in  the 
scfence  of  muscular  motion  and 
intimately  acquainted  with  all  the 
bones,  tendons,  sinews,  &c,  re- 
quisite to  the  proper  execution  of 
a  pironette.  So,  balancing  him- 
self for  the  chassey  to  the  left,  he 
skipped  off  with  such  velocity  as 
to  disappear  through  the  door, 
oft  the  premises,  and  where  else 
no  mortal  knows.  Just  twenty- 
four  hours  later,  as  the  party  was 
gathered  for  more  merriment,  the 
same  Prof,  skipped  gaily  in,  on 
the  right  chassey.  He  was  just 
finishing  the  pironette,  begun  the 
night  before. 

The  Faculty  have  changed  the 
college  time  to  correspond  with 
the  Rail  Road  time;  but  there  is 
really  no  change  at  all,  and  every 
thing  goes  on  as  before.  Hereto- 
fore, there  have  been  several 
standards  of  time  in  the  village. 
The  true  solar  time  has  been  kept 
by  Prof.  Graves'  watch.  Railroad 
time  has  been  kept  by  the  Post- 
master, at  least  approximately; 
as  near  as  he  can  tell  by  looking 
at  the  sun.  College  time  has 
been  the  mean  between  the  ap- 
parent time  of  the  watches  of 
Wils,  Charles  and  Eli,  with  occa- 
sional allowances  for  the  variation 
of  the  bell-clapper  from  its  true 
position;  and    Raleigh   time   has 
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been  imported  occasionally  by 
the  President.  In  all  this  con- 
fusion no  wonder  that  our  friends 
in  the  villages  often  did  not  know 
whether  it  was  bed  time  or  time 
to  get  up.  We  make  bold  to  ^ay 
that  the  growth  of  the  village  has 
been  retarded  for  a  century  by 
this  cause. 

For  the  convenience  of  all 
parties  we  will  explain  the  new 
arrangement  of  time.  The  fol- 
lowing points  only  need  be  noted. 

i.  The  new  time  of  recitations 
&c,  is  really  the  same  as  the  old 
time,  i.  e.,  by  solar  time,  (Prof. 
G's  watch.) 

2.  The  new  time  is  apparently 
half  an  hour  behind    the  old  time 


(Wils,-Eli,-Charles-beIl-clapper 
resultant.) 

But,  although  the  time  has  been 
apparently  shoved  forward  in 
name,  the  recitations  have  also 
nominally  been  been  shoved  for- 
ward; which  really  amounts  to 
shoving  the  time  back. 

4.  The  old  time  will,  in  case  of 
difficulty,  be  used  as  the  standard 
for  regulating  the  new  time. 

For  the  above  lucid  explanation 
we  are  indebted  to  a  member  of 
the  Faculty  duly  authorized  to 
make  the  matter  clear. 

Mrs.  C.  P.  Spencer  has  recently 
sent  Mr.  J.  Lee  Love,  '84,  several 
fine  June  apples — rather  remark- 
able for  the  time  of  year,  is  it  not? 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


It  was  a  source  of  much  gratifi- 
cation to  us  to  see  the  bustle  and 
stir  in  the  business  houses  of  this 
town  that  advertise  with  us.  We 
noticed  specially  the  rush  for 
many  days  just  preceeding  'Xmas 
at  Dr.  Harris',  G.  W.  Purefoy  & 
Co.'s  and  at  Leon  Kirkland's. 

We  are  pleased  to  learn  from 
the  boys  who  have  returned,  that 
wlien  passing  through  Raleigh 
they  bought  only  from  those  who 
patronize  us,  and  were  universally 
satisfied. 

Our  President  and  Profs,  recom- 
mend Webster's  Unabridged. 
Always  get  the  best. 


Read  of  R.  W.  Kip  in  another 
column. 

Still  they  Come. — Judges 
Dick  and  Dillard  of  the  Greens- 
boro Law  School,  add  their  names 
to  the  list  this  time,  and  we  take 
pleasure  in  calling  attention  to 
these  competent  and  skillful  ex- 
pounders of  the  law. 


If  you  wish  to  study  pharmacy, 
or  any  department  of  medicine, 
correspond  with  Dr.  Harris.  He 
graduated  not  only  in  this  coun- 
try but  in  Europe,  and  is  well 
equipped  for  giving  instruction  in 
his  branches. 
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MY  FATHER-LAND. 

(Translated  from  the  German  of  Korner  by  Iris.) 

Where  is  the  minstrel's  Father-land  ? 
Where  sparks  from  noble  spirits  flow, 
Where  chaplets  for  the  beautiful  grow, 
Where  noble  hearts  proud  joy  know, 
Where  the  flame  of  holiness  was  fanned, 
There  was  my  Father-land. 

What  calls  the  minstrel's  Father-land  ? 
She  that  weeps  o'er  a  murdered  corpse, 
Or  bows  beneath  a  stranger's  strokes  ; 
Over  it  was  called  the  "  Land  of  Oaks — 
The  free  land,  the  German  land, 
So  call  my  father-land. 

Why  weeps  the  minstrel's  Father-land  ? 
Before  a  tyrant's  gloomy  brow, 
The  prince  and  people  trembling  bow. 
For  thy  holy  word  is  broken  now; 
She  owns  no  brave-,  determined  band; 
Therefore  weeps  my  Father-land. 

To  whom  calls  the  minstrel's  Father-land  ? 
On  God  it  calls  with  desperation, 
With  words  of  thunder  intonation, 
For  right  and  freedom  as  a  nation — 
On  retribution's  vengeful  hand, 
:.  -        That  calls  my  Father-land. 
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What  would  the  minstrel's  Father-land  ? 
Twould  crush  the  coward,  slavish  race, 
The  blood-hound  from  its  bound'ries  chase, 
And  her  free  sons  she  would  embrace, 
Or  lay  them  free  beneath  the  sand  ; 
That  would  my  Father-land. 

What  hopes  the  minstrel's  Father-land  ? 
It  hopes  ever  for  the  right, 
Hopes  in  her  true  people's  might, 
Hopes  for  vengeance  in  God's  sight, 
And  trusts  in  his  command  ; 
For  this  hopes  my  Father-land. 

— Southern  Literary  Messenger 


Address  before  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  University  of  North 

Carolina. 

By  John  Manning,  LL.  D. 


Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen, 
Alumni  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  : — 
It  is  a  matter  for  hearty  con- 
gratulation and  thankfulness  that 
so  many  of  us  have  been  permit- 
ted to  assemble  at  this  our  annual 
meeting.  It  is  fit  and  proper  that 
we  should  give  to  the  precious 
memories  of  our  college  days  at 
least  one  day  in  the  year,  for  aside 
from  our  duty  to  our  venerable 
Alma  Mater,  it  does  each  one  of 
us  good  to  exchange  our  friendly 
greetings,  to  warm  and  refresh 
our  hearts  by  the  recollections  of 
our  earlier  and  better  associations, 
and    to    withdraw    our    thoughts 


from  the  well  trodden  highways 
of  our  daily  business  and  callings 
to  let  them  wander  at  large  in  the 
almost  forgotten  paths  of  youth 
and  early  manhood.  To  some  of 
us  here,  as  to  your  speaker,  these 
happy  thoughts,  these  bright 
memories,  are  in  the  far  long  ago, 
but  their  memory  is  all  the  sweet- 
er on'that  account,  and  each  year 
photographs  them  more  distinctly 
and  in  fresher  colors  on  the  tablet 
\  of  memory.  "  For  si  tan  et  haec 
!  olim  me  meminisse  jttvabit."  Nor 
'  will  I  sadden  the  harmony  of 
these  joyous  recollections  by  re- 
counting the  necrology  of  the 
past     year,    although     we     have 
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furnished  our  usual  number  of  pil- 
grims to  that  "innumerable  cara- 
van," 

"I  name  no  names;  instinctively  I  feel 
Each  at   some    well-remembered    grave 

will  kneel, 
And  from  the  inscription  wipe  the  weeds 

and  moss, 
For  every  heart   best    knoweth    its    own 

loss." 

But,  gentlemen,  if  these  friend- 
ly greetings  and  this  loving  recall 
of  the  past  be  the  sole  object  and 
effect  of  this  re-union,  we  shall 
not  have  filled  the  measure  of  our 
duty  nor  met  the  opportunities  of 
this  occasion. 

From  every  re-union  of  the 
Alumni  of  the  University  some 
practical  benefit  should  result  to 
the  State,  to  the  cause  of  public 
education,  and  to  our  Alma  Mater. 

It  is  true  the  University  is  a 
State  institution,  controlled  en- 
tirely by  a  body  of  Trustees  elect- 
ed by  the  General  Assembly,  and 
our  association  is  hot  a  legislative 
body,  nor  has  it  the  legal  power 
to  carry  out  its  suggestions,  but 
then  it  would  be  overstepping  the 
modesty  of  nature,  of  history  and 
of  facts,  if  it  did  not  claim  for  our 
Alumni  what  every  one  freely 
concedes — that  their  influence  is 
second  to  no  other  equal  number 
of  our  citizens.  Our  Alumni  have 
been,  are  now,  and  if  we  do  our 
duty  to  the  University,  will  al- 
ways be,  among  the  foremost 
leaders  of  public  opinion  and 
thought   in    the    State    and    the 


pioneers  in  every  good  work. 
From  our  ranks  have  gone  forth 
some  of  our  most  prominent 
statesmen,  farmers,  generals, 
lawyers,  teachers,  preachers,  mer- 
chants, manufacturers,  and  busi- 
ness men,  whose  wisdom,  thrift, 
learning  and  probity, have  brought 
both  honor  and  wealth  to  the 
State.  Such  statesmen  as  Man- 
gum,  Morehead,  Graham,  Cling- 
man,  Caldwell,  Vance  and  Ran- 
som. Such  generals  as  Pettigrew, 
Grimes,  Branch, Scales  and  Ander- 
son. Such  lawyers  as  Pearson, 
Battle,  Manly,  Moore,  Phillips, 
Ashe,  Ruffin,  Dick  and  Buxton. 
Such  tribunes  of  the  people  as 
Miller,  George  Davis,  Duncan 
K.  McRae,  Settle  and  Dock- 
ery.  Such  manufacturers  as  the 
Holts,  Carr,  Tate,  Morehead, 
the  Wriliamsons  and  Scott.  Such 
farmers  as  Smith,  Battle,  Camer- 
on, Holt,  S.  B.  Alexander  and 
Elias  Carr.  Such  teachers  as  the 
Hoopers,  Binghams,  Homers, 
Phillips,  Graves,  Winstons  and 
Lynch.  Such  business  men  as  R. 
S.  Tucker,  Bridgers,  Hawkins,  A. 
B.  Andrews,  De  Rossett  and 
David  Worth. 

Now  as  this  influence  must  be 
conceded,  there  comes  with  it 
a  correspondent  responsibility 
that  we  cannot  avoid  nor  evade. 
What  have  we  done  ?  What  are 
we  doing  to  promote  wholesome 
legislation  for  the  State,  for  public 
education  and  for  the  University  ? 
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The  University  is  firmly  en- 
trenched by  the  Constitution,  and 
I  believe,  fully  as  firmly  by  the 
hearts  of  the  people  of  the  State, 
against  every  open  assault  that 
can  be  made  against  it. 

In  1776,  at  the  beginning  of 
that  momentous  struggle  against 
fearful  odds,  the  patriots  of  this 
revolution  anticipating,  it  would 
seem,  the  wants  of  the  present 
day,  and  realizing  then,  the  truth, 
that  in  the  matter  of  education, 
the  law  of  political  economy  that 
the  demand  precedes  the  supply, 
is  reversed  and  that  the  supply 
must  precede  the  demand,  declar- 
ed in  the  constitution,  that  "all 
useful  learning  should  be  duly 
encouraged  and  promoted  in  one 
or  more  Universities.'' 

In  1789,  about  six  years  after 
the  close  of  a  seven  years'  war, 
filled  with  the  horrors,  adversities 
and  self-denials  of  that  terrific 
struggle,  when  they  began  with 
wise  fore-thought  and  courageous 
hearts  to  lay  broad  and  strong 
the  foundations  of  this  great 
commonwealth  they  proceeded 
as  far  as  their  impoverished  con- 
dition and  sparse  population 
would  permit,  without  delay  or 
misgiving  to  redeem  this  Consti- 
tutional pledge, and  declared  that 
"in  all  well  regulated  govern- 
ments it  is  the  indispensable  duty 
of  every  legislature  to  consult 
the  happiness  of  a  rising  genera- 
tion and  endeavor  to  fit  them  for 


an  honorable  discharge  of  the 
social  duties  of  life,  by  paying 
the  strictest  attention  to  their 
education,  and  whereas  an  Uni- 
versity, supported  by  permanent 
funds  and  well  endowed,  would 
have  the  most  direct  tendency  to 
answer  the  above  purpose,''  &c, 
&c.  Therefore  they  incorporated 
the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

The  Convention  of  1835  left 
the  requirement  of  the  University 
in  the  Constitution. 

The  Convention  of  1861  did 
the  same. 

The  Convention  of  1865  re-en- 
acted the  provision. 

The  Convention  of  1868  did 
the  same. 

The  people,  by  an  immense 
majority,  ratified  the  University 
by  separate  vote  in  1873,  and 
gave  the  management  to  the 
General  Assembly. 

The  Convention  of  1875  re-en- 
acted the  University  provisions, 
and  the  people  ratified  their  action 
in  1876. 

So  that  the  people  have  impos- 
ed it  on  the  General  Assembly, 
at  seven  different  epochs,  to 
support  and  maintain  the  Univer- 
sity, and  the  Constitution,  under 
whose  protecting  aigis  we  now 
live,  bears  this  imperative  injunc- 
tion from  the  people  to  their 
representatives: 

Art.  IX,  Sec.  7.  "The  General  Assem- 
bly shall  provide  that  the  benefits  of  the 
University,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  ex- 
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tended  to  the  youth  of  the  State  free  of 
expense  for  tuition. 

So  that  the  University  does  not 
lack  the  sanction  either  of  the 
Constitution  or  of  the  people. 
Under  the  loving  care  of  the 
people  of  the  State  lead  by  these 
wise  master  builders,  much  more 
than  from  the  liberality  of  our 
General  Assembly,  the  University 
grew  in  the  lapse  of  nearly  a  cen- 
tury to  be  a  great  institution,  the 
nursing  mother  of  the  ingenuous 
youth  of  the  State  without  dis- 
tinction of  party  or  sect.  Em- 
bracing all  her  children  in  her 
great  catholic  heart,  she  has 
always  striven  to  allay  sectional 
feeling,  to  moderate  sectarian 
heat,  to  cultivate  and  encourage 
a  broad,  ardent  love  for  the  State, 
a  veneration  for  her  early  history 
and  traditions,  an  appreciation  of 
the  domestic  virtues  of  her  citi- 
zens, and  a  love  of  liberal  learn- 
ing. 

From  1856  to  1861  were  her 
years  of  greatest  prosperity,  and 
the  catalogues  of  that  period 
show  an  average  of  about  four 
hundred  (400)  matriculates  for 
each  year;  and,  by  private  dona- 
tions and  the  savings  from  its 
large  fund  received  for  tuition,  she 
had  accumulated  a  good  endow- 
ment. The  State  had  given  the 
University  it  controls  and  man- 
ages, not  one  dollar  directly  from 
its  treasury,  except  an  inconsider- 
able sum  at  the  commencement, 


but  the  prosperous  condition  of  our 
citizens, the  want  of  similar  institu- 
tions south  of  us  from  our  own 
border  to  the  Rio  Grande,  fur- 
nished the  University  with 
sufficient  means  and  students  to 
enable  it  to  make  vigorous  head- 
way and  to  place  it  in  the  front 
rank  of  the  educational  institu- 
tions of  the  country,  those  light- 
houses of  republican  liberty 
and  national  safety. 

In  1861  came  the  war  between 
the  States.  I  will  not  lift  the 
curtain  which  time,  the  kindest  of 
friends,  has  drawn  over  those 
dark  days  of  blood  and  nights  of 
anguish.  Sufficient  for  my  pur- 
pose to  say,  that  after  a  while  the 
dark  clouds  of  war  and  recon- 
struction drifted  away  before  the 
face  of  the  Sun  of  Peace;  but  the 
University  sat  "  mourning  for  her 
children  and  would  not  be  com- 
forted because  they  are  not,"  her 
endowment  was  gone,  her  halls 
were  desolate,  her  professors 
dead  or  scattered,  her  glory 
departed. 

In  the  beautiful  village  of  Chap- 
el Hill  where  it  seems  to  me  the 
trees  are  the  noblest,  the  leaves 
the  greenest,  the  sun  the  bright- 
est, and  the  air  the  softest,  where 
the  summer  loving  martlet  might 
make  her  perpetual  home,  the 
State  owned  $200,000  worth  of 
property,  libraries  containing 
25,000  volumes,  and  buildings  for 
the   accommodation    of  400  stu- 
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dents.  The  only  inhabitants  of 
these  magnificent  University 
buildings  were  the  portraits  of  the 
good  and  great  Carolinians  who 
from  their  niches  in  the  Society 
Halls  looked  mournfully  and 
reproachfully  upon  this  scene  of 
desolation.  All  was  "as  idle  as 
a  painted  ship  upon  a  painted 
ocean." 

In  1875  you,  gentlemen,  and 
other  friends  of  liberal  education 
in  the  State  came  to  the  rescue 
and  gave  to  the  University  $20,000 
$  1 5,000  of  this  sum  of  your  dona- 
tion was  spent  repairing  and 
putting  in  order  the  property  of 
the  State. 

The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  in  1862  gave  to  the  State 
of  North  Carolina  land  scrip  upon 
the  following  conditions: 

1st.  SEC.  4.  That  the  moneys  arising 
from  the  sale  of  the  scrip  and  interest 
shall  constitute  a  perpetual  fund,  the 
capital  of  which  shall  remain  forever 
undiminished,  and  the  interest  shall  be 
inviolably  appropriated  to  the  purpose  of 
the  Act  *  *  to  the  maintenance  of  at 
least  one  college, where  the  leading  object 
shall  be  without  excluding  other  sci- 
entific and  classical  studies  to  teach  such 
branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  ag- 
riculture and  the  mechanic  arts. 

2nd.  SEC.  5.  If  any  portion  of  the  fund 
be  lost  or  diminished,  it  shall  be  replaced 
by  the  State,  and  t  lie  annual  interest  shall 
be  applied  to  tin-  purposes  of  the  Act.  No 
portion  of  the  fund  shall  be  applied  to 
the  purchase,  erection,  preservation  or 
repair  of  any  buildings,  and  if  the  money 
is  not  expended  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  it  shall  pay  the  same  back  to  the 
United  States. 

The  State  could  not  comply 
with  these  conditions  in  any  other 


way  than  by  giving  the  land  scrip 
to  the  University,  and  the  Gener- 
al Assembly  in  making  the  gift 
coupled  with  it  the  following  con- 
ditions: 

Acts  of  1866-7,  chap.  251.  To  comply 
with  the   Act  of  Congress  just  recited. 

To  establish  in  addition  to  the  reg- 
ular curriculum  of  the  University,  two 
professorships  in  which  the  leadingobject 
shall  be,  without  excluding  other  scien- 
tific and  classical  studies,  to  teach  such 
branches  of  learning,  as  the  General  As- 
sembly may  prescribe,  in  order  to  promote 
the  liberal  education  of  the  industrial 
classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  pro- 
fessions of  life. 

To  educate  free  of  expense  for  room 
rent  and  tuition  one  youth  from  each 
county. 

and  these  conditions  have  been 
carried  out  in  their  letter  and 
spirit. 

The  Board  of  Education  at 
that  time,  1866,  having  the  con- 
trol of  the  scrip,  sold  it  for 
$135,000,  and  a  subsequent  Board 
invested  $125,000  of  the  proceeds 
as  follows:  $80,000  of  bonds,  not 
special  tax,  and  $  160,000  of  spcial 
tax.  This  investment,  of  course, 
proved   a   total  loss. 

In  accepting  the  land  scrip 
from  the  United  States,  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  North  Carolina 
agreed  to  pay  interest  on  the 
proceeds,  or  pay  back  to  the 
United  States  the  whole  amount. 
As  the  investment  had  been  lost, 
the  General  Assembly,  1S74-5, 
C.  352,  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  trust,  issued  a  certificate  of 
indebtedness  to  the  University 
for  $125,000  and  pays  the  interest 
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on  this  certificate  semi-annually. 
The  Trustees  of  the  University 
then  with  the  private  donation  of 
$20,000  before  alluded  to,  and 
the  $7,500  derived  from  the 
donation  of  the  United  States, 
in  1875,  elected  a  Faculty,  pre- 
scribed a  course  of  study  and 
opened  the  doors  of  the  Univer-  j 
sity  to  the  youth  of  the  State. 

Their  success  has  been  greater 
than  the  most  sanguine  had  even 
dared  to  hope  for,  and  after  a 
close  observation  for  nearly  eight 
years  of  the  course  of  study,  the 
modes  of  instruction,  and  of  the 
morals  and  habits  of  the  students, 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  aver  that  no 
institution  in  this  land  of  colleges 
and  universities,  regard  being  had 
to  the  means  at  its  command,  is 
doing  better,  more  practical  and 
effective  work, than  is  our  Univer- 
sity. It  is  educating  free  of 
charge  for  tuition,  fifty-four  young 
men. 

It  furnishes  Bingham  with  two 
of  his  teachers;  it  has  given  Hor- 
ner an  accomplished  assistant,  to 
Lynch  a  teacher,  to  the  public 
schools  of  Wilmington,  a  superin- 
tendent, to  the  schools  at  Golds- 
boro,  Durham,  Fayetteville  New- 
bern,  Wilmington,  Raleigh,  Char- 
lotte, and  to  the  Graham  Normal 
College,  and  the  schools  of  other 
places,  forty-seven  teachers,  and 
now  the  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity has  applications  that  he 
cannot  fill.     To  the    agricultural 


department  of  the  State  it  has  given 
its  geologist,  mineralogist  and  two 
chemists,  to  the  mining  interest 
of  the  State  a  skilled  metallurgist, 
and  to  all  the  avocations  of  our 
citizens  a  goodly  number  of 
educated,  well  trained,  thought- 
ful, active,  successful  business 
men. 

At  no  period  of  its  history  has 
it  had  higher  claims  upon  its 
alumni,  upon  the  General  Assem- 
bly, or  upon  the  people  of  the 
State.  It  has  infused  a  new  life 
into  the  educational  work  of  the 
State.  Normal  and  graded  schools 
have  sprung  up  in  various  sections 
and  greater  advance  has  been 
made  in  the  work  of  the  public 
schools,  in  the  cause  of  popular 
education,  in  the  last  eight  years 
than  in  any  fifty  years  of  our 
previous  history. 

But  gentlemen,  the  University- 
is  not  doing  the  work  it  ought  to 
do.  It  is  doing  all  it  can  with  the 
money  at  its  disposal — but  it  is 
cramped,  cribbed,  coffined  for 
want  of  means. 

In  188 1  the  General  Assembly 
appropriated  $5000  a  year  to  its 
support,  the  first  dollar  ever  given 
regularly  from  the  State  treasury. 
This  act  marks  an  era  of  whole- 
some advance  in  our  legislation. 
So  we  see, that  the  constitution  and 
repeated  acts  of  the  legislature 
have  declared  it  to  be  the  policy 
of  this  State  to  extend  to  the 
youth  of  North  Carolina   a  Uni- 
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versity,  as  well  as  a  common 
school  education,  "  free  of  expense 
for  tuition,"  and  that  the  principle 
of  State  aid  being  settled,  the 
only  queston  at  issue  now  is  as 
to  the  amount  to  be  appropriated 
from  the  public  funds,  and  when 
this  appropriation  shajl  be  made. 
Now,  gentlemen,  it  will  be  my 
object  to  show  that  the  act  of 
1 88 1  is  the  first  step  in  the  right 
direction,  and  that  it  should  be 
followed  at  an  early  day  by  a 
farther,  prudent  and  well  guarded 
advance  along  the  same  path,  and 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  this  associa- 
tion to  use  all  its  influence  to 
accomplish  this  long  looked  for, 
long  desired,  and  most  necessary 
result.  A  result  demanded  by 
the  spirit  of  the  times,  by  the 
necessities  of  our  condition,  by 
the  very  law  of  our  existence  as 
a  state,  by  the  fearful  illiteracy  of 
our  people,  by  the  peril  with 
which  this  illiteracy  threatens  our 
republican  institutions,  and  by  a 
wholesome  regard  to  our  material 
growth  and  to  our  position  and 
influence  among  our  sister  States. 
The  most  careless  observer  of 
the  current  of  the  public  thought 
of  the  day  cannot  help  noticing 
that  the  people, the  public  journals 
and  the  legislative  bodies  of  the 
various  States  and  of  the  Nation, 
are  considering  most  anxiously 
and  universally  three  questions, 
viz:  Public  education,  civil  service 
reform,  and  the  modes  for  raising 


revenue.  Solve  the  first  correct- 
ly and  the  solution  of  the  two 
others  follow  as  necessary  corol- 
laries, and  this  not  only  by  settling 
the  principles  which  are  to  con- 
trol legislation,  but  the  details  by 
which  the  practical  working  of 
these  principles  are  to  be  secured. 
Public  opinion  is  not  only  the 
supreme  law  but  it  is  the  tribunal 
of  the  last  resort  which  is  to 
interpret  and  execute  this  law. 
It  is  the  law-maker  and  at  the 
same  time  the  interpreter  of  all 
laws,  and  the  power  which,  at 
the  last  rights  all  wrongs,  makes 
all  laws,  settles  all  controversies 
is  manhood  suffrage.  "Quid  leges 
sine  moribus  vane  proftciunt".  has 
passed  into  an  axiom  in  this  coun- 
try. It  is  of  first  importance, 
then,  that  public  opinion  should 
not  only  be  honest,  but  intelli- 
gent. It  is  the  conviction, 
coupled  with  the  love  of  his  fel- 
lows, that  compelled  the  intelli- 
gent mind  and  loving  heart  of 
Peabody  to  consecrate  part  of  his 
fortune  to  the  education  of  the 
Southern  youth.  The  same  convic-^ 
tion  has  built  Johns-Hopkins, Cor- 
nell, Vanderbilt  and  Packer  I'ni- 
ersities.  The  same  conviction, 
coupled  with  an  intelligent  appre- 
ciation of  the  money  value  of 
education  as  an  investment,  and  as 
the  most  effective  agent  in  pro- 
moting the  material  prosperity  of 
a  commonwealth,  has  forced  into 
the  constitution  and  into  the  acts 
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of  the  legislature  of  the  States, 
North,  South,  East  and  West  of 
us,  provisions  and  appropriations 
for  public  schools  and  universities.  | 
No  where  do  you  find  these  two, 
public  schools  and  universities, 
dissociated  or  antagonistic. 

What  appropriations  do  other 
States  make  ? 

Other  States  make  appropria- 
tions to  higher  education  as  fol- 
lows : 

Virginia — annually — University, feo  ooo  oo 

Military  Institute  .  .  .  15,000  00 
Agricultural  College,  20,000  00 
Hampton  School  icol),     16  00000 

Also  to  relieve  the  Military  Institute  of  debt 

paid  annually  since   1876, 10,000  00 


Total,       ....■••..••• 

South  Carolina  appropriates  annually, 
Missouri  " 


$85,000  00 
•  $3°/°°°  00 
.  51,75000 
.  53,890  00 
.  30,000  00 
.  319,000  00 

33,000  00 
.  170,00000 
.  29,000  00 
.  45,00000 
.  45,000  00 
.  38,000  00 
.  *73,ooo  00 
.    68,000  00 

63,000  00 


Maryland  " 

Louisiana  "        .  " 

New  York  " 

Kansas 

California  " 

Geotgia  " 

Mississippi  '"  "... 

Colorado  "         ... 

Nebraska  "         ... 

Minnesota  "         ... 

Wisconsin  "  "         ... 

Iowa 

Kentucky  Agricultural   and  Mechanical  Col 

lege  has  £17,000  annually  from  the  State. 

Its  income   (excluding  tuition)  is  $27,000. 

It  receives   one  student  free  from  each 

county  '    ' 44,000  00 

Ceorgia  University  has  an  income   of  $17,914 

(exclusive  of  tuition) 17,914  00 

Tennessee  Agricultural  College  fund  amounts 

to  $24,210,  which  goes  to  the  University.  24,21000 
Maryland  Agricultural  College  has  income  of  ti3,5oo  00 
Alabama  "  "         "       f24,ooo  00 

Kansas  "  "         "       f20,ooo  00 

Michigan  "  "  "         "       f35,ooo  00 

*And  repairs .     fTuition  free. 

And  now  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  executives 
and  legislatures  of  the  several 
States,  our  own  included,  are 
knocking  loudly  at  the  doors  of 
Congress,  demanding  appropria- 
tions from  the  U.  S.  treasury 
for  public  education. 

In    the    States    of  the    North 


and  North-west,  these  large  ap- 
propriations from  the  public  treas- 
ury are  supplemented  by  the 
most  munificent  private  dona- 
tions, and  yet  the  demand  is  for 
more  money.  So  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  it  is  impossible  for  us 
to  go  along  as  we  have  been  do- 
ing. As  you  see  by  the  imper- 
fect list  I  have  just  called  over  in 
your  presence,  the  States  all 
around  us  are  supporting  and 
making  their  Universities  first- 
class  institutions  and  opening 
them  free  of  expense  for  tuition 
to  their  own  youth,  and  thus,  by 
keeping  their  young  men  within 
their  own  borders,  they  have  di- 
verted from  our  Univefsity  this 
rich  source  of  income  in  bygone 
days.  The  University  must  rely 
altogether  now  on  three  sources 
for  support  and  growth  :  ist 
State  aid;  2nd  private  donation; 
3rd  receipts  for  tuition. 

Private  donations  cannot  be 
reckoned  upon:  ist,  because  our 
people  are  too  poor;  but  2nd  and 
principally  because  our  rich  men 
have  not  formed  the  habit  of 
giving  to  public  institutions  of 
this  character,  and  are  lacking  in 
public  spirit.  The  only  donations 
of  money  since  1875  have  been 
from  Dr.  Deems,  W.  H.  Vander- 
bilt  and  B.  F.  Moore.  Honor  to 
whom  honor  is  due. 

The  next  source,  receipts  from 
tuition,  is  alike  uncertain  and 
insufficient. 
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No  college  is  doing  or  can  do 
its  work  without  an  endowment 
or  appropriations  from  the  public 
treasury.  The  Universities  of 
Harvard,  Yale,  Cornell,  Vander- 
bilt,  Johns-Hopkins,  of  Michigan, 
Virginia,  and  all  the  other  lead- 
ing colleges  with  their  hundreds 
of  students,  could  not  live  without 
endowments  or  annual  appropria- 
tions. How  then  can  it  be  done  in 
North  Carolina  where  there  are  not 
to-day  at  all  our  colleges  seven 
hundred  students,  and  these  divid- 
ed among  four  institutions? 

The  only  source  then  left  to 
the  University  is  State  aid. 
Should  this  be  given?  I  answer 
yes.  ist,  because  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  State  to  educate  its  citizens, 
and  all  of  its  citizens.  Who  else 
can  or  will  do  the  work,  or  if 
some  other  person  or  number  of 
persons  can  be  found  to  do  it, 
would  the  State  be  justifiable  in 
surrendering  this  work  to  another? 

Shall  the  church  be  the  sole 
educator  in  the  higher  branches 
of  educations  ? 

Now  I  have  as  great  reverence 
for  the  church  and  its  ministry  as 
any  man  living'.  I  regard  the  one 
as  the  body  of  Christ,  and  the 
other  as  men  called  of  God  to 
instruct  and  lead  us  in  the  way  of 
righteousness,  and  yet  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  church  ought  not 
to  be  allowed  by  the  State  to  do 
this  work. 

1st.   Because    if    left     to     it,     it 


will  not  be  done,  it  has  not 
the  means.  The  various  denom- 
inations of  the  Christian  church 
will  not  unite  to  do  this  work,  and 
no  one  has  sufficient  means  or 
following  to  establish  and  main- 
tain a  University.  The  result 
will  be  an  attempt  to  keep  up  as 
many  colleges  as  there  are  de- 
nominations, and  consequently  a 
failure. 

2nd.  It  is  wrong  in  principle. 
Turn  this  work  over  to  the  vari- 
ous Christian  denominations,  and 
the  result  would  be  disastrous  to 
both  the  cause  of  religion  and  of 
education.  How  long  would  it 
be  before  the  demand  would  come 
up  that  the  school  fund  and  the 
schools  should  be  apportioned 
among  them  according  to  their 
respective  numbers  ?  What  is 
this  but  the  demand  now  made 
by  the  Catholic  church  for  its 
share  of  the  school  funds  in  New 
York;  and  then  how  long  before 
the  offices  of  the  State  would  be 
distributed  among  them  accord- 
ing to  their  estimated  numbers, 
religious  creed,  not  fitness,  be  the 
test  of  qualification  for  office,  and 
finally  a  most  unnatural  union 
between  Church  and  State,  ce- 
mented, and  men  proscribed  and 
excluded  from  participation  in 
public  affairs,  because  of  religious 
belief?  Besides  it  will  not  stop 
here,  it  will  enter  into  all  branch- 
es of  trade  and  industry.  Mer- 
chants, mechanics,  lawyers,  phy- 
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sicians  and  schools  will  be  patron- 
ized according  to  their  church 
affiliations.  God  help  a  land  to 
such  ills  a  prey.  Men  can  no 
longer  be  hanged  or  quartered 
for  religious  opinions,  but  they 
can  be  starved  and  disfranchised. 
In  North  Carolina,  thus  far  we 
have  happily  escaped  these  evils, 
and  I  feel  well  assured  that 
to  secure  further  exemption  it  is 
only  necessary  to  direct  public 
attention  to  this  matter. 

The  State  is  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  all  her  citizens.  She 
knows  no  rank  of  high  or  low 
degree,  no  sect,  no  party.  All 
are  her  children  and  all  alike  her 
care. 

2nd.  A  University  is  a  necessi- 
ty for  carrying  out  our  public 
school  system.  The  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Instruction  and 
the  Governor  both  tell  us  that 
there  are  490,000  children  within 
the  school  age  in  the  State.  Who 
is  to  furnish  the  teachers  for  this 
good  army  ?  They  will  be  had, 
must  be  had.  Shall  we  import 
them  and  with  them  a  great  many 
other  things  that  we  do  not  want 
and  ought  not  to  have  ?  Shall 
our  children  be  taught  to  love 
their  State,  cherish  its  institutions,  j 
to  venerate  the  deeds  and  civili- 
zation of  their  ancestors,  and  to  j 
perpetuate  what  is  wholesome ' 
and  good  in  our  laws  and  cus- 
toms,or  shall  they  be  taught  to 
look  upon  their  fathers  and  moth-  I 


ers  as  little  better  than  barbarians, 
our  whole  social  atmosphere  as 
full  of  nauseous  vipers  generating 
assassins  and  street  murderers. 

Gentlemen,  the  first  requisite 
for  an  efficient  public  school  sys- 
tem is  competent  teachers. 
Where  are  they  to  come  from? 
from  the  North  or  within  our  own 
borders  ?  We  must  have  a  train- 
ing school  for  teachers. 

3rd.  It  will  pay  as  an  invest- 
ment. 

Young  men  who  are  thirsty  for 
knowledge,  who  want  to  know 
something  more  of  the  world  be- 
neath, above  and  around  us,  and 
who  wish  to  promote  the  happi- 
ness, and  well-being  of  their 
fellows,  can  and  must,  if  they  have 
the  means,  go  beyond  the  limits 
of  our  State  and  drink  at  other 
fountains;  while  the  great  mass, 
not  able  to  go  abroad,  will  find 
the  struggle  against  adverse  for- 
tune too  sharp  and  cutting,  and 
sink  back  into  poverty  and  dis- 
content, and  it  is  this  class,  the 
poor  youth  for  whom  we  must 
provide.  Shall  the  poor  man's 
son  have  no  opportunity  to  drink 
at  the  fountain  of  learning? 

Since  the  reorganization  of  the 
University  it  has  saved  by  educat- 
ing our  boys  at  home  $75,000  or 
$100,000  annually.  Examine  the 
catalogue  of  the  Universities  of 
our  sister  States  since  1875,  and 
you  will  see  that  the  number  of 
our  young   men  educated  abroad 
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is  very  small  compared  to  what 
it  was  ten  years  ago,  and  this 
money  is  all  saved  to  this  State, 
because  spent  within  our  borders. 

But,  gentlemen,  when  we  look 
at  the  frightful  statistics  of  the 
illiteracy  of  this  State  as  they 
appear  in  the  census  tables  of 
1880,  who  can  estimate  what 
would  be  the  gain  to  our  State  if 
only  one-half  of  this  large  number 
could  be  educated  and  enlighten- 
ed, and  who  does  not  stand  ap- 
palled by  this  dark  cloud  as  it 
stretches  its  lengthening  shadow 
over  every  interest  of  the  State. 

The  figures, gentlemen,  are  not 
flattering  to  us  but  truth  requires 
that  I  should  give  them. 

Of  our  white  population  22. 14  are  illiterate 

"     colored  "  51.07      "        " 

of  white  voters  58.218 

of  colored  "  87.076. 

To  the  patriot,  to  the  philan- 
thropist, to  the  property  owner, 
what  horrible  forebodings  against 
the  peace  and  good  order  of  our 
society,  against  the  security  of 
private  property,  and  the  orderly 
administration  of  public  justice 
do  those  fearful  figures  evoke. 

"  Education  is  a  civil  as  well  as 
a  parental  duty.  It  is  the  essence 
of  true  manhood.  By  no  other 
means  can  man  make  the  best  of 
himself  and  fulfill  all  his  obliga- 
tions. It  is  his  inalienable  birth 
right.  Maximum  education  makes 
minimum  government  possible 
and  secures  maximum  liberty." 


Republican  institutions  cannot 
stand  without  the  support  of  an 
educated  constituency.  Liberty 
cannot  exist  without  intelligence. 

But,  gentlemen,  I  will  not  dwell 
any  longer  on  this  part  of  my  sub- 
ject, for  the  evils  of  illiteracy  and 
the  need  and  wants -of  the  South 
in  this  respect  have  been  in  the 
last  few  days  so  eloquently  and 
fearlessly  portrayed  in  this  Hall 
by  that  distinguished  philanthrop- 
ist and  orator,  Dr. Curry, that  I  can 
not  attempt  to  gild  the  refined  gold 
of  his  thoughts  and  words, but  I  will 
make  this  apology  for  my  seeming 
temerity  in  saying  even  this  much, 
that  when  I  accepted  your  invita- 
tion to  address  you  to-night  I  did 
not  know  that  I  should  have  to 
follow  that  distinguished  gentle- 
man. 

The  advantages  of  an  education 
are  always  appreciated  by  a  people 
in  proportion  as  they  enjoy  them. 
In  communities  where  education 
is  most  needed,  it  is  least  appre- 
ciated, and  in  addition  to  this 
natural  obstacle,  the  educational 
problem  at  the  South  is  compli- 
cated with  that  other  problem  of 
race  difference,  which  forces  us  to 
double  every  dollar  we  have  to 
expend  for  most  public  purposes, 
and  it  is  unjust  to  the  people  of 
this  State  to  say  that  the}'  have 
not  exerted  themselves  since  the 
surrender,  in  the  work  of  educa- 
tion, for  they  have  done  and  are 
doing    well,     much     better    than 
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might  have  been  expected  under 
the  circumstances,  and  much 
more  than  many  States  who  have 
been  so  ready  to  find  fault  with 
them.  To  tell  us  of  the  illiteracy 
of  the  blacks  is  simply  to  say  that 
we  have  had  negro  slavery.  Peo- 
ples not  similarly  situated  can 
neither  understand  nor  appreciate 
the  troubles  that  beset  this  ques- 
tion, but,  gentlemen,  we  know, 
we  appreciate  them  and  we  alone 
must  solve  the  problem  and  work 
out  our  own  deliverance. 

The  illiteracy  of  the  South  is  a 
standing  menace  to  our  institu- 
tions and  we  must  do  our  bestTt.o 
remove  it,  or  an  alien  power  will 
intervene  to  our  injury  and  to  our 
mortification.  If  we  refuse  to 
look  after  the  education  of  our 
whole  people,  the  portion  we  neg- 
lect will  by  this  be  forced  into 
undue  prominence  before  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  treasures  of  the  North  be 
expended  for  their  use  and  we 
left  with  our  limited  means,  and 
under  many  disadvantages,  to 
work  out  unaided  the  great  prob- 
lem of  the  education  of  our 
white  children. 

I  know  our  people  think  it  hard 
to  pay  taxes  to  educate  another 
race,  and  they  are  getting  restless 
under  the  tax,  but  we  must  do  it, 
or  a  greater  evil  coupled  with 
shame  awaits  us.  Now  so  far  as 
the  University  is  concerned    this 


race  question    is  out    of  the  way, 
it  cannot  trouble  us. 

Again  in  educational  matters, 
men  of  thought  and  of  education 
must  take  the  lead,  and  the  invita- 
tion should  always  be  to  the  un- 
educated classes,  come  up  higher  ? 
Inducements  must  be  offered.  Men 
must  be  invited  to  educate  their 
sons,  and  the  means  must  be  put 
within  easy  reach.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  perpetual  motion  in 
education.  Now,  gentlemen,  I 
propose  to  go  back  to  the  theories 
and  principles    of  our  forefathers. 

The  men  of  the  South  in  the 
past  have  always  thought  broadly 
and  planned  grandly,  but  they 
have  failed  to  execute  their  grand 
ideas.  They  were  giants  in 
thought,  but   babes  in    execution. 

Now  we  are  entering  upon  a 
new  era  of  action,  and  we  must 
carry  out  practically  the  concep- 
tions of  our  fathers,  or  we  must 
fall  behind  in  population,  in 
wealth,  in  public  spirit,  and  in 
everything  that  makes  a  people 
great,  happy  and  self-reliant. 

In  North  Carolina,  Georgia  and 
Texas,  during  the  last  ten  years  a 
new  impulse  has  been  given  to 
educational  work,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence these  States  are  the 
only  States  throughoutTthe  entire 
South  that  have  increased  in 
wealth  in  the  last  decade. 

In  Texas  and  Georgia  tuition 
at  their  Universities  is  free  and 
in  North  Carolina  partially  so. 
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While  this  is  an  era  of  unusual 
activity  in  thought,  trade  and 
commerce,  it  is  at  the  same  time 
eminently  materialistic,  every- 
thing is  valued  according  to  the 
way  it  pours  out  (as  we  say)  gold. 
This  is  one  of  the  perils  of  the 
day,  but  for  all  this  we  must  enter 
the  arena  and  take  our  part  in  the 
struggle,  but  let  us  take  care  that 
while  we  use  the  material  world 
it  does  not  drive  from  our  thoughts 
and  from  our  system  of  education 
the  immaterial  and  the  spiritual 
and  strand  our  people  upon  the 
frozen  shores  of  infidelity  and 
scepticism.  There  is  a  terrible 
dualism  in  man,  an  angel  has  him 
by  the  hand,  a  serpent  by  the 
heart. 

Now,  gentlemen,  what  is  the 
most  efficient  agent  for  cor  ectly 
educating  the  people  ?  I  answer 
in  the  words  of  the  Act  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  1789:  "A 
University  supported  by  public 
funds  and  well  endowed  would 
have  the  most  direct  tendency  to 
accomplish  this  purpose," 

1st.  Because,  as  I  have  endeav- 
ored to  show,  it  is  the  civil  duty 
of  the  State  to  educate  all  classes 
of  her  citizens. 

2nd.  Because  as  an  investment 
it  pays. 

3rd.  Because  a  University  can- 
not be  supported  otherwise. 

4th.  The  States  all   around   us 
« 

have  adopted  the  plan  of  Univer- 
sity education  free  of  expense  for 


tuition,  and  what  commends  itself 
to  the  judgment  of  our  sister 
States  must  call  for  like  action  on 
our  part,  as  we  have  a  common 
hope,  a  common  destiny,  and 
common  perils. 

5th.  Because  otherwise  the  pub- 
lic schools  must  languish  for  want 
of  competent  teachers. 

6th.  Because  in  educational 
matters  there  must  be  a  head  to 
give  direction,  impulse  to  the 
work  and  to  excite  a  desire 
among  the  people  for  more  light, 
more  knowledge,  and  a  higher 
appreciation  of  the  inestimable 
benefits  of  education.  Fill  the 
University  with  students  and  you 
crowd  all  our  colleges. 

This  has  been  demonstrated. 
Since  the  re-organization  of  the 
University  in  1875  all  our  colleges 
have  increased  in  numbers  and 
there  can  be  no  antagonism  be- 
tween them. 

The  denominational  colleges 
cannot  complain  of  the  State's 
opening  the  doors  of  the  Univer- 
sity free  of  expense  for  tuition  to 
the  youth  of  the  State,  but  the 
particular  friends  of  these  institu- 
tions will  be  stimulated  to  endow 
these  colleges  so  that  their  use- 
fulness may  be  increased  by 
offering  the  same  facilities,  and 
thus  the  means  of  higher  educa- 
tion  put  within  the   reach   of  all. 

Certainly  these  institutions 
ought  not  and  will  not  stand  in 
the  way  of  public  education. 
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In  our  Federal  government  the 
State  is  the  unit,  and  each  State 
has  an  individuality,  produced  by  1 
difference  of  settlement,  climate,  \ 
avocation, population, and  interest, 
which  it  is  best  that  it  should  main- 
tain as  one  bulwark  against  con- 
solidation. But  each  State  should 
attempt  to  fuse  its  people.  What 
would  tend  more  to  break  down 
the  distinctions  of  class,  to  dig- 
nify labor,  to  bridge  the  chasm 
between  labor  and  capital,  to 
efface  the  suspicion  and  jealousy 
with  which  the  poor  regard  the 
rich,  than  to  have  all  classes 
associated  in  the  friendly  daily 
intercourse  of  college  life,  where 
there  is  no  aristocracy  but  that  of 
mind,  no  wealth  but  the  love  of 
letters,  no  titles  of  nobility  but 
those  worn  by  the  successful 
scholar,  when  the  son  of  the  me- 
chanic may  put  the  farmer's  boy  to 
his  mettle,  and  both  tread  upon  the 
heels  of  the  rich  man's  son  who 
lags  in  the  race? 

The  University  is  doing  much 
of  this  good  work  now,  and  the 
boys  from  what  are  called  the 
humbler  walks  of  life,  are  pushing 
aside  the  sons  of  fortune  and 
carrying  off  the  honors  of  the 
institution. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Alumni,  see 
to  it  that  at  no  distant  day  the 
University  has  all  the  money  it 
needs,  to  teach  the  farmers  of  the 
State  how  best  to  till  its  lands, 
;  the  mechanic  how  best  to  use  its 


wood  and  stone,  the  manufacturer 
how  best  to  spin  its  cotton,  the 
rail  road  man  how  best  to  make 
his  bridges,  grades  and  curves, 
and  all  of  our  citizens  how  to 
make  the  best  of  themselves  and 
fulfill  all  their  obligations  to  the 
State.  See  to  it  that  its  doors 
shall  be  opened  to. the  youth  of 
the  State  free  of  expense  for 
tuition.  This  can  be  done  with- 
out increasing  appreciately  the 
present  rate  of  taxation. 

Gentlemen,  let  it  be  your 
pleasure  as  it  is  your  duty,  to  see 
that  a  gymnasium  is  erected  at 
the  University,  where  the  phy- 
sique of  our  young  may  be  culti- 
vated, their  bodies  developed  as 
well  as  their  minds  and  thus  the 
perfection  of  manhood  be  reach- 
ed— "  mens  sana  in  cor  pore  sano" 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  have  done. 
I  have  spoken  earnestly,  because 
I  feel  deeply;  I  have  spoken 
plainly,  because  I  thought  plain 
words  were  best;  I  trust  I  have 
offended  no  one.  If  I  have,  I  beg 
that  he  will  remember  that  I  am 
a  native  of  this  State,  born  in  the 
little  town  of  Edenton,  that  rests 
upon  the  white  waters  of  the 
Albemarle  as  an  emerald  in  its 
setting  of  silver,  that  I  am  an 
alumnus  of  the  University,  loyal 
to  its  past  and  hopeful  of  its 
future,  that  I  have  been  honored 
by  the  people  of  the  State  far 
beyond  my  deserts,  that  I  love 
the  people   of  my  native    State, 
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that  I  have  shared  their  griefs 
and  sorrows  and  hope  to  share 
their  joys  and  glory.  I  love  every 
inch  of  North  Carolina  soil,  from 
where  our  ocean  Bluebeard  locks 
within  his  sandy  prisons  the  white 
clad   brides  of  the  sea,  to  where 


the  Grandfather  and  Black  moun- 
tains keep  their  silent,  tireless 
watches  over  the  "land  of  the  sky." 
May  our  Heavenly  Father 
shower  His  richest  blessings  upon 
the  State,  upon  the  University, 
and  upon  each  of  you. 


CIVILIZATION  AND  POVERTY. 


The  spirit  of  optimism  is  apt  to  the  jail  soon  follows  ;  churches 
gild  too  brightly  the  picture  of  are  erected  and  so  are  prisons 
present  prosperity  and  to  obscure  and  penitentiaries  ;  the  marble 
the  sombre  shadows  that  lurk  in  palace  rises  not  so  surely  as  the 
the  background.  We  exult  in  our  miserable  tenement-houses  and 
era  of  progress  and  denominate  the  abodes  of  crime,  that  the  oc- 
the  19th  century  pre-eminently  the  cupants  of  the  latter  far  outnum- 
Age  of  Mind.  Our  civilization  ber  those  of  the  former.  The 
which  is  the  organic  product  of  jail,  the  penitentiary,  the  house 
the  progressive  forces  of  ages,  of  correction,  and  the  police  are 
eclipses    the    civilizations    of   the    universally   recognized    as    indis- 


pensable forces  in  modern  society. 
Why  then  does  crime  haunt  the 
footsteps  of  civilization  ?  Is  it 
an  essential,  or  an  incidental  con- 
comitant of  progress  ?  Is  it  insep- 
arable from  the  present  form  of 
society  ?  The  proverb  embalms 
the      crystallization      of      public 


past  as  the  glare  of  the  noon-day 
sun  overpowers  the  feeble  rays 
that  emanate  from  the  stellar 
spaces.  But  material  results  are 
not  the  true  determinants  of 
civilization. 

The  questions  which  arise,  and 
which  must  be  answered,  are,  has 
civilization  rendered  the  life  of  opinion;  but  it  is,  nevertheless, 
the  individual  happier  ?  Has  the  often  false  and  deceptive.  The 
laborer  been  benefitted  by  the  proverb  "  Ignorance  is  the  mother 
advance  of  Science  ?  Has  me-  of  vice"  has  been  repeated  until 
chanical  invention  lessened  pover-  it  has  been  accepted  as  self- 
ty  ?  Has  education  decreased  evident.  Education  has  been 
crime  ?  Let  observation  and  ex-  proclaimed  the  infallible  panacea 
perience  answer.  of  evil;  visionary    reformers    and 

The  school-house   is  built,  and    philanthropists    have    maintained 
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that  before  the  light  of  knowledge 
crime  would  vanish  like  the  mists 
before  the  morning  sun.     Educa- 
tion   has   come;    but    crime    still 
lingers.       Ignorance    is    not    and 
cannot  be   the    mother  of  crime, 
ignorance  is  the  mother  of  super- 
stition.    It  is  true  that  ignorance 
often  co-exists  with  crime;  but  co- 
existence does  not  imply  causality. 
Instead    of    being    the    cause    of 
crime,  ignorance  and  crime    have 
a  common  cause — and   that  cause 
as — poverty.     This    would   be  the 
natural  inference,  but  observation 
corroborates  the    assumption  and  ; 
statistics   overwhelmingly    prove 
it  to  be   true.     Victor    Hugo  says 
English  statistics  prove  four  rob- 
beries out  of  five  to  have  hunger 
for  their  immediate  cause.     Prob- 
ably the  fifth  one  was    instigated 
by  some    other  of  the    privations 
of    poverty.      That     poverty    is 
unscrupulous    is     proverbial.       A 
starving  man    does    not    stop    to 
resolve    questions    of    casuistry. 
Poverty    then    fosters    vice    and 
crime.      Whatever  tends    to   ag- 
gravate poverty,  increases  crime. 
And  whatever  perpetuates  pover- 
ty, perpetuates  crime.    The  labor- 
ing classes    compose  by  far    the 
greater    portion  of  society;  their 
condition,  therefore,    is  the    true 
index  of  social  progress. 

If  civilization  tends  to  amelior- 
ate their  condition,  society  is 
advancing.  Beyond  the  seas  lies 
the    continent    which    has    been 


the  seat  of  the  greatest  Empires 
of  history.  It  has  been  enriched 
by  the  spoils  of  the  Incas  and 
the  tribute  of  the  Orient.  Here 
literature,  science  and  art  have 
attained  their  highest  develop- 
ment. Here  let  us  examine  the 
condition  of  the  laboring  classes. 
In  Great  Britain,  the  great  empire 
that  looks  toward  the  sinking  sun, 
Froude  informs  us  their  condition 
is  deteriorating  rather  than  im- 
proving, and  recent  statistics  have 
disclosed  the  fact  that  there  are 
hovering  to-day  within  the  vicini- 
ty of  Westminister  half  a  million 
human  beings  half-starved,  half- 
naked,  and  homeless;  while  upon 
the  continent  of  Europe  the  grim 
spectre  of  Socialism  flits  before 
the  uneasy  vision  of  statesmen, 
and  like  the  ghost  of  Banquo  will 
not  "  down  at  their  bidding." 

In    the     sacred     Pantheon     of 
Philosophy    there    is     no     more 
illustrious  divinity  than  John  Stu- 
l  art  Mill;  he  has  been  called  the 
J  Bacon  and   the  Aristotle    of  the 
19th    century.     Abroad,  Catholic 
!  humanitarianism  was  one  of  his 
i  pre-eminent    characteristics,  and 
a    consecration    of    years    to    the 
study  of  the  labor  question  in  all 
its  phases  rendered  him  qualified 
to  speak  with  authority.   He  said: 
"  It  is  questionable  if  all  the  me- 
chanical    inventions     yet     made 
have  lightened  the  day's  toil  of  a 
single  human  being."     Is  science 
then    a    curse  ?     Is    progress     a 
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phantom  ?  Surely  this  cannot  be. 
Must,  then,  the  laborer  be  told 
that  there  is  no  room  for  him  in 
the  world  ?  Is  the  theory  of 
Matthews  true  ?  Does  population 
tend  to  outstrip  subsistence  ? 
Will  the  laborer  believe  that  God 
has  created  beings  and  endowed 
them  with  instincts  the  gratifica- 
tion of  which  engenders  pauper- 
ism, misery  and  death  ?  He  will 
not.  The  poor  man  does  not 
believe  that  it  is  his  fault  that  he 
is  poor,  but  attributes  it  to  society; 
he  maintains  that  society  ought 
to  be  reconstructed,  and  already 
organized  bodies  of  men  have 
adopted  this  as  their  dogma.  On 
the  continent  of  Europe  the  Ni- 
hilists, the  Socialists,  the  Com- 
munists are  nursing  the  smoulder- 
ing fires  of  discontent,  which 
occasionally  kindle  up  intoa  flame 
and  the  circle  of  European  poten- 
tates is  sundered  by  the  hands  of 
assassination;  while  the  com- 
mingled cries  of  the  working 
classes  of  Erin's  Isle  and  Britain 
arise  to  condemn  aristocratic  mis- 
rule and  oppression.  Is  this  then 
a  dim  foreshadowing  of  our  own 
destiny  ?  Can  it  be  that  the  lurid 
clouds  which  now  envelop  mon- 
arch)' and  imperialism  likewise 
lower  in  the  path  of  Republican- 
ism ?  In  the  Country  where  all 
men  are  declared  free  and  equal 
can  the  animosities, embitterments 
and  contentions  of  class  distinc- 
tions arise  ?     Does    Poverty,    like 


the  shirt  of  Nessus,  cling  to 
Freedom,  despite  her  most  ago- 
nizing struggles  ?  The  outlook- 
is  not  encouraging.  Ours  is  the 
youngest  member  of  the  family 
of  nations;  but  already  the  more 
densely  populated  portions  ot  our 
country  present  pictures  of  pov- 
erty, crime  and  festering  social 
discontent,  which  vie  with  those 
ol  the  Old  World.  The  rich  are 
growing  richer;  the  poor,  poorer. 
The  timid  infant  of  1776  has 
become  the  might)-  colossus  that 
now  bestrides  the  Western  Con- 
tinent and  grasps  with  his  clutch 
a  province  of  the  Frozen  Zone. 
Industries  have  multiplied — man- 
ufactures have  sprung  up  like 
magic— and  our  national  emblem 
floats  proudly  over  the  most  dis- 
tant seas.  But  the  condition  of 
the  laboring  classes  cannot  be 
ascertained  from  these  external 
signs  of  prosperity. 

Go  to  the  great  manufacturing 
cities.  There  you  will  find  child- 
hood, without  bouyancy,  woman- 
hood, with  care-worn  face  and 
lustreless  eye,  and  manhood 
without  freedom.  True  the  illu- 
sive schemes  of  Socialism  find 
here  hut  few  advocates.  But  it 
may  not  always  be  so.  And  the 
existence  of  a  numerous  class  of 
persons  who  have  little  interest 
in  the  perpetuity  of  the  govern- 
ment must  till  our  statesmen  with 
direful  foi  cbodings. 

Macauley   has  somewhere  said 
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that  Civilization  itself  produces 
the  barbarism  that  will  destroy 
it,  that  in  the  midst  of  our  great 
cities,  within  sound  of  the  church 
bells,  and  almost  within  the  shade 
of  the  museums,  and  theatres, 
and  galleries  of  art,  there  are 
growing  up  herdes  fiercer  than 
the  Vandals  who  ravaged  Rome, 
and  Hans  more  ruthless  than 
those  who  marched  under  the 
banners  of  Attila.  It  was  the 
famished,  gaunt  wretches  from 
the  faubourgs  of  Paris,  who  fren- 
zied by  the  gnawings  of  hunger, 
scourged  society  with  the  horrors 
of  the  French  Revolution,  crown- 
ed the  goddess  of  Reason,  and 
inaugurated  the  reign  of  Robes- 
pierre, Danton  and  Murat.  A 
repetiton  of  these  scenes  in  the 
19th  century  is  not  impossible. 
But  if  we  would  preserve  the  integ- 
rity of  our  institutions  this  must  be 
averted.  To  avert  it,  that  terrible 
blemish  of  our  civilzation — Pov- 
erty— must  be  remedied,  or  at 
least  alleviated.  We  have  seen 
that  Poverty  is  the  cause  of  crime  ; 
also,  that  mechanical  invention, 
which  has  greatly  facilitated  the 


processes  and  diminished  the  cost 
of  Production,  has  not  materially 
benefitted  the  laborer.  The  cause 
then  of  increasing  poverty  amid 
advancing  wealth  must  be  the 
absorption  of  the  profits  of  in- 
dustry by  the  manufacturers  and 
monopolists  and  the  inadequate 
remuneration  of  the  working- , 
man.  In  the  long  run  this  must 
prove  disastrous  to  both.  Society 
must  devise  some  method  to  se- 
cure a  fairer  distribution  of  the 
profits  of  industry.  The  capital- 
ists must  heed  the  signs  of  the 
time  and  not  provoke  the  rude 
hand  of  Socialism  to  shatter  the 
fabric  of  society  and  hurl  it  into 
chaos.  Creeds  crumble,  constitu- 
tions are  disintegrated,  customs 
change,  dynasties  pass  away  and 
are  forgotten.  Only  truth  and 
justice  are  eternal.  And  grander 
only  on  these  immutable  princi- 
ples can  our  Republic  hope  suc- 
cessfully to  defy  the  dangers  that 
have  overwhelmed  the  Republics 
of  the  past,  and  strewn  the  world 
with  the  wrecks  of  Empires. 

A.  S.  GRANDY. 
Oxford,  N.  C. 


Scorn  no  man's  love,  though  of  a  mean  degree; 
Much  less  make  any  one  thine  enemy. — Herbert. 

With  fame,  in  just  proportion,  envy  grows, 

The  man  that  makes  a  character  makes  foes. —  Young. 
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GOD'S  FIRST  TEMPLES. 

BRYANT. 


The  groves  were  God's  first  temples.     Ere  man  learned 

To  hew  the  shafts  and  lay  the  architrave. 

And  spread  the  roof  above  them,  ere  framed 

The  loft\'  vault  to  gather  and  roll  back 

The  sound  of  anthems  in  the  darkling  wood. 

Amidst  the  cool  and  silence,  he  knelt  down 

And  offered  to  the  Mightiest  solemn  thanks 

And  supplication.     For  his  simple  heart 

Might  not  resist  the  sacred  influences 

That,  from  the  stilly  twilight  of  the  place, 

And  from  the  gray  old  trunks,  that  high  in  heaven 

Mingled  their  mossy  boughs,  and  from  the  sound 

Of  the  invisible  breath,  that  swayed  at  once 

All  their  green  tops,  stole  over  him  and  bowed 

His  spirit  with  the  thought  of  boundless  Power 

And  inaccessible  Majesty.     Ah,  why 

Should  we,  in  the  world's  ripe  years  neglect 

God's  Ancient  sanctuaries,  and  adore 

Only  among  the  crowd,  and  under  roofs 

That  our  frail  hands  have  raised  ?     Let  me  at  least. 

Here,  in  the  shadow  of  the  aged  wood, 

Offer  one  Hymn;  thrice  happy,  if  it  find 

Acceptance  in  his  ear? 

Father,  thy  hand 
Hath  reared  these  venerable  columns:   thou 
Didst  weave  this  verdant  roof.      Thou  didst  look  down 
Upon  the  naked  earth,  and  forthwith  rose 
All  these  fair  ranks  of  trees.     They  in  thy  sun 
Budded,  and  shook  their  green  leaves  in  thy  breeze, 
And  shot  towards  heaven.     The  century-living  crow. 
Whose  birth  was  in  their  tops,  grew   old  and  died 
Among  their  branches,  till  at  last  they  stood. 
As  now  they  stand,  mossy  and  tall  and  dark, 
Fit  shrine  for  humble  worshipper  to  hold 
Communion  with  his  Maker. 
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O  God,  when  thou 
Dost  scare  the  world  with  tempests,  set  on  fire 
The  heaven  with  falling  thunder-bolts,  or  fill 
With  all  the  waters  of  the  firmament, 
The  swift,  dark  whirlwind,  that  uproots  the  woods, 
And  drowns  the  villages;  when,  at  thy  call, 
Uprises  the  great  deep,  and  throws  himself 
Upon  the  continent,  and  overwhelms 
Its  cities;  who  forgets  not,  at  the  sight 
Of  these  tremendous  tokens  of  thy  power, 
His  pride,  and  lays  his  strife  and  follies  by! 
O  from  these  sterner  aspects  of  thy  face 
Spare  me  and  mine;  nor  let  us  need  the  wrath 
Of  the  mad,  unchained  elements,  to  teach 
Who  rules  them.     Be  it  ours  to  meditate, 
In  these  calm  shades,  thy  milder  majesty,- 
And  to  the  beautiful  order  of  thy  works 
Learn  to  conform  the  order  of  our  lives. 


THE  LACK  OF  SCHOLARS  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 


It  is  a  common  reproach  against 
the  University  of  North  Carolina 
that  none  of   its   graduates  have 
become  eminent  as  scholars,  and 
that  North  Carolina  has  no  rep- 
resentative    among      the      great  1 
poets,     historians,     philosophers, 
humorists,   in  a  word,  the   literati  j 
of  America.     A  consideration   of! 
the   subject    will    show    that    the 
reproach  against    the    University 
is  not  altogether  just. 

The  production  of  poets,  histo- 
rians, scholars,  is  beyond  the 
power  of  any  university.  The 
most  that  it  can  do  is  to  point  the 
way.     Scholarship      is      a      slow 


growth,  and  it  cannot  be  produc- 
ed in  four  years.  The  average 
age  of  our  University  graduates 
has  not  exceeded  twenty-one 
years.  Who,  but  a  natural  genius, 
is  a  poet  or  historian  or  philoso- 
pher— a  scholar,  at  twenty-one? 
Pure  literary  tastes,  correct  liter- 
ary methods,  ambition  to  excel 
as  a  scholar,  patience,  and  the 
habit  of  studying  the  masters  in 
literature;  these  are  about  all 
that  a  university  can  confer  to 
make  an  eminent  scholar.  The 
rest  must  be  done  by  the  man 
himself  and  his  surroundings. 
There  is  a  fundamental  princi- 
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pie  in  political  economy  that  the 
demand  regulates  the  supply. 
There  is  a  principle  in  biology 
that  no  animal  is  superior  to  its 
environment.  If  these  principles 
are  true,  it  is  not  difficult  to  un- 
derstand the  lack  of  eminent 
scholars  in  North  Carolina,  and 
the  lack  of  eminent  scholars  in 
South  Carolina,  in  Virginia,  in 
Indiana,  in  Missouri,  in  Kentucky, 
in  Tennessee,  in  Georgia,  in  fully 
three-fourths  of  the  States  com- 
prising the  American  Union. 
These  States  have  not  produced  a 
literature,  because  the  people,  the 
great  mass  ofthe  people, inhabiting 
them  have  not  been  a  reading 
people.  There  has  been  no  de- 
mand for  a  literature  and  there 
has  been  no  supply.  There  have 
always  been  in  North  Carolina 
men  of  talent  and  energy  and 
education  to  do,  and  to  do  re- 
markably well,  whatever  North 
Carolina  would  reward  them  for 
doing.  The  people  of  the  State 
have  ever  been  fond  of  seeing 
justice  administered  between  man 
and  man;  they  travel  many  miles 
to  be  present  at  court  and  listen 
to  the  oratory  of  the  lawyer  and 
the  wisdom  of  the  judge;  they 
have  always  rewarded,  to  the  full 
extent  of  their  means,  the  judici- 
ary and  the  bar  of  the  State. 
The  result  is  that  North  Carolina 
can  stand  beside  any  of  her  sister 
States  and  not  be  ashamed  of  her 
judges  or  her  lawyers.     The  same 


is  true  of  political  orators.  Our 
people  will,  at  any  time,  leave 
their  usual  business  and  devote 
one  or  two  days  to  hearing  a 
joint  discussion  between  two  po- 
litical orators.  The  result  is  that 
popular  political  oratory  has  been 
more  highly  cultivated  and  has 
reached  a  much  higher  degree  of 
excellence  in  North  Carolina, 
Virginia,  South  Carolina,  and 
Mississippi  than  in  states  that 
have  given  birth  to  a  Bryant,  a 
Longfellow,  a  Bancroft,  an  Irving, 
a  Prescott  or  a  Hawthorne.  The 
same  is  true  of  pulpit  oratory. 
Excepting  a  few  large  cities,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  finer  specimens 
of  genuine,  moving  eloquence  in 
sermons  and  in  prayers  have  been 
uttered  anywhere  in  America, 
than  before  the  uneducated,  un- 
literary  audiences  that  have 
attended  the  Southern  and  Wes- 
tern camp-meetings.  The  same 
is  true  in  politics.  The  Southern 
people  are  politicians  by  nature 
and  their  political  leaders  are 
their  foremost  men.  The  highest 
honor  in  North  Carolina  has 
never  been  to  own  a  rail-road,  or 
write  a  history,  or  be  worth  ten 
millions,  but  to  be  the  political 
leader  of  the  State.  Politics 
has  not  been  a  trade  in  the  South, 
because  it  has  enlisted  in  its  ser- 
vice the  best  talent,  the  greatest 
energy  and  the  strongest  charac- 
ter obtainable  among  the  best 
class  of  people.     If  the  Southern 
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people  continue  to  feel  their  tra- 
ditional interest  in  politics  and 
choose  as  leaders  their  most  tal- 
ented, wisest,  and  purest  men, 
nothing  can  prevent  their  again 
controlling  the  policy  of  America. 
I  say  nothing,  because  I  consider 
it  impossible  for  the  Northern 
system,  which  makes  politics  a 
trade,  to  be  changed.  The  dan- 
ger is  rather  that  Southern  politics 
wrill  become  a  trade  likewise;  and 
when  this  change  takes  place,  the 
South  has  lost  forever  its  power 
to  rule,  because  the  conflict  then 
becomes  one  merely  of  numbers 
and  wealth. 

North  Carolina  has  produced 
statesmen  and  orators  and  law- 
yers and  preachers  and  judges  but 
not  a  literature;  for  the  people  of 
North  Carolina  have  not  been  a 
reading  people.  They  have  not 
been  even  an  educated  people, 
according  to  the  standard  of  the 
race.  An  educated  class  has 
always  existed  in  the  State; 
cultivated,  refined,  and  as  well 
educated  as  the  same  class  in 
other  states  ;  but  it  has  been 
lamentably  small.  This  class  has 
supplied  the  lawyers  and  doctors 
and  preachers,  and  politicians  for 
the  rest  of  the  people,  men  that 
have  stood  face  to  face  as  ac- 
knowledged peers,  with  lawyers 
and  doctors  and  preachers  and 
politicians  from  all  parts  of  Amer- 
ica. If  novels  and  dramas  and 
lyrics  and  histories    and  books  of 


philosophy  have  not  been  writ- 
ten in  our  midst,  it  is  because 
their  writers  would  have  starved 
for  lack  of  buyers.  The  few 
ephemeral  works  of  fiction  that 
have  within  late  years  appeared 
in  this  State  have  been  written 
entirely  for  markets  outside  of  the 
State,  and  are  in  no  true  sense 
products  of  North  Carolina.  Tim- 
rod  starved  in  South  Carolina, 
and  Hayne  was  compelled  to 
leave  the  State  to  get  an  audience. 
The  poet  Saxe  once  lectured  in 
Raleigh  before  an  audience  hardly 
large  enough  to  pay  for  the  rent 
of  the  hall  and  the  lights.  Why 
should  a  young  graduate,  without 
the  means  of  support,  devote 
himself  to  writing  poems  or  es- 
says which  few  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens will  read  and  none  will  buy? 
In  a  country  where  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  population  cannot 
read  and  a  very  small  percentage 
actually  does  read,  there  will  be 
no  native  literature  except  what 
is  sung  by  minstrels,  or  spoken  by 
orators,  or  preached  by  preachers, 
or  rudely  acted  by  actors.  Every 
native  literature  is  "  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  for  the  people."  If 
the  cooks  and  ditchers  and  plow- 
men and  mechanics  of  a  country 
do  not  read,  no  poets  will  be  pro- 
duced there  except  those  that 
travel  around  and  recite  their 
poems.  Had  Longfellow  or  Haw- 
thorne lived  in  North  Carolina, 
they  would  have  been    Episcopal 
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clergymen.        Who    doubts    that   world    its    scanty    though  sacred 
Graham     or     Havvkes    or    Swain    traditions  as  ignorant  conceit  and 
might  elsewhere  have  written  im-    ridiculous  braggadocio.     A  North 
mortal    history?  that    Hooper   or   Carolinian   of   to-day   need    only 
Vance  might  have  been  the  peers   read   the    recent    histories  of  the 
of  Holmes  or   Irving  as  essayists   State  in    the    colonial    period    to 
and  humorists?     There   is   plenty   have  his  cheek  redden  with  shame 
of  talent  in  our  midst  and  plenty  and  indignation.    Our  record,  our 
of  energy.  Good  classical  schools   character,  our  position  in  the  last 
for  a  century  have  performed  first   century  are  being    assigned  us  by 
rate  work,  and  the  University  lias   aliens  in    thought,     in     statement 
no  reason    to    be  ashamed  of  the   and  often  even  in  language.     We 
sons  that  she  has  fostered.   But  the    have  not  even  the  literary  records 
chasm  between  our  small  educa-    to   disprove   their  assertions,   but 
ted  class  and  the  man  of  the  peo-   are  compelled  to  rely  upon  tradi- 
ple  has  been  very   wide  and  very   tion  and    the   consciousness  that 
deep.     We    have   had   no   middle   our  ancestors   were    not    as  these 
class,  no  yeomanry   to   develop  a    writers    paint    them.     The    same 
literature.     It  is  idle  to  talk  of  a   fate  awaits  us  until  we  change  our 
written  literature  being  produced    literary    character,   until    we  pro- 
by  a  people  that  does    not  read. !  duce  enough    writers    at    least  to 
We  might  as    well  expect    music  :  make  indisputable  records  for  the 
among     deaf-mutes,   or    painting   use  of  future  historians.   This  can 
among  the  blind.   Neither  is  it  pos-   not  be  done  until   our   people  be- 
sible   for   a  small   class,  however   come    a    reading  people,  and,  to 
highly    educated,    to    produce    a   accomplish  this  end,  popular  edu- 
written     literature    for    a    people   cation  must  be  fostered, earnestly, 
that  does  not  read.     It  is  a  mis-    persistently,      ungrudgingly      by 
fortune  for  a  people  not  to  have  a  !  each   generation.       Men   do    not 
literature  of  its  own.     Its  history   write  for  amusement   nor  for   the 
is  written  by  strangers;  its  char-   future.     They    write    for    the  ap- 
acter    is    misunderstood    or    mis-    plause   and    the    money    of   their 
judged;  the  virtues  and  glories  of  own    generation.       When    North 
its  great  men   die   with  each  gen-    Carolina  produces  a  generation  of 
eration,   obliterated   beyond   rec-    readers,  she    will    produce  at  the 
ognition     by      future      historians,  1  same  time  a  generation  of  writers, 
however  impartial  or  jealous.   Too  j  Much    has    been  done   within  the 
often     some      relentless      enemy  |  last  few  years  for  popular  educa- 
assails  what  isgreatestand  noblest   tion  in   North  Carolina;  but  only 
in  its  history  and  holds  up  to  the'  a  beginning  has  been  made.     We 
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have  only  to  see  what  others  have 
done  and  are  doing,  in  order  to 
realize  the  task  before  us.  In  the 
promotion  of  popular  education, 
the  University  of  North  Crrolina, 
at  least  within  the  last  few  years, 
has  more  than  performed  its  duty. 
Its  influence  upon  the  schools  of 
the  State,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate, and  through  its  Summer 
Normal  School  upon  the  teachers 
of  the  State;  the  work  of  its  teach- 
er-graduates; the  voice  of  its  facul- 
ty in  the  press  and  on  the  platform, 
have  been  constantly  and  power- 
fully exerted  to  secure  better 
schools,  better  teachers,  longer 
school  terms,  and  to  arouse  public 
sentiment  to  action  in  behalf  of 
an  efficient,  permanent  system  of 
popular  education.  There  are 
signs  that  these  labors  will  be  re- 


warded with  success.  There  are 
signs  that  the  people  are  develop- 
ing an  interest  in  reading  as  well 
as  in  hearing.  More  newspapers, 
magazines  and  books;  more  print* 
ed  matter  is  sold  among  us  than 
ever  before.  As  the  popular  taste 
improves,  as  the  popular  demand 
for  written  literature  increases,  as 
the  rewards  for  literary  achieve- 
ment become  attractive,  so  talent 
and  energy,  heretofore  employed 
at  the  bar,  or  in  the  pulpit,  or  on 
the  hustings,  or  on  the  bench,  will 
eagerly  seek  the  fruits  of  literary 
labors  and  give  us  a  place  among 
the  peoples  of  the  earth  commen- 
surate with  our  performance. 
When  this  result  is  reached,  no 
agency  will  have  contributed  more 
to  its  achievement  than  the  Uni- 
versity. G.  T.  Winston; 


THE  JEWS  OF  EUROPE  AND  AMERICA. 


When  the  Roman  eagles  were 
first  bourne  triumphant  into  Jeru- 
salem, there  was  an  end  of  Jewish 
liberty.  For  nearly  two  centuries 
'the  Jews  have  been  a  "  scattered 
nation."  Owing  to  the  oppres- 
sions of  other  nations, their  failures 
have  been  many;  but  what  down- 
trodden thrift  and  industry  could 
do,  they  have  done.  Because"  of! 
their  race  and  religion,  they  have 
endured  the  scorn  and  hatred  of 
almost  every  people  with  whom 


they  have  sojourned  until  driven 
away  by  cruelty  and  oppression. 
It  is  characteristic  of  human 
nature  to  hate  all  which  differs 
from  it  in  any  way,  especially  as 
regards  race  and  religion.  In- 
stead of  the  Christians  being 
governed  by  the  teachings  of  the 
Bible  and  the  words  of  him  whom 
they  professed  to  follow,  they 
persecuted  the  Jews  and  utterly 
ignored  the  divine  command  to 
love   your    neighbor    as  yourself. 
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With  the  Bible  in  one  hand  and  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
the  rod  of  persecution  in  the  lem!  Their  country  then  lent 
other,  they  gave  the  poor  Israel-  j  almost  as  delightful  a  vision  to 
ite  the  choice  of  becoming  a  the  eye  of  the  beholder  as  did 
Christian  and  receiving  protection  Grenada  before  the  expulsion  of 
from  the  laws  or  of  remaining  as   the  Moors. 

he  was,  subject  to  have  his  prop-  While  the  Jew  was  dragging 
erty  taken  away  from  him  by  any  fcout  a  precarious  life  and  hiding 
man  who  was  physically  his  what  little  he  had  beneath  the 
superior  and  with  the  right  of  garb  of  poverty,  strange  things 
appeal  to  no  higher  tribunal  than  i  begun  to  happen.  There  begun 
might.  j  to    be    whispered    about    strange 

As    they    spread    over    Europe  j  tidings  of  a  land,  across  the  broad 
the}-    gradually   had   their    rights  ;  Atlantic,  where  all  men  were  free 
taken    from    them.     One   by   one  j  and  equal, 
the    doors    of    fame    were   closed  i      At  first  it  was  not  believed;  but 


upon  them.  All  vocations  were 
cut  off  from  them  save  usury. 
They  often  practiced  medicine, 
though  it  was  strictly  forbidden 
by.  the  law  and  by  the  Church; 
for  it  mattered  little  to  the  suffer- 
er, whether  prince  or  pauper,  by 
whose  hand  he  was  cured. 

From  the  persecutions  of  all 
nations  it  is  a  wonder  that  this 
people  was  not  wholly  destroyed, 
and  it  seems  from  the  way  in 
which  they  were  spared  that  they 
were  saved  for  some  good  pur- 
pose.    In    the    Middle    Ages  be- 


later  credence  was  given  to  the 
report  and  hundreds  of  the  op- 
pressed sons  of  Israel  fled  from 
the  tyranny  of  the  Old  World  to 
the  freedom  and  liberty  of  the 
New.  With  no  encouragement 
from  the  government,  friendless, 
ignorant  of  the  language  of  the 
new  people  and  almost  penniless, 
they  came.  They  first  settled  in 
the  large  cities;  but  later  they 
penetrated  the  wilderness  to  the 
smallest  and  most  out-of-the-way 
places.  They  were  companions 
to  the  hardy  pioneers,   as   well  as 


twecn    rulers    and    robbers    they  to  the  merchants  and  bankers  of 

were  driven   from   place   to  place  the      Eastern      cities.     There      is 

until  the>r  had  not   even   a  stone  exhibited  in  their  lives  a  fortitude 

upon    which    to    lay  their  heads,  and     tenacity    of     purpose     that 

and  earth  whereupon  they  might  those  who  seek   to  shear  them  of 

place    their  troubled    bodies   and  their   laurels  might    well    imitate, 

seek  to  forget  their  wrongs  in  the  Their    principal    object   was   to 

sweet  repose  of  sleep.      A    strik-  gain   wealth   and   go  back   to  the 

ing    contrast    to    their    condition  old   world    to   enjoy    it,    but  now 
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they  are  beginning  to  buy  lands 
and  homes  and  remain  in  the 
land  of  their  adoption.  We  can- 
not admire  too  much  the  spirit 
that  nerves  them  on  to  brave  the 
trials  and  hardships  of  a  new  and 
to  them  unknown  country,  when 
we  know  that  their  motto  is  to 
suffer  themselves  in  order  that 
their  dear  ones  may  be  happy. 
They  know  no  higher  ambition 
than  to  benefit  their  families.  It 
is  said  that  wherever  they  go 
their  success  is  certain.  This  is 
not,  as  many  suppose,  due  to 
luck,  for  very  'few  have  grown 
rich  through  speculation,  but  to 
energy  and  brain. 

Not  until  the  Jews  had  grown 
up  with  the  country  and  fought 
for  its  cause  did  they  become 
thoroughly  identified  with  the  in- 
terests of  its  people.  Nothing 
was  harder  to  do  than  this.  By 
all  they  were  looked  upon  with 
suspicion  and  distrust.  Few  knew 
them  only  save  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  Church  and  then  it 
may  be  supposed  they  were  not 
painted  in  their  brightest  colors. 

There  is  one  great  element  in 
their  character  which  is  bound  to 
make  them  successful  as  a  body; 
that  is  the  tenacity  with  which 
they  cling  together.  To  those 
whose  purses  are  empty  means 
are  offered  by  which  they  may 
fill  them.  If  a  Jew  is  sick,  he  is 
taken  care  of  in  some  of  their 
numerous   hospitals.     Their  reli- 


gion encourages  all  to  work  and 
he  who  proves  himself  a  drone  is 
driven  from  the  Synagogue.  With 
these  principles  they  are  bound 
to  succeed  in  a  new  country. 

When  the  tide  of  immigration 
first  turned  to  this  country  they 
took  very  little  interest  in  the 
political  world.  Soon  their  in- 
terests began  to  grow  and  there 
can  be  many  instances  cited  of 
eminent  Jewish  lawyers  and  poli- 
ticians. There  is  one  especially 
eminent  Jew,  who  was  a  cabinet 
officer  under  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy, a  distinguished  English 
jurist  and  politician,  a  man  to 
whom  very  few  are  peers — Judah 
P.  Benjamin.  In  England  the 
success  of  Benjamin  as  well  as 
Disraeli  proves  that  the  scales 
have  fallen  from  the  eyes  of  blind 
prejudice,  and  that  the  Jew  is 
eligible,  not  only  in  name,  but  in 
reality,  to  any  office. 

From  the  clannishness  of  the 
Jews  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
they  desire  some  free  country, 
where  they  can  settle  on  terms 
of  political  equality  with  its  citi- 
zens. Let  us  hope  then  that  our 
country  may  be  the  favored  one, 
and  why  should  it  not  ?  No  land 
surpasses  it  in  natural  advantages 
and  freedom  in  the  highest  ac- 
ceptance of  its  meaning.  Many 
towns  can  date  the  beginning  of 
their  growth  and  prosperity  from 
the  coming  of  the  Jewish  traders. 
They  fill  our  Universities  both  as 
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students  and  professors.  There 
has  lately  been  a  colony  of  them 
established  in  the  West,  as  farm- 
ers— with  what  success  it  remains 
to  be  seen.     All   vocations   num- 


sufficient  for  us,  let  us  strive  to 
turn  the  tide  of  immigration  to 
our  own  section  of  the  country 
and  among  our  chivalric  and 
christian   people,   they  will  find  a 


ber  them  among  their  members.  ,  soil  richer  than  the  famed  banks 
Everywhere  they  give  a  new  im-  I  of  the  Danube  or  the  fertile  val- 
petus  to  commerce.  •  ley  of  the  Nile  and  a  government 

If  their  thrift  and  industry  pro-  so  pure  and  free  that  it  stands  as 
duce  such  good  results,  if  our  an  example  and  model  to  the 
lands  and   mines   are   more   than  ;  civilized  world.  N. 


COULD  WE  BUT  KNOW. 

Could  we  but  know 
The  land  that  ends  our  dark,  uncertain  travel, 

Where  lie  those  happier  hills  and  meadows  low 
Ah  !  if  beyond  the  spirit's  inmost  cavil 
Aught  of  that  country  could  we  surely  know — 
Who  would  not  go  ? 

Might  we  but  hear 
The  hovering  angel  s'  high  imagined  chorus, 

Or  catch,  betimes,  with  wakeful  eyes  and  clear. 
One  radiant  vista  of  the  realm  before  us, 

With  one  rapt  moment  given  to  see  and  hear. 
Ah  !  who  would  fear  ? 

Were  we  quite  sure 
To  find  the  peerless  friend  who  left  us  lonely. 
Or  there,  by  some  celestial  stream  as  pure, 
To  gaze  in  eyes  that  here  were  love-lit  only — 
This  weary  mortal  coil,  were  we  quite  sure. 
Who  would  endure  ? 


How  empty  learning,  and  how  vain  is  art. 
But  as  it  minds  the  life,  and  guides  the  heart. 
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The  Monthly  was  first  pre- 
sented to  the  public  as  "  an  out- 
let for  whatever  facility  of  ex- 
pression, or  power  of  thought " 
the  members  of  the  Society 
should  possess.  As  a  vehicle  of 
thought,  however,  it  is  not  con- 
fined to  professor  and  student 
merely,  but  is  intended  as  a 
means  of  communication  between 
the  alumni  and  other  old  students. 
It  shall  contain,  also,  interest- 
ing bits  of  history  relative  to  the 
great  and  good  whose  souls  were 
first  inspired  with  laudable  ambi- 
tion at  this  classic  Hill.  Many, 
cherishing  fondest  recollections 
of  their  alma  mater,  have  con- 
tributed   to    our    pages,    and    we 


appreciate  these  testimonials  of 
kind  regard.  Why  do  not  the 
present  members  of  college  con- 
tribute more  freely?  Is  it  for  lack 
of  invitation?  Then  we  cheerfully 
solicit  any  jottings  concerning 
the  boys,  notes  of  events  in  col- 
lege, and  occasional  contributions 
of  your  best  Society  effusions — 
all  subject,  certainly,  to  our  criti- 
cism. 

Memorial  Hall. 

We  are  greatly  pleased  to  learn 
from  President  Battle  that  there 
is  every  prospect  of  Memorial 
Hall  being  finished  so  as  to  allow 
?,  of  the  present  Senior  class, 
to  speak  his  valedictory  therein, 
and  the  other  members  to  try 
their  lung  power  in  the  vast 
auditorium.  The  plan  of  having 
tablets  in  honor  of  the  great  and 
good  men  of  the  Trustees  and 
Faculty  and  Alumni  meets  with 
general  favor. 

Already  we  learn  that  the 
relations  of  such  men  as  Judge 
Archibald  Murphy,  Governor 
Samuel  Johnston, Governor  More- 
head,  Senator  Benjamin  Hawkins, 
Governor  Wm.  Hawkins,  General 
Bryan  Grimes,  Judge  Battle, 
Bartlett  Yancey,  Dr.  Wm.  Hoop- 
er, and  two  dozen  others  of  like 
lofty  character  have  secured  such 
tablets,  and  others  will  doubtless 
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."ollow.  We  have  never  heard  of 
any  scheme  which  will,  we  think, 
tend  more  to  stimulate  the  love 
of  our  State  history,  infuse  into 
our  people  greater  State  pride, 
and  more  surely  nerve  our  youth 
to  emulation  of  worthy  deeds 
than  this. 

The  Hall  will  be  a  grand  one — 
the  grandest  in  the  South.  Great 
rafters — exact  semi-circles— built 
like  the  arches  of  the  best  rail 
road  bridges,  with  a  diameter  of 
128  feet,  and  reaching  towards 
the  skies  over  60  feet,  will  hold  the 
roof;  not  a  column  will  obstruct 
the  view  in  a  hall  so  large  that  I 
either  of  our  University  buildings, 
placed  in  it  centre  to  centre,  could 
be  whirled  around  without  touch- 
ing the  walls,  while  the  great 
beams  of  the  rafters — there  will 
be  no  plastering — will  be  as  high 
above  the  floor  as  the  eaves  of  the 
South  Building.  The  roof  will  be 
perfectly  safe,  for  the  great  arches 
rest  on  the  basement  walls,  bear- 
ing no  pressure  on  the  side 
walls.  2,500  persons  can  be  com- 
fortable seated,  while  4,000  could 
be  packed  by  utilizing  the  aisles. 

What  shall  be  done  with  Ger- 
rard  Hall  will  be  settled  hereafter. 
We  suggest  that  it  would  make  a 
capital  museum.  The  present 
museum  room  is  too  high  above 
ground.  It  is  not  large  enough. 
Gerrard  Hall  would  afford  suffi- 
cient space  and  the  lighting  is  all 
that  could  be  desired. 


FROM  THE  GOVERNOR. 

[We  take  the  liberty  to  publish  the 
following  letter  from  the  (Governor  to  a 
member  of  our  staff.  Coming  as  it  does 
from  our  commonwealth's  Chief  Execu- 
tive, we  appreciate  it  much,  and  thank 
his  Excellency  most  sincerely  for  the  ex- 
pressions of  good  opinion  and  wise  coun- 
sel which  it  contains. — Ed.  ] 

North  Carolina,    j 

Executive  Department,  v 

Raleigh,  Jan.  21,  '84.    ) 

Mr.  , 


One  of  the  Eds.  University  Monthly, 
Chapel  Hill,  X .  (".." 

My  Dear  Young  Friend: 

I  have  read  with  a  great  deal  of 
interest  the  January  copy  of  the 
University  Monthly,  and  I 
am  so  well  pleased  with  it  that  I 
send  you  enclosed  a  year's  sub- 
scription. The  magazine  is  cred- 
itable to  the  young  gentlemen 
by  whom  it  is  edited,  and  an 
honor  to  the  University.  It  was 
to  me  both  instructive  and  inter- 
esting. Its  editors  deserve  suc- 
cess. 

While  our  State  has  had  its 
great  jurists  and  lawyers,  its 
splendid  orators  and  distinguished 
statesmen,  it  has  always  felt  a 
want  of  accurate  and  eminent 
writers.  No  State  is  richer  in 
colonial  records  of  patriots  and 
heroes.  No  State-  can  boast  of 
nobler  deeds  of  brave  sons  and 
lovely  daughters.  No  State  can 
excel  ours  in  climate  and  the 
sources  of  wealth,  in  loft\-  moun- 
tains and  fertile  plains,  and  yet  so 
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little  has  been  written  about  all 
these  that  we,  and  especially  the 
people  outside  of  the  State,  are 
just  becoming  familiar  with  what 
ought  to  have  been  well  known 
years  ago.  To  what  else  can  this 
be  attributed  as  much  as  a  want 
of  men  gifted  as  writers  and 
devoted  to  it  as  a  life  work.  If 
the  University  Monthly  shall 
lead  some  of  its  editors  or  others 
of  the  students  of  the  University 
into  this  channel  of  thought  and 
activity  a  good  work  will  have 
been  done  for  the  State.  Other 
States  preserve  in  history  and  in 
song  the  deeds  and  fame  of  her 
distinguished  dead  and  the  very 
form  of  them  in  bronze  and  mar- 
ble and  painting.  How  many 
biographers  of  North  Carolina's 
eminent  dead  can  be  found?  How 
many  of  them  can  be  found 
adorning  our  public  buildings  to 
remind  and  encourage  the  living? 
When  shall  this  noble  work  of 
preserving  the  works  of  our  noble 
ancestors  begin?  Where  else 
should  it  better  begin  than  at 
ourUniversityfrom  which  so  many 
of  these  distinguished  men  have 
gone  forth  to  begin  their  work? 

Let  me  beg  you  to  waste  not 
an  hour  nor  neglect  an  opportu- 
nity for  improvement. 

With  best  wishes  for  the  Uni- 
versity, its  Monthly,  its  students 
and  yourself, 

I  am  your  friend, 

Thos.  J.  JARVIS. 


Joarnal  of  the  Scientific  Society. 

We  understand  that  the  Journal 
of  the  MitcJiell  Scientific  Society 
will  appear  during  the  coming 
summer.  It  is  to  be  published 
annually,  and  the  committee, 
having  its  publication  in  charge, 
will  be  able  to  give  more  time 
and  attention  to  it  during  vaca- 
tion. This  journal  is  to  contain 
all  the  papers  presented  to  the 
society  by  members  on  original 
observations,  researches,  &c,  and 
will  serve  as  a  means  of  placing 
on  record  all  such  scientific  work 
in  North  Carolina.  Already  a 
number  of  such  papers  have  been 
presented  and  more  have  been 
promised,  so  that  the  first  issue  of 
the  journal  is  assured  of  much 
valuable  matter. 


From  London. 


A  correspondent  of  The  State 
Chronicle,  writing  from  London, 
speaks  very  pleasantly  as  fol- 
lows: 

English  readers  are  looking  forward 
with  some  curiosity  to  read  what  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold  may  say  about  the  re- 
public and  its  people.  He  is  no  less  plain 
spoken  than  Mr.  Edward  Freeman,  the 
historian,  and  is  a  man  of  much  keener 
insight.  On  the  other  hand  it  has  been 
frequently  talked  of  here  in  literary  cir- 
cles that  your  accomplished  minister, 
Mr.  James  Russel'  Lowell,  may  write, 
whenever  by  political  changes  or  other 
reasons  he  goes  home  again,  some  of  the 
most  interesting  essays  on  English  life 
and  thought  ever  written  by  a  brother 
across  the  sea.  .  . 
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In  the  early  days  of  the  Republic  it 
was,  I  believe,  the  boast  of  your  South- 
ern States  that  they  sent  to  foreign  courts 
the  fittest  representatives  of  the  new  na- 
tion. The  fame  of  the  early  Southern 
ministers  to  England  is  not  yet  dead. 
But  the  United  States  never  sent  here 
in  official  capacity  or  otherwise  so  erudite 
a  scholar,  such  a  man  of  the  world  and 
so  apt  a  writer  and  speaker  (to  say  noth- 
ing of  his  poetic  gifts)  as  Mr.  Lowell. 
English  scholarship  has  held  American 
scholarship  in  much  higher  regard  than 
ever  before  since  he  made  himself  so 
honorably  at  home  in  Britain. 

Just  here  we  desire  to  return 
thanks  to  the  Chronicle  for  the 
complimentary  way  in  which  it 
mentioned  us  in  its  issue  of  Jan. 
19th.  We  also  assure  its  genial 
and  talented  editor  that  none 
appreciate  the  Chronicle  s  excel- 
lency and  vivacity  better  than  we. 

Write  for  the  Press. 

There  are  many  who  speak 
with  comparative  ease  in  ordinary 
conversation,  and  when  on  the 
stump  appear  to  some  advantage, 
but  in  attempting  to  write  their 
thoughts  on  paper  are  unable  to 
express  themselves  intelligently 
and  elegantly. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  discuss 
the  many  causes  of  this  awkward- 
ness, nor  to  speak  of  all  the 
remedies  for  the  evil.  Such  a 
discussion  would  be  out  of  place, 
as  it  would  require  many  pages 
to  do  it  justice.  Some  men  are 
born  to  excel  in  whatever  they 
undertake,    others    are    born     to 


excel  in  nothing.  All  men  are 
not  born  equal.  But  here  is  the 
satisfaction — any  faculty  may  be 
cultivated.  Practice  may  not 
make  perfect,  but  it  is  the  surest 
way  to  approach  perfection. 

We  make  this  suggestion  and 
vouch  that  certainly  some  advan- 
tage will  result.  Write  for  your 
home  papers.  The  work  required 
in  college  lays  the  foundation, 
but  for  lack  of  time  it  proves  to 
be  in  some  degree  theoretical. 
Society  work  is  a  valuable 
auxiliary,  but  affords  too  little 
practice.  Then  write  to  your 
home  papers.  Tell  the  people 
about  the  visitors  to  the  Hill, 
the  new  apparatus,  methods  of 
instruction,  general  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  Professors,  outlook 
for  the  future  of  the  institution, 
and  a  thousand  other  things  of 
interest  to  the  people  at  home. 
Describe  the  Roaring  Fountain, 
which  did  not  roar  and  tell  how 
it  has  been  made  roar.  Speak  of 
Otey's  Retreat,  Piney  Prospect 
and  our  beautiful  Campus. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  people 
of  the  State  know  so  little  of  the 
surroundings  at  the  University, 
and  of  the  institution  itself. 
Write  up  these  things  and  you 
will  interest  the  people,  advertise 
the  University,  and  benefit  your- 
self by  this  practice  in  composi- 
j  tion.  Practice,  after  all,  is  the 
j  keynote  to  success  in  this  branch 
of  literature. 
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It  Is  a  source  of  great  mortifica- 
tion to  us  that  several  glaring 
typographical  errors  should  have 
■occurred  in  our  issue  for  Jan.  The 
editorial  on  "France  and  the 
Tong-king  War"  was  prepared 
with  some  care,  and  our  chagrin 
at  the  murderous  appearance  of  a 
part  of  it  can  hardly  be  imag- 
ined. It  was  owing  to  the  loss  of 
the  proof  sheets  in  the  mails,  or 
utter  carelessness  of  the  printers. 
At  all  events,  they  did  not  reach 
us.  We  dislike  to  make  such 
•statements,  knowing  that  a  criti- 
cising public  rarely  excuses  seem- 
ing carelessness.  As  the  errors 
in  this  case,  however,  were  totally 
unavoidable  on  our  part,  we  make 
the  explanation. 


State  Exposition, 

The  project  of  the  State  Expo- 
sition is  still  booming.  Col, 
Pardee,  who  took  such  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  Boston  and 
Atlanta  Exposition,  recently 
addressed  a  large  audience  in 
Raleigh  on  "  Expositions  and 
their  Benefits."  He  said  that 
North  Carolina's  exhibit  at  Bos- 
ton "  was  a  complete  picture  of 
the  resources  of  the  State,  a 
panoramic  view,  in  fact."  At  the 
same  meeting  speeches  were 
made  by  Capt.  Ashe,  of  the 
News-Observer,  Capt.  Stamps, 
and  Mr.  C.  M.  Busbee.  Col. 
Pardee  is  editor  of  the  New  Ha- 
ven Palladium,  and  is  one  of  the 


most  enthusiastic  promoters  and 
supporters  of  expositions  in  the 
whole  country.  The  North  Car- 
olina press  is  indebted  to  him  for 
many  favors  and  courtesies  shown 
them  while  in  Boston. 

The  Chronicle  nominates  Mr, 
j.  S.  Carr,  an  alumnus  of  the 
University,  for  the  Presidency  of 
our  State  Exposition.  We  hearti- 
ly concur  in  the  nomination. 
Let  the  work  go  bravely  on. 


Comte  de  Paris. 


We  stated  in  our  last  that  Comte 
de  Paris  will  probably  be  some 
day  king  of  France.  Who  is  he? 
We  will  explain. 

The  ill  fated  Louis  XVI,  and  his 
Austrian  .wife,  Marie  Antoinettes, 
had  a  son,  Louis,  who  died  in  1795 
from  bad  treatment  by  his  jailor. 
On  the  monarchical  theory  he 
became  Louis  XVII,  though  he 
never  actually  ascended  the  throne 
On  the  defeat  of  Napoleon  the 
eldest  surviving  brother  of  Louis 
XVI.  ascended  the  throne  with 
the  name  of  Louis  XVIII.  As 
he  died  without  issue  Charles  of 
Artois,  his  brother,  became  king, 
under  the  title  of  Charles  X.  He 
left  a  son,  the  Due  de  Berri,  and 
the  late  Comte  de  Chambord  was 
the  son  of  the  Due  de  Berri— the 
last  of  the  elder  line  of  the  Bour- 
bons. 

Comte  de  Paris  is  a  son  of  the  Due 
j  d'Orleans,  the  eldest  son  of  Louis 
1  Philippe,  once  king  of  France. 
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Louis  Philippe  was  an  Orleanist 
—son  of  Philippe  Flgalite,  the 
profligate  Due  d'Orleans,  be- 
headed during  the  French  Revo- 
lution. He  was  a  Bourbon  also, 
but  of  the  younger  branch,  hence 
not  entitled  to  the  French  throne 
by  his  blood,  but  by  the  election 
of  the  people,  after  the  enforced 
abdication  of  Charles  X.  Hence 
he  always  called  himself  "  King  of 
the  French."  As  Comte  de  Paris 
is  his  heir  and  Comte  de  Chambord 
died  without  issue,  he  inherits  the 
rights  of  both  the  elder  Bourbons 
and  Orleans  branches. 

The  Spanish  Bourbons  are  bet- 
ter entitled  by  mere  blood  to  the 
French  throne,  supposing  the  re- 
public to  fail,  than  the  Comte  de 
Paris,  as  they  are  descendants 
from  a  grand-son  of  Louis  XIV, 
older  than  the  ancestors  of  the 
Orleans  princes.  But  this  elder 
brother  was  made  King  of  Spain 
under  the  name  of  Philip  V.,  on 
the  condition  that  he  should 
renounce,  for  himself  and  his 
heirs  all  title  to  the  throne  of 
France.  The  King  of  Spain  and 
Don  Carlos  are  thus  excluded, 
leaving  Comte  de  Paris  with  the 
best  title.  As'  we  said  in  our  last 
issue,  he  is  a  very  able  and  politic 
prince,  living  in  France  in  im- 
mense wealth,  writing  the  history 
of  our  recent  war,  the  best  so  far 
published. 

The  Due  d'  Auniale,  who  is  one 
of  the  ablest  of  the  French   eren- 


erals,  one  of  the  wealthiest  men 
in  France,  is  uncle  of  the  Compte 
de  Paris.  The  name  of  the  latter 
is  Louis  Philippe  Albert.  His 
father,  the  Due  d'  Orleans,  was 
killed  1842  near  Paris,  by  being 
thrown  from  his  carriage.  His 
mother,  the  princess  of  the  house 
of  Mecklenburg  Schwerin  was 
a  wise  and  loving  mother,  and 
raised  her  two  sons,  Comte  de 
Paris  and  Due  de  Chartres,  with 
great  care  for  their  mental  and 
moral  education. 


Why  this  Thusness? 

The  role  of  Rip  Van  Winkle 
has  been  played  long  enough. 
The  time  has  come  when  we 
must  be  progressive.  It  is  our 
purpose  to  aid  in  ever)'  good 
work,  so  far  as  in  us  lies,  but  we 
are  as  intent  on  combatting  to 
the  bitter  end  anything  which,  in 
our  opinion,  will  not  stand  the  tests 
of  truth  and  right.  In  a  special 
way  we  are  determined  to  protest 
against  those  things  which  we 
believe  detrimental  to  the  inter- 
ests of  our  institution.  We  shall 
raise  our  voice  to  oppose  any 
encroachment  upon  the  rights  of 
a  student,  or  that  which  debars 
him  from  his  prerogatives.  Our 
opinions  are  students'  views  of 
things,  to  be  sure,  but  as  student! 
we  are  jealous  of  our  rights,  and 
arc  convinced  that  when  our 
forbearance  ceases    to  lie  a  virtue 
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complaints  from  us  will  receive 
attention. 

This  time  we  shall  not  call 
attention  to  college  authorities, 
but  to  those  who  seem  forgetful 
that  students  are  human  beings 
of  average  sensibility. 

Every  one  knows  that  the  first 
days  of  this  term  were  rainy, 
cold,  bitter  days.  A  real  blizzard 
from  the  Northwest. 

Passengers  coming  to  the  Hill 
by  rail  leave  the  great  through 
route  at  University  Station,  and 
come  then  on  the  far-famed  Uni- 
versity Lightning  Express,  a  dis- 
tance of  ten  miles.  Quite  fre- 
quently the  entire  distance  is 
made  in  exactly  59  minutes.  The 
riding  is  fast  enough,  we  confess, 


when  we  consider  the  point  of 
safety.  On  one  or  more  evenings 
during  the  blizzard  weather,  not  a 
spark  of  fire  could  be  found  in 
any  coach  on  the  line.  Such 
utter  carelessness  does  in- 
jury to  health,  subjects  one  to 
great  discomfort,  reflects  dis- 
credit on  the  University  R.  R. 
Company,  and  shows  that  a 
looseness  exists  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  road  which  is  seem- 
ingly inexcusable,  and  deserving 
the  censure  of  a  traveling  public. 
We  trust  that  it  may  not  be  nec- 
essary again  to  speak  thus  of  an 
institution  which  should  be  one  of 
our  greatest  conveniences.  The 
future  action  of  the  authorities, 
however,  will  decide  this  matter. 


AMONG  OUR  EXCHANGES. 


We  are  in  receipt  of  a  very 
handsome  card  announcing  the 
celebration  of  the  49th  anniversary 
of  the  Euzelian  and  Philomathe- 
sian  Societies,  Wake  Forest  Col- 
lege, Feb.  15.  Query  for  debate: 
*'  Do  the  signs  of  the  times  indi- 
cate a  long  life  for  our  Republic  ?" 

*  # 
The  St.  Mary's  Sentinel,  Ken- 
tucky, contains  an  epitome  of  the 
life  of  Henry  W.  Longfellow.  It 
is  short,  but  crowded  full  of 
historic  facts  written  in  the  most 
orderly  and  concise  manner.  The 
essay  closes  with  the  preface  to 
"  Evangeline," 


"This  is  the  forest  primeval, 

The  murmuring  pines  and  the  hemlocks." 

The  Virginia  University  Mag~ 
asine  contains  several  contribu- 
tions that  would  do  credit  to 
many  reviews  that  make  much 
greater  pretentions.  From  them 
we  would  select  as  at  once  con- 
spicuous for  their  skillful  argument 
and  fair  and  conclusive  statements 
the  "  Medical  Education  of  Wo- 
men," and  the  "  Life  of  Anthony 
Trollope."  These  are  among  the 
leading  articles  of  the  month,  but 
few  of  our  exchanges  can  claim 
abler  ones.     The  "  Inter-collegi- 
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ana"  editor  seems  wonderfully 
surprised  to  learn  of  the  suppres- 
sion of  hazing  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  adding  that 
he  had  never  heard  before  that 
such  a  practice  had  ever  existed 
at  the  South.  The  gentleman 
seems  unfamiliar  with  the  history 
of  his  own  institution. 

January  number  of  Electra  ful- 
fills entirely  the  extravagant 
expectations  we  had  entertained 
of  the  Leap  Year  issue.  Wheth- 
er its  editresses  are  cognizant  of 
the  fact  that  this  is  their  year  to 
boom,  or  whether  their  enterpris- 
ing spirit  is  due  to  their  devotion 
to  literature  per  se,  we  have  no 
right  to  guess.  Whatever  the 
motive  the  result  is  the  same; 
they  have  raised  their  magazine 
to  a   rank   over  which  few  others 

can  justly  claim  precedence. 
* 

The  American  Protectionist, 
published  every  Saturday  at  32 
Warren  St.,  New  York,  is  an  able 
exponent  of  the  cause  to  which 
it  is  devoted.  It  advocates  the 
cause  of  Protection,  and  fights 
With  desperate  courage  the  cause 
of  Revenue  Reform.  It  is  partial 
but  fair.  It  has  a  principle  and 
acts  upon  it.  We  can  hardly 
hope  to  believe  all  we  see  in  its 
columns,  nevertheless  we  are  glad 
to  have  it  on  our  table,  it  keeps  in 
mind  the  fact  that  there  are  two 
sides  to  the  question  that  is  puz- 
zling the  politicians  of  the  day. 


The  North  Carolina  Teacher, 
the  Richmond  Literary  Miscella- 
ny, the  Occident,  the  Athenian) 
Educator  contain  some  excellent 
reading  matter.  We  regret  that 
the}'  arrived  too  late  to.  receive 
due  attention. 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  Critic  and  Good  Literature 
have  effected  a  consolidation  of 
titles  and  matter.  The  distinc- 
tive characteristics  of  the  two 
reviews,  it  is  claimed,  have  been 
preserved  in  the  new  issue  bear- 
ing joint  name. 

Matthew  Arnold  on  his  return 
to  England  will  be  made  Secreta- 
ry of  the  Educational  Department 
at  a  salary  of  $10,000  a  year. 

Since  the  death  of  Tourgenieff. 
the  Russian  Novelist,  it  has  be- 
come the  fashion  in  England  to 
read  and  admire  his  writings  that 
had  hitherto  hardly  grained  a 
passing  notice.  This  freak  of 
fashion  has  in  many  cases  led  to 
the  study  of  the  Russian  language 
in  order  to  more  fully  appreciate 
his  genius.  This  is  one  of  the 
many  instances  where  dying 
makes  a  man  celebrated. 

Prof.  J.  V.  Heitman,  of  Trinity 

College,  is  publishing  his  history 
of  North  Carolina  in  the  Educa- 
tional Journal  The  first  chapter 
has  already  appeared. 

Under  the  head  of  "Our  Wo- 
men in  the  War,"  the  News  and 
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Courier,  Charleston,  S.  C,  hopes 
to  publish  fifty  or  more  sketches 
written  by  Southern  women,  re- 
lating to  matters  of  actual  ex- 
perience during  the  wan  This 
promises  to  be  a  novel  and  inter- 
esting chapter  in  Southern  history. 

John  B.  Alden,  New  York,  has 
sent  us  his  new  price  list  of  books. 
His  publications  have  wrought  a 
"  literary  revolution  "  indeed.  His 
astonishingly  low  prices  for  the 
best  of  books  will  enable  any  one 
who  has  a  will  to  do  so  to  purchase 
a  library  of  unusual  size. 

Hurbert  H.  Bancroft  is  in  Mex- 
ico with  some  aids  collecting 
materials  for  his  History  of  the 
Pacific  States.  The  government 
has  opened  up  its  archives  to  his 
secretaries,  and  presented  him 
with  six  thousand  volumes,  of 
which  many  are  very  rare  and 
valuable. 

S.  S.  Cox  is  about    beginning  a 


seems  to  have  been  inspired  by 
Leap  Year.  The  style  of  Messrs. 
Estes  and  Lauriat's,  N.  Y.,  is  a 
heart  suspended  from  a  gilded 
arrow,  and  containing  a  suitable 
expression  of  love  for  each  day 
of  .the  year. 

Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.,  have  just  ready  the  hand- 
somest volume  the  new  year  can 
lay  claim  to.  It  is  the  last  ex- 
tended work  of  Longfellow,  the 
dramatic  poem  Michael  Angelo. 
This  poem  was  written  mainly 
about  ten  years  before  its  author's 
death,  but  was  kept  from  the 
press  by  him  for  occasional  re- 
vision. It  is  now  fully  and 
worthily  illustrated,  showing  the 
highest  type  of  art  both  in  design 
and  execution. 


Washington  Irving. 

The  writings  of  the  most  hon- 
ored of  American  authors  are  at 
last  made  accessible  to  all  readers, 
and  in    such  varied  and    beautiful 


history  of  the  United  States  from  j  forms  as  tQ  ddight  the  most  fas. 
Buchanan's  administration  to  the  tidious  ^^  and  at  prices  SQ  low 
present  time.  Its  publication,  it  j  ag  tQ  be  an  ast0nishment  to  book- 
is  thought,  will  in  a  measure  serve  |  buyerS)  amj  a  consternation  to 
as  a  contrast  of  political  views  book.sellerSi  of  whom  the  "  Lit- 
with  the  forthcoming  work  of 
Mr.     Blaine    covering    the    same 


period. 

There  is  no  end  to  the  variety 
of  calendars  for  1884.  They  are 
political,  historical,  agricultural, 
devotional  and    matrimonial.     A 


erary  Revolution"  makes  no  ac- 
count. As  examples,  we  have 
"  The  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hol- 
low" for  three  cents,  "  Wolfert's 
Roost"  ten  cents,  "  The  Sketch 
Book"  20  cents, — these  in  paper 
binding  but  large  type;  in  neat  or 


Cupid  calendar  is  a  novelty  which  ;  elegant  cloth  or  half  Russia  bind- 
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ings,  his  "  Choice  Works"  are 
published  at  prices  varying  from 
30  to  45  cents,  and  his  complete 
works  (excepting  "  Life  of  Wash- 
ington") in  the  superb  Caxton 
Edition,  six  volumes,  over  5,000 
pages,  choice  typography,  elegant 
binding,  for  only  $4.  Specimen 
pages  or  large  descriptive  cata- 
logue are  sent  to  any  applicant 
on  request,  and  orders  over  $5  in 
amount  are  filled  to  be  paid  for 
after  arrival  and  examination,  on 
reasonable  evidence  of  good  faith 
being  given.  Address  John  B. 
ALDEN,Publisher,i8VeseyStreet, 
New  York. 


January  Choice  Literature. 

The  January  issue  of  this  excel- 
lent magazine,  which  begins  a 
new  volume,  contains  the  follow- 
ing interesting  and  valuable  array 
of  contents:  The  New  Hero,  by 
Theodore  Watts,  an  entertaining 
study  on  the  way  poets  and  artists 
treat  child-life;  The  Political  Con- 
dition of  Spain,  by  an  eminent 
Spanish  authority;  Luther  in  Poli- 
tics by  Karl  Blind,  one  of  the 
most  scholarly  and  brilliant  of 
English  essayists;  Alexander 
Von  Humbolt,  a  biographical  and 
critical  study  by  the  President  of 
the  University  of  Berlin;  The 
Ethics  of  Ariosto,  a  delightful 
and  scholarly  study  by  E.  M. 
Clerk;  Evolutionary  Ethics  and 
Christianity,  a  very  strong  article 
by  Goldwin   Smith;   Ancient    In- 


ternational Law,  by  H.  Brougham 
Leech,  one  of  the  highest  living 
authorities;  Outcast  Russia,  a  very 
powerful  and  harrowing  article  by 
the  imprisoned  Price  Krapotkine. 
Also  briefer  entertaining  and  valu- 
ble  articles;  In  Milford  Sound,  by 
Harriet  Kaye  ;  The  Scramble  for 
Wealth,  by  a  London  Artisan; 
Popular  Banking,  and  People's 
Banks,  from  Chamber's  Journal, 
giving  especially  valuable  infor- 
mation concerning  people's  banks 
in  Germany;  Reminiscences  of 
Thorwaldsen  ;  Evolution  and 
Mind;  and  Science  Notes,  by  W. 
M.  Williams.  All  this,  in  large 
type,  and  excellent  magazine 
form,  for  ten  cents,  or  monthly  at 
$1  per  year.  JOHN  B.  ALDEN, 
Publisher,  18  Vesey  Street,  New 
York. 

"Whispering  Pines." — By  John  H. 
Bonner,  Washington,  D.  C.  A  Bren- 
tano  &  Co.  Price,  Paper  75  cents, 
Cloth  $1.25. 

This  is  a  pleasant  little  volume, 
and  will  well  repay  a  careful  pe- 
rusal. The  author  seems  possess- 
ed of  the  true  strains  of  the  poet- 
ical feeling.  Some  of  the  shorter 
poems  are  peculiarly  full  of 
thoughtful  and  musical  flowing 
sentiments,  mixed  with  a  little 
slumberous  dreaminess;  as  in 
"Moonrise  in  the  Pines."  "Hunt- 
ing Muscadines"  on  the  Yadkin 
river  is  the  title  of  one  short 
poem.  How  natural  the  poem  is 
to  <>ne  who   lias   paddled  "on  the 
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gentle  Yadkin  in  an  olden-time 
canoe;"  who  has  tasted  those 
"ripe,  delicious  muscadines,"  and 
the  luscious  lips  of  "one  blue- 
eyed,  golden-tressed  Sue." 

The  author  pathetically  por- 
trays the  tender  sadness  which 
clusters  around  the  memories  of 
childhood's  haunts.  Every  home- 
loving  heart  gently  swells  at  the 
mention  of  those  sweetly  sad  re- 
collections, and  North  Carolini- 
ans, who  know  what  home  is,  are 
glad  to  welcome  to  their  fireside 
so  fruitful  a  volume.  The  author 
— a  true  Carolinian  —  expresses 
the  desire  "to  rest  beneath  those 
trees    in    whose    dark    shade  the 


first  loved  of  my  life  are  laid." 
The  book  is  filled  with  beautiful 
and  tender  poems,  which  would 
engage,  as  the  MONTHLY  thinks, 
the  lyrical  ears  of  the  "tuneful 
Nine."  What  grander  sentiment 
can  move  a  child  of  the  Old  North 
State  than  this  : 

When  wintry  days  are  dark  and  drear 

And  all  the  forest  ways  grow  still, 
When  gray  snow-laden  clouds  appear 

Along  the  bleak  horizon  hill, 

When  cattle  all  are  snugly  penned, 

And  sheep  go  hudling  together, 
When  steady  streams  of  smoke  ascend 

From  farm-house  chimneys — in  such  weather 

Give  me  old  Carolina's  own, 
A  great  log-house,  a  great  hearthstone, 
A  cheering  pipe  of  cob  or  briar, 
And  a  red,  leaping  light'ood  fire. 


COLLEGE  RECORD. 


According  to  the  new  schedule 
the  Phi.  Library  will  be  open  on 
Wednesdays  15  to  16  o'clock,  and 
Saturdays  14  to  16,  railroad  time. 

A  pleasant  tea-party  was  given 
a  few  evenings  since  by  Mrs.  T. 
W.  Harris.  The  MONTHLY  de- 
sires to  return  thanks  for  an  invi- 
tation, and  wishes  to  say,  also, 
that  a  nicer  supper  is  seldom 
served,  and  no  one  ever  presided 
more  skillfully  than  did  our  hos- 
tess.    It  was  a  delightful  evening. 

We  learn  that  the  sub-faculty 
will  hold  a  meeting  for  the  pur- 
pose of  organizing  sometime  soon. 


Candidates  for  the  chairmanship 
are  numerous  and  still  on  the  in- 
crease. The  excitement  is  getting 
so  intense  that  we  apprehend 
trouble.  Keep  cool,  gentlemen, 
and  bide  your  time.  However, 
unless  the  wild  man  gets  too  fe- 
rocious and  gobbles  up  the  sque- 
dunk,  we  hope  that  everything 
will  turn  out  all  right. 

We  learn  that  Dr.  Mangum, 
sometime  during  the  present  ses- 
sion,will  give  to  the  Moral  Philos- 
ophy class  a  series  of  lectures  on 
Choosing  a  Vocation.  We  shall 
look  forward  with  a  great  deal  of 
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pleasure  to  these  lectures,  as  the 
Doctor  never  fails  to  both  interest 
and  instruct.  The  students  will 
always  receive  kindly  any  advice 
he  may  give,  knowing  that  it 
comes  from  a  heart  that  beats 
warmly  for  the  best  interest  of 
the  young. 

The  attendance  at  the  regular 
evening  meetings  of  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  has  been  quite  flattering.  The 
officers  for  the  present  session  are: 

J.  A.  Bryan,  President. 

O.  B.  Eaton,  Vice  President. 

L.  Vann,  Cor.  Secretary. 

C.  F.  Smith,  Rec.  Secretary. 

H.  L.  Green,  Treasurer. 

At  the  request  of  several  stu- 
dents, Mrs.  Dr.  Harris  has  organ- 
ized a  class  in  Conversational 
French.  The  class  now  has  eight 
members,  comprising  representa- 
tives of  the  four  classes  in  Col- 
lege. Mrs.  Harris  learned  to 
speak  french  in  Paris,  and  has  the 
correct  pronunciation.  She  teach- 
es the  Sauveur  method — the  one 
used  in  the  Boston  School  of 
Modern  Languages,  which  is  in- 
deed the  natural  method.  Why 
not  secure  her  services  for  the 
Normal  School? 

The  class  will  organize  a  French 
Club  to  enable  them  to  put  in 
practice  what  they  learn.  They 
recite  on  Tuesdays  and  Thurs- 
days, 14^  to  15^  o'clock. 

Prof.  C.  D.  Grandy,  at  his  death, 
bequeathed   to  the   Phi.    Library 


his  valuable  library.  It  includes 
a  good  many  books  on  general 
literature,  while  its  collection  of 
scientific  works  is  especially  valu- 
ble.  This  last  testimonial  of  his 
love  and  regard  for  his  old  society 
will  long  be  cherished  by  its  mem- 
bers. 

'•  Birthington's  Wash-day,"  as 
our  old  friend  Tom  Vance  used  to 
say,  will  soon  be  upon  us.  Mr. 
Bryan,  the  orator  of  the  day,  will 
no  doubt  give  us  a  good  speech. 
Mr.  Love  will  introduce  the  speak- 
er, while  Messrs.  Sterling,  Ruffin 
and  Bryan  Grimes  are  the  clever 
and  polite  marshals  who  will  have 
the  general  oversight  of  affairs. 
Music  will  be  furnished  by  an  Ital- 
ian string  band.  We  hope  to  see 
on  "  the  Hill  "  a  good  many  visi- 
tors from  neighboring  towns.  To 
all  who  are  thinking  of  coming, 
we  would  say:  Come  without  fail, 
and  we  pledge  ourselves  to  make 
things  pleasant  for  you. 

The  third  monthly  meeting  of 
the  Mitchell  Society  was  held  on 
Saturday,  Jan.  12th,  and  the  Nat- 
ural    History    lecture-room     was 

j  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity. 
After  a  brief  introductory  expla- 
nation by  Prof.  Venable,  of  the 
molecular  theory   ami   what    was 

1  understood  by  the  term  molecule, 
Prof.  Gore  gave  a  description  of 
some  of  the  more  remarkable 
properties  of  these  molecules  in 
rarefied  gases,  illustrating  them  by 
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a  number  of  beautiful  experiments. 
These  extremely  attenuated  gases 
constitute  what  is  sometimes  call- 
ed Radiant  Matter,  or  the  Fourth 
State  of  Matter.  Extremely  rare- 
fied, Prof.  Gore  called  these  gases, 
yet  some  of  his  figures  as  to  the 
number  of  molecules  left  in  them 
were  "  prodigious,"  as  Dominie 
Sampson  would  say.  In  lieu  of 
Dr.  Harris,  who  was  prevented  by 
professional  calls  from  reading  a 
promised  paper,  Dr.  Venable  gave 
an  account  of  some  of  the  theories 
as  to  the  cause  of  the  remarkable 
sky-coloring  seen  at  sunset  and 
sunrise  during  the  past  two  months. 
The  theories  of  cosmic  dust,  aque- 
ous vapor  and  volcanic  dust  were 
all  taken  up  and  considered  with 
their  pros  and  cons,  the  balance 
of  evidence  being  decidedly  in  fa- 
vor of  the  last.  So  far  as  our 
knowledge  went  at  present,  it 
seemed  to  be  the  dust  of  far  off 
Krakatoa  that  has  been  so  bril- 
liantly dyeing  our  skies  as  well  as 
the  heavens  above  our  cousins 
across  the  waters. 

A  very  interesting  and  carefully 
prepared  account  of  the  formation, 
extent,  character  and  value  of  the 
South  Carolina  phosphate  depos- 
its by  Mr.  H.  B.  Battle,  of  the 
Experiment  Station,  was  also 
read.  Mr.  Battle  adverted  to  the 
possibility  of  discovering  similar 
deposits  in  our  own  State  and  the 
great  benefit  they  would  be  in  pro- 
moting her  agricultural  interests. 


A  paper  by  Prof,  de  Schweinitz 
on  the  chemical  examination  of 
certain  well-waters  in  Chapel  Hill 
was  presented  to  the  Society  and 
noticed  by  the  President  as  prov- 
ing the  purity  and  healthfulness 
of  the  drinking  waters  here.  This 
paper  will  appear  in  the  Journal. 
There  was  also  a  paper  by  Mr.  J. 
C.  Roberts  on  the  Elements  and 
Pseudo-elements  since  1800  with 
dates  of  discovery,  which  gave  an 
insight  into  the  history  of  chemis- 
try and  its  progress  since  that 
date.  And  lastly  an  "  account  of 
the  Storm  of  April  22d,  1883," 
giving  observations  taken  on  it 
at  Chapel  Hill,  a  tracing  of  it 
across  to  the  Pacific  Coast  and 
mention  of  the  damage  done  by 
it.  Over  a  million  dollars  of 
property  was  destroyed  and  three 
hundred  lives  lost,  throughout 
the  United  States.  This  paper 
was  presented  by  Dr.  Venable 
and  both  of  these  last  were  read 
by  title  only,  with  short  notices 
of  their  contents.  After  an- 
nouncing the  programme  for  Feb. 
9th,  the  society  was  adjourned 
until  that  date. 


The  First  to  Take  up  the  Refrain 

On  Saturday  at  21  o'clock  an 
excellent  supper  was  served  to 
the  Law  Class  at  the  home  of 
Hon.  Jno.  Manning.  The  mem- 
bers   were  out  in  full  force,  and 
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every  man  declares  the  Prof,  to 
be  the  most  entertaining  of  men, 
and  his  suppers  the  best.  Such 
exhibitions  of  good  feeling  will 
do  much  towards  keeping  down 
the  cold  barrier  between  professor 
and  student. 


During  the  holidays  we  were 
invited  by  Mr.  Wolfe,  of  Western 
Carolina,  to  test  the  quality  of  an 
excellent  lot  of  apples.  We  did 
justice  to  the  apples,  and  appre- 
ciated them  the  more  when  we 
learned  that  they  grew  in  an 
orchard  once  owned  by  Gov. 
Swain. 

Speaking  of  holiday  boxes,  we 
cannot  fail  to  express  our  grati- 
tude to  Messrs.  Hoskins  and 
Leigh,  of  Perquimans,  for  several 
invitations  to  partake  of  the  good 
things  sent  them  from  home.  In 
justice  we  must  say  that  the  lar- 
gest and  best  arranged  packages 
of  the  season  were  received  by 
these  gentlemen.  They  are  clever 
and  generous  young  men  as  their 
many  friends  will  attest.  Mr.  K. 
Uzzell,  one  of  our  good  declaim- 
ed, was  also  the  recipient  of  a 
box  which  we  enjoyed  much. 
Thanks. 

Some  time  ago  the  editors  of  the 
MONTHLY  offered  a  prize  for  any 
student  who  would  get  the  largest 
number  <>f  subscribers  by  the  1st 
of  Feb.,  and  another  prize  for  the 
one  that  procured  the  next    high- 


est number.  The  first  prize  has 
been  awarded  to  Mr.  N.  G.  Wil- 
liams and  the  second  to  Mr.  A.  J. 
Field.  The  prizes  are  Hudson's 
Shakespeare  and  a  beautiful  edi- 
tion of  Tennyson. 

Elections  for  Commencement 
officers  were  held  in  the  two 
Society  halls  on  Saturday  1 2th. 
The  following  gentlemen  were 
elected: 

REPRESENTATIVES. 

Dialectic  Society. — A.  H.  Eller. 
Buffalo;  F.  F.  Patterson,  Salem; 
O.  B.  Eaton,  Mocksville. 

Philanthropic  Society. — A.  W. 
Long,  Chapel  Hill;  H.  A.  La- 
tham, Greenville;  E.  W.  Pou,  Jr.. 
Smithfield. 

MARSHALS. 

Chief. — Julian  S.  Mann,  Mid- 
dleton. 

Assistants — Di,  E.  M.  Foust, 
Columbia  Factory;  C.  G.  Wright. 
Greensboro;  E.  F.  Strickland, 
Bliss. 

Phi — N.  A.  Sinclair,Plain  View; 
G.  W.  Arrington,  Hilliardston ; 
J.  R.  Monroe.  Favetteville. 

BALI      MANAGERS. 

Chief— W.  A.  Graham.  Char- 
lotte. 

Assistants— Di,  B.  W.  Cabell. 
Va.  ;  A.  E.  Wilson,   Morgan  ton. 

Phi — Geo.  Howard.  Jr..  Tar- 
boro;  C.  T.   Haigh,   Favetteville. 
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Death  of  Mr.  William  J.  Hogan,  Sr. 

The  sudden  death  of  this  worthy 
and  well-known  old  Chapel  Hill- 
San,  in  December  last,  was  greatly 
deplored  by  his  many  friends  here 
and  elsewhere.  For  a  number  of 
years  he  was  engaged  in  the  mer- 
cantile business  in  this  place.  He 
will    be    remembered  kindly    by 


many  old  students  who  boarded 
at  his  house  prior  to  the  war.  It 
was  by  his  kindness  and  generosity 
that  one  of  North  Carolina's  favor- 
ite sons — one  who  holds  a  high 
office  at  Washington  City  to-day 
— was  enabled  to  finish  his  college 
course.  One  by  one  our  old  citi- 
zens are  passing  away.  His  age 
was  about  70. 


PERSONALS. 


The  comet  has  arrived — all  it 
lacks  is  a  tail. 

Lucuis  is  in  love  with  some  body 
at  the  Capital— is  it  not  Strange? 

"Dolly"  says  he  has  no  fears 
about  making  the  Commencement 
ball  a  success,  if  his  "  spike  "  will 
only  become  him. 

Prof.  "Squedunk"  couldn't  get 
"  Cosine  "  to  pronounce  German 
to  suit  him  (Prol.  "  Squedunk.") 
Result — "  Cos."  was  about  to  drop 
a  perpendicular  on  Prof.  "  S." 

"  Br'er  Eason "  would  have 
"  Cotched"  the  Coon  a  few  Sun- 
day evenings  since  if  "Grand  Pa  " 
hadn't  been  ahead  of  him. 

Student  (to  a  member  of  Law 
Class.) — "  Why  is  it  that  you  law 
students  have  such  good  fires  this 
cold  weather  ?  "  M.  L.  C. — "  I 
don't  know  unless  it's  because  we 
have  plenty  of  Wood." 

In  addition  to  other   improve- 


ments we  now  have  Brooks  in  the 
Campus — wonder  if  the  Faculty 
won't  introduce  fish  soon  ? 

It  is  rumored  that  Bro.  Sloan 
will  resume  work  on  the  new 
Auditorium  soon;  at  any  rate 
Pres.  Battle  says  that  our  Com" 
mencement  exercises  next  June 
will  be  held  in  the  Swain  Memo- 
rial Hall. 

T.  R ,  '84.—"  Ajax,  I  know 

you  would  say  a  man's  Sir  name, 

but  what  would  you  call  a  woman's 

Sir  name?  Would'nt  you  say  her 
Madam  name?  " 

We  understand  that  "  Skid " 
has  written  a  long  letter  to 
"  Harve  "  and  spoke  in  touching 
terms  of  the   Souser(ian)    period. 

Soph. — "  Freshman,  how  many 
recitations  are  you  taking?" 
Fresh — "  Only  thirteen.  It  is 
impossible  for  me  to  undertake 
more.  I  have  too  much  oxygen 
in  my  blood." 
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Prof,  of   French — "  Mr.   E 

how  do  you  spell  proceed ?  "     Mr. 

E (with     injured    dignity) — 

"  P-r-o-c-e-d-e."  [Giggle].  Prof. 
— "  now  in  such  words  as  those 
you  are  apt  to  be  misled."  "How 
do  you  spell  recede  f  "  Mr.  E — 
(with  look  of  revenge) — "  R-e- 
c-e-e-d."  [Continued  giggle,  and 
confusion  on  the  part  of  Mr.  E — ]. 

Klutz  is  studying  medicine  in 
New  York.  His  familiar  counte- 
nance will  long  be  remembered 
by  all  Chapel  Hillians. 

D.  S.  Kennedy,  '82,  has  a  flour- 
ishing school  at  Magnolia.  He 
has  lots  of  students,  plenty  of 
girls,  the  prettiest  (he  says)  in 
the  State. 

Frank  Spruill  is  practicing  law 
in  Henderson,  N.  C.  He  has  all 
the  business  that  he  can  manage, 
and,  if  reports  are  true,  he  is  no 
sorry  manager,  either. 

Mess.  Mike  Bradshaw  and  "Ex" 
Ransom,  of  Prof.  Manning's  law 
class,  displayed  their  excellent 
training  to  good  advantage  as 
prosecutors  in  the  suit  of  State 
vs.  Sykes,  last  week.  Gentlemen, 
we  congratulate  you. 

It  is  with  more  than  ordinary 
pleasure  that  we  are  able  to  an- 
nounce the  return  of  our  old 
friend,  Mr.  J.  T.  Strayhorn,  to  the 
Hill  again.  After  spending  a 
pleasant  vacation  of  several 
mouths  he  has  come  back    to   the 


University  to  study  law.  Having, 
as  he  does,  vast  literary  attain- 
ments together  with  oratorical 
powers  of  a  high  order,  he  bids 
fair  to  win  an  enviable  reputation 
in  his  chosen  profession. 

Freshman  (introducing  a  fellow 
Freshman  whose  weight  is  230) — 
"  Dr.  B ,  allow  me  to  intro- 
duce the  man  who  will  carry 
more  weight  with  his  vote  than 
any  other  in  college."  The  same 
Fresh  (the  first  one)  requested  a 
Prof,  to  remove  him  from  the 
I  prep,  class.  He  said  he  liked  the 
I  instruction  well  enough,  but  could 
1  not  stand  the  association.  We 
are  inclined  to  the  opinion  that 
the  aforesaid  Fresh  is  in  the  same 
fix  that  Granny  Bumgarer  said 
the  fellow  was  who  got  sick  from 
eating  too  much  of  her  ginger- 
bread— "not  used  to  such  good 
things." 

President  Battle  shows  us  a 
most  pleasant  letter  to  him  from 
an  old  student,  graduate  of  185 1, 
who  has  sought  his  fortunes  in  the 
far  West,  Frisco  City,  California. 
Judge  Samuel  Ashe  Holmes.  At 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war  Ik-  was 
a  happy,  prosperous  cotton  plan- 
ter in  Mississippi.  He  promptly 
volunteered  and  fought  as  a  cav- 
alry private  all  through.  He 
came  out  to  find  his  fences,  houses, 
cattle,  horses,  all  gone — ditches 
filled  up.  slaves  freed.  He  tried 
farmin<r  for  awhile  under  adverse 
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circumstances,  did  not  succeed,  His  name  shows  that  he  comes 
pulled  up  stakes,  landed  in  San  from  good  dd  University  stock, 
Francisco  with  a  few  hundred  dol-  .  the  Ashes  and  the  Holmes, 
lars  in  his  pocket,  bought  land,  It  grieves  us  to  see  our  valuable 
farmed  and  practiced  law,  having  young  men  leave  our  borders, 
studied  law  and  obtained  his  \Ve  recently  learned  that  two 
license  before  the  war.  He  was  able  young  lawyers,  John  More- 
soon  elected  Superior  Court  Judge  head  Avery,  '8r,  and  Charles  C. 
with  a  salary  of  $3000.  When  he  Cobb,  '80,  had  gone  to  practice 
was  elected  he  weighed  300  lbs.  their  professions  as  copartners,  in 
He  has  since  trained  down  by  j  Dallas,  Texas.  We  feel  sure  that 
hard  study  to  240  lbs.  His  wife,  |  they  will  add  to  the  list  of  North 
a  cousin  of  the  Strud wicks  of  Carolina  University  boys  who 
Hillsboro,  has  been  a  wise  and  became  famous  outside  her  bor- 
loving  helpmeet  in  all  his  trials,  ders.  We  doubt  the  advantage 
He  has  a  married  daughter  and    0f  the    move.     They    may    make 


two  grand    children.     He    has    a 
grown  son,  now  teaching   school, 


more   money   in  Texas  but    that 
money    will    not    procure     more 


two    other    sons    at    school.     At   gratifications  than  smaller  fees  in 
one  time  he  lost  three  lovely  little  j  their  native  State. 


girls  by  diphtheria  in  three  con- 
secutive days,  also  lost  three 
other  children  during  the  war. 
He  is  very  gray  but  feels  as  young 
as  he  did  thirty  years  ago.  He 
says,  "  it  would  have  been  a  great 
pleasure  to  me  to  have  been  able 
to  have  had  one  or  more  sons 
graduate  at  Chapel  Hill;  for  I 
feel  a  just  pride  in  the  old  insti- 
tution and  my  long  absence  from 
the  good  Old  North  State  has  not 
diminished  it  in  the  least." 

Many  of  our  readers  will  be 
glad  to  read  this  short  sketch  of 
our  esteemed  alumnus.  His  early 
years  were  spent  in  Faye.tteville 
and  at  the  University,  and  there 
never  was  a  more  popular  and 
loveab!e  boy  than  "Sam  Holmes." 


Others  of  Avery's  class-mates 
have  settled  down  in  North  Caro- 
lina. Wm.  J.  Adams  is  in  Carth- 
age, doing  in  law  what  Hannibal 
did  in  war,  gaining  victories. 

Robert  O.  Holt  is  one  of  the 
principals  of  one  of  the  best 
schools  in  the  country,  Oak  Ridge 
— old  Guilford  was  always  noted 
for  having  a  good  holt  on  educa- 
tion. 

The  words  of  praise  said  by  the 
Durhamites  about  Charles  D.  Mc- 
Iver  are  so  flattering  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Winston  ought  to  feel  a  just 
pride  in  securing  him  in  her  gra- 
ded school  as  coadjutor  of  Prof. 
Tomlinson.  His  cousin,  John  Al- 
ton Mclver,  one  of  the  best  schol- 
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ars  of  the  class,  who  left  us  in  in- 
ferior health,  returned  last  com- 
mencement looking  as  robust  as 
if  he  breakfasted  on  bear-meat, 
dined  on  venison,  supped  on  wild 
turkey,  and  snacked  at  bed-time 
on  "  'possum  and  tater."  He  is 
merchandising  at  Jonesboro.living 
a  happy,  contented  life  on  the 
borders  of  the  sand  hills. 

Noah  J.  Rouse  is  a  lawyer  at 
Kinston.  We  are  gratified  at  the 
news  that  "he  stood  up  boldly  and 
ably  in  defence  of  a  scoundrel  of 
a  negro,  who  had  incurred  intense 
odium,  nigh  to  lynching,  by  a  foul 
crime.  Rouse  was  assigned  to  de- 
fend him  and  did  hi-sduty,  as  high 
toned  lawyers  have  always  done. 
It  is  of  no  discredit  to  him  that 
his  client  was  hung,  as  he  (the 
client,  not  Rouse)  should  have 
been. 

We  hear  lofty  praises  too  of 
Frank  Lee  Cline,  of  the  same 
class,  who  did  not,  however,  stay 
to  graduate.  He  is  settled  at 
Hickory,  and  has  achieved  a  most 
honorable  reputation  by  his  efforts 
at  the  bar. 

The  most  useful  of  all  the  pro- 
fessions—the agricultural  —  has 
many  votaries  among  our  old 
students.  Thomas  Edmondson  on 
a  fine  plantation  in  Greene,  Rob- 
ert H.  Davis  in  Franklin,  and 
Joseph  Ransom  in  Northampton, 
arc  showing  what  intelligence 
and  energy  can  do. 


There    are    many    others    who 
will  be  mentioned  at  a  future  day. 

James  W.  Forbis,  after   serving 
most  honorably   as  a   member  of 
the  legislature,  is  putting  in  prac- 
tice   the   knowledge   of  constitu- 
tional law  learned  under  President 
Battle,     and    his      parliamentary 
law,  learned  in  the  Dialectic  So- 
ciety, has  accepted  an   important 
county    office    in    Guilford.     An- 
other of  the  students   of  his  era, 
M.  C.  S.   Noble  has  distinguished 
himself  as  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic   Schools    of  the  city    of   Wil- 
mington.    And    this    reminds    us 
that  Prof.  Noble  visited  the  great 
New    England    Summer    Normal 
School  held  at  Martha's  Vineyard 
last  year,  and  that  he,   as  well  as 
Miss   Goodloe,    principal    of    the 
excellent  female  school  at  Ashe- 
ville,   and   Miss  Lea,   one  of  the 
teachers   of    the    Rocky     Mount 
Graded     School,     all     first     rate 
judges,     testify     most    decidedly 
that  the  University  Normal  School 
was  in   every  respect   as  good  as 
that  at  Martha's  Vineyard.     This 
should  be  heeded  by  all  the  teach- 
ers of  North  Carolina.     Let  them 
remember  that  here  can   be  had 
the    latest  improvements    in  edu- 
cation— the  best  modes  of  impart- 
ing knowledge,  securing  discipline 
and  ordering  the  classes. 

Gaston  Ashe  Robbins,  '79,  has 
taken  a  high  stand  as  a  lawyer  in 
Selma,  Ala.    The  Selma  Morning 
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Times     highly     praises     him    for  !  no  little  attention  from  attorneys 


gaining  a  case  involving  a  very 
important  point,  viz:  that  a  par- 
don once  granted  by  the  Gover- 
nor is  irrevocable. 

It  seems  that  Mr.  Robbins  pro- 
cured a  pardon  for  his  client, Rich- 
ard Powell,  convicted  of  grand 
larceny.  The  warrant  of  pardon 
was  sent  to  theWarden  of  the  Peni- 
tentiary. Owing  to  the  delay  of  an 
officer  the  prisoner  had  not  been 
sent  to  the  penitentiary,  and  the 
Warden  returned  the  warrant  to 
the  Governor,  who  thereupon 
decided  to  withhold  it.  The 
counsel  insisted  that  the  Governor 
had  no  authority  to  do  this.  We 
give  the  rest  of  the  history  in  the 
words  of  the  Morning  Times: 

Judge  Sprott  declined  to  dis- 
charge the  prisoner,  whereupon 
ah  appeal  was  taken  to  the  Su- 
preme Court.  The  State  was 
represented  in  Circuit  Court  by 
Solicitors  Pitts  and  Waller,  and 
in  the  Supreme  Court  by  Attor- 
ney-General Tompkins.  Gaston 
A.  Robbins,  Esq.,  has  acted  as  at- 
torney for  Richard  Powell  through 
all  the  courts.  On  Thursday  the 
Supreme  Court  decided  that  a 
pardon  granted  under  the  circum- 
stances as  stated  is  irrevocable, 
and,  thereupon,  ordered  the  de- 
fendant discharged. 

This  is  said  to  be  the  first  case 
on  record  in  all  the  country  of 
suit  for  pardon  against  a  Gover- 
nor of  a  State,  and   has  attracted 


everywhere.  Mr.  Robbins,  who 
has  persistently  mainted  the  point 
that  a  pardon  is  irrevocable,  is  to 
be  congratulated  upon  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  view  of  the  law, 
and  for  the  industry  and  boldness 
with  which  he  has  insisted  upon 
his  client's  rights.  All  who  know 
him,  and  all  who  have  watched 
the  suit,  will  rejoice  in  his  success. 
The  points  and  the  decision  are 
likely  to  become  of  national  in- 
terest and  weight. 

We  have  before  us  a  neatly 
printed  pamphlet  "  North  Caro- 
lina Phosphates",  by  W.  B.  Phil- 
lips  Ph.  D.  Dr.  Phillips  is 
gaining  laurels  as  chemist  of  the 
Navassia  Guano  Co.  He  grad- 
uated at  this  University  in  1877 
and  attained  the  degree  of  Ph.  D. 
in  1883,  the  first  who  has  ever 
been  so  honored,  and  so  far  the 
only  one  at  this  institution.  His 
treatise  is  very  interesting  and  is 
an  able  discussion  of  the  subject 
founded  on  his  own  investigation. 
He  inclines  to  the  opinion  that 
there  is  strong  evidence  inducing 
the  hope  that  phosphate  deposits 
of  sufficient  richness  in  phosphoric 
acid  and  in  sufficient  quantities 
will  be  found  to  enable  North 
Carolina  to  supply  raw  material 
for  phosphatic  fertilizers.  In  this 
we  hear  that  he  is  supported  by 
Dr.  Dabney,  but  opposed  by  Dr. 
Kerr.  We  await  further  investiga- 
tions before  making  up  our  minds. 
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We  learn  from  the  Caucasian 
(Clinton)  that  one  of  our  old  stud- 
ents has  recently  taken  unto  him- 
self a  partner  to  share  with  him 
the  ups  and  downs  of  this  transi- 
tory life.  Mr.  John  R.  Beaman,  Jr., 
of  Sampson  county,  N.  C,  was 
married  to  Miss  Bertie  Reagan  of 
Georgia,  on  the  24th  of  Dec,  1883. 
The  marriage  ceremony  was  per- 
formed at  the  residence  of  the 
bride's  uncle,  Judge  A.  A.  Mac- 
koy.of  Clinton, the  Rev.  Mr.  Dame 
of  Goldsboro,  officating.  The 
Monthly  extends  congratula- 
tions to  the  happy  couple  with 
best  wishes  for  their  future  wel- 
fare. 

We  have  before  us  quite  a 
pleasing  letter  from  one  of  our  old 
college  mates,  J.  F.  Wilkes,  '83, 
who  is  now  pursuing  a  special 
course  at  the  Stevens'  Institute  of 
Technology,  Hoboken,  N.  J.  Be- 
sides many  other  interesting 
things,  he  writes  : — "  I  have  quit 
foot-ball,  scuffling,  yelling  and 
other  kindred  diversions,  and  am 
now  a  staid,  quiet,  sober,  moral, 
studying,  dignified  '  Ph.  B  *  *  *  *.' 
What  a  change  this  place  is  from 
the  easy,  rather  monotonous,  ne- 
ver dull  life  at  the  University,  and 
how  I  would  like  to  be  back  at 
the  latter  !  !  !     I  cot  a  letter  from 


'  Jints  '  to-day.  He,  likewise,  has 
sobered  down  somewhat.  How- 
ever, the  calm  atmosphere  of 
Hampden  Sidney  has  not  reduced 
his  power  of  lying  one  whit.  He 
can  lie  with  the  same  ease,  grace 
and  eloquence  that  made  him 
famous  at  Chapel  Hill.  *  *  *  * 
I  was  greatly  surprised  about  the 
middle  of  last  December  by  Percy 
Gray  and  Bost  Shipp  walking  into 
my  room."  *  *  *  And  then 
he  ended  up  by  enclosing  $1.00 
for  a  year's  subscription  to  the 
Monthly.  That's  the  kind  of 
communication  we  like  to  get, 
you  bet  ! 

Prof.  Winston  has  been  away 
from  the  Hill  several  days  travel- 
ing in  the  interest  of  the  Swain 
Memorial  Hall.  The  reader  may 
easily  judge  what  kind  of  a  man 
the  Prof,  is,  when  he  learns  that  it 
takes  three  (a  "  Squedunk"  a 
Minister  and  a  Solomon)  to  fill  his 
place  during  his  absence. 

Student,  very  much  in  earnest 
(to  Prof,  of  Geology). — "Prof., 
won't  it  take  an  infinite ssimally 
long  time  for  the  sun  to  cool  down 
to  as  low  a  temperature  as  the 
earth  ?"  Prof. — "  Yes,  yes,  it  will 
have  to  chassey  to  the  right  and 
left  a  good  many  times  before  it 
gets  that  cool." 
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HO  NCR  FOREVER  TO  THE  GOOD  OLD  NORTH  STATE. 


BY  COL.   CAMERON. 


Hail  to  the  North  State  !   Long  live  she  in  story; 

As  high  on  fame's  column,  as  now  she  doth  stand, 
The  first,  be  it  always  proclaimed  to  her  glory, 

'Gainst  wrong  and  oppression,  to  raise  voice  and  hand. 
Tho'  foremost  she  stands  not  in  self  adulation, 

(For  merit  is  evermore  modest  we're  told.) 
Yet  still  by  the  wisdom,  and  worth,  of  the  nation, 
She's  prized  like  the  pure  gold,  her  rich  veins  unfold. 
Long  may  each  blessing  true, 
Fall  like  the  summer  dew; 
Plenty  and  peace,  on  her  children  await; 
While  through  heav'n's  arches  high, 
Peals  forth  the  glorious  cry, 
Honor  forever  !  to  the  good  Old  North  State  ! 

So  long  as  King's  Mountain  shall  tower  in  its  glory, 
Or  the  "  Hornet's  nest"  have  a  sting  left  in  its  hive, 

So  long  will  her  valour  be  blazoned  in  story, 

And  the  fame  of  their  sire,  by  their  sons  kept  alive, 

Those  mem'ries  of  old,  they  forever  will  cherish, 
Come  strife  when  it  may,  like  a  Patriot  band 

They  will  always  be  found,  and  the  last  man  will  perish, 

Ere  the  flag  of  a  foe  shall  float  over  the  land. 
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Heaven  grant  on  every  gale 

Our  own  Stars  and  Stripes  may  sail, 
Untouched,  and  untarnished,  by  treason  or  hate. 

And  that  the  brightest  star, 

Thence  throwing  light  afar, 
Be  that  which  shines  out  for  the  good  Old  North  State, 

As  brave  as  her  sons  are,  so  fair  are  her  daughters, 

As  kind  and  true  souled,  as  their  fathers  were  wise. 
And  as  pure  as  her  hill  streams,  whose  mirror-like  waters 

Grow  bright  as  they  flow,  by  reflecting  their  eyes. 
With  flowers  such  as  these,  'mid  our  laurels  to  mingle. 

Oh  !   who  would  not  strive  to  be  first  in  the  race  ? 
For  recreant  he  must  be,  who  here  doth  live  single, 
Uncared  for  of  F"ortune,  Unworthy  of  Grace. 
May  every  lily  hand 
Linked  in  love's  silken  band. 
Be  guarded  for  aye  from  the  hardships  of  fate. 
While  each  soft  maiden's  sigh, 
And  gallant's  manly  cry, 
Breathes,  Honor  forever  !  to  the  good  Old  North  State  ! 


LORD  MACAU  LAY. 


It  has  been   said    that  on  some  will  cease  to  be  lavished  on  Lord 

subjects  the  praises  of  men  never  Macaulay. 

grow  tame;  that  time  bu?  serves  Much  has  been  written  in  mem- 

to   soften    the    irregularities     and  ory  of  him,  and    man}-   eulogiums 

angularities  of  the  admired  object,  have  been  pronounced  to  his  hon- 

and  to  envelop  the  whole  in  beau-  or,  yet  we  cannot  think  too  much 

tiful  harmony.       Surely  the  world  has  been  said,  nor  that  one  laurel 
will  have  grown   very  old,  its  ca-  With  which    In1  has  been  crowned 

pacity  of  appreciation  very  limited,  is   earned  over  and   above  what 

and  society  will  have  forgotten  the  his  success  as  an  essayist  and  his- 

dictates  of   reason   and   gratitude  torian   justifies.     We    may  not    in 

before  the  praises,   which  are  but  this  article  present  to  your  minds 

just   tributes   of    esteem    and    but  one   new  thought;   may   not  even 

merited  rewards  for  genuine  merit,  diversify   old    ones,    and    bv   their 
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presentation  suggest  new  ideas, 
but  what  we  shall  write  is  the  off- 
spring of  that  genuine  regard  and 
veneration  that  some  acquaint- 
ance with  the  great  author's  books 
begets.  It  is  not  a  tribute  sincere 
to  the  mighty  genius  of  him  who 
was  a  devotee  at  the  shrine  of 
literature,  and  who  left  his  wealth 
of  historic  research  to  the  admir- 
ing and  grateful  world  as  a  legacy 
inexhaustible  through  coming 
centuries. 

Hero  worship,  we  know,  is  a 
common  error  of  all  biographers. 
Naturally  a  man  exalts  a  subject 
which  is  invariably  chosen  through 
love  for  it ;  or  if  at  first  impartially 
chosen,  is  always  deified  more  or 
less  before  done  with.  We  feel 
for  Macaulay  that  sentiment  that 
is  as  nearly  akin  to  personal  affec- 
tion as  any  sentiment  can  be  for 
any  man  who  lived  in  a  time  or 
historical  era  so  distinct  from 
ours,  and  who  has  been  now  for 
many  years  dead.  From  the  age 
in  which  Lord  Macaulay  lived  to 
the  present,  though  as  time  runs, 
is  but  a  few  years,  yet  by  the 
record  of  events  it  is  an  indefinite 
space  of  time.  A  revolution  in 
our  country  furnishes  us  an  occur- 
rence from  which  to  date,  and  all 
things  which  happened  or  all  per- 
sons who  lived  anterior  to  that 
time,  are  in  our  minds  associated 
with  the  almost  forgotten  past. 
We  trust  however  that  our  ven- 
eration  and    love   for    this   great 


man  will  not  betray  us  into  that 
blind  partiality  which  refuses  to 
see  ought  to  criticize  or  censure 
in  the  life  or  acts  of  the  admired 
subject. 

Macaulay,  though  possessed  of 
nearly  all  the  virtues  which  adorn 
and  dignify  man,  yet  was  but 
mortal,  and  had  many  of  the 
vanities  and  vices,  many  of  the 
failings  and  short-comings,  which 
constitute  the  weakness  of  all 
mortality.  We  do  not  or  cannot 
expect  that  in  any  one  man  we 
shall  find  every  sense,  and  every 
power  of  that  sense,  perfectly 
developed.  We  cannot  hope  to 
find  in  him  that  perfect  external 
and  self  knowledge,  which  are 
attributes  and  prerogatives  of  the 
Deity.  We  do  not  think  therefore 
that  we  dim  the  lustre  of  any  of  his 
literary  achievements,  or  dimin- 
ish the  glory  of  any  deeds  of  his 
public  life,  when  we  say  that  some 
of  his  strictures  do  not  rise  above 
mediocrity,  some  of  his  poems  are 
weak  and  purile  as  Tennyson's 
worst,  and  part  of  his  short  and 
uneventful  political  career  was  as 
devoid  of  judgment  and  genius 
as  was  Rutherford  B.  Hayes'. 

We  only  give  hum  a  due  meed 
of  praise  when  we  say  that  in  his 
chosen  field,  where  a  great  many 
distinguished, even  illustrious  men, 
won  their  laurels,  Macaulay  had 
few  peers  and  certainly  no  su- 
periors. He  may  not,  probably 
did    not,   as   a  man,    deserve  the 
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adoration  which  has  been  so  uni- 
versally accorded  him,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  as 
much  entitled  to  it,  and  that  he 
as  fairly  won  it,  as  did  any  man 
who  ever  was  hampered  with 
human  infirmities,  or  bound  down 
by  human  faults  and  frailties. 


choosing  as  his  themes  such  a 
diversity  of  subjects  as  only  his 
broad  and  liberal  knowledge  jus- 
tified. Articles  whose  profundity 
of  thought  and  elegance  of  ex- 
pression drew  the  attention  of  all 
England  to  him.  In  one  issue  of 
the  magazine    he  would  come  out 


Bearing  in  mind  these  things,  we  :  with  a  pen  portriature  ot  some 
have  undertaken  this  subject,  not  distinguished  man,  either  in  poli- 
with  a  view  to  entering  minutely !  tics,  science  or  religion,  so  vivid 
into  a  discussion  of  it;  but  rather  and  accurate  that  the  hero  would 
of  touching  briefly  upon  the  most  seem  to  live  before  your  very  eyes. 
striking  characteristics  and  indi-  !  In  the  next  would  probably  ap- 
vidualities  of  the  man.  We  will  .  pear  a  discussion  of  some  political 
be  amply  repaid  if  we  shall  in-  \  question,  so  masterly  and  withal 
duce  any  reader  to  scrutinize  more  '  so  fair,  that  readers  even  among 
closely  and  read  more  attentively    the    first    statesmen    of    the    day 


the  productions  of  this,  one  of 
the  greatest  of  all  the  world's 
essayists  and  historians. 

Thomas    Babington    Macualay 


could  not  but  think  in  wonder  and 
astonishment  of  his  judgment  and 
foresight. 

Into  all  his  works  M acaulav in- 


was  born  on  Oct.  25th,  1800.  He  ''  fused  a  sort  of  individuality  that 
spent  his  boyhood  as  other  boys  j  demonstrated  the  source  and  orig- 
in those,  days  spent  theirs.  He  inality  of  the  work.  It  was  es- 
entered  Trinity   College   at  Cam-    sentially  an    offspring  of  himself. 

and  partook  of  his  attributes  and 
peculiarities.     He  was  in  no  sense 


bridge  when  eighteen  years  old. 
In  his  early  life  there  were  notice- 
able no  startling  evidences  of  an 
extraordinary  intellect;  but  when 
he  got  into  the  atmosphere  of 
letters  which  surrounds  that  classic 


an  egotist,  nor  do  we  intend  to 
impute  egotism  to  him,  yet  when 
writing,  if  the  subject  was  one  on. 
which    he   had   thought  much,  his 


place,  his  soul  caught  the  divine  feelings  would  so  influence  his  ex- 
afflatus,  and  his  magnificent  tal-  pression  that  he  would  show  ele- 
ent  showed  itself  in  a  series  of  ments  of  his  character  more  plain- 
letters  and  essays  written  for  the  ly  than  if  he  had  been  a  professed 
different   noteworthy    literar\-    re-  egotist. 

yiews  from  1820  to  1X26.  It  is  impossible  to  produce  that 

From   his    twenty-first     to    his  effect  which  all   writers  desire,  of 

twenty-fifth  year  he  wrote  articles,  carrying  a  conviction  of  truth  and 
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sincerity,  without  feeling  deeply 
and  truly  what  one  is  writing.  In 
speaking,  where  an  earnestness  of 
manner  and  oratorical  display  can 
substitute  sincerity,  it  does  not  so 
much  matter;  but  when  one  sits 
down  to  read  an  article,  divesting 
himself  of  all  sympathy  for  the 
writer  thereof,  and  waiting  for  him 
to  strike  the  chord  and  renew  the 
vibration  himself,  the  shallow  ar- 
tifice of  unfeigned  emotion  does 
not  do.  There  must  be  a  depth 
of  feeling,  a  sincerity,  which  will 
arrest  the  attention  and  convince 
the  mind.  The  writer  who  writes 
thus  and  thinks  as  he  writes,  gives 
us  rare  glimpses  of  his  real  nature. 
Though  egotism  is,  in  conver- 
sation, insufferable,  yet  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  in  literature  it  adds 
power  to  one's  composition.  It 
gives  the  elements  reality  and 
earnestness  that  are  necessary  to 
force,  and  that  would  be  wanting 
if  it  were  o'mitted.  We  do  not 
want,  nor  do  we  allude  to  a  bla- 
tant, coarse  egotism  that  induces 
a  man  to  boast  his  own  exploits, 
and  laud  his  own  deeds;  that  is 
grossest  self  conceit,  despicable 
vanity;  but  we  look  for  that  more 
delicate  kind,  which  conveys  a 
knowledge  of  and  appreciation 
for  those  finer  feelings  which  ac- 
tuate the  human  soul.  An  evi- 
dence that  they  exist  in  the  con- 
ception of  the  writer,  by  carrying 
to  the  mind  of  the  reader  the  im- 
pression  that   he  has  in   his  own 


organization  the  elements  of  self- 
appreciation,  controlled  by  the 
true  sense  of  innate  delicacy. 
Aside  from  this  we  are  always 
anxious  to  know  something  of 
the  character  of  those  whose  writ- 
ings we  have  read  with  pleasure. 
Milton's  allusions  to  his  own  life 
are  read  more  often  and  more  at- 
tentively than  any  other  passages 
in  his  entire  writings.  The  world 
is  anxious  to  know  the  private 
thoughts  and  feelings  andanxieties 
of  the  great  poet.  Our  curiosity  is 
excited  to  know  whether  the  man 
in  whose  literary  productions  our 
souls  may  revel,  was  like  other 
men;  whether  he  lived  and  loved 
and  suffered  and  wept  like  other 
men.  Lord  Macaulay  had  the 
good  judgment  to  properly  grati- 
fy this  taste  of  the  public,  and 
while  he  pampered  the  curiosity, 
he  pleased  the  intellectual  dis- 
cernment. • 

Every  reader  of  Lord  Macaulay 
cannot  but  notice  one  striking 
feature  in  all  his  productions.  It 
is  the  almost  peaceful  calm  that 
surrounds  even  his  most  vivid  pic- 
tures. He  does  not  strain  after 
sudden  transitions  or  bold  climac- 
teric effects.  He  exalts  the  mind 
of  the  reader  gently  and  gradual- 
ly and  soothes  even  as  he  inspires. 
There  is  always  continuity  and 
consistency  in  the  discussion  of 
his  subject.  His  writings,  while 
they  bear  evidence  of  thought 
and  are  in    themselves    models  of 
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profound  philosophic  research,  yet 
have  none  of  that  laboriousness 
and  tediousness  which  generally 
characterize  heavy  and  carefully 
written  and  conned  composition. 
There  is  always  an  ease  of  style, 
a  sort  of  elasticity  of  expression 
as  it  were,  that  is  peculiarly  pleas- 
ing to  the  reader.  He  writes  with 
equal  facility  and  ease  on  all  sub- 
jects touched  upon,  and  the  felic- 
ity of  style,  so  remarkably  his 
own,  makes  his  compositions 
possess  a  piquancy  and  beauty 
very  rarely  attained  by  any  au- 
thor. 

It  is  pleasant  and  instructive  to 
Macaulay's  admirers  to  note  the 
gradual  development  and  expan- 
sion  of  his  ideas,  the  stability  of  j 
his  judgments  and  opinions  and 
the  firmness  of  his  convictions  as 
he  grew  older.  Always  very 
careful  to  state  his  views  distinct- 
ly, though  not  always  briefly, crit- 
icising some  lines  severely,  and  at 
others  commending  warmly,  he, 
as  he  grew  in  age  and  experience, 
made  these  criticisms  with  a  de- 
cisiveness that  seemed  final.  He 
would  in  fact  sometimes  make  an 
almost  tyrannical  use  of  his  in- 
fluence in  the  literal}'  world,  and 
would  criticise  harshly,  almost 
ungenerously,  when  silence  would 
have  been  humane.  lie  would 
assume  that  superiority  of  knowl- 
edge which  made  the  literary 
men  of  his  day  and  age  already 
stand  in    awe    of  him,  and    would 


state  his  views  with  a  confidence 
and  positiveness  that  admitted  no 
argument. 

When  the  strictures  and  essays 
of  Macaulay  which  he  had  had 
published  in  the  leading  reviews 
of  the  day,  came  out  in  book  form, 
their  popularity  was  unprecedent- 
ed. No  author  probably  has  ever 
received  the  flattering  notice  that 
was  accorded  him.  Gifted  with 
an  admirable  flow  of  language, 
the  effort  of  which  was  heightened 
by  a  piquant  and  brilliant  style; 
he  traversed  the  whole  literary 
field, and  treated  all  subjects  which 
came  under  his  attention  in  the 
same  happy  manner,  and  with  but 
few  exceptions,  with  the  same 
consummate  success.  Inhisessays 
may  be  found  a  perfect  mine  of 
knowledge.  In  his  articles  on 
Byron,  Addison  a  n  d  Madren 
D"  Arblay,  we  discover  brilliant 
and  eloquent  criticisms  on  poetry. 
essay  and  novel  writing.  In  his 
sketches  of  Burleigh,  Walpole 
and  Chatham,  we  have  portrait- 
ures of  the  greatest  English 
statesmen,  and  see  the  elements 
that  constitute  wise  statesmanship 
given  in  form  as  striking  as  it  is  orig- 
inal and  elegant.  He  discusses 
questions  which  have  puzzled  the 
minds  of  the  most  distinguished 
English  politicians  in  a  manner  so 
lucid  and  explicit  that  he  cannot  be 
misunderstood.  He  solves  prob- 
lems, whose  intricacy  have  baffled 
the     best     minds  o\     Church    ami 
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State,  with  an  ease  that  com- 
mands admiration  as  it  begets 
wonder.  Yet  in  spite  of  this, 
there  is  a  sort  of  impracticability 
about  his  suggestions,  which, 
though  it  does  not  appear  in  suf- 
ficient degree  to  lessen  the  plausi- 
bility of  such  theories,  yet  in- 
creases as  does  the  thought 
expended  upon  these  theories. 

With  what  wonderful  lucidity 
and  fairness  does  he  discuss  the 
great  civil  war  that  rended  and 
scourged  England  during  the  con- 
flict between  the  Round-heads  and 
the  Cavaliers.  Professing  to  give  a 
conversation  between  Milton  and 
Cewley,  he  makes  each,  according 
to  the  side  he  espoused,  paint  in 
glowing  colors,  the  wrongs  and 
abuses  of  the  opposite  party.  This 
essay,  written  when  Macaulaywas 
yet  young,  and  before  he  won  the 
distinction  that  his  merit  deserved, 
was,  in  his  after  life,  by  himself 
considered  as  the  best  production 
he  ever  wrote. 

But  great,  though  he  was  as  an 
essayist,  he  is  entitled  to  a  yet 
higher  distinction  and  fame.  It 
was  to  history  that  his  mind 
seemed  specially  adapted,  and  the 
bent  of  his  genius  was  perceptible 
throughout  all  his  essays.  His 
pleasing  and  piquant  style  impart- 
ed to  dry  facts  and  dull  statistics 
a  charm  and  fascination  never 
before  attained  by  any  writer. 
He  realized  the  proper  end  and 
aim  of  written  history.     He  knew 


that  it  was  not  merely  a  record  of 
the  past,  but  it  was  also  a  guide 
for  the  future.  Reasoning  from 
cause  to  effect,  he  knew  that  a  set 
of  circumstances  producing  a  set 
of  results  and  effects  an  hundred 
years  ago,  must  at  the  present 
day,  if  the  circumstances  are 
exactly  similar,  produce  exactly 
similar  results.  Like  Carlyle,  he 
thought  that  most  authentic  his- 
tory was  contained  in  biography 
of  the  great  statesmen  of  the  age 
of  which  he  wrote.  Those  facts 
which  make  up  history  were  re- 
lated in  biography  only  as  collat- 
eral to  the  principal  subject,  and 
were  therefore  most  apt  to  be  im- 
partially stated.  Macaulay  does 
not  record  events  in  the  military 
and  political  world  alone,  but  im- 
pressed with  the  true  historic  zeal, 
he  traces  the  rise  and  develop- 
ment of  all  the  branches  in  which 
human  progress  is  possible,  or 
human  refinement  evident.  Lit- 
erature, art,  science  all  go  to 
make  up  a  country's  history.  Acts 
of  private  individuals,  when  in- 
fluencing a  country  or  affecting  a 
nation,  should  be  recorded,  and 
not  alone  the  results  of  those  acts. 
Would  a  history  of  the  world  be 
complete  without  allusion  to 
Homer  or  Shakespeare,  Steven- 
son or  Fulton,  Morse  or  Edison  ? 
So  a  history  of  a  nation,  which  is 
a  minature  world,  should  contain 
all  that  goes  to  make  up  the  indi- 
viduality of  that  nation.    It  should 
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trace  the  change  wrought  by  time 
and  progress  in  every  industry, 
whether  social  or  political.  Ma- 
caulay  had  seen  and  realized  the 
errors  and  defects  existing  in  all 
history  as  at  that  time  written. 
Partiality  had  sometimes  blinded, 
ignorance  had  sometimes  obscur- 
ed, obstinacy  had  sometimes  pre- 
vented a  clear  perception  of  the 
state  of  affairs, and  of  the  true  effect 
of  national  events.  To  remedy 
this  evil  he  wrote  a  history  which, 
while  it  contains  errors  and  defects 
very  serious,  yet  obviates  and 
corrects,  to  a  great  extent,  those 
so  potent  in  other  histories. 

It  has  often  been  a  matter  of 
wonderment  that  Macaulay  ob- 
tained no  higher  eminence  in  the 
political  world  than  he  did.  He 
took  no  inactive  part  in  the 
country's  politics,  and  though 
never  particularly  distinguished, 
was  yet  most  generally  recognized 
as  a  prudent  and  far  seeing  states- 
man. In  the  great  Reform  fight, 
immediately  preceding  the  down- 
fall of  the  Melbourne  ministry, 
Macaulay  was  a  prominent  figure; 
and  he  brought  all  the  power  of 
his  intellect  and    the  magic  of  his 


eloquence  into  the  contest  against 
Peel.  On  these  as  on  other  occa- 
sions subsequent  to  them,  there 
were  evident  all  the  qualities 
which  dignify  the  career  of  a  poli- 
tician. Far-seeing  and  prudent, 
yet  quick  and  determined,  his  aid 
was  almost  invaluable  to  the  par- 
ty which  was  struggling  in  all  the 
bitterness  of  opposition  against 
Peel.  Taking  all  in  all  it  would, 
perhaps,  have  been  wiser  if  he 
had  kept  out  of  active  politics; 
for  the  world  knew  even  better 
I  than  he  himself  did  where  lay  his 
1  chief  charm,  his  wonderful  talent. 
When  its  praises  of  him  as  a 
statesmen  were  few,  it  lauded  him 
beyond  measure  as  a  literary  man. 
Macaulay's  life,  however,  com- 
paring it  with  the  lives  of  other 
great  men,  may  be  truly  said  to 
have  been  a  full  one.  There  was 
no  vacuum  to  fill.  Whatever  he 
was  called  to  do  he  did  well,  and 
we  are,  by  inquiry  and  reflection, 
convinced  that  he  deserved  as 
much  of  the  praise  and  the  esteem 
of  his  fellow  man  as  can  be  justly 
claimed  by  any  ot  our  infirm  and 
erring  race. 

F.  S.  SpruiiX. 


Let  falshood  be  a  stranger  to  thy  lips; 
Shame  on  the  policy  that  first  began 
To  tamper  with  the  heart  to  hide  its  thoughts  ! 
And  doubly  shame  on  that  inglorious  tongue 
That  sold  its  honesty,  and  told  a  lie  !—//</ vanl. 
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VISIT  OF  GEN  WASHINGTON  TO  SALISBURY,  N  C 


BY    A.    W.    MANGUM. 


During  the  first  administration 
of  Gen.  Washington,  as  President 
of  the  United  States,  in  the  year 
1791,  he  made  a  tour  through  the 
Southern  States,  going  through 
the  Eastern  part  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  returning  through  the 
West,  via  Charlotte,  Salisbury, 
Salem  and  Guilford  Court  House. 
At  all  prominent  places  along  his 
route  he  was  greeted  with  en- 
thusiastic manifestations. of  grati- 
tude and  admiration.  The  citizens 
of  Salisbury  raised  a  mounted 
company  of  fifty-five  men,  with 
John  Beard  as  Captain,  and  dis- 
patched them  on  the  old  Concord 
road  to  meet  and  escort  him  to 
the  town.  The  company  camped 
15  miles  from  Salisbury;  and  Dr. 
Charles  Caldwell,  then  a  young 
physician,  who  was  ensign  of  the 
company,  was  sent  with  a  detach- 
ment of  thirteen  cavalry  to  meet 
the  President  near  the  South 
Carolina  line.  After  much  im- 
patient anxiety  to  see  him,  his 
carriage  at  length  appeared  in 
the  distance.  Approaching  it 
with  trembling  embarrassment, 
they  were  disappointed  to  find 
only  his  gaudily-dressed  Secre- 
tary, who  informed  them  that  the 
General  was  some  distance  in  the 
rear,  riding  on  horseback.  Dr. 
Caldwell,  who  tells  something  of 


the  story  in  his  quaint  Autobio- 
graphy, informs  us  that  he  had  a 
set  speech  of  welcome  which  he 
had  prepared  and  memorized  with 
great  care,  but  when  he  drew  near 
he  was  so  overawed  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  majestic  hero  and 
statesman  that  all  his  speech 
vanished  from  his  memory,  his 
power  of  utterance  left  him  and 
in  confusion  and  chagrin  he  could 
only  give  a  silent  salutation. 

But  the  familiar  and  affable 
address  of  Washington  soon  dis- 
pelled his  embarrassment,  and 
they  moved  forward,  engaging  in 
lively  conversation  about  the 
Revolutionary  history  of  adjacent 
localities,  the  President  evincing 
much  interest  in  his  remarks  and 
inquiries. 

From  the  record  it  is  probable 
that  they  passed  through  Char- 
lotte, then  a  small  village,  with- 
out stopping,  although  they  found 
an  immense  concourse  of  people 
assembled  to  greet  him. 

They  reached  Salisbury  on  a 
pleasant  day  about  10  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  An  interesting  fea- 
ture in  his  reception  there  was, 
that  in  addition  to  the  escort  of 
cavalry,  he  was  met  near  the  town 
by  a  company  composed  of  little 
boys,  who  presented  quite  a  pe- 
culiar and  grotesque  appearance 
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from  the  fact  that  they   all    wore 
buck  tails  in  their  hats. 

This  incident  was  very  pleasing 
to  the  President.  He  was  receiv- 
ed by  a  vast  assemblage  of  the 
citizens  of  the  town  and  surround- 
ing country  at  the  old  Court 
House,  which  stood  in  the  public 
square.  From  thence  he  retired 
to  dine  at  the  hotel  of  Col.  Yar- 
brough,  who,  I  believe,  was  the 
father  of  the  late  Col.  Yarbrough 
of  Raleigh.  The  hotel  was  the 
house  that  was  occupied  not  long 
since  by  Mr.  Price,  between  the 
Mansion  House  and  the  present 
site  of  the  Court  House.  That 
night  he  supped  and  lodged  at 
Hughes'  hotel,  opposite  the  pres- 
ent Boyden  House,  and  returned 
next  morning  for  breakfast  to 
Yarbrough's. 

At  night  the  town  was  brilliant- 
ly illuminated  with  a  real  North 
Carolina  effulgence — with  lamps 
(doubtless  of  a  primitive  style) 
and  burning  tar  barrels;  and  a 
piece  of  artillery  on  the  square 
continued,  at  intervals,  to  peal  its 
loud  salute. 

A  worth)'  old  citizen,  Richard 
Walton,  an  emigrant  from  Great 
Britain,  who  had  met  King  George, 
approached  the  General  on  the 
public  square  and  seizing  his  hand, 
exclaimed:  "  1  have  shaken  hands 
with  one  king  and  you  are  the 
second." 

When  the  excited  people  gather- 
ed around  Yarbrough's  and  clam- 


ored for  a  sight  of  him,  he  came 
to  the  door,  and  holding  a  white 
handkerchief  over  his  head  to 
screen  him  from  the  sun,  he  simply 
said,  "  You  see  nothing  but  an  old 
grey-haired  man." 

When  he  arrived  in  town  the 
municipal  authorities  presented 
him  an  address,  expressing  their 
delights  at  his  visit  and  the  fervor 
of  the  universal  welcome  which 
the  grateful  people  gave  him;  to 
which  he  made  the  following  re- 
sponse— the  original  copy  of 
which,  with  his  autograph,  was 
kindly  furnished  me  by  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam G.  McNeely,  from  the  literary 
remains  of  Judge  McCoy: 

"To  the  Inhabitants  of  the 

town  of  Salisbury  : 
GENTLEMEN: — Your     expressions    of 
satisfaction   at    my    arrival    in    Salisbury 
are  received  with    pleasure  and  thanked 
with    sincerity.     The    interest     you    are 
pleased  to  take    in   my    personal  welfare 
excites  a  sensibility    proportional  to  your 
goodness      While  I  make  the  most  grate- 
ful  acknowledgment    for  that   goodness, 
allow  me  to    observe   that  your  own  de- 
termination,   co-operating    with    that    of 
your  fellow-citizens  throughout  the  Union, 
to  maintain  and    perpetuate   the    federal 
I  government,  affords   a  better  assurance 
I  of  order  and  effective  government,  with 
!  their   concomitant     private     and    public 
prosperity,  than  the  best  meant  endeavors 
of  any  individual  could  give 

Our  national  glory  and  our  domestic 
tranquility  can  never  be  tarnished  or 
disturbed,  while  they  are  guided  by  un- 
laws, founded  on  public  virtue. 

Among  the  measures  which  .111  en- 
lightened  and    patriotic    legislature    will 
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pursue  to  preserve  them,  I  doubt  not  the  ,  lavish  praises  and  offerings  of  a 
means  of  diffusing  useful  information  will  concourse  of  the  people  of  that 
be  duly  considered.  section. 

My  best  wishes  for  the   prosperity  of       The  people  of  Salisbury  of  every 

■your  village  and  for  your  individual  hap-      ,  .  •  ,        ■.*  .1 

J  5  ;  r  class    were    impressed    with  the 

piness  are  sincerely  offered.  .  ...  ,  . 

c    WASHINTCTON  "  plainness  01  his   apparel    and  his 

I  affable  manners.     He  was  dressed 
After  breakfast   at  Yarbrough's  |  {n  pkin  homespun  and  was  courte. 

he  left  town  accompanied  by  a  |  Qu&  and  pleasant  to  all  He  ex. 
more  numerous  mounted  escort,  pressed  himself  more  pleased  with 
who  conducted  him  to  Salem,  the  pla^  franki  earnest  wekome 
thence  to  the  battle  ground  at  of  Salisbury  than  the  gaudy  and 
Guilford  Court  House,  and  there  fantastic  reCeption  at  Charleston, 
bidding  him  adieu,  left  him  to  the  I 


IN  MEMORIAM.—THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS  BILL. 


In  wandering  through  the 
cemetery  of  defunct  political  in- 
stitutions, picking  our  way 
through  tangled  weeds  and  briars, 
we  come  to  a  lonely  spot  where  is 
a  new-made  grave.  Though  new, 
it  has  the  appearance  of  having 
been  there  for  years,  forgotten 
and  neglected.  Here  no  splendid 
mausoleum  rears  its  majestic 
shape;  only  a  plain  wooden  slab 
marks  the  resting  place  of  the 
dead.  Upon  its  little  moss-cov- 
ered and  worm-eaten  headstone 
we  decipher  these  words:  "Sacred 
to  the  memory  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Bill.  Aged  8  years.  Rest  in 
peace."  The  extreme  loneliness 
of  the  place,  the  undisturbed 
silence,  and  the  gloomy  surround- 
ings set  us  pondering  as  to  the  life 
of  the  inmate  of  this  , little  grave. 
Had  we    been    familiar    with    the 


political  history  of  this  country 
we  might  have  known  that  this 
was  the  posthumous  offspring  of 
reconstruction  days,  brought  into 
being  by  that  patriot  and  friend 
of  the  South,  Charles  Sumner. 
We  might  have  known  that  it  was 
born  as  a  precious  birthright  of  a 
recently  enslaved  race,  giving  its 
people  rights  which  by  nature, 
reason,  and  the  constitution  they 
never  had.  But  for  our  ignorance 
we  might  have  known  that  it  was 
a  blow  aimed  at  the  South  as  a 
punishment  for  its  part  in  the 
Rebellion.  To  call  it  cowardly 
revenge  is  to  speak  in  mild  terms, 
but  on  account  of  the  recent  and 
melancholy  death  of  the  sleeper 
we  speak  reverently  of  the  dead 
and  use  no  harsh  epithets. 

It  was  a  bill  that  protected    no 
rights  of  the  negro,  but  gave  him 
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rights  superior  to  those  of  the 
white  man.  The  hotels  were 
bound  to  throw  open  their  doors 
to  the  slightest  knock  of  the 
"  colored  man  and  brother,"  but 
an  unwelcome  white  man  might 
pound  there  forever  and  never  be 
admitted.  On  the  whole  it  was 
intended  as  a  humiliation  to  the 
South,  where  most  of  the  negroes 
are,  not  being  passed  for  any  love 
of  the  negro.  If  we  may  use 
such  a  word  as  love  in  connection 
with  such  a  subject,  the  North 
loves  the  negro  less  than  the 
South.  Though  the  offspring  of  a 
great  man  it  was  a  weakly  child, 
dying  before  one  decade  had 
passed,  and  hardly  putting  itself 
forward  enough  to  remind  the 
South,  for  whose  benefit  it  was 
created,  of  its  existence.  Its 
death  was  pitiful.  "  Not  a  soldier 
discharged  his  farewell  shot,"  no 
tears  were  shed,  and  only  a  linger- 
ing regret  at  its  untimely  decease, 
which  time  will  soon  wear  away, 
manifested  itself  amonir  our  North- 


ern brothers.  Its  death  was  hailed 
with  no  joy  at  the  South,  for  its 
feeble  existence  had  passed  out 
of  mind. 

Beside  this  modest  little  grave 
is  the  towering  monument,  with 
its  picture  of  broken  shackles, 
commemorating  the  death  of 
slavery.  The  South  has  learned 
to  recognize  the  good  of  this 
death.  Rut  the  other  death  was 
of  no  importance,  because  "  in  the 
midst  of  life  it  was  in  death." 

Shakespeare  says,  "  the  evil  that 
men  do  lives  after  them,  the  good 
is  oft  interred  with  their  bones." 
Here  the  evil  was  interred  with 
the  bones;  the  good  never  existed. 
But  let  us  cease  brooding  over  this 
little  grave,  but  let  it  take  its 
course  with  the  others.  For  a 
few  years  its  head-stone,  monu- 
ment of  an  intended  wrong,  will 
stand  among  the  weeds  and  briars, 
and  then  will  crumble  and  fall  and 
be  forgotten.  B.  S. 

Charlotte,  N.  C.  Nov.  1883. 


(For  the  University  Monthly. ) 


Criticism  of  Richard  Henry  Dana's  Thoughts  on  the  Soul. 


There  is  implanted  in  the  breast 
of  man  a  beautiful  sentiment  akin 
to  the  noblest  instincts  of  the 
human  heart.  Instinctive,  spon- 
taneous and  original,  it  bursts 
forth  from  the  overcharged  foun- 
tains of  the  heart  with  a  mighty 
and  a  native  force.      Divine    in  its 


origin,  it  permeates  the  heart  not 
of  one  man  alone,  but  strikes  a 
responsive  chord  in  the  great 
heart  of  humanity.  It  is  charac- 
teristic of  every  class  and  station 
in  life,  and  dwells  in  the  humblest 
breast  as  well  as  under  the  robe 
of  purple.      It  speaks  with  infinite 
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power  to  the  sensibilities  and  binds 
men  to  each  other  by  ties  stronger 
than  pure  woman's  love. 

Though  often  concealed  it  is 
universally  felt,  and,  when  it  is 
evoked,  it  bursts  forth  like  a  tide 
of  molten  lava  from  some  extinct 
volcanic  crater  or  like  the  spark- 
ling waters  of  some  hidden  foun- 
tain. It  finds  expression  in  a 
glance,  a  smile,  or  the  burst  of 
hilarious  merriment.  Like  some 
strong  undercurrent  of  the  ocean, 
it  flows  on  calmly  and  unruffled 
beneath  the  tempest  tossed  bil- 
lows of  the  bea  of  life.  Like  the 
electric  chain  it  binds  all  men 
together  in  one  mysterious  broth- 
erhood. 

This  sublime  and  instinctive 
sentiment  is  called  SYMPATHY. 

Examine  the  signification  of 
the  word  and  you  will  find  that  the 
idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  is 
adequately  expressed  by  it. 
Owing  its  origin  to  the  susceptible 
Greek  language,  which  partakes 
of  the  ideality  of  the  Greek  people 
and  is  capable  of  a  thousand  vary- 
ing shades  of  thought  expression, 
it  denotes  a  suffering  or  enduring 
with  some  fellow  mortal.  It  con- 
veys to  the  human  mind  the  bit- 
ter-sweet experience  of  sorrow 
and  companionship. 

There  are  some  natures  more 
capable  of  sympathetic  feeling 
than  others,  according  to  the  de- 
gree of  cultivation  of  the  intel- 
lectual or    emotional   elements — 


the  head  or  heart.  Hence  it  is 
that  woman  alone  is  capable  of 
the  highest,  best  sympathy.  She 
is  the  living  embodiment  of  the 
sentiment,  and  soothed  by  the 
magic  of  her  touch  and  voice  men 
forget  that  "  black  care"  is  ever 
following  in  their  footsteps,  the 
thought  of  wearying  anxieties  is 
dispelled,  and  ambition  lulled  into 
a  dreamless  slumber. 

Next  to  woman's  sympathy  in 
grandeur  and  nobility,  we  rank 
the  feeling  of  sympathy,  which 
pervades  the  breasts  of  those  fa- 
vored .  mortals  who  are  blessed 
with  the  poetic  fire. 

Says  Carlyle,  "  The  soul  of  the 
true  poet  rushes  forth  into  all  the 
realms  of  being;  nothing  that  has 
existence  cart  be  indifferent  to 
him." 

Burns  was  the  most  sympathetic 
of  poets  in  the  Old,  Dana  in  the 
New  World.  After  a  careful  study 
of  Dana's  writings,  we  have  come 
to  the  conclusion,  that  the  three 
distinguishing  traits  in  them  are 
sympathy, imaginative  power,  and 
a  solemnity  derived  from  the  con- 
stant aspirations  of  his  soul  after 
immortality.  Unlike  his  contem- 
porary, Irving,  he  possesses  no 
fancy,  or  wit,  or  humor.  His 
writings  are  sometimes  tinged 
with  satire,  but  always  of  that 
mild  kind  which  stops  the  pain, 
while  it  inflicts  the  sting,  and 
which  points  out  ever  some  lesson 
of  morality. 
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His  imaginative  power  is  dis- 
played in  that  wierd,  ghastly  pic- 
ture of  the  Buccaneer  and  his 
Phantom  Horse  riding  waves, 
which  seem  to  be  lit  by  the  blue 
glare  of  flames  from  the  very 
mouth  of  Hell. 

In  this  poem  he,  also,  evinces 
familiarity  with  ocean  scenery  and 
wild  life  on  the  stormy  deep. 

His  sympathy  with  Nature  is 
displayed  in  the  "  Little  Black 
Bird." 

His  solemnity  of  disposition  and 
habit  of  introspection  is  exempli- 
fied by  his  poem  "  Thoughts  on 
the  soul." 

Upon  the  whole  Dana  impresses 
us  as  a  man  of  great  power,  of 
very  solemn  and  deep  thought, 
and  yet  of  the  largest  sympathies. 

His  works  consist  of  Poems  in 
blank  verse  and  rhyme,  of  Essays, 
Tales,  and  Criticisms.  He  has 
written  criticisms  of  Milton, Shake- 
speare and  the  old  English  drama- 
tists, and  of  Allston,  Miss  Edge- 
worth,  Pollok,  Irving,  and  Charles 
Brockden  Brown.  The  last  named 
writer  seems  to  have  been  a  great 
favorite  with  him,  for  he  regards 
him  with  the  highest  respect,  and 
admires  his  genius  and  his  style, 
probably  on  account  of  the  lat- 
ter's  similarity  in  tone  to  some  of 
his  own  more  melancholy  produc- 
tions. 

Yet  he  was  totally  unlikeBrown, 
for  though  he  possessed  a  spirit 
imbued  with  melancholy   derived 


from  the  contemplation  of  the 
mysteries  of  a  future  existence, 
he  could  free  himself  from  these 
feelings  and  walk  forth  rejoicing 
in  the  world's  beauty,  and  in  the 
words  of  Pope,  "from  nature  look 
up  to  nature  s  God.''  Dana  is 
called  by  English  Literature  "the 
most  psychological  of  American 
writers,"  and  it  is  true  that  his 
writings  possess  in  a  marked  de- 
gree  psychologic   characteristics. 

He  is  evidently  a  profound  stu- 
dent of  human  nature,  and  he  is 
equally  at  home  in  the  portrayal 
of  domestic  happiness  and  the 
destructive  course  and  fury  of 
passion. 

Through  all  his  writings  there 
runs  a  vein  of  sympathy  with  his 
fallen  brother  man,  a  keen  sense 
of  a  higher  power,  and  an  un- 
shaken belief  in  the  doctrine  of 
immortality. 

An  instance  of  his  power  in  the 
delineation  of  human  passion,  is 
seen  in  the  little  tale  of  Tom 
Thornton.  Here  the  hero  from 
youth  yields  himself  to  his  wild, 
passionate  disposition  and  leaves 
his  father's  roof  and  mother's  too 
indulgent  smiles  to  become  a  rover 
on  the  ocean.  Returning  home 
as  midshipman  Tom  Thornton  he 
falls  desperately  in  love  with 
the  wife  of  a  friend's  friend.  A 
story  of  seduction,  of  remorse 
and  death  follows. 

In  Paul  Felton,  a  story  of  simi- 
lar length,  he  pictures  a    melan- 
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choly  man.  Paul  is  described  as 
united  to  a  fair  cousin,  who  strives 
by  love  and  the  charms  of  beauty 
to  soothe  this  melancholy. 

But  the  demon  Jealousy  drives 
him  to  madness. 

His  wife  seen  at  a  ball  with  an 
old  admirer,  floating-  airily  adown 
the  dance  inflames  his  jealousy 
and  drives  him  burning  with  in- 
sanity and  mad  longing  for  re- 
venge into  the  woods.  There 
finding  a  knife  covered  with  rust, 
he  whets  it  until  it  glistens  in  ,the 
cold  moonlight;  and,  returning 
after  some  days,  he  slays  his  in- 
nocent wife  and  himself. 

The  mysterious  creature,  whom 
Paul's  companion  in  the  woods,  a 
young  lad,  imagines  to  haunt  the 
place  and  to  bind  them  there  is 
akin  to  the  Buccaneer's  Phantom 
Steed,  and  is  derived  from  that 
same  fertile  storehouse — Dana's 
wierd  imaginations.  Having  thus 
taken  a  short  survey  of  Dana's 
writings  and  the  characteristic 
traits  of  his  genius,  we  will  next 
proceed  to  examine  a  single  ema- 
nation of  that  genius  in  his 
"Thoughts  on  the  Soul." 

The  theme  of  immortality  is 
the  one  upon  which  he  loves  to 
dwell  and  exercise  his  intellectual 
power. 

The  piece  is  characteristic  of 
the  man.  His  style  in  it  can  lay 
no  claim  to  brilliancy,  like  Long- 
fellow's and  some  other  American 
poets,   though  sometimes    he  at- 


tains this, but  is  rather  of  a  musing, 
sympathetic  and  solemn  cast. 

Sometimes  he  grows  dull  and 
heavy,  but  is  not  uniformly  so. 
We  find  only  three  instances  of 
an  approach  to  false  rhyme  in  this 
poem.  The  metre  is  occasionally 
abrupt  and  changing,  but  on  the 
whole  the  style  is  very  fluent. 

The  principal  idea  of  the  poem 
is  that  the  soul  ol  man  makes  and 
shapes  his  existence,  and  that  his 
happiness  or  woe  is  by  no  means 
to  be  judged  by  externals,  but 
according  to  the  state  of  the  soul, 
whether  it  be  happy  and  peaceful 
or  full  of  anguish  and  remorse, 
so  is  the  inward  life  joyous  or  sor- 
rowful. 

This  idea  is  expressed  in  the 
opening  ten  verses,  which  are  a 
sort  of  prologue. 

"  It  is  the  soul's  prerogative,  its  fate 
To  shape  the  outward  to  its  own  estate. 
If  right  itself  then  all  around  is  well, 
If  wrong  it  makes  of  all   without  a  hell. 
So  multiplies  the  soul  its  joy  or  pain, 
Gives  out  itself,  itself  takes  back  again. 
Transformed  by  thee  the  world  hath  but  one  face, 
Look  there,  my  soul,  and  thine  own  features  trace  ! 
And  all  through  time  and  down  eternity, 
Where'er  thou  goest  that  face  shall  turn  on  thee." 

He  insists  upon  the  impossibili- 
ty of  judging  of  a  man's  joy  or 
woe  by  evidences  of  wealth  or 
all  things  that  make  life  desirable. 

The  soul  alone  gives  light  and  life, 

"  Of  outward  things  thou  cans't  not  find  the  amount, 

Think'st  thou  the  soul's  emotions  then  to  count, 

To  range  upon  the  face  the  thoughts  that  fly 

Swifter  than  light  ? — That  rainbow  in  the  sky 

Severs  each  hue;  but  what  prismatic  glass, 

Hast  thou  to  mark  the  feelings  as  they  pass  ? 

Or  what  wherewith  to  test  the  flow 

Of  that  man's  deep,  and  dark  and  silent  woe  ? 

"  To  name  their  kind  or  reckon  their  degree. 

When  joys  play  through  him  like  a  sparkling  sea  /"' 

He  warns  man    to  guard   care- 
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fully  the  immortal   power   of  this 
transforming  soul  for, 

"  There  ne'er  will  come  a  date 
To  its  tremendous  energies  I" 

An  indignant  denial  and  rebuke 
come  next  of  what  is  scientifically 
known  as  the  theory  of  absorption. 

He  says, 

"  O  idlest  dream, 
Shaped  in  that  emptiest  thing  a  doubter's  scheme, 
Thinks' t  in  a  universal  soul  will  merge 
Thy  soul  as  raindrops  mingle  with  the  surge  '!" 

He  implores  men  to  escape  the 

dread    fate   of  a  soul    abandoned 

through  all  eternity  to  commingled 

woe  and  wrath,   and    exhorts    to 

kindlier    and     more    sympathetic 

feelings   of  man    to    fellow   man. 

The    poem    is     too     lengthy   for 

further  quotations  in  this  article,  j 

but  those  given  are  taken  in  order 

i 
from  it  and    will    give  an   idea   of 

the    whole    production    and    the  ! 

style  of  the  author.     The  closing 

lines   of  these  reflections  on    the  ! 

soul,  however,  are  so  full  of  Dana's 

imaginative  talent  and  poetic  fire,  I 

and  of  his  lofty  hope  of  a  life  be-  , 

yond  this   vale    of  humanity    and 

tears,  that  we  must  quote  them. 

"  Creature  all  granduer,  son  of  trust  and  light, 
lip  from  thi-  dust .'  The  last  great  day  is  bright — 
Brighton  the  Holy  Mountain,  round  the   Throne, 
Bright  where  in  borrowed  light  the  for  stars  shone. 
Look  down  !  the  depths  are  bright  !  and  hear  them  cry, 
"  Light,    Light!"    Look    up!    'tis    rushing  down   from 

high  ; 
Regions  on  regions  far  away  they  shine  ; 

lis  light  ineffable,  'tis  light  divine  ! 
"  Immortal  light  and  lite  for  evermore," 
Off  through  the  deeps  is  heard  from  shore  to  shore 
Of  rolling  worlds,  "  Man  Wake  thee  from  the  sod, 
Awake  from  death  !  awake  and  live  with  God  I" 

Even  upon  a  cursory  perusal 
of  this  poem,  Dana  impresses  us 
vividly  with  the  strength  of  his 
enthusiastic  belief  in  immortality. 


That  belief,  in  which  he  but 
followed  the  sublime  reasonings 
of  Plato  and  Socrate's  and  a  host 
of  others,  hallows  his  name  and 
vivifies  his  writings. 

His  characteristics  of  style  are 
strength  and  beauty  rather  than 
grace  and  lovliness  of  form.  He 
deals  in  the  Doric  rather  than 
composite  style  of  architecture, 
but  sometimes  strikes  the  golden 
mean  of  the  Ionic.  As  he  himself 
confesses  in  the  preface  to  "  The 
Idle  man,"  a  volume  of  sketches 
like  Tom  Thornton,  he  was  never 
a  popular  writer.  On  one  occa- 
sion it  was  asked  him  why  he  did 
not  write  some  sketches  like  Geof- 
fry  Crayon's  (Irving's)  or  like 
Cooper  lead  his  readers  in  some 
sparkling  story  across  the  vasty 
deep  ? 

He  replied,  like  a  Massachusetts 
man,  by  asking  another  question. 
Said  he,  "  Did  you  ever  hear  of 
the  word  idiosyncrasy  ? 

He  was,  indeed,  endowed  with 
those  peculiarities  which  preclud- 
ed his  writings  from  striking  the 
popular  fancy. 

But  a  mong  educated  and 
thoughtful  men  they  mark  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  American 
Literature. 

Dana's  private  character  per- 
haps might  be  drawn  from  an  ideal 
portrait  of  a  man  in  his  own  prose 
works. 

"  The  love  and  reverence  of  the 
Creator    make   their  abode  in  his 
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imagination  and  he  gathers  about  |  clouds;  he  wanders  away  into  the 
them  earth  and  air  and  ideal !  measureless  depths  of  the  stars, 
worlds.  and  is   touched    by  the   fire   with 

Freedom  and  order,  and  beauty  j  which  God  has  lighted  them.     All 
and  grandeur  are  in    accordance  I  that    is    made     partakes     of    the 
with  his  mind  and   give  largeness  '  eternal    and    religion   becomes    a 
and    height   to    his    thoughts;  he   perpetual  delight." 
moves    away   among    the    bright  C.  R.  THOMAS,  Jr., 


CHAPEL  HILL 


[The  following  amusing  piece  was  written  by  a  lady  visitor  during  the  vacation.  KD] 


DEDICATED   TO   THE   STUDENTS  OF   THE    UNIVERSITY    OF    NORTH   CAROLINA. 


Before  leaving  the  South,  so  sunny  and  fair, 

With  all  its  social  pleasures,  and  freedom  from  care, 

Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  in  the  air  so  still, 

And  give  a  hearty  hurrah  !  for  charming  Chapel  Hill. 

Over  a  wide  "  Field''  of  knowledge  may  we  here  roam, 
Starting  from  Freshman's  pit,  we. soar  to  Senior's  dome, 
Treading  from  step  to  step,  the  journey's  not  so  bright, 
For  we  find  we  have  many  a  "Battle"  to  fight. 

Yet  as  over  mechanics  and  physics  we  pore, 
We  most  fortunately  escape  the  bloody  "  Gore," 
Although  the  Freshman  weeps,  and  Sophomore  raves, 
All  such  distraction  leads  to  their  homes,  not  their  "Graves" 

Not  only  the  "Hill"  of  science  may  we  here  reach, 
But  through  the  valley  we  may  learn  "Love's"  fairest  speech, 
Should  any  one  fail,  this  dilemma  we  may  meet 
By  a  right  royal  "  Ransom"  both  full  and  complete. 

Each  student  is  striving  to  be  the  greatest  "  Mann-" 
Mathematical  problems  are  solved  by  "  I  can," 
Geological  questions  answer'd  by  "  I  will," 
Geometrical  proportions  mastered  by  skill. 
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Thus  we  shall  not  piteously  cry  for  "  Morehead" 

And  on  something  else  than  "  Hitskes  "  our  minds  will  be  fed. 

Successfully  we  will  keep  the  "  Wolff"  from  our  sight 

By  pursuing  the  course  most  brilliant  and  "  Wright" 

With  the  "Miller'  and  "  Baker"  linger  not  too  long, 

"  Man  wants  but  "Little'  here  below,  nor  wants  that  little  "Long? 

Eor  should  our  wasted  system  feel  the  need  of  flour. 

We  beg  you  seek  it  during  the  Botany  hour. 

When  "  Weeks"  pass  wearily  and  time  we  would  beguile. 
Over  the  lovely  "  Green"  a  few  hours  we  may  "  Wei//" 
May  its  color  not  be  reflected  on  our  "  Sat  11," 
For  fear  Prof.  Holmes  may  be  forc'd  to  call  us  dull. 

Students  among  students  are  very  hard  to  beat 
In  most  impudently  knocking  out  all   conceit. 
Thus  "  Self"  is  subdued  the  formidable  foe, 
And  swiftly  makes  its  exit,  at  the  wee  word  go. 

To  the  winds  are  flung  all  thoughts  of  study  and  care, 
When  college  songs  peal  forth  merrily  through  the  air, 
German,  French,  Latin,  and  Greek  are  all  laid  aside, 
And  pure  "  English"  we  "Carroll"  out  both  far  and  wide. 

As  with  ennui  some  students  have  been  stricken. 
Professors  endeavor  understandings  to  quicken, 
Some  quite  quickly  come,  while  Alas!  others  "  Sloeumb" 
But  to  the  bright  accompaniment  of  a  hum, 

Their  understandings  perform  a  wonderful  feat, 
Which  for  conic  sections  the  swift    moment  doth  meet, 
So  the  mind  is  reliev'd  of  many  weary  loads 
As  the  "Wa/ser"  pursues  such  pleasurable  "  Rhodes." 

Sailing  smoothly  through  intellectual  seas 

Are  the  following  busy  bustling  hive  of  bees, 

Borden,  Bryan,  Battle,  and  others  I  could  name. 

May  they  come  safely  through  the   "  Wood"  neither  halt  nor  lame. 

All  grades  of  men  are  lure,  (if  I  would  speak  candor,) 
Ranging  from  a  "  Hutler"  to  an  "  A lexaihler" 
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But  as  all  endeavor  to  reach  the  heights  of  fame, 
We  endorse  the  poet's  words — "  what  is  in  a  name  ?'" 

To  the  noble  President — a  fond  adieu, 
May  happiness  and  peace  ever  abide  with  you, 
Professors — good  bye,  ever  may  you  be  wise  and  kind, 
Students — farewell,  to  instruction  may  you  be  inclin'd. 

To  the  fair  classic  grounds  of  Chapel  Hill— farewell, 
Once  more  may  we  hear  the  sound  of  the  college  "Beall" 
Long  may  it  ring,  until  scattered  ease  and  "  West" 
The  world  may  claim  the  old  University's  best. 

L.  E.  W. 

Baltimore,  Jan.  3,  1884. 


THE  DESTINY  OF  THE  INDIANS, 


Four  centuries  ago  the  oppress- 
ed of  Europe  drifting  upon  the 
restless  sea,  found  a  home  and 
freedom  in  the  bosom  of  this  new 
world.  Watching  against  the  foes 
of  their  new  home  they  began  to 
fell  the  trees  and  till  the  soil. 
They  adorned  the  wilderness  here 
and  there  with  smiling  fields  of 
grain. 

The  hills  that  echoed  the  yells 
of  the  savage  now  answer  pro- 
gress to  the  shrill  whistle  that 
salutes  them  as  the  locomotive 
passes  swiftly  by.  The  morning 
sun  that  lit  up  the  pathway  of  the 
Cherokees,  which  guided  their 
footsteps  over  the  Alleghanies 
through  the  .  Mississippi  valley, 
kisses  their  foreheads  as  they ; 
scale  the  rifted  peaks  and  crags  j 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  with  his  j 


last  rays,  then  sinks  to  rest,  to 
rise  in  new  glory  and  shine  upon 
the  luxuriant  splendor  and  oppu- 
lency  of  our  eastern  cities,  whose 
towering  spires  rear  their  heads  in 
azure  depths,  and  swim  in  the 
dizy  sea  of  heaven. 

In  the  mirror  of  history's  pages 
we  can  look  back  through  the 
vista  of  years,  and  wherever  we 
see  power  usurp  the  seat  of  justice 
and  vengence  the  throne  of  mercy, 
then  numberless  crimes  are  per- 
petrated and  the  weak  and  con- 
quered have  to  bear  tyranny  from 
the  hands  of  the  oppressor.  And 
the  Indians'  fate  has  not  been  an 
exception.  We  cannot  deny  the 
dark  story  of  their  wrongs.  Were 
we  to,  we  would  close  our  eyes 
against  a  truth  and  robe  ourselves 
in  one  of  as  flimsy  conclusions  as 
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ever  was  turned  out  from  the 
loom  of  sophistry.  They  have 
been  robbed  of  their  lands  by 
many  and  various  devices  and 
they  have  been  left  impoverished, 
wretched  and  friendless,  then  war 
ever  recurring,  woe  is  the  result. 
It  is  natural  that  to  them  resist- 
ance should  seem  a  virtue  and 
submission  a  vice.  But  now  their 
warriors  have  lost  all  power  to 
arouse  the  deadened  soul  and  in- 
flame the  passions  for  open  war. 
Slowly,  stubbornly,  but  inevitably 
the  red  man  gives  way  as  the  wave 
of  immigration  continues  to  roll. 

To  save  the  poor  life  left  them 
they  turn  their  backs  upon  their 
homes  and  the  graves  of  their 
fathers,  condemned  and  scorned 
by  the  world  they  are  driven  upon 
the  barren  planes  of  penury  and 
left  without  a  home  or  shelter  to 
shield  him  from  the  blasts  of  the 
hpwling  storm.  Prosperity  seems 
to  have  fled  from  them.  War, 
invasion  and  migration  have  hum- 
bled their  pride  and  broken  their 
power.  They  now  can  only  im- 
plore the  great  spirit  to  avenge 
their  wrongs,  by  pouring  forth 
"the  secret  curse, — the  hidden 
thunders  from  the  stores  of  heaven, 
and  blast  the  man  who  seeks  to 
ride  to  glory  upon  the  crumbling 
ruins  of  his  country."  Their  shouts 
arc  fast  dying  away  in  the  untrod- 
den west.  A  few  moons  and  we  will 
know  them  only  in  history.  Time 
will, with  a  mellow, romantic  light. 


robe  that  history  which  contrasted 
with  the  former  wealth  and  splen- 
dor of  America,  may  appear  so 
improbable  that  historians  may 
doubt  its  reality.  Nothing  is  so 
likely  to  be  forgotten  as  the 
memorials  of  a  conquered  people. 
The  Angles  and  Saxons,  as  a  dis- 
tinct people,  are  known  only  in 
the  monotones  of  an  ancient 
name.  And  can  the  Indians  ex- 
pect more  ?  Why  not  let  the  red 
legion  go  ?  Do  they  deserve  to 
live  except  in  the  songs  and 
chronicles  of  their  extermination  ? 
A  philosophic  mind  might  say 
let  them  live.  They  are  the  lineal 
descendants  of  those  orators 
whose  eloquence  commanded  the 
respect  of  nations.  As  long  as 
history  lasts  the  memorable  name 
of  TECUMSEH  will  be  handed 
down.  His  burning  eloquence 
caused  even  his  superiors  to  stand 
amazed  and  silent  under  the  dis- 
plays of  his  wonderful  power. 
His  name  is  as  a  star  with  rays 
still  glimmering,  but  with  source 
extinguished,  lighting  through  the 
vale  of  futurity  the  pathway  of  his 
benighted  race.  Our  ears  are  not 
so  deaf  as  not  to  hear  the  cries  of 
his  children  for  pity.  We  look 
with  sympathy  upon  a  people  who 
have  surrendered  or  lost  their 
rights,  we  commune  with  them, 
understand  and  appreciate  their 
injuries;  and  we  know  why  they 
are  as  "  hard  as  steel  and  as  mer- 
ciless as  the  storm." 
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We  may  say  they  are  treacher- 
ous and  revengeful,  but  were  we  in 
their  circumstances,  conquered 
and  watched  by  a  foreign  standing 
army,  we  would  glut  our  vengeance 
by  destroying  our  enemies. 

For  principle  against  taxation 
without  representation  we  rebell- 
ed, we  refused  to  be  fettered  by 
the  haughty  demands  of  Kings, 
we  triumphed  over  England  and 
waved  the  stars  and  stripes  before 
the  world  as  an  emblem  of  our 
freedom. 

This  was  a  point  at  which  we 
were  to  enter  a  new  field  and  be 
crowned  with  new  and  grander 
honors.  From  that  day  the  crown, 
the  sceptre,  and  the  robes  of  royal- 
ty lost  their  sway  over  a  liberated 
people,  and  truth,  honor,  majesty 
and  liberty  reign  in  their  stead. 
To-day  we  have  a  lofty  place 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
and  all  our  past  toils,  cares  and 
pains  are  richly  remunerated  by 
our  present  and  increasing  pros- 
perity. 

Looking  down  from  our  exalted 
position  upon  the  ruins  which  tes- 
tify of  the  once  proud  minded 
Indian  viewing  with  a  cold  indif- 
ference the  exterminating  policy 
that  is  pursued  we  would  be  worse 
than  the  savages  themselves,  were 
we  not  to  relent  and  secure  to 
them  something  of  the  vast  con- 
tinent that  was  once  rightfully 
theirs:  from  winter's  throne  to 
summer's  couch,  from  Pacific's  dis- 


tant shore,  to  where  the  wild  surg- 
ing billows  of  the  Atlantic  roar.  He 
once  waved  his  free  and  unfettered 
hand  and  triumphantly  exclaimed 
"  it  is  mine"  For  it  he  bravely 
poured  out  his  blood  upon  the 
mountains  and  by  the  sea  shore; 
in  the  valley  along  by  the  rivers 
whose  murmuring  waters  forever 
sing  the  sad  song  of  his  ruin  and 
his  woe. 

No  flag  can  the  Indians  wave, 
no  sculptured  monuments  erected 
to  their  memory.  No  song  of 
victory  can  the  dusky  maiden 
sing,  no  garland  of  wild  flowers 
can  she  weave  to  crown  the  head 
of  the  triumphant  warrior.  His 
strong  arms  are  weakened  and 
implements  of  war  are  broken. 
No  longer  does  the  war  cry  strike 
terror  to  our  souls,  for  their  des- 
tiny is  in  our  hands,  how  will  you 
seal  it,  for  their  good  or  total 
ruin  ?  Ought  they  as  a  race  to 
become  extinct  ?  Does  humanity 
demand  it?  No;  never!  The 
requirements  are  for  something 
higher  and  nobler.  Let  us  pluck 
a  fresh  laurel  by  making  this  land 
the  home  of  the  penniless  and  a 
haven  of  rest  where  all  may  find 
peace  from  oppression.  With  our 
assistance  the  Indians  have  a 
future  of  usefulness  to  us  and 
themselves,  without  it  they  are 
doomed  to  ruin  and  decay.  Let 
us,  I  entreat  you,  by  the  memories 
of  by-gone  days  and  a  hope  for 
the    better,    look    for    the    future 
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posperity  of  a  crushed  and  ruined 
people  who  are  not  rendered  less 
glorious  because  an  evil  fate  has 
dealt  harshly  with  them. 

With  a  helping  hand  let  us 
make  amends  for  the  past  by  set- 
ting apart  for  them  in  the  West 
a  place,  they  can  call  their  own. 
Let  us  teach  them  the    lesson    of, 


truth,  the  doctrine  of  a  purer  life 
on  earth  and  the  way  to  that  more 
beautiful  land  beyond  the  sun. 
Let  us  mercifully  provide  that  the 
last  of  the  dusky  denizens  of  the 
forest  may  be  blessed  with  the 
simple  privilege  of  dying  at  their 
own  homes. 

J.  C.  Slocumb. 


MAID  AND  GUITAR. 

1  heard  a  maid  with  her  guitar 

Who  played,  like  Orpheus,  to  the  wind. 

And  sent  forth  rhythmic  notes  afar 
From  out  an  arbor  vine-entwined. 

She  knew  the  God  of  Love  was  blind, 
And  left  her  white  heart-gates  ajar — 

I  heard  a  maid  with  her  guitar 

Who  played,  like  Orpheus,  to  the  wind. 

But,  ah  !   Love's  ears  are  keen  as  are 
The  ears  of  shy,  pool-haunting  hind. 

And  when  she  closed  her  bosom's  bar 
She  found  the  god  was  there  enshrined  ; 

I  heard  a  maid  with  her  guitar 

Who  played,  like  Orpheus,  to  the  wind. 

— C/iiitou  Scollard. 


Remember  that  the  cursed  desire  to  know 
( Offspring  of  Adam  !  was  thy  source  of  woe. 
Why  wilt  thou  then  renew  the  vain  pursuit 
And  rashly  catch  at  the  forbidden  fruit  ; 
With  empty  labor  and  eluded  strife 
Seeking,  by  knowledge,  to  attain  to  life  ; 
Forever  from  that  fatal  tree  debarr'd, 
Which  flaming  swords  and  angry  cherubs  guard. 

— Prior 
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EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


This  is  a  progressive  age,  and 
the  MONTHLY  desires  to  keep 
pace  with  the  long  strides  of  the 
world's  progress,  and  to  imbibe 
as  well  as  to  inculcate  the  spirit 
of  go-ahead-ativeness  that  now 
characterizes  all  great  move- 1 
ments.  To  accomplish  this  aim 
it  is  necessary  for  those  who  have 
in  hand  the  immediate  control  of 
the  Magazine  to  exert  every  effort 
towards  keeping  it  on  that  high 
plane  which  the  spirit  of  the  age 
and  the  dignity  of  its  sphere  de- 
mand. The  editors  must  listen  to 
the  wise  counsel  of  those  whom 
experience  has  made  peculiarly 
fitted  to  advise,  remembering, 
however,  that  it  is  impossible  to  1 
please  everyone,  and  especially 
the  hypercritical  who  always 
complain  and  never  pay  sub- ! 
scriptions. 

A  NEW  DEPARTURE. 

One  of  the  Yale  professors  has 
proposed  a  new  departure  from 
the  routine  of  stereotyped  courses 
into  which  professors  and  students 
are  so  apt  to  fall.  The  various 
members  of  the  faculty  are  to 
lecture  before  the  students  and 
the  public,  one  such  lecture  com- 
ing every  week  and  the  lecturer 
choosing  as  his  theme  some  fa- 
vorite   branch    or    study.     He    is 


thus  afforded  an  opportunity  of 
shaking  himself  free  from  the  close 
atmosphere  of  class-room  and 
text-book.  One  or  two  of  this 
course  of  lectures  have  already 
been  delivered  and  have  proved 
very  successful.  Our  colleges  are 
growing  beyond  the  iron-bound 
curriculum  system  and  the  stu- 
dents apply  themselves  with  more 
zeal  and  interest  since  knowledge 
is  no  longer  forced  down  their  un- 
willing- throats  in  regulation  doses. 


THE  TRI-CENTENNIAL  AT   ROANOKE 
ISLAND. 

Senator  Vance,  a  son  of  the 
University  whom  she  is  proud  to 
own,  has  introduced  a  bill  in  the 
Senate  to  make  an  appropriation 
of  30,000  dollars  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  the  celebration  of  the 
landing,  on  Roanoke  Island,  in 
1584,  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's 
colony.  If  we  mistake  not,  this 
was  the  first  colony  planted  by 
Englishmen  in  America.  It  was 
several  years  previous  to  the  land- 
ing of  Capt.  John  Smith  at  James- 
town, and  of  the  Puritans  at 
Plymouth  Rock.  This  celebra- 
tion, which  will  take  place  on 
next  4th  of  July,  all  good  North 
Carolinians  should  look  upon  with 
a  great  deal  of  pride  and  interest. 

It  has  long  been   a   grave  and 
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standing"  reproach  against  the !  with  the  latest  in  etiquette  and 
people  of  our  State  that  they  j  fashion,  but  we  do  say  confidently 
have  cared  too  little  about  our  ■  that  politeness  itself  dictates  a 
own  history.  Too  long  we  have  J  different  course  of  action.  The 
been  content  to  allow  our  true  fair  ones  like  to  be  admired  and 
history  to  go   unwritten,    or   been    toreceivethecalls  of  their  adorers, 


but  they  very  justly  oppose  this 
species  of  cruelty.  Read  what 
one  of  the  victims  says  : 

Oh  !  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud, 
While  standing  in  front  of  a  church  in  a  crowd, 
To  stare  at  the  ladies  like  frolicksome  mules, 
While  the  ladies  exclaim, 
"  What  a  fine  lot  of  fools." 


but  silent  lookers-on  when  the 
deeds  of  our  forefathers  have  been 
neglected  or  misrepresented  by 
strange  pens.  Let  the  new  era 
which  is  dawning  hear  no  such 
complaint.  Let  us  interest  our- 
selves in  the  State's  past  history 

as  well  as  the  present ;  and  let  us 

,    .,  .       ,  v    .         '  .       WORE  OF  THE  EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

hold  up  the   hands  of  those    who  

tell  faithfully  the  story  of  our  past  j      The  MONTHLY  thinks  this  insti- 

progress  as   well   as   the  builders ;  tution    one   of    vast   good    to  the 

of  our  present  prosperity.     A  true   State.     The  following  from  one  of 

reverence  and  respect  for  our  past, \  the  chemists  will   give  an   idea  of 

linked  with  the   determination   to  ,  its  working  to  those  who  do  not 


make  our  present  a   better   past, 
are  factors  in  the   development  of 


know: 

"  We  are  very  busy  now  at  the 


our  civilization  not  to  be  neglected,  j  Experiment  Station.  The  months 

of  February,  March  and  April  are 
A  GROWING  HABIT,  j  OUr    particularly  busy   months   of 

Doubtless  we  express  the  senti-  ■  the  year,  because  it  is  then  that 
ment  of  the  older  and  the  wiser  |  we  are  rushing  through  the  analy- 
when  we  assert  that  the  habit  of  sis  of  commercial  fertilizers  as  fast 
standing  around  the  church-door  j  as  they  are  brought  into  the  State 
after  services  has  grown  to  be  an  for  sale,  so  that  the  results  may 
objectionable  feature  on  Sunday's  be  given  to  the  farmers,  and  they 
program  in  this  beautiful  little  may  be  enabled  to  know  whether 
village.  At  every  church  on  the  it  is  worthless  dirt  or  a  good  man- 
Hill  the  ladies  are  subjected  to  the  ure  that  they  are  about  to  buy. 
rude  gaze  of  boys,  many  of  them    Happily,  however,  as  a   result  of 


students,  arranged  as  if  in  line  of 
battle.  Indeed,  ladies  in  leaving 
their  places  of  worship  are  liter- 
ally compelled  "to  run  the  gaunt- 
let."    We  may  not  be  conversant 


the  making  of  this  institution,  few 
manufacturers  are  so  reckless  now 
as  to  attempt  to  put  any  es- 
pecially bad  fertilizer  on  the  North 
Carolina   market,   so   certain    are 
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they  of  detection.  All  samples 
are  taken  by  an  official  inspector 
sent  out  by  the  Department  to  all 
parts  of  the  State  where  the  goods 
may  be,  and  these  samples  are 
sent  into  the  Laboratory  to  us 
hermetically  sealed  and  without  a 
name.  We,  therefore,  make  the 
analysis,  so  to  speak,  "  in  the 
dark,"  or  in  other  words  in  total 
Ignorance  of  the  name  of  the 
brand  under  examination.  Un- 
doubtedly the  Department  is  do- 
ing good  and  valuable  work  for 
the  people  of  the  State. 

THE  NEW  SOLUTION  OP  THE  MORMON 
PEOBLEM. 

Mormonism  is  something  of 
which  our  country  has  wanted  to 
rid  itself  for  many  years.  It  has 
been  written  about,  it  has  been 
preached  against,  and  recently 
Congress  has  endeavored  to  legis- 
late it  out  of  existence.  But  all 
of  this  seems  to  have  been  of  no 
avail;  and  like  the  polypus  on  the 
coral  reef,  it  seems  to  have  thrived 
best  where  the  ocean  waves  beat 
with  greatest  force.  And  to-day 
the  Mormon  problem  presents  dif- 
ficulties which  the  whole  nation  is 
puzzled  as  to  how  they  may  best 
be  solved.  The  Edmunds  Bill, 
though  the  well  digested  product 
of  one  of  the  first  intellects  of  our 
national  Senate,  is  now  acknowl- 
edged as  a  failure.  The  Mormons 
that  were  are  mormons  still;  and 
all  along  the  line  from  hack-driver 


to  the  President  the  question  is 
asked:  What  can  be  done  about 
it  ?  How  can  Polygamy  be  exter- 
minated, and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  spirit  of  the  constitution  with 
regard  to  local  self-government 
remain  unviolated. 

An  article  which  appeared  in 
the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  for  Sept. 
20th,  1883,  seems  to  have  attract- 
ed more  attention  at  the  center  of 
Mormonism  than  the  Edmunds 
Bill  passed  by  Congress,  or  the 
attacks  of  the  clergy  and  the 
press;  and  the  reason  for  this  we 
may  easily  understand. 

In  the  year  1872  occurred  one 
of  the  most  notable  earthquakes 
ever  recorded  in  the  United  States. 
The  shock  and  its  effects  were  felt 
especially  in  the  Great  Basin  re- 
gion, as  in  Nevada  and  adjacent 
territories.  The  cause  of  this 
earthquake  has  been  traced  to  a 
break  in  the  earth's  crust  for  a 
distance  of  forty  miles  along  the 
east  side  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
Mountains.  On  one  side  of  this 
break  the  surface  of  the  country 
dropped  down  a  few  feet,  and  on 
the  other  side  it  seems  to  have 
been  elevated  a  few  feet;  so  that 
in  crossing  over  the  line  of  the 
break,  one  must  either  climb  up 
or  climb  down  a  steep  face  or 
wall,  from  five  to  twenty  feet  high. 
In  Owen's  Valley,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  break,  the  surface  of  the 
earth  was  cracked  in  various  direc- 
tions, houses  built  of  adobe   (un- 
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burnt  brick)  or  stone  were  thrown 
down,  and  about  thirty  persons 
were  killed. 

Now  what  seems  to  have  aroused 
the  inhabitants  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
in  this  connection,  was  a  predic- 
tion, published  in  the  article  re- 
fered  to  above,  by  Mr.  Gilbert,  of 
the  United  States  Geological  sur- 
vey, that  a  somewhat  similar 
earthquake  disaster  awaits  that 
city.  Along  the  Western  bor- 
der of  the  Wasatch  Mountains 
which  are  just  East  of  Salt  Lake 
Valley,  Mr.  Gilbert  has  discov- 
ered that  for  some  distance  both 
to  the  North  and  South  of  Salt 
Lake  City, breaks  have  occurred  in 
the  earth's  crust  at  some  time  in 
the  past  history  of  the  continent 
— probably  long  before  the  com- 
ing of  the  Mormons  to  that  region. 
Near  Salt  Lake  City,  however, 
there  is  no  evidence  that  such  a 
break  has  taken  place  in  the  past; 
but,  as  Mr.  Gilbert  believes,  there 
is  much  evidence  that  at  some- 
time in  the  future  (and  how  soon 
or  how  far  off  no  body  knows) 
the  rocks  which  go  to  make 
up  the  earth's  crust  at  this 
point — (which  are  under  a  strain) 
must  give  way,  and  the  break 
which  already  exists  to  the  north 
and  south  will  then  be  a  continu- 
ous one.  The  Wasatch  Mountains 
on  the  east  will  be  raised  a  few  feet 
higher  and  the  valley  on  the 
west  will  drop  down  a  few  feet. 
This     break     will     result     in     an 


earthquake  which  will  probably 
shake  down  the  adobe  and  stone 
houses  of  Salt  Lake  City,  and 
"may  re-enact  on  a  more  fearful 
scale  the  catastophe  of  "Owen's 
Valley"  of   1872. 

This  catastrophe  of  the  future, 
come  when  it  may,  is  what  has 
been  alluded  to  as  the  earthquake 
solution  of  the  Mormon  problem. 
It  may  take  place  very  soon,  or 
its  occurrance  may  be  delayed 
years,  decades,  or  even  centuries. 
If  this  last,  let  us  hope  that  when 
it  comes  Mormonism  may  already 
have  ceased  to  exist.  But  be  this 
as  it  may,  it  looks  as  though 
mother  nature  was  collecting  her 
forces  for  a  signal  attack  upon 
what  is  now,  and  may  be  then 
the  "  Mormon  City"  and  "  Mor- 
mon Valley." 

WHAT  THE  BOYS  SAY  OF  US. 

The  following  are  a  few  extracts 
from  letters  written  by  the  boys 
who  have  gone  out  before  us.  We 
are  always  glad  to  hear  from  the 
University's  sons,  and  those  who 
have  so  kindly  remembered  us  we 
thank  most  heartily. 

The  first  is  from  friend  E.  C. 
Smith,  who  now  has  a  growing 
practice  at  the  bar  in  Raleigh. 
He  says  : 

I  have  just  received  the  Febru- 
ary number  of  the  UNIVERSITY 
MONTHLY,  and  I  cannot  refrain 
from  expressing  my  gratification. 
The  improvement  in  its  general 
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appearance,  as  well  as  its  subject  j  dignity  of  a  Magazine  that  it 
matter,  is  most  marked.  !  would  seem  to  me  not  to  be  a  bad 

Tho'  not  a  graduate  of  the :  idea  were  it  to  assume  the  old 
University.it  was  my  good  for-  ante-bellum  name  of  the  "  Uni- 
tune  and  pleasure  to  spend  some  j  versity  Magazine",  that  it  might 
months  under  the  tuition  of  your  j  thus  perpetuate  that  time-honor- 
able Prof,  of  Law,  and  I  recall  j  ed  journal  of  our  Alma  Mater, 
with  much  pleasure  the  associa-  j  I  enclose  two  dollars  ($2.00)  in 
tions  there  formed.  payment   of   my  subscription  for 

James  H.  Tucker,  who  has!l883and  l884-  because  I  think  it 
had  a  $1000  practice  since  theOc-  ls  a  rule  that  >'ou  wlU  findfar  best 
tober  court,  at  which  time  he  pro-1  to    ad<>Pt    strictly,— to    make    all 


cured  license,  says  : 

"  I  never  saw  anything  improve 
faster." 

C.  R.  THOMAS,  who  is  studying 


subscriptions  payable  in  advance. 
GEN.  HARRY  LEE'S  TRUMPETER. 


[We  extract  the  following  from 

a  private  letter   from   Rev.   J.   L. 

for  a  post   graduate  degree  along   «■  1  f  .,      n    •/    TTr    u 

r.        &  &  &    Mich-ux,    of  the  Daily  Workman 

with  his  law   practice,   thinks   the  I    „  .  ,-L     r     .     ,  D     .     .      .      t-u 
r  .  and  the  Central Frotestant.      the 

improvement  wonderful   and  that  \  .     e  .. A     ,u     c  ,u      u 

r  I  account  of  the  death  of  the    boy 

the  Faculty  should   grant  our  re-  1  ,      „,      .        •      T      >«,    iw  ~.   : 

3  &  .  j  trumpeter   in   Lees    Memoirs     is 

quest — a    substitution    of    journal  j  .»     .  •        \Xj  -<-u 

M  J  I  very    pathetic.     We    agree    with 

work  for  certain  recitations.  i  r  ■       ,    , .    .    .u  c  1  ■ 

our  iriend    that    the   scene    of  his 

Wm.   H.   S.    BURGWYN,    late  of  death  should  be  marked.— Ed.] 


Baltimore,  says  : 

"  I  think  your  Jan.  issue  (the 
only  one  I  have  seen)  quite  credit- 
able.    I  enclose  a  dollar." 

We  might  extend  this  list,  but 
space  will  allow  only  one  more. 
It  is  from  F.  B.  Dancy,  our  chem- 
istry Medalist  of  a  few  years 
since: 

"  I  have  marked  with  much 
pleasure  and  gratification  the  great 
improvement  of  the  MONTHLY 
with  the  New  Year,  both  in  gen- 
eral appearance  and  in  subject 
matter.     In  fact  it   has    now    as- 


"  By  the  way,  about  40  years 
ago,  an  aged  citizen  pointed  outto 
me  the  identical  spot  where  Har- 
ry Lee's  trumpter  fell  in  the 
Spring  of  178 1,  and  I  have  been 
anxious  that  the  spot  might  be 
marked  in  some  way.  You  re- 
member the  history  of  the  trum- 
peter's being  overtaken  and  cut  to 
pieces.  The  spot  is  2^  miles 
west  of  Summerfield  in  this  coun- 
ty, and  close  beside  the  main  road 
from  Yanceyville  ,  to  Salisbury 
— about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  railroad  between   Greensboro 


sumed  so  much  the  form  and  the  |and  Walnut  Cove.    The  place  has 
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changed  some  in  40  years,  but  I 
could  find  almost  the  exact  spot 
to-day.  It  would  be  well  to  have 
a  shaft  of  plain  granite  erected 
there  to  perpetuate  the  history  of 
the  event — an  event  that  certainly 
happened,  and  in  that  very  place. 
Very  few  persons  now  know  of 
the  tradition,  and  the  number  is  1 
fast  decreasing.  Forty  years  ago 
there  was  a  stump  that  marked 
the  place,  and  the  gentleman  who 


informed  me  said:  "  Here  is  where 
Lee's  trumpeter  died — right  here'' 
I  have  always  wondered  that  no 
note  was  taken  of  the  spot;  but 
North  Carolina  spends  but  little 
money  on  such  things. 

I  have  written  this,  not  expect- 
pectincr  to  trouble  any  one  about 
the  matter  now.  If  I  get  an  op- 
portunity I  will  have  a  large  stone 
rolled  to  the  spot,  and  await 
further  "  orders." 


AMONG  OUR  EXCHANGES 


We  welcome  among  us  again 
The  Gray  Jacket.  It  has  been  on 
the  retired  list  for  several  months. 
We  hope  it  has  renewed  intercourse 
with  us  with  a  more  settled  purpose 
of  continuance.  We  like  faithful 
friends  ;  our  policy  is  an  exchange 
of  every  issue  or  none.  The  most 
readable  article  we  have  struck 
upon  in  the  February  No.  is  an 
oration  on  "  Gems  of  Beauty." 
The  young  orator  "  curls"  with 
such  good  grace  that  one  would 
think  it  natural  with  him. 

*      * 

Please  don't  fail  to  read  the 
Feb.  No.  of  the  Virginia  Univer- 
sityMagazine.  It  contains  a  series 
of  precepts,  all  beginning  with 
"Please  Don't,"  that,  if  properly 
heeded,  will  turn  the  course  of 
your  lives  in  the  direction  that  an 
editor  would  approve  of.  It  goes 
on  somewhat  in  this  wise: 


Please  don't  run  the  already  deaf- 
ened professors  crazy  by  setting 
your  throats  to  the  music  of  an  ass. 

Please  don't  forget  that  the 
dialect  of  the  "  Lower  Countries" 
is  not  exactly  appropriate  when 
preachers  and  ladies  are  attending 
your  athletic  performances. 

Please  don't  chew  more  than 
one  plug  of  tobacco  during  a 
single  recitation,  you  might  leave 
the  professors  room  worse  than 
you  found  it. 

Please  don't  neglect  to  approach 
the  professor  on  some  important 
matter  at  the  end  each  recitation, 
other  wise  your  booting  would  not 
be  effectual. 

Please  don't  tear  the  house  down 
when  a  freshman  asks  the  pro- 
fessor a  question. 

Please  don't  be  ashamed  to 
"  curl,"  this  most  useful  art  seems 
to  be  decaying. 
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Please  don't  call  the  Memorial 
Hall  the  "  New  Chapel." 

Please  don't  forget  that  the 
Monthly  is  only  one    dollar  a 


For  true  worth  and  historic 
value  there  is  no  publication  in 
the  South  that  will  compare  with 
the    Southern    Historical   Society 


a  dollar  our  energetic  business 
manager  is  thinking  about  it  every 
time  he  sees  you. 


* 


year,  that  it   will   cost   you   morel  papers.     This    society    originally 
next  year,  and  that  if  you  owe  it  \  organized    at    New   Orleans,    but 

subsequently  moved  to  Richmond, 
Va.,  is  occupied  in  collecting  and 
preserving  facts  of  the  late  war. 
There  is  no  nobler  a  work  in  the 
The  North  Carolina  Teacher  con-  !  whole  range  of  literature.  From 
tains  an  article  entitled  "Through  what  course  must  the  future  his- 
the  Earth  Again, "by  J.  Lee  Love,  torian,  whose  aim  is  to  write  an 
It  is  in  reply  to  a  puerile  theory  |  impartial  account  of  this  mighty 
advanced  a  short  time  since  by  j  epoch,  draw  his  material  ?  From 
Prof.  Mitchell,  contradicting  the  \  the  North,  of  course,  if  we  allow 
laws  of  a  falling  body  within  a  |  Oblivion  to  prey  upon  our  greatest 
sphere,  that  have  been  accepted  deeds,  and  trust  Tradition  to  hand 
since  the  time  of  Newton.  Mr. !  down  pure  and  fresh  the  memories 
Love  sets  forth  with  wonderful !  of  a  great  struggle.  In  this  event 
clearness  M.  Calligan's  theory,  I  the  South  will  continue  to  be  mis- 
and  aptly  remarks  that  "  If  Prof,  j  understood  and  misrepresented 
Mitchell  has  any  conclusive  de-  j  for  all  time.  How  meagre  is 
monstration  of  his  theory  to  offer,  I  Southern  literature  j  We  have 
he  will  confer  a  great    favor  upon    no  biography;  we  have  no  review 


the  scientific  world  by  publishing  it. 


There  is  a  very  weighty  article 
in  the  Cornell  Daily  Sun  on  Gov- 
ernmental Revenue,  by  Ellis  H. 
Roberts.  His  exordium  is  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Add  to  the  swarm  of  the 
bees,  the  flock  of  sheep,  to  the 
herd  of  cattle,  to  the  den  of  lions, 
intelligence  and  a  moral  sense, 
and  the  result  is  government. 
Society  is  as  absolutely  a  me- 
chanical necessity  as  the  presence 
of  numbers  can  create,  when  men 
find  themselves  together." 


literature;  in  fact  North  Carolina 
has  no  written  history;  and  it  is 
really  heart-rending  to  see  it  pub- 
lished abroad  that  she  has  no  son 
nor  daughter  that  can  write  her 
history  in  the  series  of  "American 
Commonwealth." 


The  following  we  take  from  the 
News  and  Observer: 

"GOV.  SAMUEL  JOHNSTON. 

We  are  pleased  to  learn  from  a 
friend  at  Chapel  Hill  that  Mrs. 
Samuel  Johnston,  whose  husband, 
the  venerable  Rev.  Dr.  Johnston, 
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of  Edenton,  was  the  nephew  of  Mrs.  Johnston  to  President  Battle, 
Gov.  Samuel  Johnston,  has  pre-  donating  the  portrait  to  the  Uni- 
sented  the  University  with  an  ac-  versity,  was  written  on  the  same 
curate  portrait  of  the  latter,  day  (February  6),  that  the  Presi- 
Doubtless  the  trustees  will  hang  dent,  in  the  course  of  his  lectures 
it  in  Memorial  Hall  as  the  begin-  on  the  constitutional  history  of 
ing  of  a  collection  of  University  the  State,  was  instructing  his  class 
portraits,  about  the  provincial   government 

Governor  Johnston   was  one  of  of  i77S~7^  arjd  the  part    taken  in 
the  most   influential    men    in    the   it  by  Gov.  Johnston." 
early  times  of  our  state.      He  was 


the  first  named  on  the  original 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Univer- 
sity, that  of  1789,  composed  of 
the  greatest  men  of  the  day.  He 
was  the  first  executive  of  free 
North  Carolina,  being  President 
of  the  Provincial   Council,   which 


PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED. 

The  School  Herald  is  a  charm- 
ing little  manual.  Its  editors  have 
a  wonderful  tact  in  presenting  cur- 
rent news  to  the  young  reader  as 
a  kind  of  desert  after  a  substantial 


filling   with   facts   relating  to  the 
formed    our    provisional    govern-       .       ,  .,       -      .  ,,.  ,     , 

,      „.   .         .    ,  .    school     world.      It     is    published 

ment  after  the  flight   of  the  royal  ,  ,  ,    c  n  r.  .      - 

fe  {        monthly,  157  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago, 

Governor,  Martin.     He  succeeded    T11. 

n  Illinois. 
Harvey  as  moderator  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Assembly.  He  was  a  We  are  in  receipt  of  the  first 
member  of  the  Continental  Con-  number  of  the  first  volume  of  the 
gress;  was  Governor  in  1787;  as  Book  Buyer,  published  monthly 
president  of  the  convention  which  by  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons,  a  sum- 
rejected  the  constitution  of  the  mary  of  American  and  Foreign 
United  States  in  1788,  and  of  that  !  literature.  It  gives  critical  notices 
which  adopted  it  in  1789.  He  and  of  the  latest  standard  works,  and 
Benjamin  Hawkins  were  the  first  discusses  ably  matters  of  general 
United  States  Senators  from  our  literary  interest.  The  New  Copy- 
State.  He  was  afterwards  one  of  |  right  Measure  receives  due  atten- 
our  judges.  He  was  a  statesman  I  tion.  The  literary  notes  are  of 
of  the  Washington  school,  a  |  unusual  interest,  while  such  works 
strong    Federalist,    the    leader    of  as  Schaffs  Church    History.  Prof. 


the  conservative  part  of  the  peo- 
ple, while  Willie  Jones  was  the 
leader  of  the  ultra  Democrats. 

Our    friend    writes     that    by    a 
singular  coincidence  the    letter  of 


C.  H.  Toy's  Quotations  in  the 
New  Testament,  Don  John  of 
Austria  by  Sterling  Maxwell. 
Newport — a  novel  by  Geo.  Par- 
sons Lathrope,  &c,  are  reviewed 
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in  a  fair,  yet  incisive  manner,  so 
that  their  true  characters  may  be 
grasped  at  a  glance.  Subscrip- 
tion price  50  cents.  No  book- 
buyer  should  be  without  it. 

We  can  do  no  more  here  than 
merely  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  several  numbers  of  the  Scientific 
American.  Its  character  and 
merits  are  too  well  known  to  need 
a  comment.  Nothing  in  the  in- 
dustrial line,  new  or  useful,  escapes 
its  observation.  We  are  not  sur- 
prised at  what  a  height  we  have 
reached  in  science,  when  we  have 
read  the  long  list  of  new  inven- 
tions and  discoveries  that  appear 
each  week. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  two  flashy 
little  volumes  of  John  B.  Alden's 
publication,  18  Vesey  st.,  New 
York.  Anecdotes  and  Table-Talk 
— Luther,  and  also  a  Collection  of 
^beautiful  poems.  From  this  same 
literary  revolutionizer  comes 
Choice  Literature.  The  contents  of 


February    number   are  worth  pe- 
rusing : 

Some  Indian  Stories,  By  W.  R. 
S.  Ralston;  The  Progress  of  De- 
mocracy in  England,  by  Hon. 
George  C.  Brodrick ;  Religious 
Retrospect  and  Prospect,  by  Her- 
bert Spencer;  A  Pilgrimage  to 
Stratford-upon-Avon,  by  Justin 
H.  McCarthy;  Thalberg.  Temple 
Bar;  Public  Health,  by  Edward 
Orton,  LL.D.;  The  Garden  Snail, 
by  Grant  Allen;  Puiu,  by  the 
Queen  of  Roumania,  Translated 
,by  Helen  Zimmern;  Sir  William 
Siemens.  The  Spectator;  Geology 
and  The  Deluge,  by  the  Duke  of 
Argyle;  The  Sirens  in  Ancient 
Literature  and  Art,  by  Walter 
Copland  Perry;  Explorations  in 
Greenland,  by  Edward  Whymper; 
Welbeck  Wonders  and  Wood 
lands,  by  Edward  Bradbury;  Man- 
zoni,  Poet  and  Patriot,  Leisure 
Hour;  Migrations  on  Foot,  by  Rev. 

J.G.Wood;  Science  Notes,  by  W. 
Mattieu  Williams. 


COLLEGE  RECORD. 


Medal  Elections  are  drawing  near 
Kessnick's  Richmond  Band  will 
discourse  sweet   music   to  the  as- 
sembled multitude  at  Commence- 
ment. 

Rev.  R.  B.  John,  class  of  '80, 
pastor  of  the  Methodist  Church 
here,  preached  a  most  excellent 
sermon  a  few  nights  since,  es- 
pecially to  young  men. 


Rev.  J.  B.  Hawthorne,  D.  D., 
of  Richmond,  Va.,  has  accepted 
an  invitation  to  preach  the  Bac- 
calaureate Sermon  next  Com- 
mencement. With  Mr.  Watterson, 
Dr.  Hawthorne,  and  the  new 
Memorial  Hall,  we  may  assuredly 
look  forward  to  a  grand  time  next 
June.  Let  it  be  a  time  of  great 
jubilee  in    North   Carolina — let  it 
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be  the  brilliant  forerunner  of  the 
great  exposition  we  are  going  to 
have  next  fall. 

The  Class  Day  Tree  of  84  has 
been  planted  in  the  corner  of 
Caldwell  square  next  to  the  Old 
West.     It  is  a  fine  young  poplar. 

The  Gen.  Mallett  Gift  of  the 
handsomest  and  latest  addition 
of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
can  now  be  seen  adorning  the 
shelves  of  the  Phi.  library. 

Prof.  Holmes  is  working  up  the 
Geology  of  Chapel  Hill  and  vicini- 
ty. In  his  tri-weekly  excursions 
he  takes  out  the  members  of  his 
Geology  class  and  gives  them 
some  practice  in  field  work.  It 
is  needless  to  add  that  we  think 
this  a  most  excellent  innovation. 

In  the  first  excursion  the  class 
found  a  large  flat  rock  in  the  vil- 
lage suburbs,  on  which  appeared 
some  curious  indentations  very 
much  like  the  tracks  of  various 
animals.  They  were  probably 
caused,  however,  by  the  wearing 
away  of  the  rock  in  certain  spots 
by  sand  and  water.  One  of  the 
party  remarked  that  they  were 
•'  foot-prints  on  the  sands  of  time." 
Thereupon  another,  determined 
not  be  outdone,  suggested  that 
they  were  rather  foot -prints  on 
the  "  rock  of  ages."     Next  ? 

Prof.  Mangum  expects  to  change 
the  text-book  in  Psychology  for 
next  year.  We  suggest  that  he 
employ  the  present    Senior  Class 


to  compile  one  for  him.  We  feel 
sure  that  they  could  advance 
some  theories  that  would  astonish 
and  astound  the  methaphysical 
world. 

College  Athletics. 

College  Athletics  are  receiving 
a  good  deal  of  attention  in  the 
papers  and  periodicals  of  the 
North.  We  read  of  a  convention 
of  representatives  from  various 
college  faculties  where  the  ex- 
pediency of  permitting  such  and 
such  forms  of  exercise  or  rivalry 
between  colleges,  and  similar 
questions  was  discussed.  Also 
the  Popular  Science  Monthly  gives 
up  some  of  its  space  to  the  Ath- 
letics questions  and  Harper's 
Monthly  contains  an  article  des- 
criptive of  the  various  conveni- 
ences for  taking  exercise  which 
the  young  New  Yorker  enjoys. 
And  here  we  are  still  without  our 
gymnasium.  What  has  become 
of  the  Gymnasium  Fund?  The 
very  sound  of  the  words  has  been 
music  to  our  ears  during  the  past 
months  and  has  seduced  us  with 
many  a  dream  of  exercise  and 
amusement.  Is  it  to  be  vox  et 
praeterea  nihil}  We  had  hoped 
to  see  spade  put  to  the  ground 
long  before  this  and  the  building 
itself  well  on  the  way  to  comple- 
tion. 

Hut  since  we  have  been  disap- 
pointed in  this,  we  have  done  the 
next  best    thing    we  could.     We 
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have  organized  the  University 
Athletic  Association.  Mr.  J.  S. 
Mann  is  President,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Wood,  Secretary,  and  Mr.  J.  B. 
Hawes,  Treasurer.  The  exercises 
will  be  base-ball,  foot-ball,  racing, 
jumping,  &c.  A  race  course  has 
been  already  marked  out.  It  is  a 
circle  ^  of  a  mile  around.  The 
best  time  yet  made  was  by  Mr. 
Henry  Rice,  of  Raleigh.  If  en- 
thusiasm be  a  good  sign,  the 
Association  will  live  long  and 
prosper.  That  such  a  move  was 
badly  needed  every  one  will  readi- 
ly admit  ;  and  now  that  the  ball 
has  been  set  in  motion,  let  every 
one  lend  a  helping  and  willing 
hand.  Gentlemen  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, you  have  the  best  wishes 
of  the  MONTHLY, and  we  invite  you 
to  make  free  use  of  our  columns 
to  advance  any  interest  of  the 
organization. 

MEMORIAL  HALL. 

Through  the  earnest  and  un- 
remitting labors  of  Pres.  Battle, 
Prof.  Winston  and  others,  ample 
funds  have  been  raised  to  com- 
plete the  new  building.  As  soon 
as  the  weather  permits,  the  work 
will  begin.  Tablets  for  the  fol- 
lowing distinguished  North  Caro- 
linians have  already  been  secured 
and  paid  for: 

Joseph  Graham,  Wm.  A.  Gra- 
ham, Willie  P.  Mangum,  John  R. 
Donnell,  R.  S.  Donnell,  David 
Caldwell,  Archibald  Murphy, 
Frederick  Nash,    David  Stone,  D. 


M.  Barringer,  Louis  deSchweinitz, 
Michael  Hoke,  Bartlett  Yancey, 
Wm.  H.  Battle,  Duncan  Cameron, 
Samuel  Johnson,  Jno.  H.  Bryan, 
Jno.  M.  Morehead,  Gov.  Worth, 
DanielW.  Courts,  Elisha  Mitchell, 
James  Phillips,  R.  H.  Graves,  Sr., 
Alexander  Wilson. 

See  Exchange  Department  for 
notice  of  portrait  and  life  of  Gov. 
Johnson. 

We  hope  to  begin  at  some  future 
number  of  the  MONTHLY  to  give 
short  sketches  of  the  lives  of  those 
whose  tablets  adorn  our  new  hall. 


JIITCHELL  SCIENTIFIC  SOCIETY. 

The  meetings  of  this  society 
continue  to  increase  in  interest. 
Last  time,  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
a  visit  and  a  lecture  from  Dr. 
Chas.  W.  Dabney,  State  Chemist. 
He  told  us  of  the  recent  discovery 
of  Tin  ore  near  King's  Mountain, 
and  of  the  beds  of  Phosphate  rock 
which  he  hopes  will  be  found  in 
abundance  near  Wilmington.  If 
these  newly-discovered  products 
prove,  after  further  investigation, 
to  be  abundant,  they  will  be  a 
great  source  of  revenue  and  utility 
to  the  people  of  the  State.  We 
hope  to  see  the  Doctor  up  again 
soon. 

Dr.  Chas.  Phillips  gave  us  a  dis- 
cussion of well,  (please  see 

the  Doctor.) 

Prof.  Gore  informed  us  that  the 
height  of  Chapel  Hill  above  the 
ocean  was  495  feet. 
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Prof.  Graves  gave  us  an  inter- 
esting and  humorous  discussion  of 
comets.  He  said  that  the  present 
stranger  in  our  skies  came  rather 
before  his  time,  and  was  a  kind  of 
patrol  on  the  outskirts  of  Comet- 
land,  seeking  for  vagrant  comets. 
He  also  told  us  that  there  were 
more  comets  in  the  heavens  than 
there  are  fish  in  the  seas.  We  are 
glad  to  see  the  Professor  so  grace- 
fully overcoming  his  natural  bash- 
fulness,  and  hope  that  his  appear- 
ance before  the  society  will  be 
oft  repeated. 

Prof.  Holmes  told  us  of  the  fear- 
ful consequences  of  the  eruption 
of  Krakatoa.  100,000  lives  were 
lost,  besides  a  great  deal  of  valu- 
able property. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Wilkes,  class  of  '83, 
who  is  pursuing  post-graduate 
scientific  studies  at  Steven's  Insti- 
tute in  New  Jersey,  sent  a  paper 
on  the  solubility  of  Barium  Chrom- 
ate.  The  titles  only  of  papers 
were  read  which  were  handed  in 
by  Dr.  Venable,  and  Messrs.  J.  C. 
Roberts  and  Julian  Wood,  of  the 
senior  class.  The)-  were  of  a 
rather  technical  nature,  and  will 
appear  in  the  journal.  After  the 
announcements  for  the  next  meet- 
ing, which  will  be  on  March  8th, 
the  meeting  adjourned. 

WASHINGTON'S  BIRTHDAY  EXERCISES 

Of  the  three  or  four  holidays 
we  enjoy  during  the  year,  this  is 
one  of  the  most  entertaining  and 


enjoyable.  In  this  instance,  art 
and  nature  conspired  to  make  the 
celebration  a  success.  The  weath- 
er was  delightful  ;  the  music — 
furnished  by  the  Raleigh  Italian 
string-band — was  good ;  the  sweet 
smiles  of  the  girls  and  the  delicate 
odor  of  early  spring  flowers  are 
all  past  description;  while  the 
oration  by  Mr.  James  A.  Bryan, 
of  S.  C,  was  most  excellent,  and 
the  athletic  games  in  the  after- 
noon quite  entertaining.  The 
morning  exercises  were  held  in 
the  Phi.  Hall.  Among  the  goodly 
number  of  visitors  present,  we 
noticed  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Williams,  of 
Baltimore,  parents  of  Mrs.  Prof. 
Gore.  Mr.  Bryan  sketched  the 
life  of  Washington  as  a  patriot, 
statesman,  and  as  a  man  of  spot- 
less character.  He  fought  for  the 
young  republic,  guided  its  early 
steps,  loved  the  Union,  and  died 
as  he  had  lived — without  reproach, 
and  with  no  parallel  in  history. 
The  orator  claimed  that  if  Wash- 
ington were  living,  he  would  do 
all  in  his  power  to  strengthen  the 
bonds  of  union  between  the  sec- 
tions. He  closed  his  oration  with 
with  an  eloquent  appeal  to  bury 
all  sectionalism,  and  all  to  live 
with  "  one  hand,  one  heart,  one 
flag  !•' 

In  the  afternoon  the  ■  Athletic 
Association  gave  an  exhibition. 
Professors,  students,  visitors,  citi- 
zens, small  boys— all  were  on 
hand  to  sec-  what  ?   why  the  pig 
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race,  of  course.  A  good  sized  pig 
was  procured — a  real,  living  pig, 
*'  as  slick  as  grease."  The  one 
who  caught  the  pig  was  to  keep 
him,  and  have  him  cooked  for  the 
benefit  of  his  boarding-house. 
There  were  other  Athletic  sports, 
such  as  running,  jumping,  &c. 
The  following  gentlemen  were 
winners  : 

Long  jump — with  dumb-bells — 
Patrick. 

Longjump — without  dumb-bells 
— W.  H.  Carroll. 

Third-of-a-mile  Race — J.  F. 
Barrett. 

Three  mile  Race— W.  G.  Ran- 
dall. 

Throwing  Base-ball— H.  W. 
Jackson.  Throw,  100  yards. 

Three-legged  Race — Smith  and 
Patrick. 

Mile  Walk— A.  J.  Field. 


Pig  Race — J.  F.  Barrett. 

Among  the  visitors  from  neigh- 
boring towns  were  Misses  Burns, 
Merritt,  Hill,  Ehrie,  and  Moore, 
of  Pittsboro;  Mrs.  Dr.  Berry,  Miss 
Pogue,  and  Miss  Hamilton,  of 
Hillsboro;  Misses  Atwater,  of 
Chatham;  Miss  Spenqer,  of  Ral- 
eigh. We  were  also  glad  to  see 
Dr.  Charles  Phillips  able  to  be  out 
to  the  exercises. 

Everything  passed  off  smoothly, 
pleasantly,  joyfully;  the  only 
thing  to  be  regretted  was  that 
the  day  was  not  longer.  May  we 
have  many  happy  returns  of  such 
a  day  ! 

Mr.  Jos.  C.  Dixon  has  been 
elected  assistant  B.  M.  in  place  of 
C.  T.  Haigh,  resigned. 


The  Monthly  returns  thanks 

to  Messrs.  Starbuck,  Dunston  and 

Fat-man's  Race — J.  R.  Monroe.   Smith  for  invitations  to  be  present 

100    yard    dash — W.    H.     Mc-   at  the   opening  of  elegant  boxes 

Donald.  from  home. 


PERSONALS. 


"  Yes,  yes  as  Prof.  Gore  has  an- 
nounced before  '  Cracatoa  is  no 
more,'  but  I  say  Crac-a-to-a  is 
more." 

Boggen  says  he  had  good  "tail- 
holt"  on  the  pig  several  times,  but 
his  grip  was  bad. 

Query  :  Why  is  it  that  Sam 
Gattis   did   not    compete    in    the 


three-mile-race  on  Washington's 
birthday?  Answer:  Because  they 
couldn't  make  a  track  broad 
enough. 

We  have  a  freshman  who  had 
never  seen  a  student  lamp  before 
he  come  to  College,  and  being 
told  that  they  were  non-explo- 
sive, attempted  to  pour  the  oil 
down  the  chimney. 
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Student  (exceedingly  fond  of 
hunting)  to  German  Prof.  Jr.:  "Go 
'Possum  hunting  with  me  to 
night  ?"  German   Prof.    Jr.:   "NON 

I'OSSUM." 

Notwithstanding  that  he  is  in- 
debted to  the  public  for  one  set  of 
funeral  expenses  already  "Frosty" 
still  lives,  moves,  and  has  his  be- 
ing. It  is  to  be  hoped  he  will  be 
more  accommodating  next  time 
and  not  disappoint  his  mourn- 
ing (?)  friends. 

Student  to  Prof.  B.  F.  W.: 
"Prof.,  why  did  you  go  to  Dur- 
ham"? Prof.  B.  F.  W.:  "This  is  a 
Freeland  and  I'll  go  where  I 
please."  The  truth  is  the  paper 
supplies  of  Chapel  Hill  were  ex- 
hausted and  he  went  to'  Durham 
for  a  few  Reams  (?). 

Robt.  O.  Holt,  '8 1,  whom  we 
mentioned  in  our  last  issue  as  one 
of  the  principals  of  Oak  Ridge 
High  School,  has  been  elected 
President  of  Yadkin  College.  We 
congratulate  friend  Robt.  on  his 
well  deserved  honor,  and  the  Col- 
lege on  its  good  fortune  in  secur- 
ing the  services  of  such  a  worthy 
gentleman. 

"  Col."  Steele  is  working  in  a 
cotton  factory  in  Rockingham. 
He  says  he  is  beginning  to  see  the 
importance  of  an  education  now, 
and  is  coming  back  to  the  Uni- 
versity next  year. 

Student  to  Prof,  of  Math.: 
"Prof,  is  their  any  practicality  in 


the  study  of  Conic  Sections?" 
Prof.,  much  annoyed  (characteris- 
tically popping  his  watch), 
"Umph,  umph,  if  you  don't  study 
it  more  it  won't  be  of  much  prac- 
tical use  to  you." 

Mr.  J.  F.  Barrett,  our  champion 
pig  catcher, is  in  a  quandary  as  to 
what  he  shall  do  with  his  prize, 
the  greased  shoat.  We  advise 
our  friend  to  make  use  of  shoat 
aforesaid  while  there  is  enough 
grease  on  it  to  fry  it  with. 

We  learn  that  the  young  ladies 
of  the  village  were  so  highly 
pleased  with  the  performances  of 
certain  members  of  the  University 
Athktic  Club  that  they  intend 
organizing  a  similar  club  them- 
selves very  soon.  It  makes  out 
noble  breast  heave  with  sincere 
pride  to  think  that  our  Chapel 
Hill  girls  are  so  fully  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  this  age  of  progress. 
Young  ladies,  we  watch  your 
movements  with  breathless  in- 
terest. 

Monroe,  '85,    to  young   lady  of 

Chapel    Hill:   Miss.   ,   among 

the  numerous  things  that  con- 
tributed to  the  enjoyment  of 
Washington's  Birthday  which  did 
you  like  best  ?  Young  lady 
"Supper.."  M.:  "  O,  yes,  you  like 
Eat'n  the  best?"  [Young  lady 
blushes]. 

"Gen."  Wolfe  gave  us  a  pleas- 
ant call  a  few  evenings  ago.  He 
is  a   lively,    good    fellow — eats    a 
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heap  and  wrassels  with  old  Black- 
stone  with  a  vim  and  determina- 
tion worthy  of  the  righteous 
cause  he  espouses.  We  are  bet- 
ting on  you,  General,  so  take  us 
down  and  set  'em  up  (?). 

Freshman:  "  Who  all  are  tak- 
ing Emeritus  Math,  that  Dr.  Phil- 
lips teaches  ?  wouldn't  '  Randillia' 
be  a  '  hoss'  if  he  would  take  it 
after  he  gets  through  Calculus  ?" 
We  didn't  stay  to  hear  the  bal- 
ance. 

Porcula  Febr'is  has  broken  out 
in  College.     We   learn    that    Mr. 

McG.  S ,  '86,  "  came  up"  with 

*'  Prof."  Utley's  pigs  last  Sunday 
evening.  They  say  it  was  not 
the  greased  pig  that  he  was  after, 
eilher. 

We  were  agreeably  surprised 
one  morning  last  week  to  see  our 
friend  and  former  class-mate,  Jas. 
P.  Kerr,  of  Haw  River,  walk  into 
the  Chapel  with  head  erect  and 
eyes  "  glistening  like  dew  drops 
in  the  morning  sunshine,"  and 
greeted  with  welcome  cheers  on 
every  side.  He  is  now  running  a 
big  farm  with  much  success — he 
does  things  up  according  to  scien- 
tific principles,  and  of  course, 
fortune  can't  help  but  smile  on 
him. 

It  is  exceedingly  gratifying  to 
us  to  state  that  the  Washington 
Champion  Belt  was  won  by  our 
esteemed  friend,  W.  G.  Randall, 
who  represented  the  Senior  Class 


of  '84,  in  the  three-mile-race  on 
Washington's  birthday.  The  con- 
test for  the  belt  was  the  most 
interesting  feature  of  the  exercises 
of  the  day.  "  Billy's"  trim  figure, 
i  and  his  easy  and  graceful  bearing 
i  won  for  him  the  envy  of  the  boys, 
the  praise  of  the  old  men  and  the 
admiration  of  the  ladies. 

We  are  much  indebted  to  our 
clever  young  friends,  Messrs. 
Hacket  and  Starbuck  for  invita- 
tions to  share  with  them  good 
things  received  from  home;  the 
former  "set  up"  with  a  barrel  of  fine 
apples,  and  the  latter  with  a  box 
filled  with  all  kinds  of  nice  things. 
Such  good  boys  as  these  can't  fail 
to  get  along  well  in  the  world. 

Our  Profs,  as  a  rule  are  not 
addicted  to  the  use  of  flowery 
language  when  instructing  their 
classes — they  are  too  practical  for 
that — and  hence  we  were  struck, 
a  short  time  since,  with  the  fol- 
lowing singularly  striking  meta- 
phor, that  one  of  our  Profs,  (of 
English)  used  in  showing  his 
pupils  to  what  a  deplorably  low 
standard  the  stage  literature  of 
this  era  is  reduced:  "  I'll  tell 
you,  young  gentlemen,  the  play 
writers  of  the  present  day  care  no 
more  for  the  literary  merit  of  their 
productions  than  you  care  for  the 
METAPHYSICS  of  a  ROOSTER  ! 

Several  of  our  College  dudes 
while  caning  the  air  down  Main 
Street,  last  Sunday  morning,  were 
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very  much  taken  down  on  meet- 
ing the  Rt.  Rev.  Mr.  "Jording" 
to  find  that  his  beaver  was  just 
one  half  a  story  taller  than  the 
most  altitudinous  one  they  could 
produce.  Gentlemen,  we  sympa- 
thize with  you,  and  at  the  same 
time  would  advise  you  in  all  seri- 
ousness to  measure  "  tops"  with 
"  Jording"  no  more. 

It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  be 
able  to  state  that  all  the  Chapel 
Hill  law  students  who  applied  for 
license  at  the  last  term  of  the 
Supreme  Court  were  successful. 
The  advantages  afforded  at  this 
place  to  young  men  who  desire  to 
study  law  are  unexcelled  in  the 
South;  the  locality  is  remarkably 
healthful  ;  the  literary  societies 
have  no  equal  south  of  Mason  and 
Dixon  line,  and  the  female  society 
■ — well  that  needs  no  comment; 
the  very  best  instruction  and 
rations  at  the  lowest  prices— what 
more  could  be  desired  ? 

Among  Prof.  Manning's  boys 
Who  got  license,  Mike  Bradshaw 
deserves  special  mention,  on  ac- 
count of  the  high  stand  he  took 
in  his  class;  his  Prof,  says  that 
Alike  handed  up  the  best  examina- 
tion papers  that  he  has  seen  for 
many  a  day.  He  has  gone  to 
Ashcboro  to  practice  his  profes- 
sion. 

•'Judge"  Hackler  stopped  with 
us  a  few  days  on  his  way  from 
Raleigh  last  week.     The  "Judge," 


before  he  came  here  to  study  law 
spent  several  years  in  the  West — 
Texas  mainly,  but,  like  a  sensible 
fellow,  has  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  can  do  more  good  for  him- 
self and  his  country  by  settling 
down  here  in  his  native  State, 
He  is  quite  a  pleasant,  jovial  fel- 
low, and  we  are  sorry  to  lose  him. 
He  means  business  and  is  bound 
to  succeed.  Headquarters  at 
Sparta,  North  Carolina. 

Our  old  and  highly  esteemed 
friend,  A.  R.  Johnson,  another 
disciple  of  Blackstones  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  have  a  fat  land  suit 
on  his  hands,  in  the  Durham 
Court,  as  soon  as  he  got  license 
to  practice  law.  He  is  now  in 
the  Western  part  of  the  State — 
at  Marion — where  he  has  taken 
charge  of  the  Marion  High  School, 
lately  under  the  control  of  H.  C- 
Floyd,  '83,  who,  we  understand, 
has  gone  to  Tennessee  and  en- 
tered into  a  law  firm  with  G.  W. 
Hayes,  '83. 

It  delights  us  to  learh  that  Dr. 
Alexander,  of  Charlotte,  will 
visit  us  again,  about  the  first  of 
March.  The  Dr. 's  handsome  face 
and  truly  excellent  work  will 
always  win  for  him  the  highest 
appreciation.  He  keeps  abreast 
his  profession  and  the  times  by 
spending  a  portion  of  each  winter 
North  in  attendance  on  Scientific 
lectures,  &C. 

The  boys    are    becoming    very 
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gallant  with  the  approach  of 
spring.  We  learn  that  several  of 
them  have  organized  a  regular 
sporting  club  to  be  run  on  scien- 
tific principles,  which  is  to  operate 
mainly  in  the  Western  portion  of 
the  city.  We  will  not  mention 
any  names,  except  that  "  Fatty" 
English  is  chief  legislative  and 
executive  officer  (judicial  depart- 
ment is  sadly  deficient  as  yet). 
To  show  how  they  perform  on 
outsiders  who  chance  to  meddle 
in  their  territory,  we  will  give  you 
an  instance  :     While  Mr.   G 


was  returning  to  College  in  a 
most  happy  frame  of  mind  after 
escorting  a  fair  damsel  to  church 
a  few  Sunday  evenings  ago,  to  his 
utter  amazement  and  horror  the 
air  around  him  became  instantane- 
ously and  without  warning  charged 
with  stones  and  various  other  kinds 
of  unpleasant  missiles.  As  it  al- 
ways happens  on  such  occassions, 
our  hero  did  not  wish  to  die  Just  in 
that  way.  So — well  he  must  have 
discovered  his  locomotive  powers 
then  and  there,  as  he  has  recently 
acquired  a  big  reputation  as  a 
swift  runner — which  he  did  not 
possess  before. 

We  have  before  us  two  pleasant 
communications — one  a  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Monthly,  from  R. 
B.  Kerner,  '81,  who  is  winning  a 
high  distinction  as  a  lawyer  in 
Winston;  and  another  (accom- 
panied with  one  dollar  to  pay  for  a 


year's  subscription  to  the  Month- 
ly) from  our  old  friend  R.  P.  Gray, 
'83,  of  Greensboro,  who  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  North  State  Improve- 
ment Company.  He  writes  as 
follows: 

"  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  renew 
my  subscription  to  the  MONTHLY. 
I  have  noticed  a  decided  improve- 
ment in  its  exterior,  the  binding, 
paper,  &c,  and  also  in  the  reading 
matter — and  I  now  await  the 
arrival  of  the  Monthly  with  no 
little  impatience.  I  hope  you  will 
not  allow  the  interest  which  you 
all  now  evidently  take  in  the 
MONTHLY  to  flag,  and  I  can  as- 
sure you,  as  long  as  you  do  not; 
of  the  appreciation  of  the  Alumni 
of  Chapel  Hill." 

Alva  C.  Springs  is  managing 
several  plantations  in  North  Caro- 
lina and  is  a  very  successful  busi- 
ness man.  Brains  and  energy 
and  character  will  speedily  assert 
themselves  in  business  as  well  as 
in  the  professions.  Too  much 
self-reliance,  however,  sometimes 
hurts.  A  man  must  not  "  go  it 
alone"  forever.  Do  you  hear, 
Springs  ? 

John  M.  Walker  and  Lucien  H. 
Walker  are  in  business  in  Char- 
lotte. Both  are  well  and  happy 
and  the  same  clever  gentlemen 
as  when  in  College. 

Rev.  Jos.  B.  Cheshire,  Jr.,  form- 
erly rector  of  the  Chapel  of  the 
Cross  in  our  village,  is  doing  good 
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work  in    Charlotte.     A  scholar,  a  '  the  Hall    will    be    used    at    Com- 
student,  a    conscientious    worker   mencement. 

in    behalf  of  humanity,    a    genial        prof.  J.  A.  Holmes  has  gone  to 
companion    and    a    whole-souled    Rockingham  and  vicinity  to  study 


gentleman,  Mr.  Cheshire   and   his 


up  the   recent    cyclonic    perform- 


charming  family  will  make  glad  ances.  We  are  glad  to  see  our 
the  hearts  of  many  people  where-  professors  making  visible  practical 
ever  they  live.  application  of  their  scientific  train- 

Ben  Mc Aden  is   running  a  fac- !  inS    and    knowledge.     This    is    a 
tory  with  skill  and  success.  |  steP   in  the  riSht  direction.     Prof. 

Holmes  is  eminently  qualified  to 
do  this  work,  and  we  look  for- 
ward with  interest  for  his    report. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  from  Wm. 

B.   Slade,   '80,    at   Columbus,    Ga. 

Bertie     County.      He    expects   to  j  u     •      ,       .  .  .  .1 

3  y  \  He  is  about  to  enter  on  the  prac- 

return  to  the  University  next  ses-.-         c  .1       ,  \\T  u      .1 

3  j  tice  of  the  law.      We  see  by  the 

I  papers  of  his  city  that  he  has  taken 

Jno.  C.  Angier  is  to  be  manager  I  a  high   stand    as  a  businessman. 

of  the  Durham  woolen  mills.     He  I  At  his   instance   the  Chamber  of 

is  going  to  New  England  to  study   Commerce  passed   important   re-. 

the  mills  and  processes  there.     A  j  solutions  drawn  by  him  in  regard 

good  man  and  a  good  work  !  Sue-  j  to  the  improvement  of  the  rivers. 

cess  to  both  !  We  predict  that  he  will  succeed 


Frank  Wood  is  one  of  the  best 
farmers  and  fishermen  in  Eastern 
Carolina. 

Paul     Rhodes    is     teaching"    in 


Prof.  Geo.  T.  Winston,  has  been 
canvassing  quite  extensively  in 
the    interest     of    Memorial    Hall 


at  the  bar.  No  well-minded  jury 
could  possibly  believe  that  any 
sophistry  could  come  from  such  a 


He  tells  us  that  he  has  been  very  >Trave  and  truthful  face  as  our 
successful  in  his  work;  and  that  fncnd  has"  He  looks  more  like  a 
evrywhere     he     found     hosts     of  Bishop  than  any  student  we  ever 

had. 


friends     of    the    University     and 
enthusiasm  for  the  Hall.     He  has 


Locke  Craig,  'So,   at    Asheville 


been    to    Charlotte,     Greensboro,    has  had  a  piece  of  good  luck.     A 


Salem,  Winston,  Hillsboro,  Ral- 
eigh,Wilmington,  Goldsboro,  New 
Heine,  Tarboro,  Edenton,  Wash- 
ington City,  Baltimore,  and  Rich- 
mond. We  learn  that  work  is  to  be 


Lawyer  friend  loved  him  so  well  that 
on  going  to  another  State  he  pre- 
sented him  a  complete  set  of  the 
N.  C.  Reports — an  invaluable  gift 
— and  moreover   turned   over  his 


resumed  at  an  early  day  and  that   practice   to   our  friend    likewise. 
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We    always    thought    this  Locke 
would  find  the  key  to  fortune. 

Our  townsman,  Kemp  P.  Battle, 
Jun.,  M.  D.,  "79,  has  been  commis- 
sioned as  surgeon  in  the  Marine 
Hospital  service  and  has  been  as- 
signed to  duty  in  New  York.  The 
salary  is  $1,600  per  annum  and 
quarters  to  begin  with,  but  the 
place  must  be  won  by  hard  study, 
and  after  severe  examination.  He 
was  allowed  a  few  days  respite 
before  entering  on  his  duties,  and 
he  spent  his  holiday  at  Chapel 
Hill,  his  brothers  and  sister  com- 
ing up  to  meet  him  and  making  a 
pleasant  family  reunion.  His  sta- 
tion is  on  Staten  Island  on  the 
shore  by  which  the  numberless 
ships  entering  and  leaving  the 
harbor  of  the  great  metropolis 
pass  on  a  never  ending  stream. 
Our  young  medical  friends  should 
remember  that  every  April  exam- 
inations are  held  at  Washington 
for  this  service,  there  being  rive  or 
six  vacancies  each  year,  and  what 
one  University  boy  can  do, another 
can.  These  surgeons  are  not  of- 
ficers of  the  navy  and  the  position 
is  exceedingly  eligible  for  a  young 
man  of  parts.  Those  interested 
can  write  to  Surgeon-General, 
John  B.  Hamilton,  M.  H.  S., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

We  have  a  very  pleasant  letter 
from  C.  L.  Riddle,  '83,  whose  heart 
beats  for  the  University  as  strong 
as    ever.     His    school  at    Shiloh, 


Camden  Co.,  is  flourishing,  and  he 
is  getting  some  boys  ready  for  the 
University.  He  says  that  C.  M> 
Ferebee,  '8 1 ,  who  obtained  his  law 
license  in  this  State,  after  study- 
ing under  Prof.  Manning,  is  at  the 
University  of  Virginia  attending 
the  Law-school,  from  which  we 
gather  that  he  will  settle  at  Nor- 
folk— about  which  he  was  doubt- 
ing,when  he  left  us.  Riddle  writes 
moreover,  "  Bob  Albertson,  '81,  is 
in  Washington  Territory,  local 
editor  of  a  paper  at  a  salary  ot  $90 
per  month,  but  he  advises  no  one 
to  go  West."  *  *  *  "  I  heard 
from  Thompson,  H.,  '83,  a  few 
weeks  since.  He  is  at  home  cut- 
ting cross-ties  for  a  railroad,  but 
intends  studying  Chemistry  next 
year."  Riddle  himself  is  reading 
law  under  Judge  Albertson.  We 
sincerely  hope  that  some  Camden 
lassie  will  capitivate  him,  if  some 
Chatham  lassie  has  not  already 
done  so,  and  hold  him  in  bonds  so 
tight  that  he  will  not  leave  our 
good  old  North  Carolina — the 
best  State  in  the  Union  for  peace 
and  happiness  and  content — - 
where  great  inundations  do  not 
sweep  off  cattle  and  horses  and 
men,  where  tornadoes  do  not  de- 
vastate the  land,  where  pestilence 
does  not  walk  in  the  darkness,  nor 
famine  sit  gaunt  by  the  chimney- 
corner — where  nihilists  and  so- 
cialists and  communists  never 
plot,  where  every  man  who  will 
work  abides  in  security  under  his 
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own  vine  and  fig-tree,  even  though 
the  fruit  may  not  be  quite  as 
abundant  as  in  those  dangerous 
climes. 


tofore  the  China  cups,  saucers, 
plaques,  &c,  so  beautifully  painted 
by  our  young  artists  at  the  various 
female  schools  in  the    State,  have 


Our  ambitious  young  doctors  of  |  be^n  sent  to  New  York  ir>  order 
medicine,  if  they  do  not  like  the 
Marine  Hospital  service,  can,  by 
passing  a  rigid  examination,  as 
Dr.  John  L.  Phillips,  one  of  our 
recent  students,  has  done,  get  a 
place  as  assistant  surgeon  in  the 
Army  of  the'  United  States  and 
hunt  buffaloes  and  wild  indians  on 
the  plains.  They  can  get  all  the 
points  by  writing  to  Surgeon- 
General  Crane,  U.  S.  A.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Or  if  the  aforesaid  ambitious  M. 
D's.  prefer  a  Life  on  the  Ocean 
Wave,  they  can  by  passing  such 
rigid  examination  as  aforesaid  as 
was  passed  by  Dr.  Westray  Battle 
of    Edgecombe,    brother    of    our 

,    T-v      1  »  1  111  U 

•'  Duke,    who  would   have  been  a    w         c       c  ,  , 

TT    .         .  .r  .  ,      ,    Very  fine  fish  are  caught    in    the 

University   boy,   if   its  doors  had  j    ■  j  i  i        "t-i 

,     /      ,  .     rivers  and  lakes.  They  sometimes 


to  have  the  colors  burnt  in.  Messrs 
Harris  and  Battle  will  prevent 
this  drain  from  the  State  and  add 
much  to  the  convenience  of  work- 
ers in  decorative  art.  In  this  and 
many  other  matters  the  Univer- 
sity is  the  pioneer— through  her 
sons. 

We  are  delighted  to  hear  good 
news  of  our  good  old  clear-headed 
Bursar,  one  of  the  salt  of  the 
earth,  Andrew  Mickle.  He  is  on 
a  good  farm  near  Bryan,  Texas, 
surrounded  by  his  children  and 
grand-children.  Heisaboutequal- 
ly  distant  from  the  Navesota  and 
Brazos  rivers.  "Deer  and  turkeys 
are    abundant  on    the    Navesota. 


been  opened  when  he  was  a  stud 
ent.     All   the   points   relating  to 


catch  catfish  as  large  as  75  pounds. 
"  Pecan  nuts  grow    wild."     His 


the  Naval  service  can  be  had  by  '  f  ,,  .  .         , 

,  :  r,  ~  ,,Tr  /    farm  is  in  the  prairies— has  good 

app  ymgtoSurgeon-deneral  We  -         .  ,  •    ,       ,,,  „  ~,        .  , 

,  r    1       it    c    xt  .  ,u     ,       water  and  is  healthy.     "  I  he  sick- 

les, of  the   U.  S.  Navy,  at  Wash-    ,        ,         „   ,  .  .        . 

.      „  ly  places     he  writes,  are   m    the 


ington,  D.  f 


timbers,    a   kind    of    scrub     oaks. 


Eugene  L.  Harris, '8 1,  and  Her-  The    water    in     these    places   is 
bert  B.  Battle,  'Si,  the   former  an   strongly    impregnated   with  iron. 

accomplished     artist    in     Raleigh,    copperas     and     bn ni-stonc"      We 
the  latter,    assistant   to  the   State   are  not  at  all  surprised  that  brini- 


Chemist,  have  inaugurated  a  new 
enterprise,  the  only  one  in  North 
Carolina,  probably  in  the  South, 
i.  e.,   the  firing  of   China.     I  [ere- 


stone  is  in  the  water  of  Texas 
Hut  with  a  y^  pound  cattish  we  do 
not  wonder  that  so  many  are  will- 
ing to   risk    the  neighborhood    of 
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the  brimstone  lands.  We  wish 
our  old  friend  health  and  happiness 
in  this  world  and  are  sure  that 
when  he  dies  he  will  never  suffer 
from  proximity  to  a  sulphurous 
locality. 

Hoke  Smith,  Esq. — We  are 
proud  to  see  the  following  notice 
of  a  former  Chapel  Hillian.  He 
never  entered  the  University,  be- 
cause it  was  closed  when  his  Col- 
lege days  began,  but  he  was  a 
resident  of  Chapel  Hill,  the  son 
of  Prof,  H.  H.  Smith,  once  of  the 
University,  and  a  nephew  of  Gen. 
R.  F.  Hoke,  who  aided  so  greatly 
in  building  the  State  University 
Rail  Road. 

The  people  of  Atlanta  will  join 
the  Constitution  in  its  congratula- 
tions to  Hoke  Smith,  Esq.,  on  the 
happy  event  announced  in  another 
column. 


Mr.  Smith  came  to  this  city 
abount  ten  years  ago,  a  mere  boy, 
with  little  money,  acquaintance 
or  prestige.  He  had  to  fight  his 
own  battles  from  the  first,  and 
against  a  strong  and  ^numerous 
bar.  He  has  risen  step  by  step, 
winning  confidence  as  he  had 
business  or  opportunity,  until  he 
stands  among  the  foremost  law- 
yers of  the  State,  and  though 
still  one  of  the  youngest  members 
of  our  bar  has,  perhaps,  the 
largest  income  from  his  profession 
of  any  lawyer  in  the  city. 

Atlanta  is  proud  of  Hoke  Smith. 
He  is  a  typical  Atlantian,  and 
this  is  why  our  people  of  all 
classes  join  us  this  morning  in 
wishing  him  a  long  and  happy 
life  and  growing  prosperity  and 
fame. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


In  this  issue  the  Standard  Pub- 
lishing House  favors  us  with  an 
"  ad."  Their  books  have  been 
examined  by  President  Battle  and 
others  of  the  Faculty,  and  are 
fully  endorsed.  The  Company 
make  excellent  offers  to  those 
who  wish  to  work  during  the  va- 
cation or  during  the  entire  year. 
Address  them,  or  call  to  see  the 
agent  in  College. 

Go  to  Leon  Kirkland's  for  your 


choice  Easter  Cards.  He  has 
them  all  shapes,  sizes  and  colors. 
He  has  also  just  received  a  nice 
lot  of  stationery. 

R.  B.  Andrews  &  Co.'s  agent 
will  have  during  March  a  splendid 
lot  of  samples  selected  at  the 
North  specially  for  the  University 
boys.  Defer  your  purchases  till 
you  have  examined  these  goods. 

Read  the  "  ad"  of  A.  David, 
Merchant  Taylor  of  Wilmington. 
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Address  of  Gen.  Rufus  Barringer  at  the  Luther  Commemora- 
tion in  Concord,  N.  C,  Nov.  10th,  1883,  on  the  Early 
German  Settlers  in  Eastern  Cabarrus. 


[The  reader  should  remember  that  many  of  the  allusions  in  these  remarks  were 
local  and  personal  and  best  understood  by  the  audience  only. 


ADDRESS. 

I  admit,  Mr.  Chairman  (Rev. 
Dr.  Bikle,).  the  difficulties  of  the 
subject  you  have  assigned  me. 
From  a  variety  of  causes,  so  far  as 
I  can  learn,  not  a  record  exists, 
exactly  fixing  the  first  German 
settlement  in  this  section  of  North 
Carolina,  nor  has  a  single  pen  told 
the  story  of  the  wanderings  of  our 
German  fathers;  nor  the  part  they 
bore  in  our  early  wars. 

Think  of  it,  my  friends  :  Less 
than  five  generations  have  passed 
since  these  German  Fathers  first 
struck  the  banks  of  the  Cold  Water 
and  Dutch  Buffalo  Creeks.  Yet 
who,  in  this  large  assembly  can 
tell,  when,  whence,  why  and  how, 
these   hardy    pioneers    came?     If 


direct  from  Europe,  what  part  ? 
If  from  or  through  Pennsylvania, 
what  county?  What  routes  did 
they  travel  ?  When  and  where  was 
the  first  settlement  made  ?  And 
especially  what  were  their  peculiar 
characteristics  ?  Did  they  have 
any  distinct  religious  creed  ?  Any 
known  political  polity  ?  How  did 
they  bear  themselves  in  the  nu- 
merous Indian  and  other  early 
wars?  Especially  in  the  great 
Revolutionary  struggle  for  freedom 
and  independence,  what  troops  did 
they  furnish  ?  What  sufferings 
and  losses  did  they  endure,  and 
what  sacrifices  did  they  make  for 
the  cause  ?  Who  were  Whigs  and 
who  Tories  ? 

All     "  Interesting     questions," 
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Mr. Chairman.  But  the  very  doubt 
and  confusion  in  which  they  are 
shrouded  greatly  embarrasses 
your  speaker.  I  shall,  therefore, 
rather  seek  to  excite  interest  and 
enquiry  into  the  subject  before  us 
than  undertake  to  decide  or  de- 
bate disputed  issues.  If  I  should 
chance  to  fall  into  errors  of  any 
kind,  I  will  be  only  too  glad  to 
stand  fully  and  promptly  correct- 
ed. My  great  aim  is  historic 
truth. 

DIFFERENT   GERMAN    NATIONAL- 
ITIES. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  main 
enquiries,  it  is  proper  to  disabuse 
the  popular  mind  of  certain  preju- 
dices in  regard  to  the  so-called 
Dutch  or  Germans,  generally,  of 
this  country,  and  more  particular- 
ly as  regards  the  religious  faith, 
and  fighting,  or  rather  non-resist- 
ing tenets,  of  certain  Teutonic 
sects  amongst  us. 

It  is  true  that  many  of  the  earlier 
Dutch  and  German  colonists  were 
non-armbearing  sectarians.  Such 
astheMennonitesin  Pennsylvania, 
the  Moravians  here  in  North  Caro- 
lina, and  theSaltzbergers  in  Geor- 
gia. But  there  were  none  such 
amongst  our  Germans.  From  the 
days  of  Braddock's  defeat  and 
Maj.  George  Washington,  down 
to  the  last  battle  under  Gen. 
Robert  E.  Lee,  our  Dutch  have 
proved  a  most  pugnacious  set. 

Then,  again,  the  first  German 
settlers  are  constantly  confounded 


with  Hessians,  who  fought  against 
us,  and  numbers  of  whom,  after 
the  Revolution,  found  an  asylum 
in  this  country,  and  were  not  un- 
welcome. 

The  facts  are  these  :  The  Hes- 
sian contingents  of  George  the 
3rd  came  from  a  region,  and  were 
raised  at  a  time,  when  the  bulk  of 
the  common  people,  the  world 
over,  were  little  better  than  beasts 
of  burden  for  their  rulers.  The 
Swiss  Guards  were  not  the  only 
mercenaries.  They,  too,  came 
from  the  only  Republic  of  Europe. 
But  these  Hessians  happened  to 
be  mostly  Protestants.  The  mar- 
velous light  of  Luther's  teachings 
had  struck  deep  into  even  their 
dark  minds.  General  Washing- 
ton, with  that  tact  and  wisdom 
peculiarly  his  own,  readily  saw 
this,  and  ventured  to  turn  it  to 
account.  He  accordingly  manag- 
ed, when  any  of  these  Hessian 
soldiers  were  captured,  to  send 
them  off  into  the  interior  of  the 
country,  and  quarter  them  upon 
the  soundest  German  settlements. 
In  this  way  many  of  them  were 
very  naturally  left  in  America. 
Or  if  exchanged,  they  had  but  to 
take  the  chances  of  war,  to  release 
them  from  their  military  oaths  and 
obligations.  This  happened,  not- 
ably, at  the  seige  and  surrender 
of  Savannah,  under  the  articles  of 
Peace  1782,  when  hundreds  of 
these  Protestant  Hessians  chose 
to  remain  in  this  land  of  Liberty, 
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and  enjoy  the  untold  blessings 
they  were  surprised  to  find  here. 
They  very  sensibly  sought  their 
German  countrymen,  who  knew 
the  facts  of  their  case,  and  who 
pitied  their  folorn  condition.  As 
a  well  known  circumstance,  they 
almost  universally  made  good  citi- 
zens— strikingly  faithful  to  every 
trust  and  obligation.  Hence 
they  soon  intermarried  with  other 
classes,  and  thus  it  happens  that 
hundreds  of  those  now  before  me, 
are  the  descendants  of  the  once 
"  hated  Hessians." 

But  I  have  lately  hit  on  a  bit  of 
information  quite  curious  in  regard 
to  these  Hessian  contingents  :  At 
the  very  time  that  old  George  the 
3rd  was  gathering  up  his  foreign 
levies,  to  help  to  whip  us,  Silas 
Deane,  the  American  Commis- 
sioner in  Germany,  was  offered 
large  numbers  of  the  same  people, 
to  fight  for  us,  and  only  an  ac- 
cident and  a  scarcity  of  money  de- 
feated the  scheme.  [See  Amer- 
ican Archives — series  5  (1776),  vol. 
3,  page  887.] 

THE   REDEMPTIONERS. 

Another  class  of  German  immi- 
grants who  entered  largely  into 
our  population  of  foreign  descent, 
and  who  are  commonly  thought 
to  have  cast  a  stain  on  the  name 
of  freedom,  were  the  so-called  Re- 
demptioners — a  term  now  well 
nigh  obsolete  in  popular  speech — 
but  once  indicating  a  body  of  im- 
migrants, who  played  an  eventful 


part  in  the  opening  up  of  this  New 
World.  The  term  was  first  used 
in  connection  with  white  inden- 
tured apprentices.  It  was  after- 
wards applied  to  a  large  class  of 
very  poor  emigrants,  who  could 
not  pay  their  passage  money  to 
America  in  cash  down  ;  but  who 
were  willing  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts of  limited  service,  on  their 
arrival  here,  in  order  to  re-imburse 
the  funds  advanced  for  that  pur- 
pose. Still  again,  it  was  an  artful 
scheme  often  resorted  to,  by  the 
down-trodden  of  Europe,  to  escape 
the  thraldom  of  feudal  bondage. 

Some  of  our  first  German  set- 
tlers no  doubt  belonged  to  all  of 
these  three  different  classes  of 
Redemptioners.  A  few  of  the 
most  prominent  pioneers  certainly 
came,  in  the  way  last  indicated. 

The  story  of  the  wrongs,  the 
sufferings,  the  trials  and  troubles 
of  these  humble  heroes,  is  so  full 
of  interest  and  instruction,  nay  of 
sublime  courage  and  christian  for- 
titude that  I  pause  to  explain  it. 
The  facts,  too,  shed  a  reflected 
light  on  the  mooted  and  some- 
what mysterious  question  of  where 
these  first  adventurous  Germans 
came  from,  and  of  their  national 
characteristics. 

FEUDAL  SERFDOM. 

In  one  of  the  quiet  out-lying 
districts  of  Wurtemburg,  the  trav- 
eller now  sees  standing,  a  plain 
stone  pyramid,  erected  by  the 
peasants  of  Germany  in    1789,  as 
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a  monument  to  Prince  Charles 
Frederick  of  that  Dutchy,  for  his 
voluntary  abolition  of  serfdom  in 
that  year.  And  its  simple  history 
is  this: 

The  thunders  of  Luther's  fire 
struck  deep  and  fast  into  the 
hearts  of  the  peasantry  class,  as 
you  have  heard  here  to-day.  This 
resulted  in  all  sorts  of  insurrec- 
tions and  outbreaks,  which  had 
to  be  put  down  by  force.  This 
stayed  somewhat  the  progress  of 
the  Reformation  and  grieved  Luth- 
er. But  the  mighty  work  went  on 
and  soon  the  minds  and  con- 
sciences of  men  became  compara- 
tively free.  But  it  was  a  long 
time  before  the  light  of  political 
truth  reached  the  prerogatives  of 
power  and  property.  At  that 
time  very  few,  if  any,  of  the 
peasant  class,  as  such,  could  hold 
real  estate  in  Central  Europe. 
On  the  contrary,  they  themselves 
were  often  bought  and  sold  with 
the  land  they  worked,  and  had  to 
serve  their  landlords  a  certain 
number  of  days  each  week,  the 
year  round,  and  all  through  life. 
The  Protestant  peasants,  natural- 
ly enough,  became  restive  under 
such  hard  and  cruel  restraints  and 
restrictions.  And  they  ere  long 
sought  in  every  possible  way  to 
avoid  and  escape  them.  This  was 
next  to  impossible  to  do,  and  still 
remain  in  the  country.  But  to 
flee  their  homes  was  also  extreme- 
lv   hazardous.     The    law    of   ex- 


patriation was  not  then  fully 
recognized,  and  all  sorts  of  treaty 
stipulations  and  alliances  provid- 
ed for  their  recapture,  return  to 
slavery,  and,  usually,  a  barbarous 
beating  besides.  But  go  they 
would,  and  their  safest  course  was 
stealth,  under  this  scheme  of  in- 
dentured apprenticeships.  In  this 
'  way,  the  young  men  could  gradu- 
ally remove  themselves  from  one 
State  or  province  to  another,  and, 
little  noticed,  reach  a  seaport; 
and  so  escape  to  America  or  some 
other  foreign  country  where  life, 
liberty,  limb,  and  land  were  some- 
what free.  To  us  of  this  enlight- 
ened age  and  free  republican 
government,  it  is  simply  incredi- 
ble that  such  a  state  of  things 
should  have  existed  in  any  Chris- 
tian country,  especially  in  the 
English  colonies,  less  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  But 
so  it  was.  White  men  not  only 
indentured  themselves  as  appren- 
tices, but  gladly  sold  their  persons 
into  long  but  limited  slaver)',  for 
the  blessed  privilege,  or  chance 
of  escaping  feudal  serfdom.  But 
listen  while  I  read  this  advertise- 
ment from  an  old  Philadelphia 
newspaper,  The  American  Mer- 
cury, of  date  November  28,  1728: 
"Just  arrived  from  London,  in 
the  ship  Borden,  William  Harbert, 
commander,  a  parcel  of  young 
likely  Men  Servants,  consisting 
of  Husbandmen,  Joyners,  Shoe- 
makers, Weavers,   Smiths,  Brick- 
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makers,  Bricklayers,  Sawyers, 
Tailors,  Staymakers,  Butchers, 
Chairmakers,  and  several  other 
trades,  and  are  to  be  sold  very 
reasonable,  either  for  ready  Money, 
Wheat,  Bread,  or  Flour,  by  Ed- 
ward Home,  Philadelphia." 

Among  the  classes  thus  named 
were,  no  doubt,  the  ancestors  of 
many  now  high  in  the  Free  Citi- 
zenship of  this  great  country,  and 
possibly  the  ancestors  of  some  of 
those  present  here  to-day.* 

After  the  American  Revolution, 
the  exodus  from  Europe  under  this 
process  was  enormous  ;  so  much 
so  as  almost  to  depopulate  certain 
German  States  and  countries, 
notably  Wurtemburg,  where  serf- 
dom was  so  absolute  and  grinding, 
Then  it  was,  in  1789,  that  the 
reigning  Grand  Duke,  Prince 
Charles  Frederick,  rose  to  the 
supreme  height  of  voluntarily 
abolishing  all  serfdom  in  his  do- 
minions. And  in  return,  a  grate- 
ful Protestant  peasantry  cheerfully 
erected  this  simple  monument  to 
his  memory.  And,  then  also, 
Wurtemburg  again  prospered. 
Her  population  grew  and  she 
soon  became  a  kingdom. 

In  all  this,  may  be  noticed  the 
marked  characteristics  of  the  Ger- 
man mind  and  temper.  Accord- 
ing to  their  light,  the  German 
Princes  generally  had  a  fatherly 


*It  was  the  honest  boast  of  the  distinguished  John 
Covode,  of  Pennsylvania,  "  that  his  father  had  been 
held  as  a  Redemptioner." 


love  for  their  people,  and  the  lat- 
ter, ever  reverential  and  grateful, 
accepted  the  great  boon  conferred 
by  Providence,  not  in  a  spirit  of 
fanatical  pride  and  resentment, 
but  as  a  gracious  concession  and 
blessing. 

And  what  may  seem  strange  to 
us",  as  touching  this  custom  of 
voluntary  slavery,  no  sense  of 
shame  or  degradation  seems  to 
have  attached  to  it.  It  simply 
showed  that  parties  resorting  to 
it,  were  in  dead  earnest  to  reach 
the  goal  of  freedom,  and  meant 
real  work  and  business.  As  just 
and  proper  labor  contracts,  such 
indentures  were  almost  invariably 
carried  out  in  good  faith  by  all 
parties  concerned.  Oh  !  for  the 
same  spirit,  in  the  present  day  of 
contract  breaking. 

For  one,  therefore,  I  the  rather 
commend  the  patient  fortitude, 
the  unfaltering  faith  and  courage, 
and  the  Christian  fidelity,  with 
which  certain  of  the  Redemption- 
ers  worked  their  way  to  the  fertile 
fields  of  the  Cold  Water  and 
Buffalo  Creeks.  As  the  darkest 
shades  often  reflect  the  most 
beautiful  tints;  and  as  the  purest 
gold  is  usually  found  in  therough- 
est  rock,  so,  the  finest  characters 
are  always  evolved  through  the 
severest  trials  and  tribulations. 
We  are  the  more  perfect  through 
suffering.  Our  Redemptioner  fore- 
fathers had  realized  in  their  own 
persons  the  inestimable  privileges 
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and  blessings  they  had  come  so 
far,  and  at  such  fearful  risks  and 
sacrifices,  to  secure.  The  sequel 
will  show  that  when  the  day  of 
trial  came,  and  they  were  called 
upon  to  fight  for  their  dear  bought 
benefits,  they  were  equal  to  every 
emergency. 

I  now  return  from  this  digres- 
sion. 

THREE   LONELY    PIONEERS. 

The  first  Germans  known  to 
have  reached  this  immediate  sec- 
tion, now  called  the  Dutch  Side, 
consisted  of  three  young  farmers 
— all  foreigners  and  probably  all 
three  Redemptioners.  One  cer- 
tainly was,  and  he  the  best  known, 
a  man  in  fact  of  rare  strength  of 
will,  and  singular  force  of  charac- 
ter. He  was  a  native  of  Wurtem- 
burg;  left  there,  with  the  consent 
of  his  father,  in  his  21st  year; 
tarried  a  while  in  Hanover;  finally 
sailed  from  Rotterdam  in  the  ship 
Phcenix,  and  landed  at  Philadel- 
phia Sept.  30th,  1743.  He  had 
some  education,  but  no  money  or 
friends.  He  left  home  and  coun- 
try, because  he  was  not  allowed 
to  buy  or  hold  real  property.  His 
term  of  service  was  three  years; 
but  he  worked  so  well,  and  faith- 
fully, that  he  managed,  some  way, 
to  make  favor  with  his  master, 
and  wiped  the  whole  debt  out  in 
one  short  year.  Whether  he 
married  his  master's  daughter,  or 
some  other  good  Pennsylvania 
girl,  is  not    certain;   but   she,  too, 


was  poor;  and  he  often  told,  with 
much  glee,  that  he  got  with  her 
"just  one  silver  dollar." 

With  this  wife  and  two  small 
children,  and  accompanied  by  his 
two  countrymen  and  their  little 
families,  the  youthful  Redemption- 
er,  now  free,  set  out  from  Penn- 
sylvania, for  the  rich  region  of 
the  Yadkin  and  Catawba — then 
the  aim  and  end  of  the  adventur- 
ous immigrant. 

When  this  trio  of  enterprising 
Germans'"  started  on  their  peril- 
ous march,  the  Buffalo,  Bear,  and 
the  Wolf  still  roamed  our  forests. 
The  savage  Indian  and  the  frontier 
French  often  marked  the  camping 
grounds  of  the  lonely  immigrant 
with  the  blood  of  slaughtered  in- 
nocents. They  crossed  the  moun- 
tain ridges  and  the  flooded  streams 
by  following  the  old  Buffalo  trail, 
then  known  as  the  "  Indian  Trad- 
ing Path."  At  last  they  reached 
the  end  of  their  wanderings,  and 
they  safely  forded  the  broad  and 
beautiful  Yadkin  at  the  "  Trading 
Ford,"  the  sole  memorial  amongst 
us,  of  this  once  famous  "Indian 
Trading  Path."  But  here  a  new 
difficulty  beset  these  peaceful 
fugitives  from  the  land  of  the 
"  Broad-brimmed  Quaker."  The 
free  and  tolerant  principles  of 
Penn  had  gathered  into  his  Prov- 
ince, all  the  odds  and  ends  of 
civil    and     religious    persecution, 

*  The  11. uius  of  these  three  pi. meer  German  were 
Bar  ringer,  (the  grand  lather  of  the  speaker,  (Dry, 
1  Dew,)  and  smith. 
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the  world  over.  Jarrings  and 
conflicts  naturally  ensued:  nota- 
bly, among  the  Scotch-Irish  and 
some  of  the  quaint  Mennonities  of 
that  State.  When  our  German 
•friends  crossed  the  Yadkin,  and 
began  to  cast  their  wistful  eyes 
over  the  wide  plains  and  spread- 
ing prairies  of  this  lonely  region, 
they  were  surprised  to  find  the 
Scotch-Irish  just  ahead  of  them. 
The  latter  had  occasional  squat- 
ters, here  and  there,  on  the 
choicest  spots,  especially  on  its 
western  borders,  up  and  down  the 
Catawba.  Our  German  Pilgrims 
had  seen  enough  of  strife  and 
resolved  to  "  avoid  all  such." 
They  accordingly  abandoned  the 
"  Trading  Path,"  just  east  of  the 
present  site  of  Salisbury  and 
turned  Square  to  the  left,  and  fol- 
lowed the  right  bank  of  the  Yad- 
kin, down  towards  the  lighter 
slate  soils  of  that  broken  region. 
They  were,  however,  not  afraid 
of  their  Scotch-Irish  allies,  in  the 
mighty  struggle  to  subdue  the 
wilderness  and  enter  its  broad 
acres.  So  they  gradually  turned 
their  steps  again  to  the  better 
lands  above  them,  and  finally  set 
their  stakes  on  the  high  ground 
between  the  present  Cold  Water 
and  Buffalo  creeks.  The  exact 
spot  was  the  old  Ovenshine  place, 
near  the  Henry  Propst  homestead. 
How  long  these  people  had  re- 
sided in  Pennsylvania  does  not  ap- 
pear— long  enough,  however,   to 


have  lost  somewhat  their  native 
German,  and  picked  up,  in  its 
stead,  that  strange  but  popular 
gibberish  of  all  tongues,  univer- 
sally known  as  "  Pennsylvania 
Dutch."  Our  emigrants  them- 
selves were  called  Dutch.  They 
recognized  the  term  and  proceeded 
to  designate  their  surroundings  ac- 
cordingly. Their  nomenclature, 
however,  was  quite  limited,  and 
they  usually  followed  nature. 
Hence  we  have  Big  and  Little 
Dutch  Buffalo,  Big  and  Little  Bear 
Creek,  Big  and  Little  Cold  Water, 
and  Jenny  Wolf  Branch.  Above 
and  west  of  them,  was  the  English 
or  Irish  Buffalo,  and  south  was 
Johnson,  now  Rocky  River. 

This,  my  friends,  would  seem  to 
have  been  a  long  time  ago.  Ours 
was  then  Bladen,  or  probably 
Pee  Dee  county — a  county  never 
legally  recognized.  But  after  all, 
it  was  only  about  one  hundred  and 
forty  years  back — as  near  as  I  can 
fix  it — 1745-6.  One  hundred  and 
forty  years  !  Only  the  life-span 
of  two  or  three  of  the  stout  old 
German  fathers.  And  yet  what 
marked  and  momentous  changes 
have  taken  place  amongst  us,  in 
that  eventful  period  !  How  the 
panorama  of  history  has  crowded 
upon  us,  in  one  short  century  and 
a  half!  How  slowly  time  has 
passed  ;  and  yet  how  utterly  the 
foot-prints  of  these  wandering 
Fathers  have  fled  from  sight  and 
memory  !     They  numbered   only 
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three  families,  and  their  nearest 
neighbors,  on  one  side,  were  sparse 
settlers,  in  the  present  limits  of 
Poplar  Tent  and  Coddle  Creek, 
and  on  the  other,  the  Highland 
Scotch  of  the  Pee  Dee  hills.  But 
our  wanderers  were  not  long 
alone. 

THE  TIDE  SETS  IN. 
Soon  the  news  of  a  goodly  land 
flew  back,  first  to  Pennsylvania, 
and  then  on  to  the  far  off,  strug- 
gling, toiling,  teeming,  millions  of 
the  war-racked  and  priest  ridden 
Fatherland.  And  now  they  pour- 
ed in  from  all  directions,  mainly 
still  from  and  through  Pennsyl- 
vania, but  often  through  Charles- 
ton and  occasionally  through 
Wilmington,  following  the  routes 
along  the  high  ridges  dividing  the 
principal  rivers.  And  it  was  thus, 
that  this  particular  section,  em- 
bracing parts  of  the  present  coun- 
ties of  Cabarrus,  Rowan  and 
Stanly,  came  to  be  so  rapidly  set- 
tled up,  and  almost  exclusively  by 
Germans.  By  the  time  of  the  Re- 
volution, the  "Dutch  side"  of  old 
Mecklenburg  was  its  most  densely 
peopled  portion. 

WHENCE  CAME  THE  EARLY  GER- 
MANS ? 
I  here  propose  to  correct  a  par- 
tial error,  into  which  many  have 
fallen  (at  one  time  myself,)  in  re- 
gard to  the  distinctive  nationality 
of  these  first  German  settlers. 
They  are  often  supposed  to  have 
come  from  the  central  and  north- 


ern parts  of  Germany,  and  some- 
times from  the  Low  countries  of 
Europe.  But  I  now  have  ample 
proof,  that  they  came  from  the 
upper  or  Castle  Rhine  regions —  / 
Wurtemburg,  Baden,  Bavaria,  and 
the  ancient  Palatinate — so  merci- 
lessly wasted  by  the  grand  gor- 
mandizer of  France — miscalled 
Louis  the  Great.  It  was  the  fiercest 
and  bloodiest  of  persecutions  that 
then  desolated  all  this  part  of 
Southern  Germany,  and  scattered 
its  honest,  liberty  loving,  intelli- 
gent, industrious  Protestants  to 
every  quarter  of  the  globe.  And 
I  am  able  to  state  from  positive 
knowledge,  that  the  common  Ger- 
man names  of  this  section,  so  num- 
erous amongst  us  to-day,  are  all 
now  found  in  the  upper  Rhine 
region,  referred  to  :  notably  in  and 
around  the  skirts  of  the  Black 
Forest  and  its  borders. 

Our  familiar  name  of  Black  welder 
(German,  Schwartzwalder)  means 
(not  black  wood  but)  a  Black  For- 
ester. So  the  names  of  Barnhart, 
Barrier,  Bost,  Dry,  Misenheimer, 
Propst,  Sides,  Bosheimer,  Bar- 
ringer,  and  hundreds  of  others  are 
there  to-day.  No  doubt,  the  emi- 
grants, and  especially  those  es- 
caping under  the  guise  of  appren- 
ticeshipsoras indentured  servants, 
often  stopped  over  in  the  countries 
through  which  they  passed,  work- 
ing their  way  along.  And  it  may 
have  served  their  purpose  occas- 
ionally,  to  hail  from  the    Conti- 
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nental  dominions  of  the  Georges  of 
England.  But  this  much  is  cer- 
tain, very  few  of  them  were  Dutch 
proper,  or  natives  of  the  Low 
counties,  or  even  the  level  parts 
of  Germany.  Our  first  German 
settlers,  nearly  all,  built  their 
houses,  on  reaching  here,  on  the 
high  grounds,  and  often  on  the 
tops  of  the  hills,  after  the  castle 
times  of  their  own  rugged  country. 
Their  removal  to  the  level  lands 
and  bottoms  was  afterwards.  But 
be  that  as  it  may,  they  came  ; 
they  came  to  stay  ;  and  that  they 
did  so,  is  fully  proved  by  the  im- 
mense numbers  of  their  descend- 
ants here  to-day,  and  the  vast 
regions  the  "Dutch  Side"  has 
peopled  elsewhere.  They  were  a 
hardy,  healthful,  handy  race,  self- 
reliant,  self-helpful,  and  they  have 
made  their  mark,  wherever  they 
have  struck. 

THEIR  MENTAL  AND  MORAL 
CHARACTERISTICS. 
The  intellectual  and  religious 
qualities  of  such  people  were 
almost  sure  to  be  marked  and  en- 
during. Many  of  them  had  fought 
in  the  battles  of  Europe  ;  others 
had  left  home  and  country  for  con- 
science sake  ;  all  had  endured  toil, 
suffering,  and  sorrow  for  the  free- 
dom they  came  so  far  to  find. 
They  learned  to  live  almost  en- 
tirely within  themselves.  Their 
wants  were  few  and  simple.  Only 
two  things  seemed  absolute  es-  j 
sentials.     (1.)  In  all  their  wander 


ings — in  shipwreck  at  sea,  and  in 
storm  on  land  ;  in  serfdom  and  in 
voluntary  slavery  ;  under  the  iron 
heel  of  Power  in  Europe,  and  in 
the  boundless  freedom  of  America 
— they  clung  to  their  Luther 
Bibles.  Without  any  distinctive 
notions  of  formal  creeds,  and  pro- 
foundly indifferent  to  the  mere 
forms  of  religion,  they  grasped  the 
fundamentals  of  the  Bible  as  taught 
by  Luther,  and  they  lived  square- 
ly up  to  them.  (2.)  They  tolerat- 
ed no  idlers — no  drones  in  either 
the  Church,  the  State,  or  the 
Family.  In  fact,  however,  the 
family  was  everything.  With  a 
proper  start  in  the  family,  all  gov- 
ernment was  simple  and  easy. 
There  was  an  intense  regard  for 
all  lawful  authority.  The  husband 
and  father  felt  his  responsibilty 
both  to  God  and  the  powers  that 
be.  The  wife  and  mother  was, 
indeed,  a  help-meet,  and  shared 
alike  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  the 
husband.  The  young  all  worked, 
and  grew  up  trained  and  skilled 
in  every  ordinary  labor  and  handi- 
craft. Both  sexes  were  strong 
and  active — morally,  mentally, 
and  physically.  The  men  were 
manly,  and  the  women  matronly. 
When  trials  and  troubles  came,, 
such  people  knew  how  to  meet 
them.  They  had,  at  last  found 
the  delightful  homes,  and  tasted 
the  sweet  freedom  they  had  so 
much  longed  for.  And  when, 
therefore,  they  were  summoned  to 
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defend  those  homes  and  to  vindic- 
ate the  rights  and  privileges  they 
had  secured,  no  people  ever  re- 
sponded more  heroically. 

THE  EARLY    SETTLERS    AS    SOL- 
DIERS. 

I  am  able  to  show  that  these 
German  settlers  participated  in 
almost  every  expedition  against 
the  Indians,  and  that  they  took  a 
very  active  part  in  the  forced 
march  of  General  Rutherford 
against  the  Cherokees  in  1776.  A 
young  German  was  one  of  the  very 
few  killed  in  action  on  that  ex- 
pedition. * 

It  is  not  generally  known  that 
the  settlers  of  this  section  were 
ever  disturbed  by  the  French 
enemy  on  our  distant  frontiers. 
But  I  have  here  (holding  it  up,) 
a  petition  in  1756,  to  Governor 
Dobbs,  from  the  Rowan  and  An- 
son settlers,  complaining  (among 
other  things)  of  the  dangers  that 
threatens  them  from  the  "savage 
Indians  in  the  interest  of  their 
French  alleys."  Also  a  curiosity 
carved  powder  horn  that  was  worn 
by  Archibald  Woodsides  of  Coddle 
Creek,  in  one  of  the  long  and  haz- 
ardous marches  against  Fort  Du- 
quesne.  It  has  on  it  a  good  de- 
scription of  "  Fort  Pitt,"  and  its 
picturesque  surroundings.  The 
history  of  this  singular  memorial 
of  our  earl)-  wars,  is,  that  the 
owner  chanced  to  meet,  in  one  of 
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his  marches,  with  German  soldiers, 
from  this  settlement,  and  they  per- 
suaded him  to  return  with  them. 

THE  GERMANS  IN  THE  REVOLU- 
TION. 

But  I  come  now  and  chiefly  to 
speak  of  the  Revolutionary  ser- 
vices of  the  German  fathers.  Here 
the  evidence  is  full  and  complete. 
But,  unfortunately,  it  is  only  in 
old  musty  army  rolls,  not  acces- 
sible to  the  general  public  ;  and 
no  one  has  been  found  to  tell  the 
story  of  their  deeds.  But  this  was 
then  the  most  populous  part  of  old 
Mecklenburg  ;  and  it  was,  from 
first  to  last,  true,  indeed,  entirely 
unanimous,  in  its  fidelity  to  the 
great  cause  of  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence. 

That  the  Germans  do  not  figure 
prominently  in  the  famous  meet- 
ings at  Charlotte  in  Ma)-,  1775  is 
notstrange.  Theirsettlement  lay, 
mainly  in  the  extreme  limits  of  the 
old  count}-,  with  numerous  inter- 
vening streams,  and  scarcely  any 
roads.  They  spoke  a  different  lan- 
guage, and  nearly  all  their  trade 
and  travel  was  in  other  directions 
— with  Salisbury  on  the  north,  with 
Cross-creek  (now  Fayetteville) on 
the  east,  and  Cheraw  Hills  and 
Camden,  South  Carolina,  to  the 
south — the  three  last  thriving 
points  at  the  head  of  navigation, 
on  their  respective  rivers,  then  a 
matter  of  vast  importance.  But 
as  a  mere  truth,  the  hopes  of  the 
German  settlement  then  centered 
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in  one  leader,  Lt.  Col.  John  Phifer. 
He  was  a  Swiss  by  descent.  But 
all  his  ties  and  associations  were 
German.  His  mother  was  a  Black- 
welder  and  his  wife  a  Barringer. 
He  was  an  unusually  bright  and 
promising  man  and  soldier.  The 
meetings  were  held  at  the  Phifer 
Red  Hill,  three  miles  west  of  Con- 
cord. He  was  their  delegate  to 
the  immortal  convention  that  de- 
clared Independence,  and  his 
name  so  appears.  But  he  died 
early  in  the  struggle,  and  in  his 
youthful  grave  at  the  Red  Hill 
seemed  to  perish  the  hopes  of  his 
people.  But  not  so.  Old  and 
young  continued  to  go  forth  to 
swell  the  ranks  of  both  the  regular 
and  irregular  forces.  I  have  exam- 
ined the  Muster  Rolls  and  have  ex- 
tracts from  them,  and  they  clearly 
show  that,  in  proportion  to  popula- 
tion the  Germans  were  very  large- 
ly represented.  On  the  Pension 
Rolls  for  Cabarrus  county  in  1835, 
of  21  Revolutionary  Soldiers  still 
drawing  pensions,  12  were  Ger- 
mans. And  old  men  now  present 
will  remember  that  when  the 
"heroes  of  1776"  used  to  parade 
together  at  the  20th  of  May  and 
4th  of  July  celebrations,  the 
"  Dutch  Side  "  was  always  strong. 
At  the  last  of  these  parades  in 
.  1839,  5  out  of  8  of  those  present, 
were  of  German  blood.  The 
Blackwelder  family  alone  furnished 
8  tried  soldiers  to  the  cause. 
The  silence,    therefore,    of  the 


Charlotte  meetings,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  co-temporaneous  history, 
as  to  the  Dutch  Side,  is  nothing 
against  it. 

There  is  a  story,  too,  that  shows 
that  the  Dutch  had  some  other 
reason  for  not  attempting  to  make 
any  display  in  the  Queen  City.  It 
is,  that  on  some  military  occasion, 
a  Dutch  captain  took  his  company 
over  there,  and,  giving  his  com- 
mands in  most  emphatic  Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch,  the  Scotch-Irish 
laughed  at  him.  His  company 
vowed  to  stand  by  their  Captain, 
and  refused  both  collectively  and 
individually,  ever  to  go  back  to 
Charlotte  again.  In  confirmation 
of  this  story,  I  have  here  an  old 
Muster  Roll,  and  sure  enough 
"  Martin  Fifer "  is  the  Captain  ! 
Certain  it  is,  too,  that  at  a  very 
early  day  the  Dutch  demanded  a 
new  county,  and  at  the  first  elec- 
tion, after  Cabarrus  was  cut  off, 
Caleb  Phifer  (the  son  of  Martin) 
and  John  Paul  Barringer  were  its 
highly  honored  Commoners.  So, 
probably,  your  county  is  also  due 
to  the  German  element. 
TORY    RAIDS. 

But  there  is  another  aspect  of 
the  Revolutionary  struggle,  de- 
cidedly complimentary  to  the 
Germans  of  old  Mecklenburg,  and 
adds  a  new  laurel  to  her  crown. 

The  Dutch  Side,  from  their  iso- 
lated and  remote  situation,  might 
have  easily  stood  aloof  from  the 
conflict,    and    so,    possibly,   have 
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escaped  the  losses  and  sufferings  Cheraw,  S.  C,  spreading-  fear  and 
I  am  about  to  describe.  But  they  desolation  in  all  directions.  It  is 
chose  otherwise  ;  and,  then,  their  equally  true,  that  when  the  British 
very  location  and  seclusion  ex-  occupied  Salisbury,  several  parties 
posed  them  to  the  fiercest  ravages  j  of  Tories  and  Royalists,  from  the 
of  war.  |  east   of   Yadkin,    sought    to   join 

Remember,  then,  the  surround-  Cornwallis;  but  were  driven  back, 
ings  of  this  German  settlement,  j  mainly  by  the  Home  Militia. 
On  its  east,  the  Scotch  Highland-'  But  the  one  expedition  that  still 
ers  of  the  Cape  Fear  and  Pee  Dee  lives  in  the  memory  of  the  Dutch 
country,  nearly  all  Loyalists,  en-  Side,  and  never  fails  to  fire  the 
abled  the  British  to  extend  the  German  blood,  even  to  this  day, 
royal  rule  up  to  the  Narrows  of  was  that  organized  by  the  Fan- 
the  Yadkin.  On  its  south,  at  ning  men  east  of  the  Yadkin;  and 
Cheraw  and  Camden,  were  British  crossing  the  river,  swept  this 
Posts.  North  of  it,  across  the  German  settlement  in  its  whole 
Yadkin,  Fanning  and  his  infernal    length,    up    and    down     the    two 

crew  roamed  almost   unmolested.    Dutch  Buffalos,  and  thence  on  to 

j 

While  in  the  Forks  of  the  Yadkin,  ;  the  British  Post  at  Camden,  S.  C. 
just  above,  the  able  Tory  leader,  They  robbed  hundreds  of  Whigs, 
Col.  Samuel  Br>an  held  a  well  destoryed  much  property  in  purest 
organized  regiment  of  800  men.  i  wantonnesss,  and  seized  and  car- 
Arid,     then,     on     several    occa-   ried  off  to   British    Prison,    under 


sions  the  British  army  lay  at 
Charlotte  (twice)  and  at  Salis- 
bury (once).     Now  history  shows 


most  brutal  circumstances,  more 
than  twenty  leading  citizens.  In 
this    number     was     Major    James 


just  what  might  be  expected  Smith,  of  the  then  county  of 
in  such  a  situation  as  this. !  Rowan,  (now  Davidson,)  a  regu- 
While  indeed,  no  great  armies  lar  officer  at  home  wounded,  and 
traversed  this  region,  it  was  Caleb  Blackwelder  and  his  son- 
greatly  exposed  because  of  its  in-law,  J  no.  Paul  Barringer,  both 
remoteness  and  isolation,  to  the  old  men— far  past  the  Military 
more  frightful  depredations  of  age.  Smith  and  several  others 
irregular  and  lawless  bands  of  died  in  prison  of  Small  Pox. 
marauders  and  other  desperadoes,  I  Blackwelder  and  Barringer  were 
passing  to  and  fro.  It  is  a  his-  j  promised  their  release  provided 
torical  fact,  that  Col.  Bryan  J  some  members  of  their  families 
marched  his  whole  Tory  Regi- 1  would  come  in  person,  and  make 
ment  of  800  nun  through  the  a  certain  pledge  as  to  their  con- 
eastern  end  of  this  settlement,  to!  duct.      No  male    of  either    family 
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could  risk  the  venture,  when  old 
Mrs.  Blackwelder  mounted  her 
horse  and  went  herself  to  Cam- 
den, on  the  hapless  errand.  She 
failed  in  her  object,  and  in  its 
stead,  was  the  innocent  means 
through  her  clothing,  of  spread- 
ing the  Small  Pox  all  over  the 
country  she  passed,  and  far  and 
near  among  her  friends  at  home. 
I  need  not  tell  this  audience,  that 
these  terrible  events  drew  the 
lines,  once  and  for  all,  between 
Whig  and  Tory  in  the  whole 
Dutch  settlement.  Up  to  that 
time,  there  had  been  no  division 
whatever.  Now  two  individuals 
were  charged  with  bad  faith  or 
infidelity.  •  No  man  who  had  ever 
taken  protection,  or  given  the 
enemy  any  sort  of  aid  or  comfort, 
could  stay  on  the  Dutch  side,  and 
live.  One  of  them,  Rufus  John- 
son, who  was  no  German,  simply 
disappeared.  The  other,  Jacob 
Agner,  was  run  out  of  the  country 
and  his  valuable  property — the 
present  House  Mill — was  confis- 
cated. Of  one  or  two  others 
there  were  vague  suspicions  of 
disloyalty,  or  mean  cringing  in 
the  hour  of  trial;  and  to  this  day, 
the  names  are  mentioned  with 
bated  breath. 

Such,  my  friends,  is  the  proud 
record  of  our  German  ancestry. 

I  am  glad  of  the  occasion  to 
pay  this  just  tribute  to  their  noble 
memory.  Especially  am  I  happy 
to  do  so,  on  this  day  commemora- 


tive of  the  immortal  Luther.  His 
fame  belongs  to  all  mankind. 
But  in  its  simple  strength  and  en- 
during might,  it  is  strikingly  re- 
flected by  the  unpretending  life, 
and  elasticity  of  the  German  char- 
acter. And  we  here  draw  a  most 
instructive  and  useful  lesson.  It 
marks  the  mysterious  workings 
of   an  all  wise  Providence. 

These  people  came  here  as  poor, 
persecuted,  wandering  exiles.  But 
in  all  their  wanderings,  they  were 
an  honest,  sober,  industrious, faith- 
ful, peaceful,  law-abiding,  God- 
fearing, God-serving  and  God-lov- 
ing people.  Against  the  early 
Protestant  Peasantry  of  Southern 
Germany  scarcely  aught  has  ever 
been  said.  Respecting  just  au- 
thority, and  rendering  proper 
obedience  themselves,  they  have 
everywhere  and  under  all  circum- 
stances, secured  confidence  and 
consideration.  Here,  in  this  dis- 
tant land,  and  this  secluded  sec- 
tion, they  were  able  to  develop 
without  contact  with  the  effemi- 
nate degeneracies  of  the  ouside 
world,  or  the  dangerous  tenden- 
cies of  modern  civilization.  You 
see  the  result  in  an  enduring, 
expanding,  wide-spreading,  self- 
reliant,  and  ever  advancing  com- 
munity. They  had,  too,  their 
sports  and  amusements,  their  holi- 
days and  gala-days,  their  Easter 
fun  and  Kris-Kingle  frolics;  but 
under  all,  life  had  a  serious,  an 
intensely    earnest    aspect.     Even 
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their  sports  and  amusements  par- 
took rather  of  skill  and  labor, 
than  of  dissipation  and  debauch- 
ery: such  as  quiltings,  spinning 
matches,  corn-shuckings,  log-roll- 
ings, house-raisings  and  the  like: 
all  tending  to  manly  vigor  and 
modest  womanhood.  In  their  out- 
door hunts  and  games  we  discern 
the  same  harmless  tendencies. 
In  an  old  unprinted  Diary  I  have 
before  me,  kept  by  a  sort  of 
Trader  and  Traveler  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary era,  I  find  the  Fox  and 
Deer  skins  came  mainly  from  the 
English  and  Irish,  while  the  Dutch 
are  death  on  coons  ! 

In  the  family,  especially,  each 
and  all  felt  the  responsibilities 
resting  upon  them.  Old  and 
young  had  their  assigned  spheres 
and  duties.  Male  and  female 
learned  some  test  of  skill,  art,  or 
handiwork.  Life  was  not  all  one 
strain  at  display,  nor  one  round 
of  frivolity  and  frolic.  There  was 
in  their  family  government  a  won- 
derful combination  of  duty,  devo- 
tion, and  discipline,  with  proper 
rest  and  recreation.  In  a  word, 
the  family,  with  them,  combined 
the  State,  the.  Church,  and  the 
School.  And  the  training  was 
more  in  the  family  than  in  the 
school.  Again :  see  the  result. 
They  bought  but  little,  and  sold 
much.  They  made  no  debts  or 
contracts  they  did  not  expect  to 
pay  or  execute.  They  scorned 
to  live  on  the  labor   or   favor   of 


others.  And  as  a  consequence, 
they  were  a  gallant,  brave,  and 
public-spiritedcommunity.  They 
and  their  descendants  have  ever 
stood  to  the  front*  in  the  time  of 
trial  and  danger.  In  the  war  of 
1812,  in  the  Mexican  war,  and  in 
the  great  Confederate  conflict, 
they  rallied  to  the  bugle-blast,  in 
hundreds  and  thousands.  They 
have  not  only  maintained  their 
ground  at  home,  but  they  have 
almost  peopled  the  regions  round 
about  them,  and  settled,  in  turn, 
whole  sections  in  distant  States 
and  Territories.  I  honestly  and 
firmly  believe  that  much  of  this 
success  and  great  prosperity,  is 
eminently  due  to  the  sound  civil, 
religious,  and  family  training  of 
the  early  Fathers  ;  and  that,  un- 
der the  providence  of  God,  it  had 
its  power  and  strength  in  their 
deep  devotion  to  the  simple  Prot- 
estant faith,  as  taught  by  Luther. 
But  let  it  not  be  suppose  1,  my 
friends,  that  I  have  lost  faith  in 
our  modern  civilization,  and  that 
I  would  live  only  in  the  past.  On 
the  contrary,  I  believe  implicitly 
in  the  progress  of  human  society. 
There  is  only  one  thing  I  dread: 
There  is  too  much  liberty — too 
much  license  and  licentiousness. 
The  home,  the  school,  society, 
the  State,  and  the  Church — each 
and  all — seem  to  me  to  pander 
too  much — greatly  too  much — to 
the  false  sentimentalist!)  of  the 
day. 
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Life  is  all  sensation  and  pre- 
tence. Religion,  morality,  and 
the  simple  virtues  of  truth  and 
honesty  are  powerfully  preached; 
but  their  practice  is  much  more 
doubtful. 

Nor  would  I,  by  any  means, 
Imply  that  the  descendants  of  the 
early  settlers  of  the  "  Dutch  Side" 
have  in  any  way,  declined  or 
deteriorated.  On  the  contrary, 
while  Germans  are,  usually,  not 
pretentious,  or  ambitious  of  place 
or  position,  these  people  have 
always  and  everywhere  held  their 
ground.  And  as  a  striking  fact, 
they  have  ever  managed  to  get 
their  full  share  of  the  best  land  in 
the  country.  And  I  am  happy  to 
learn  from  others,  the  evidences 
of  your  good  faith,  energy  and 
industry.  A  distinguished  Judge, 
who  has  often  ridden  all  over  the 
State,  pronounces  the  tillage  and 


thrift  of  the  Mt.  Pleasant  region 
the  best  in  North  Carolina.  And 
a  prominent  Gentile  physician 
says  the  Dutch  Side  is  still  the 
best  paying  people  we  have.  My 
prayer  is,  that  you  may  go  on  in 
well-doing.  Neither  individuals 
or  communities  can  hope  to  pros- 
per without  these  virtues.  And, 
withal,  may  you  never  cease  to 
cherish  the  memory  of  the  Fathers, 
and  practice,  as  they  did,  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  pure  and  lowly  Jesus, 
as  preached  by  the  mighty  Luth- 
er, whose  thunders  are  still  shak- 
ing principalities,  kingdoms  and 
crowns,  and  subduing  common- 
wealths, continents,  and  worlds. 


John  Reed,  the  discoverer  and  first  owner  of  the 
famous  "  Reed  gold  mine"  in  Cabarrus  County,  was 
one  of  the  Hessians  of  the  Revolutionary  war.  He 
died  a  wealthy  man,  but  did  not  know,  when  he  found 
the  first  lump  of  gold,  what  it  was  or  what  it  was  worth. 
Nor  did  he  know  until  he  was  more  than  eighty  years 
old  that  he  had  a  right  to  citizenship  in  this  country. 
He  was  naturalized  at  Concord  about  1843.  For  the 
discovery  of  the  Reed  gold  mine,  see  Wheeler's  His- 
tory of  North  Carolina  Vol.  2,  page  64. 


OLD  DAYS  IN  CHAPEL  HILL 


BY   MRS.   C.   P.   SPENCER. 


The  erection  of  a  Memorial  Hall 
at  the  University  for  the  purpose 
of  commemorating  the  distin- 
guished dead  of  our  State,  has 
naturally  the  effect  to  recall  the 
past,  and  set  our  memories  at 
work  gathering  up  such  memora- 
bilia of  by  gone  men  and  manners 
as  may  seem  worthy  of  preserva- 


tion. We  wish  indeed,  that  pens 
were  busy  in  every  section  of 
North  Carolina  recording  legends, 
traditions,  family  annals.  For  all 
such  the  University  Monthly 
offers  its  pages — the  State  afford- 
ing no  better  vehicle  for  their  pub- 
lication and  distribution  among 
our  reading  classes. 
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When  the  Hall  is  completed, 
and  the  tablets  inscribed  with  the 
names  of  hundreds  of  the  best 
sons  of  North  Carolina  are  dis- 
played, there  will  be  many  ques- 
tions in  regard  to  them,  their  lives 
and  performances.  Who  was  he? 
What  did  he  do  to  gain  a  place 
among  the  foremost?  And  why 
should  this  man  be  here  among 
our  men  of  renown  ? 

Chapel  Hill  is  not  a  very  old 
place,  but  in  the  course  of  a  cen- 
tury there  will  be  some  accumula- 
tion of  anecdote  and  tradition 
which  have  a  relish  and  flavor, 
"  some  smack  of  the  saltness  of 
time,"  and  we  propose  to  give  our 
readers  a  few  papers  illustrative 
of  the  men  and  women  who  gave 
character  to  the  University  and 
the  town  in  the  past  generation 
or  two. 

President  Battle  has  in  the  few 
years  of  his  guidance  of  the  Uni- 
versity fortunes,  done  more  than 
any  man  ever  did  before  to  throw 
light  upon  its  early  history.  Why 
Chapel  Hill  was  chosen  as  the 
seat,  was  always  a  mystery.  Gov. 
Swain  never  solved  the  problem 
further  than  accepting  a  com- 
monly received  tradition  of  the 
committee  appointed  to  decide 
the  site,  happening  accidentally 
to  choose  Chapel  Hill.  President 
Battle  has  ferreted  out  the  docu- 
ments that  place  the  reasons  for 
the  selection  of  this  spot  beyond 
a    peradventure,   and   his    lecture 


embodying  these  facts  is  one  of 
the  best  of  the  admirable  and  en- 
tertaining series  with  which  he 
brightens  our  annual  celebration 
of  University  Day. 

Chapel  Hill  got  its  name  in 
pre-revolutionary  times,  from  the 
erection  here  of  a  small  church 
or  chapel  by  the  Church  Es- 
tablishment of  the  mother  coun- 
try. Some  may  ask  why  the 
Chapel  should  have  been  perched 
up  here  among  the  woods,  in 
9uch  a  thinly  inhabited  district, 
where  the  Episcopal  church  was 
certainly  the  church  of  the  mi- 
nority. To  this  query  I  have  no 
answer,  beyond  a  suggestion.  I 
suppose  there  was  a  "  cross  roads" 
here — a  tavern  perhaps.  A  well 
travelled  high  road  at  any  rate 
led  over  the  hill  just  in  front  of 
the  Chapel  door — though  I  sus- 
pect the  congregations  gathered, 
there  must  have  been  but  slim. 
The  early  settlers  in  these  back 
woods  were  not  Episcopalians. 
The  best  of  them  were  Scotch- 
Irish  Presbyterians.  The  larger 
part  of  the  lower  class  of  the 
population  were  very  probably  of 
no  religion  at  all.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve this  hill  Chapel  was  much 
frequented,  though  I  like  to  fancy 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Micklejohn,  who  is 
said  to  have  been  the  rector,  arriv- 
ingfon  aSundav  morning  more  than 
one  hundred  years  ago,  entering 
the  little  building,  adjusting  his 
gown  and  bands,  and    calling    on 
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as  many  as  were  then  and  there 
present  to  accompany  him  in  the 
prayers  for  His  majesty,  King 
George  the  third.  His  sacred 
majesty  about  that  time  was  do- 
ing his  best  to  alienate  from  his 
throne  the  loyalty  of  North  Caro-  ] 
linians.  He  had  just  revoked  the 
charter  of  the  first  college  at- 
tempted in  the  State,  because 
some  of  the  Trustees  who  had 
been  chosen  to  superintend  its 
affairs  were  not  of  the  Established 
Church.  A  little  piece  of  tyranny 
like  that  would  go  far  to  make 
the  pews  of  Episcopal  churches 
empty  for  a  time  throughout  the; 
State. 

Our  common  people  must  have 
been  poor.  The  exactions  of  the 
law  officers  no  doubt  kept  them 
poor.  The  very  earliest  tradition 
extant  of  Chapel  Hill  may  be 
found  in  Dr.  Caruthers'  "Old  North 
State,'"  where  he  tells  of  a  sheriff 
of  Orange,  who  near  the  site  of 
Chapel  Hill,  entered  "  well  armed" 
into  the  house  of  a  poor  man  to 
collect  his  taxes.  The  man  was 
absent,  and  the  sheriff  either  find- 
ing nothing  else  to  satisfy  the 
law's  demands,  or  willing  to  ex- 
hibit his  authority,  made  his  wife 
take  off  the  homespun  dress  she 
wore,  and  which  she  had  spun 
and  wove  with  her  own  hands, 
and  carried  it  off.  He  gave  the 
woman  a  slap  in  the  face  as  he 
did  this,  and  told  her  to  go  to 
work  and   make    herself  another. 


Think  of  that,  ye  ladies  of  Chapel 
Hill ! — your  one  sole  solitary 
dress  taken  from  you,  and  your 
ears  boxed  into  the  bargain!  I 
wish  tradition  had  preserved  us 
the  name  of  this  poor  woman,  or 
at  least  could  show  whereabouts 
among  these  hills  her  cabin  stood. 

Yes,  our  common  people  were 
poor,  and  those  farmers  who  were 
held  to  be  rich,  had  little  besides 
their  lands.  A  tall  clock  and  a 
chest  of  drawers  brought  perhaps 
across  the  water,  a  table  or  two 
and  a  plenty  of  feacher-beds  mark- 
ed the  aristocrats  of  these  back- 
woods. 

Chapel  Hill  was  chosen  for  the 
site  of  the  University  because  the 
farmers  who  owned  the  lands  all 
round  gave  more  liberally  of  their 
lands  to  endow  the  Institution 
than  the  men  of  other  sections. 
They  had  nothing  but  land  to 
give,  and  they  gave  that  freely. 
All  honor  to  these  plain  men.  I 
shall  hope  to  see  their  names 
grouped  in  a  tablet  inside  Memor- 
ial Hall. 

The  families  that  came  into 
Chapel  Hill  and  settled  round  the 
infant  University  when  the  town 
was  laid  off,  and  lots  were  sold, 
were  in  all  probability  very  plain 
people.  They  came  to  take  board- 
ers, and  to  live  by  some  depend- 
ence, direct  or  indirect,  on  the 
college.  The  first  person  we  hear 
of  who  came  here  to  educate  her 
son  was  a  widow  lady  of  Scotch 
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blood  and  birth,  whose  husband, 
William  Hooper  of  Hillsboro,  had 
been  the  son  of  our  Congressman, 
the  signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  of  the  same  name. 

Mrs.  Hooper  established  herself 
in  the  house  now  occupied  by  her 
grand-daughter,  Mrs.  J.  deB. 
Hooper.  The  President  of  the 
University, Dr.  Caldwell,  was  then 
a  widower  living  in  the  house  oc- 
cupied now  by  Prof.  Gore.  This 
house  was  built  by  the  college  ex- 
pressly for  the  use  of  the  President; 
the  work  done,  I  have  been  told, 
by  northern  mechanics,  and  must 
have  been  well  done,  as  it  is  still, 
at  over  eighty  years  of  age,  a  re- 
spectable and  substantial  dwelling. 

Dr.  Caldwell's  first  wife  was  a 
Miss  Susan  Rowan.  Nothing 
more  is  known  of  her  than  her 
name,  and  the  fact  that  she  died 
within  three  years  of  her  marriage, 
and  with  her  infant  child  was 
buried  here,  her  grave  now  for 
many  years  unknown.  The  vil- 
lage graveyard  was  not  then  laid 
out.  About  1804,  Dr.  Caldwell 
married  Mrs.  Hooper,  and  changed 
his  residence  to  her  house  where 
he  lived  till  his  death  in  183 J. 
There  were  no  children  by  this 
marriage. 

Dr.  Caldwell  was  a  native  of 
New  Jersey,  and  a  graduate  of 
Princeton  where  he  was  a  Tutor  of 
Mathematics  in  1796,  when  ap- 
pointed Professor  of  this  Univer- 
sity.    He  was  well  fitted   t<>  the 


work  which  he  found  awaiting  him 
here — the  building  up  of  a  new 
Institution.  In  the  first  place  he 
was  a  man  to  magnify  his  office. 
He  had  a  high  sense  of  the  dignity 
of  Letters,  and  never  forgot  what 
was  due  to  his  position.  Though 
not  above  the  middle  height,  his 
appearance  and  manners  were  im- 
pressive. His  eyes  were  dark  and 
penetrating,  overhung  by  extra- 
ordinarily bushy  eye-brows  ;  his 
dress  was  always  neat,  precise  and 
handsome.  He  looked  the  Presi- 
dent and  thorough  gentleman. 
He  was  an  ardent  and  untiring 
student,  his  tastes  inclining  him 
to  the  exact  sciences,  though  his 
classical  attainments  were  exten- 
sive and  accurate.  He  was  an 
admirable  Latinist.  A  man,  how- 
ever, may  be  a  gentleman  and  a 
fine  scholar,  and  yet  make  a  very 
poor  presiding  officer.  It  was  the 
good  fortune  of  the  University  that 
its  first  President  possessed  very 
great  administrative  ability,  and 
had  the  faculty  of  inspiring  un- 
limited confidence  in  all  who  ap- 
proached him.  His  integrity  was 
known  to  be  inflexible  ;  he  was 
utterly  fearless  in  the  discharge  of 
duty  ;  his  bare  word  had  the  au- 
thority of  an  oath.  Added  to  this 
power  of  impressing  and  controll- 
ing men,  Dr.  Caldwell  had  great 
intuitive  sagacity  in  judging  of 
character,  in  selecting  his  agents. 
and  in  operating  on  those  around 
him.   He  had  far-seeing and  liberal 
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views  in  public  affairs,  and  in  these 
matters    was     indeed     singularly  I 
ahead  of  his  generation. 

He  came  here  as  a  Professor, 
but  quickly  became  the  master 
spirit  of  the  Faculty.  In  1804  he 
was  formally  elected  President. 

Mrs.  Caldwell  was  the  daughter 
of  James  Hogg  of  Hillsboro,  who 
had  emigrated  to  this  country  from 
Scotland  soon  after  she  was  grown. 
He  was  one  of  the  earliest  and 
warmest  friends  of  the  University, 
and  beingaman  of  intelligence  and 
cultivation,  his  influence  was  felt. 
His  daughters,  Mrs.  Caldwell  and 
Mrs.  Judge  Norwood  of  Hillsboro, 
were  both  remarbable  women, 
both  refined,  unusually  well  read, 
and  possessed  of  great  spright- 
liness  and  acuteness  of  mind. 
Even    in  old    age    they  retained 


their  vivacity  in  an  unusual  degree, 
Mrs.  Caldwell  of  course  gave 
the  tone  to  society  in  Chapel  Hill. 
She  was  a  woman  to  take  the  lead 
and  keep  it,  wherever  she  might 
be.  She  had  some  old  world  ideas 
about  proper  distinctions  of  rank, 
and  infused  into  the  community 
where  she  presided,  not  a  little 
disposition  towards  exclusiveness. 
However,  seventy  years,  or  more 
ago  there  was  everywhere  a  mark- 
ed aristocracy  of  feeling  among 
the  better  classes  of  society.  No 
one  can  read  the  records  of  Wash- 
ington's private  life  without  notic- 
ing that  he  and  Mrs.  Washington 
had  some  very  high  notions  indeed 
of  their  own  prerogatives,  and 
maintained  a  certain  state  and 
formality  which,  later  on,  would 
not  have  been  endured. 


WHAT  V/ILL  THE  HARVEST  BE? 


REP.   SPEECH  OF  Z.   B.   WALSER,  JUNE,    I<' 


Through  many  centuries  of  mid- 
night darkness  the  people  have 
struggled  to  gain  political  and  re- 
ligious freedom.  Amid  the  clos- 
ing years  of  the  passing  century 
this  mighty  struggle  seems  near- 
ing  its  end  in  our  land.  The 
abolition  of  negro  slavery  and 
the  enfranchisement  of  the  freed- 
man  in  the  South  were  among  the 
final  strokes  in  the  long-protract- 


ed battle  for  human  rights.  The 
great  and  good  men  of  the  Revo- 
lution died  that  we  might  live  as 
free  as  the  gentle  zephyrs  that 
kiss  our  smiling  plains.'  They 
burst  asunder  the  iron  bars  that 
bound  the  sepulchre  of  Liberty; 
lead  her  forth  in  her  shining  robes 
and  started  her  on  her  noble, 
heaven-born  mission.  The  Genius 
of    a    higher    civilization    awoke 
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from  his  slumbers  and  prepared  to 
meet,  face  to  face,  the  vast,  stu- 
pendous problems  which  rose  be- 
fore him  for  solution.  Thus  have 
we  received  from  our  fathers  the 
sacred  trust  of  the  first  real  re- 
public in  the  history  of  the  world; 
for  our  flag  is  the  only  one  in  all 
the  earth  under  which  the  people 
are  literally  free. 

Shall  we  be  faithful  to  this  trust? 
Shall  we  rebuke  the  old,  old  na- 
tional story  of  a  brilliant  begin- 
ning and  an  early  fall  ?  Shall  we 
erect  a  government,  firm  and 
lasting,  as  the  granite  foundations 
of  our  native  hills?  Shall  we 
perpetuate  Liberty,  Equality  and 
Fraternity  against  the  surging 
waves  of  Time  ?  Shall  the  proud 
old  Ship  of  State  ride  gallantly 
through  storm  after  storm,  and 
hurl  defiance  at  the  raging  bil- 
lows? Let  the  echoes  from  Bunk- 
er Hill  respond  !  Let  the  patriots 
of  the  Revolution, Washington  and 
John  Adams,  Jefferson  and  Hamil- 
ton, Franklin,  and  Jay,  "  who  rode 
upon  the  whirlwind  and  directed 
the  storm" — let  them  respond  ! 
Let  the  chivalric  spirits  of  Mari- 
on's men,  who  slumbered  beneath 
the  dark  forest  shades  and  voiced 
the  mid-night  silence  with  shouts 
of  victory — let  them  respond !  Let 
the  hardy  sons  of  Carolina,  who 
grasped  their  sabres  and  rallied 
around  their  country's  banner,  to 
struggle  and  to  die  fortheir  homes 
and  firesides — let  them   respond! 


The  land  of  Kossuth,  dyed  in 
blood,  chants  the  sad  requiem  of 
liberty  lost.  The  land  of  Curran, 
borne  down  by  the  demon  of  op- 
pression, faintly  gasps  for  life,  but 
the  shouts  of  victory  have  long 
since  died  away  upon  the  wave- 
washed  shores  of  storied  Erin. 
But  the  land  of  Washington,  the 
splendidest  bloom  on  the  Tree  of 
Liberty,  thanks  be  to  God,  still 
survives.  The  Stars  and  Stripes 
still  wave  in  matchless  beauty  and 
glory  over  the  land  of  the  free. 
The  Constitution — the  bulwark  of 
the  liberties  of  man — the  concen- 
trated essence  of  the  patriotism 
and  wisdom  of  the  Revolution — 
will  remain  impregnable,  until 

"  Wrapt  in  flames  the  realms   of  ether 

glow 
And  heaven's  last    thunder   shakes  the 

world  below. 

Why  should  a  nation  weaken 
and  fall?  Where  is  the  philosophy? 
Why  should  it  not  flourish  on  and 
on,  growing  greater  and  grander 
with  its  years,  and  furnishing  its 
people  with  more  and  more  of  the 
solid  comforts  and  harmless  pleas- 
ures of  life  ?  We  know  by  heart 
the  history  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
They  need  no  mention.  So  of 
other  nations  of  the  past.  But 
the  fact  that  numberless  nations 
have  tottered  and  fallen  is  no 
reason  why,  in  the  future,  govern- 
ments may  not  outlive  the  wild 
burning  passions  of  men.  There 
is   no    reason    why    the    land    of 
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Washington  may  not  survive  the 
dangers  that  have  proved  fatal  in 
the  bitter  past.  The  world  has 
moved.  Conditions  are  changed. 
The  people  are  borne  rapidly  on- 
ward to  an  ideal  of  purity  and 
happiness,  and  our  institutions  are 
purified  and  illumined  by  the 
radiant  sun  and  brilliant  skies  of 
a  matchless  century.  Let  the 
hope  and  shout  go  forth, — on- 
ward !  upward  !  higher  and  higher! 
Universal  education  is  one  of 
the  immovable  pillars  that  shall 
support  our  national  Fabric,  one 
of  the  life-fountains  that*  shall 
maintain  our  prosperity  and  vital- 
ity. Without  it,  there  can  be  no 
universal  freedom :  the  sacred  bal- 
lot will  become  a  curse  and  a 
stigma  !  Education  and  the  Bal- 
lot !  These  are  the  two  master- 
principles  of  our  independence. 
Ignorance  is  bound  with  chains  ; 
but  knowledge,  the  child  of  free- 
dom, bursts  them  asunder.  Let 
us,  then,  watch  with  sleepless 
vigilance  the  purity  of  our  educa- 
tional institutions  ;  for,  during  all 
the  ages  and  in  every  clime,  those 
nations  which  have  been  the  most 
highly  developed — morally  and 
intellectually — have  been  the  most 
free.  In  the  countless  struggles 
between  liberty  and  chains,  intel- 
ligence has  snatched  the  mask  of 
slavery  from  the  distorted  face  of 
ignorance,  and  given  to  man  the 
world-renowned  signals  and  guides 
for  the  elevation  of  all  classes.     It 


was  the  intelligent  barons  of  Eng- 
land who  wrung  from  King  John 
the  assurances  of  their  legitimate 
rights.  The  Czar  of  Russia,  who 
trembles  beneath  the  indignant 
glance  of  his  educated  nobles  and 
clergy,  has  no  fear  of  his  ignorant 
Asiatic  savages,  or  European 
slaves.  It  is  by  superior  intellect- 
ual attainments  that  the  British 
lion  overawes  the  Russian  bear  ; 
and  in  the  late  struggle  between 
France  and  Germany,  it  was  plain- 
ly the  force  of  intellectual  genius 
that  prostrated  the  glory  of  a 
chivalrous  people. 

A  nation's  rank  rises  and  falls 
with  its  educational  interests.  It 
therefore  behooves  America  to 
raise  impregnable  barriers  against 
the  perilous  pressure  of  the  strong 
tide  of  foreign  ignorance  and  vice 
now  flooding  our  shores.  Behold 
fair,  sunny  France,  whose  govern- 
ment totters  on  the  bloody  Jaws 
of  Revolution  !  Whence  this  in- 
stability ?  It  lies  with  the  people. 
And  not  till  her  ignorant  masses 
shall  have  been  enlightened  and 
disciplined — not  till  her  time-worn 
and  worm-eaten  superstition  shall 
have  been  exterminated,  will  the 
people  lay-  the  foundation  stones 
of  a  government  that  shall  guard 
the  brightest  hopes  of  liberty  and 
humanity.  Let  our  land  wage 
determined  and  victorious  war 
against  the  dark  and  darkening 
hosts  of  ignorance.  Let  us  appeal 
to  the  name  of  the  immortal  Wash- 
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ington,  to  inspire  our  hearts  with    fearless  voice  of  truth    and  right. 


patriotism  to  maintain  ourglorious 
old     An<jlo-Saxon     America     in 


and  not  with  the  counterfeit  voice 
of  servility  and  demagoguery.   Act 


knowledge  and  virtue  !     May  the  as  the  mouthpiece  for  no  faction; 

just  God  of  our  fathers  uphold  the  at  once  take  a  broad  view  of  great 

Star    of    Liberty    in    the    world's  public    topics;  seek   to  allay    the 

political  sky,  and  give  us  wisdom  hot  passions  between   contending 

and  fortitude  to  calm  the  growing  hosts. 

restlessness  and  temper  the  threat- I  Having  thus  performed  your 
eningbitternessamongthemasses.  duty,  you  will  receive  the  hearty 
But  if  the  storm  of  reckless,  selfish  !  applause  of  the  millions  of  your 
ambition,  with  all  its  fury,  must  fellow-citizens  who  look  wistfully 
pass  over  us, — let  there  be  heard  to  America  as  the  Mecca  of  el}  si- 
above  its  loudest  roar,  the  patri-  an  freedom,  as  the  last  attempt 
otic  appeals  of  Webster  and  Clay,  to  prove  man's  capacity  for  self- 
Benton  and  Calhoun,  Badger  and  government  and  Constitutional 
Mangum,  Gaston  and  Graham,  for  liberty.  And  this  high  eminence 
patriotic  devotion  and  heroism  !  once  attained,  the  blighting  ex- 
The  liberties  of  a  free  people  cesses  and  destroying  tendencies 
are  in  danger  without  an  able,  an  of  partyism  will  be  forever  arrest- 
outspoken  and  an  unflinching  ed  and  banished, 
press  to  apprise  them  faithfully  By  the  golden  dreams  of  the 
and  immediately  of  the  conduct  of  toiling  and  down-trodden  mil- 
their  officials  and  of  the  manage-  lions — for  the  sake  of  the  safety 
ment  of  public  affairs.  I  beseech  and  happiness  of  posterity — by 
you  then,  members  of  the  Press,  the  tender  memories  of  the  past, 
to  maintain  its  integrity  and  purity  and  all  the  rapturousanticipations 
and  anathematize  the  base  devices  of  the  future  glory  of  our  land — 
and  subterfuges  of  ringleaders  and  I  implore  you,  I  warn  you  to  keep 
demagogues.  Lay  bare  your  souls  your  pens  free  and  your  columns 
to  a  vigorous  and  virtuous  public  pure  and  true.  I  conjure  you  to 
opinion  ;  unmask  the  vice  and  shield  our  old  "Ship  of  State" 
folly  of  those  in  power  ;  denounce  '  from  the  dangers  of  the  mighty 
the  prejudices  and  passions  of  the  storm  which  is  brewing  amidst 
weak  and  vile;  execrate  the  cring-  the  rumbling  dynamic,  socialistic 
ing,  pampered  slave.  Remon-  thunders  in  every  land.  The 
strate  and  criticise,  heedless  alike  shouts  of  the  millions  of  freemen, 
of  personal  attachment  or  of  polit-  like  the  sound  of  many  waters, 
ical  affiliations;  censure  and  praise,  declare  that  the  land  of  Washing- 
as  is  deserved,  with  the  clear,  sharp,  ton  must  survive,  that  it  may  lead 
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the  victorious  hosts  of  Democracy  j  With  all  the  hopes  of  future  years, 
against  the   minions  of  kings  and  j  Is  hanging  breathless  on  thy  faith! 

.«,        ,  c  j    t.u      In  spite  of  rock  and  tempest's  roar, 

the    haters    of    progress    and    the,        r.        .    ,     ,.  ,         r, 

.  In  spite  of  false  lights  on  the  shore, 

sacred  rights  of  the  People.  c  •,  t       .    ,         .  . ,  ,' 

45  r  Sail  on,  nor  fear  to  breast  the  sea  ! 

Then —  j  Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  are  all  with  thee, 

!  Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  our  prayers,  our 

Sail  on,  O  Ship  of  State !  tears, 

Sail  on,  O  Union,  strong  and  great !  Our  faith  triumphant  o'er  our  fears, 

Humanity  with  all  its  fears,  J  Are  all  with  thee — are  all  with  thee  .' 


■  BRILLIANTS. 

Men  as  resolute  appear 
With  too  much  as  too  little  fear: 
And  when  they're  out  of  hopes  of  flying, 
Will  run  away  from  death  by  dying: 
Or  turn  again  to  stand  it  out, 
And  those  they  fled,  like  lions,  route. 

— Butler. 


Drink  not  the  third  glass,  which  thou  canst  not  tame 
When  once  it  is  within  thee,  but  before 
May  rule  it  as  thou  list;  and  pour  the  shame 
Which  it  would  pour  on  thee  upon  the  floor. 
It  is  most  just  to  throw  that  on  the  ground 
Which  would  throw  me  there  if  I  kept  the  round. 

— George  Herbert, 


There  is  a  history  in  all  men's  lives, 
Figuring  the  nature  of  the  times  deceased: 
The  which  observed,  a  man  may  prophecy, 
With  a  near  aim,  of  the  main  chance  of  things 
As  yet  not  come  to  life  — Shakespeare. 


I  like  the  laughter  that  open  the  lips  and  the  heart, 
that  shows  at  the  same  time  pearls  and  the  soul. —  Victor 
Hugo. 
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EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  April  i,  1884. 


THE  GREAT  MEN  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

It  is  amazing  as  well  as  sad- 
dening to  see  how  soon  the  mem- 
ories of  the  great  men  of  our 
State  fade  from  the  minds  of  our 
people.  You  may  go  into  any 
company  of  young  men  or  young 
women,  and  mention  the  names 
of  eminent  lawyers,  politicians, 
preachers,  &c,  of  sixty,  thirty, 
twenty  years  ago,  and  you  will 
find  that  your  auditors  neither 
know  nor  care  for  their  history. 
The  great  men  have  dropped  into 
the  waters  of  oblivion,  the  waves 
rippled  a  short  while  and  those, 
whose  learning  or  oratory  was  in 
the  mouths  of  their  generation,  are 
forgotten. 

It  is  because  we  think  that  our 
Memorial  Hall  will  be  largely  in- 
fluential in  counteracting  this  ig- 
norance and  indifference  that  we 
take  so  much  interest  in  its  erec- 
tion. Numbers  of  the  youth  of 
the  State,  attendants  on  the  Uni- 
versity services  and  its  Normal 
School,  will  learn  the  leading  facts 
of  the  lives  of  many  representa- 
tive men  of  each  epoch  of  our 
State  history. 

We  are  led  to  these  reflections 
by  glancing   over  the  list   of  the 


University  worthies  to  be  com- 
memorated, which  President  Bat- 
tle shows  us.  The  Revolutionary 
epoch  is  recalled  by  eminent  civil 
as  well  as  military  actors.  The 
civil  struggles  preceding  the  Revo- 
lutionary war  and  leading  to  it,  as 
well  as  during  the  war  itself,  are 
illustrated  by  the  names  of  those 
true  patriots,  Samuel  Johnston, 
Waightstill  Avery  and  Archibald 
Maclaine,  the  former  especially 
distinguished  by  being  the  head 
of  the  Provisional  Council,  which 
constituted  the  chief  provisional 
government  of  the  State,  and 
therefore  the  acting  Governor. 
The  military  struggles  of  those 
days  are  represented  by  Gen. 
Wm.  Lenoir,  who  was  a  King's 
Mountain  hero,  and  Gen.  Joseph 
Graham  and  Win.  R.  Davie,  who 
were  active  partisan  warriors.  The 
first  named  on  the  first  Board 
of  Trustees'of  the  L^niversity  was 
Samuel  Johnston,  and  Wm.  Lenoir 
presided  at  its  first  meeting  in  1790. 
Another  Revolutionary  soldier  is 
Benjamin  Hawkins,  who  was  aid- 
de-camp  to  Washington,  and  af- 
terwards as  member  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  of  1783,  saw  his 
great  chief  lay  down  the  sword, 
which  he  had  wielded  for  lreedom, 
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one  of  the  noblest  acts  in  history. 

The  entrance  of  North  Carolina 
into  the  American  Union  will  be 
brilliantly  illustrated  in  Memorial 
Hall  byWm.  Richardson  Davie, the 
"  Father  of  the  University,"  who 
was  in  the  Convention  at  Philadel- 
phia in  1787,  over  which  Washing- 
ton presided,  which  adopted  the 
Constitution,  the  grandest  char- 
ter in  the  annals  of  the 
world.  In  addition  to  Davie  will 
be  the  same  Samuel  Johnston, 
who  was  President  of  the  Con- 
vention at  Hillsboro  in  1788, 
which  rejected  the  Constitution, 
and  of  that  at  Fayetteville  in 
1789,  which  ratified  it;  who  was 
also  one  of  the  first  United  States 
Senators.  His  colleague  was  the 
Benjamin  Hawkins  above  named, 
— and  it  is  of  surpassing  interest 
to  find  their  tablets  side  by  side 
now,  just  as  the  originals  sat  side 
by  side  in  the  first  Senate  of  1789. 

The  exciting  epoch  of  the  quar- 
rel with  France  in  which  the 
United  States  began  to  arm  for 
the  conflict,  is  called  to  mind  like- 
wise by  Governor  Davie,  who  was 
a  general  in  the  army  and  one  of 
the  Commissioners  to  France  for 
the  settlement  of  the  difficulty. 

The  epoch  of  the  war  of  1812 
is  recalled  by  the  names  of  Gov. 
Wm.  Hawkins,  an  ardent  sup- 
porter of  the  war,  and  by  Duncan 
Cameron,  who  was  his  aid-de- 
camp, also  by  Governor  Stone, 
then  Senator  of  the  United  States. 


The  stormy  times  in  our  State, 
after  the  war  of  18 12,  in  which 
the  Western  people  contended 
for  such  changes  in  the  Constitu- 
tion as  would  give  them  more 
equal  weight  in  the  government, 
settled  by  compromises  in  the 
Convention  of  1835,  are  recalled 
by  many  eminent  names,  such  as 
Bartlett  Yancey,  Duncan  Camer- 
on, Willie  P.  Mangum,  John  H. 
Bryan,  Francis  Nash,  R.  M.  Pear- 
son, Wm.  Gaston,  Francis  L. 
Dancy,  Wm.  A.  Graham,  Jon.  M. 
Morehead,  W.  F.  Leake,  &c. 

Most  of  the  above  names  are 
identified  withanothergreat  epoch 
in  our  history,  1848,  the  period 
of  the  entrance  of  our  State  into 
the  business  of  internal  improve- 
ments, the  subscription  to  the 
stock  of  the  North  Carolina  Rail 
Road  Co.,  the  building  of  the  Asy- 
lum for  the  Insane,  and  the  Deaf, 
Dumb  and  Blind,  the  departure 
from  the  old  times  of  narrow 
views  of  government  and  low 
taxes.  Chief  among  them  all  will 
be  the  two  wise  and  energetic 
Governors,  Morehead  and  Gra- 
ham, the  former  the  first  President 
of  the  North  Carolina  Railroad. 

The  glorious  part  taken  by 
North  Carolina  in  the  great  civil 
war  will  be  called  to  mind  by 
tablets  of  those  gallant  officers, 
Generals  Pettigrew  and  Grimes, 
and  Avery,  Anderson  and  others. 
Some  part  of  the  building  will  be 
dedicated  to   all  those  University 
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boys,  no  matter  how  obscure  their 
names,  who  so  nobly  gave  up 
their  lives  in  the  Lost  Cause  at 
the  call  of  their  States. 

Even  the  epoch  of  Reconstruc- 
tion will  be  emphasized  by  the 
tablet  of  that  noble  man,  Gov. 
Jonathan  Worth,  whose  life  was 
shortened  by  the  worries  and 
anxieties,  incident  to  those  times 
when  his  executive  functions  were 
exercised  in  subordination  to  a 
military  commander. 

We  have  not  attempted  to  give 
all  the  names  of  those  to  be  com- 
memorated. We  think  that  we 
have  abundantly  shown  that  Me- 
morial Hall  will  stimulate  a  thirst 
for  historical  knowledge,  and  will 
kindle  the  fires  of  a  just  and 
proper  State  Pride. 


THE  ALUMNI  RECORD. 

It  is  now  nearly  three  years 
since  the  Alumni  Association  of 
the  University  resolved  to  get  up 
a  complete  record  of  the  Alumni 
of  the  Institution;  not  merely  of 
the  graduates,  but  of  all  who  had 
ever,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time, 
been  enrolled  as  students.  The 
work  of  sending  out  circulars  con- 
taining queries  to  be  answered  by 
students  themselves,  or  by  friends, 
or  survivors,  was  undertaken  by 
Mrs.  C.  P.  Spencer,  and  we  learn 
from  her  that  she  issued  about 
four  thousand  of  these  circulars, 
of  which  perhaps  five  hundred 
have  been    returned    to  her    filled 


out.  For  a  year  or  two  the  re- 
sponses came  in  rapidly,  and  the 
work  seemed  likely  to  be  soon 
and  well  done.  A  warm  interest 
in  it  was  expressed  by  the  Alumni, 
and  they  offered,  and  in  many 
cases  gave  much  valuable  as- 
sistance in  collecting  and  for- 
warding information.  In  regard 
to  the  graduates  of  fifty  or  more 
years  ago,  records  are  nearly  im- 
possible to  be  got.  Some  circu- 
lars have  been  returned  to  Mrs. 
Spencer  which  had  gone  from 
hand  to  hand  through  several  dif- 
ferent States  in  a  vain  attempt  to 
trace  even  the  family  name  of  the 
former  student. 

Of  late  the  returns  come  in 
more  and  more  slowly.  Now  and 
then  from  some  remote  corner  of 
Texas  or  California  comes  a  soli- 
tary response.  Mrs.  Spencer  is 
now  sending  out  fresh  appeals  in 
connection  with  the  circular  of 
the  Building  Committee  for  our 
Memorial  Hall. 

The  indifference  or  sluggish- 
ness shown  by  our  graduates  in 
regard  to  this  attempt  to  preserve 
their  names  and  some  memorial 
of  their  lives  might  be  pronounce. 1 
at  least  remarkable  if  it  were  not 
so  common  a  thing.  The  ex- 
perience of  all  societies  who  have 
engaged  in  such  work  in  behalf 
of  their  members  is  pretty  much 
the  same.  And  yet  with  many 
men.it  is  their  only  chance  for 
such  preservation. 
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It  may  be  a  question  whether 
the  Alumni  Association  would 
not  do  well  to  publish  in  pamph- 
let form  such  records  as  they  have, 
admitting  it  to  be  imperfect,  un- 
finished, and  unsatisfactory.  The 
pamphlet  widly  distributed  would 
call  fresh  attention  to  the  project, 
and  gentlemen  who  have  carried 
round  for  a  year  or  two  in  the 
breast-pocket  of  their  coat,  the 
unfilled  circular  sent  them  by  their 
University,  may,  on  finding  their 
names  left  out,  exert  themselves 
to  remember  their  full  names,  the 
dates  of  their  birth  and  marriage 
and  try  to  recall  what  their  work 
in  life  has  been,  and  send  the 
same  to  Mrs.  Spencer  in  time  for 
the  second  edition. 

The  imperfect  pamphlet  would 
thus  have  a  happy  effect,  and  we 
seriously  commend  the  idea  to 
the  Association. 


A  GOOD  MOTTO. 


Young  men  frequently  allow 
themselves  to  be  very  much  per- 
plexed in  choosing  a  profession. 
This  perplexity,  however,  could 
be  very  easily  gotten  over  and 
the  right  vocation  chosen  if  they 
would  merely  ask  themselves  two 
simple  questions. 

First,  ask  yourself  if  you  have 
the  ability  required  to  attain  emi- 
nence in  the  profession  in  view  ? 
This  question  is  not  a  very  diffi- 
cult one  to  answer  correctly,  as 
every   man,    generally    speaking, 


has  a  good  idea  as  to  his  capacity 
in  each  different  direction — if  he 
is  not  the  slave  of  self-conceit. 
The  great  importance  of  this 
question's  being  rightly  settled  is 
quite  evident  at  first  thought. 
We  often  see  a  man  fail  in  a 
wrongly  chosen  profession,  while 
his  ability  would  have  made  him 
stand  out  pre-eminent  in  another. 

Next  ask  yourself  if  you  would 
be  happy  in  that  pursuit?  God 
not  only  wishes  to  see  mortals 
happy  but  commands  them  to  be 
so.  Your  own  happiness  will  add 
to  the  happiness  of  others  and 
stimulate  you  to  greater  achieve- 
ments. 

These  questions  being  settled 
you  have  only  to  remember  that 
to  succeed  you  must  take  for  your 
motto  "  Tenacity  of  Purpose  and 
Singularity  of  Aim."  Unless  you 
follow  this  motto  you  will  never 
succeed.  Therefore  hold  it  in 
rememberance,  "write  it  upon  the 
table  of  your  heart:"  it  will  open 
the  gates  of  fame  for  you  and  you 
will  walk  in  and  take  a  seat  amid 
the  renowned. 


OUR  CONTRIBUTIONS. 

In  this  issue  the  number  of  con- 
tributions to  the  Literary  Depart- 
ment is  smaller  than  usual,  owing 
to  the  length  of  the  first.  General 
Barringer  has  kindly  allowed  us 
to  use  his  excellent  address.  Al- 
though some  longer  than  our 
usual  contributions,  it  is  an  inter- 
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estingand  valuable  paper,  and  we 
are  glad  to  have  opportunity  to 
placeit  in  substantial  form.  Those 
present  at  last  Commencement 
will  recognize  Mr.  Walser's  speech. 
The  article  by  Mrs.  Spencer  is 
the  fore-runner  of  a  series  which 
she  will  prepare  for  subsequent 
issues.  We  congratulate  ourselves 
that  we  are  favored  with  the  con- 
tributions of  such  a  popular  writer 
and  so  zealous  a  worker  for  "the" 
North  Carolina  University,  as 
Mrs.  "  C.  P.  S."  has  ever  shown 
herself  to  be.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
announce  also  that  others  of  the 


can  be  accomplished.  As  the 
crusaders  contended  against  the 
Saracens  without  uniformity  and 
without  a  chief  whose  commands 
all  were  bound  to  obey,  so  singly 
and  independently  the  different 
institutions  of  learning  battle 
against  the  hosts  of  Ignorance, 
and  like  the  Crusaders  they  have 
accomplished  only  a  small  part  of 
what  they  might  have  done  had 
they  been  united. 

In  these  conventions  the  various 
text  books  could  be  discussed  and 
certain  ones  adopted  for  use  in 
all  of  the  colleges.     No  professor 


University's  talented  friends  have  has  the  opportunity  of  examining 
promised  "notes  of  travel,"  essays  all  of  the  text  books  of  his  de- 
and  addresses.  !  partment,  and  if  he  had  surely  a 

gathering   of  many  learned    men 


A  Convention  of  College  Professors 

Perhaps  no  other  class  of  men 
are  as  little  acquainted  with  the 
members  of  their  profession  as 
college  professors.  Almost  every 
other  profession  has  occasional 
gatherings  at  wrfich  the  past  is 
reviewed  and  some  action  agreed 
upon  for  the  future.  The  doctors, 
lawyers,  clergymen,  merchants, 
farmers  and  common-school 
teachers  have  their  conventions. 
The  College  professor  almost 
alone  is  without  them. 

Between  most  institutions  of 
learning  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  envy  and  prejudice.  Nothing 
can  be  so  detrimental  as  this  to 
the  cause  of  education,  and  unless 
it    ceases     comparatively      little 


would  be  more  competent  to  se- 
lect them  than  a  few  professors 
of  any  one  institution.  Even 
whether  they  adopted  any  fixed 
plans  or  not  it  would  be  of  great 
advantage  to  the  country  for  its 
learned  men  to  know  each  other 
and  converse  upon  their  several 
departments.  To  them  it  would 
be  a  pleasure  as  well  as  a  duty, 
while  nothing  could  better  keep 
them  before  the  people. 

It  is  the  duty  of  a  professor  not 
only  to  teach  what  others  have 
made  known,  but  also  to  carry  on 
investigations  of  his  own  and 
seek  to  add  to  the  world's  store 
of  knowledge.  So  much  has  been 
found  out  in  the  last  century  and 
the  sciences  and  arts  have    been 
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divided  into  so  many  different 
branches  that  the  efforts  of  a 
single  man  would  avail  but  little 
unless  directed  to  some  one 
branch  of  science  or  art.  If  the 
learned  men  of  the  nation  could 
meet  and  each  choose  some  par- 
ticular subject  for  investigation 
how  much  more  would  be  accom- 
plished than  is  now  accomplished 
through  the  disunited  efforts  of  a 
few.  Just  as  all  of  Greece  met  at 
the  Olympic  games  to  contend 
in  muscular  and  mental  contests 
for  the  crown  of  laurels  that  was 
placed  upon  the  victor's  head,  so 
let  the  educated  men  of  to-day 
come  together  to  discuss  the 
classics, the  arts  and  the  sciences, 
and  he  who  does  most  for  the 
cause  of  education  and  learning  will 
receive  in  the  thanks  of  a  civilized 
world  a  grander  reward  than  every 
hero  of  the  Olympic  game  re- 
ceived in  a  crown  of  withering 
laurels. 


The  Fraternal  Society  of  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

[By  request,  the  Rev.  Chas.  Phillips  has  prepared 
the  following  paper.  It  is  a  curious  paper  and  throws 
light  on  the  social  features  of  the  early  part  of  this 
century.  The  aims  of  the  Fraternal  Society  were 
Philosophical  rather  than  Religious.  It  reminds  one 
of  the  time  when  French  Fraternity  was  very  popular 
in  North  Carolina.] 

The  following  rare  and  interest- 
ing document  was  sent  lately  to 
the  Historical  Society  of  our  Uni- 
versity by  William  P.  Webb,  Esq., 
Attorney  at  Law,  of  Eutaw,  Ala., 
a  graduate  of  the  University  and 
a  class  mate  of  Richard  B.  Creesy, 
Esq.,    of  Elizabeth   City,    and  of 


Samuel  Ruffin,  Esq.,  of  Louisburg. 
Mr.  Webb  procured  it  from  Dr. 
R.  E.  Watkins,  of  Greene  county, 
Alabama,  a  son  of  the  Bryan 
Watkins  to  whom  this  diploma 
was  granted.  Mr.  Bryan  Watkins 
went  to  Alabama  in  1818,  when 
he  was  about  twenty-four  years 
old.  He  died  about  ten  years 
ago,  highly  respected  and  vener- 
ated by  all  who  knew  him;  for 
he  illustrated,  in  his  life  and  by 
his  character,  the  principles  of 
the  Fraternal  Society:" 

State  of  North  Carolina, 
To  all  whom  it  may  Concern : 

Be  IT  KmOWN,  That  our  well 
beloved  Friend,  Bryan  Watkins, 
is  a  member  of  the  Fraternal  So- 
ciety established  at  Raleigh,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand, 
eight  hundred  and  eleven,  for  the 
promotion  of  Science,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  Amity,  the  investigation  of 
Truth,  and  the  emulation  of  what- 
ever is  Great,  Wise,  Virtuous, 
Patriotic  and  Benevolent.  We 
have  been  acquainted  with  the 
character  of  the  said  Bryan  Wat- 
kins and  with  cordiality  grant 
him  this  Diploma,  recommending 
him  to  the  World  as  a  person  of 
whose  talents,  morals  and  pro- 
priety of  conduct,  we  have  formed 
an  exalted  opinion,  and  whom  we 
sincerely  believe  well  qualified  to 
become  an  useful  and  ornamental 
Member  of  Society. 
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And  be  it  Further  Known, 
That  so  long  as  the  said  Bryan 
Watkins  continues  to  demean 
himself  with  his  usual  propriety, 
temperance,  and  the  exercise  of 
the  other  virtues,  so  long  (but  no 
longer)  shall  he  be  considered  a 
member  of  the  Fraternal  Society, 
and  receive  its  desirable  advan- 
tages, viz:  the  countenance  and 
support  of  his  brothers  Fraternal 
in  every  laudable  and  virtuous 
pursuit,  the  interchange  of  social 
and  domestic  enjoyments,  and,  in 
toto,  the  duties  of  heaven-born 
friendship.  We  seriously  recom- 
mend to  our  much  esteemed 
Friend,  Bryan  Watkins,  who  is 
now  about  to  launch  on  the  in- 
constant ocean  of  life,  to  observe 
in  his  commerce  with  mankind 
the  golden  precept — "Do  unto 
others  as  thou  wouldst  be  done 
unto!' 

In  testimony  whereof,  we  have 
hereunto  affixed  our  names  and 
the  seal  of  the  Society,  this  2nd 
day  of  Oct.,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  Twelve. 

Benj.  W.  Williams,  Pres. 

Dawson  Grady,  V.  Pres. 

Solomon  Terrell,  Sec. 

Edward  Davis,  Treas. 

William  Campbell,  Mon. 

Lawrence  O'Brvan,  ) 

B.  Hays,  \Coin. 

Eli  Ward.  ) 

This  Diploma,  now  brown  with 
age,  is  on  a  single  page  of  paper, 
10x16.      Along    its    right     hand 


margin  runs  a  blue  ribbon  of  em- 
bossed satin — to  which  is  attach- 
ed a  seal  bearing  the  motto 
"Virtue,  Liberty,  Science,"  ar- 
ranged around  the  Scales  of 
Justice.  The  blue  color  will  re- 
mind Chapel  Hill  students  of  the 
colors  of  the  Dialectic  Society, 
while  the  motto  of  the  seal  is 
that  of  the  Philanthropic.  It  is 
published  in  hope  that  some  mem- 
ber of  the  Fraternal  Society,  or 
some  contemporary  of  it  will  give 
the  public  an  account  of  its  or- 
ganization, its  duration,  and  its 
work.  Perhaps  the  venerable  J. 
D.  Royster,  of  Raleigh,  the  father 
of  that  bright  scholar,  brave  sol- 
dier and  good  man,  Iowa  Royster 
remembers  this  association  and 
can  tell  the  present  generation 
who  the  signers  of  this  diploma 
were.  Was  the  President,  State 
Senator  from  Moore  County  in 
1824?  Was  Lawrence  O'Bryan  a 
kinsman  or  aconnectionof thegal- 
lant  General  Lawrence  O'Bryan 
Branch  ? 


The  absurd  man  is  the  man 
who  never  changes. — Belmontet. 

A  father  is  a  banker  given  by 
nature. 

True  modesty  protects  a  woman 
better  than  her  garments. 

There  is  pleasure  in  meeting 
the  eyes  of  those  to  whom  we 
have  done  good. — Le  Bruyere. 
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AMONG  OUR  EXCHANGES. 


After    playing   the     truant    for 
many    months,      the     Vanderbilt 
Observer  has  come  back,  we  hope, 
to  act  its  part  more  faithfully  as  an 
exchange.     It  bears  no  very  fla- 
grant marks  of    degeneracy,  and 
certainly    none    of  improvement. 
For  the   benefit    of  a    number    of 
our  readers    whose  very    delicate 
sense  for   the    beautiful   has    won 
for  them  the  coveted   appellation 
of  dudes,   we     make    mention    of 
an  article  that   claims,   and   that 
cannot  fail  to  receive   their  most 
serious     attention        "  The     Rise 
and  Fall  of  Dudism" — this  mighty 
revolution  which  has  swept' across 
our  land   has  left   many  marks   of 
its  potency,    which    time    cannot 
obliterate.     It    has    affected    ma- 
terially,    not    only    society    and 
commerce,  but  the  whole  animal 
world  as  well.     It  had  its  origin  in 
Evolution,  and  has  come  to  be,  with 
astonishing    rapidity,    the    living 
embodiment  of  that  great  doctrine. 
Scrubby    young     fellows     whose 
downright  ugliness  had  ever  since 
their  debut,  been  a  favorite  topic 
among  the  girls,  have  been  evolved 
as  by  the  touch  of  magic  into  the 
most  dazzling  specimens   of  hu- 
manity.    Chickens  have   evolved 
into    pea    cocks    and    ducks    into 
turkey     gobblers.      Mr.     Darwin 


died  just  a  little  too  soon  to  wit- 
ness the  operation  of  his  prin- 
ciples on  the  grandest  scale  that 
man  has  any  account  of. 


*  * 


The  Student  World,  published 
at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  is  the 
most  successful  attempt  at  our 
ideal  of  a  college  paper  that  has 
yet  been  ventured  upon.  It  does 
not  stagger  across  the  whole  field 
of  literature,  seeking  to  gather 
from  other  departments  some- 
thing that  will  make  a  college 
paper  readable.  It  confines  itself 
rather  to  the  student  tvorld  and 
has  succeeded  admirably  in  the 
very  difficult  task  of  making  a 
paper,  the  real  interest  and  worth 
of  which  rest  solely  upon  the  edu- 
cational news  it  furnishes.  It  can 
with  little  exag'eration  be  said  of 
it,  that  the  new  departures  among 
the  schools,  which  it  fails  to  make 
mention  of,  are  hardly  worth 
knowing. 

*"* 
Pennsylvania  College  MontJily 
Gettysburg,  Pa.,  makes  its  first 
call  with  the  February  issue.  It 
is  a  clean  little  magazine,  and 
shows  that  its  editors  have  given 
it  the  proper  attention.  It  is  a 
devotee  to  Chas..  Francis  Adams' 
ideas  of  the  classics,   and   makes 
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room  for  a  right  lengthy  discourse 
on  the  good  effects  that  wonderful 
essay  has  had  upon  the  minds  of 
scholars. 


PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons  are  now 

publishing  "  The  Book  Buyer."     It 

is  a  newsy  and    interesting    little 

work    containing    a    summary    of 

American  and  Foreign  literature. 
There  seems    to  be  some    mis-    T    .  .  ,.        ,.    .  .. 

It  is  a    sparkling  little  gem,  ght- 
understanding   between   the  An-         .  .  .     ,       ,  r 

fe  tering  with  the    best    extracts    of 

dover  Monthly   and  the  Wabash.  L,      ,      .     r  ,,.     .. 

-*  the  best  of  new  publications — a 

The  former  appears  to  have  come 

to  the  conclusion  that  the  latter 
is  a  Fraternal  Journal.  Discon- 
certed by  this  remark,  the 
Wabash  has  been  equally  rash  in 
asserting  that  it  "  is  and  ever  has 
been  the  student's  paper."  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is  there  is  not 
enough  sound  sense  in  it  to  enable 
a  critic  to  make  a  reasonable 
guess  at  its  character.  It  is  one 
of  those  journals  whose  flashy 
coats  ensure  their  admittance 
among  their  superiors,  but  whose 
inside  matter  experience  has 
taught  us  to  regard  as  good  with- 
out looking  too  curiously  upon  its 
interior. 

* 


The   North    Carolina    Teacher 

advocates  a  "  Chatauqua"  for  the 
teachers  of  the  State  to  resort  to 
during  the  summer.  Waynesville 
is  mentioned  as  the  place.  Every 
body  seems  to  be  willing.  Who 
will  go  forward  and  make  the 
dream  a  reality?  The  MONTH- 
LY tenders  its  best  wishes  and 
promises  a  representative  at  the 
first  session 


gem  of  intrinsic  value    to  the  lit- 
erary world. 

A  copy  of  the  Princeton  Mis- 
sionary Review  comes  to  our 
table  this  week.  It  has  just  com- 
pleted its  fifth  volume,  and  with 
Nil desperandum  Chris  to  sub  duce, 
as  its  motto,  we  hope  to  see  it 
perform  wonders  in  the  great 
work  of  perfecting  the  spiritual 
life.  It  is  one  of  those  able  and 
interesting  periodicals,  teeming 
with  stimulative  and  helpful  read- 
ing, which  is  now  pushing  forward 
witlvso  much  zeal  and  enterprise 
into  the  great,  though  partially 
explored  region  of  missionary 
work. 

The  March  number  of  The  Man- 
hattan comes  to  us  as  we  are 
about  to  go  to  press.  It  is  an 
illustrated  monthly  Magazine, 
dressed  out  in  a  neat  and  tidy 
cover,  containing  a  number  of 
interesting  stories  and  several 
able  essays,  we  refer  especially  to 
A  Philosophical  Inquiry.  In  this 
article,  Mr.  Curtis  ably  meets  the 
arguments  of  Darwin  and  Spencer, 
and   confounds    their  creative    or 
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evolution  theory  of  the  pedigree 
of  man,  and  shows  the  tendency 
•and  danger  of  the  so-called 
sciences  of  these  writers  in  under- 
minding-  the  foundation  of  ration- 
al belief — among  the  young  and 
unexperienced  as  well  as  among 
the  "older  heads,"  and  of  instill- 
ing in  them  a  very  incorrect  mode 
of  reasoning  on  some  subjects  of 
the  highest  importance. 

As  we  look  over  the  *'  Cata- 
logue of  the  North  Carolina  ex- 
hibit at  the  Boston  Exposition, 
our  heart  swells  with  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  pride,  just  superiority 
and  noble  independence,  as  we 
can  scarcely  claim  to  have  ever 
felt  before  for  our  old  North  State. 

When  we  think  of  the  vast  and 
rich  treasures,  that  have  so  long 
lay  concealed  under  our  fertile  soil 
or  in  our  gigantic  forests,  and  that 
these  treasures  have  in  the  short 
space  of  nearly  no  time,  been 
brought  forth  to  astonish  us,  and 
to  draw  the  attention  and  capital 
of  the  outside  world,  when  we 
think  of  all  these  things  and  the 
great  North  Carolina  Exposition 
to  come  next  fall — we  are  almost 
inclined  to  drop  into  a  revery  and 
dream  of  the  great  future  before 
us. 

Latine: — (edited  by  Prof.  E.  S. 
Shumway,  New  York.)  This 
work  comes  to  us  printed  entirely 
in  the  Latin  language,  with  the 
exception  of  a  supplement    con- 


taining a  few  translated  odes  of 
Horace. 

This  journal  contains  some 
good  selections,  though,  not  be- 
ing a  pupil  of  the  old  time  school, 
we  do  not  approve  of  the  editor's 
taste  in  having  it  printed  in  a 
dead,  stale  tongue. 

Since  language  is  the  vehicle 
on  which  we  convey  our  thoughts 
to  others— the  vehicle  on  which 
all  must,  sooner  or  later,  take 
passage  to  become  wiser,  we  beg 
leaveto  suggestthataconveyance 
should  be  used  on  which  none 
should  be  denied  admission,  who 
have  not  a  ticket  drawn  from  the 
musty  pages  of  an  obsolete  lan- 
guage. In  short  we  prefer  to  see 
an  American  work,  circulated 
among  an  English  speaking  peo- 
ple, published  in  our  own  peerless 
language,  and  made  clear  and 
legible  to  all. 

We  are  very  much  pleased  with 
the  February  number  of  the 
Shake speariana.  It  supplies  a 
great  need,  which  must  have  long 
been  felt  by  the  careful  and  curi- 
ous student  of  literature— -especial- 
ly of  Shakespeare's  works.  It 
contains  not  only  many  valuable 
suggestions  and  criticisms  but 
also  much  to  stimulate  us  to  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  casual 
reading  of  Shakespeare's  great 
master-pieces— works  which  have 
to  some  extent  revolutionized  the 
modern  world. 
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Some  of  its  articles  bring-  out 
with  remarkable  distinctness  the 
strength  and  beauty  of  thought 
in  many  passages,  and  reminds  us 
while  we  yet  read  them,  that  we 
are  in  communion  with  the  great- 
est of  all  literary  artists — with  one 
of  those  choice  spirits  who  was 
perched  upon  the  pinnacles  of 
thought — with  one  who  had  such 
a  far  reaching  insight  into  human 
nature,  that  he  has  furnished  us  a 
most  varied  and  complete  analysis 
of  the  capacities  of  mankind  and 
arrayed  familiar  manners  and  su- 
perstitions into  a  so  far-shining 
monument  as  to  hold  the  eyes 
and  demand  the  study  of  men 
after  the  lapse  of  centuries. 

Especially  then  should  we  be 
familiar  with  the  works  of  Shake- 
speare— an  author  who  is  to-day, 
among  civilized  nations,  most 
quoted  of  all  the  great  souls  who 
have  heard  and  tried  to  utter  "  the 
still  and  sad  music  of  humanity." 
The  SJiakepeariana  is  a  great  help 
in  this  direction,  therefore  we  un- 
hesitatingly recommend  it  to  all 
who  have  a  taste  or  inclination  to 
pursue  such  studies. 

Choice  Literature  for  March. 
Again  we  are  more  than  pleased, 
as  this  choice  of  Magazines, teem- 
ing with  the  best  current  writings 
of  unexcelled  variety  and  value, 
puts  in  its  appearance  at  our  table. 
And  we  sit  down  over  its  contents 
to  a  "  feast  of  reason,"   with  all 


the  humor,  eagerness,  and  high 
expectations,  as  would  an  invited 
guest  over  the  contents  of  a 
veritable  feast  of  richest  viands 
and  ambrosial  food  which  a  gra- 
cious host  had  called  from  every 
clime. 

So  we  commence  with  a  good 
appetite  at  the  beginning,  with 
"A  presidential  Address,"  in  which 
President  Leighton  discusses  the 
relation  of  artistic  production  to 
the  conditions  of  time  and  place 
under  which  it  is  evolved  and  also 
to  the  characteristics  of  the  races 
to  which  it  is  due.  He  penetrates 
deep  into  his  subject,  seeking  the 
inmost  springs  of  the  aesthetic 
life  in  nations  and  men.  A  careful 
reading  of  this  article  should 
quicken  our  interest  in  and  lead 
us  to  explore  for  ourselves  a  very 
fascinating  and  far-reaching  field 
of  thought. 

Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  in  another 
article  discusses  "  The  fallacy  of 
Irish  History" — the  history  of  a 
people  about  whom  so  much  has 
been  written,  yet  so  little  is  cor- 
rectly known — a  history  which 
represents  a  people  writhing  in  a 
hot-bed  of  discontent,  anarchy, 
and  misrepresentation.  Mr.  Smith 
does  not  deal  with  the  petty  dif- 
ferences and  imaginary  wrongs  of 
the  Irish  of  to-day,  but  takes  a 
broad  and  historical  view  of  the 
whole  matter,  showing  that  the 
Norman  conquest  and  the  great 
European    Schism     are    the    two 
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main  fountains  of  Irish  calamity 
and  that  the  bitter  waters  which 
continue  to  flow  from  these 
sources,  is  the  disturbing  element 
at  the  present  time. 

There  are  also  the  following 
articles,  for  which  we  have  only 
space  for  a  bare  mention:  "Eng- 
land through  French  Glasses," 
"The  Upper  Currents  of  the  At- 
mosphere" and  "  Docks,"  which 
are  taken  from  contemporary  re- 
views; also  "London  and  its 
Future,"  by  Sir  Samuel  W.  Baker; 
"Thoughts  about  Apparitions," 
by  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle;  "A 
Treaties  on  Love,"  by  A.  Sidney 
— it  is  published  from  the  original 
manuscript;  A  discussion  on  the 
inspiration  of  the  Scripture,  by 
an  eminent  Cardinal;  Herbert 
Spencer  writes  an  interesting 
definition  of  New  Toryism;  An 
article  by  Rev.  Curtis  on  Christian 
Agnosticism,  which  should  be  in- 
teresting to  our  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  members; 
The  Germ  Theory  of  Zymotic 
Diseases,  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  which 
our  medical  students  read  with 
delight;  explorations  in  Green- 
land, and  A  pilgrimage  to  Merton 
Abbey,  are  both  very  interesting; 
and  Science  notes,  which  shows 
how  fluidity  results  from  pressure. 

In     short,    Choice     Literature, 
printed  in   a   neat  and    attractive 
style,  is  a  perfect  store  of  knowl- 
edge, for  the  sum  of  one  dollar. 
Reltub. 


We  are  indebted  to  James  G. 
McPheeters,  Esq.,  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  for  a  copy  of  the  life  of  his 
brother — the  Rev.  Samuel  Brown 
McPheeters,  D.  D.,  who  graduated 
here  in  1841.  President  Bridgers, 
Gov.  Ellis,  Commissioner  Mc- 
Gehee,  Dr.  R.  B.  Haywood,  Judge 
J.  G.  Shepherd,  the  Rev.  J.  A. 
Delk,  Col.  W.  J.  Clark,  Attorney 
General  Phillips,  Dr.  Charles 
Phillips,  Robert  Strange,  Esq., 
and  thirty  four  others  formed  with 
Dr.  McPheeters  the  largest  class 
that  then  had  ever  received  Diplo- 
mas at  the  University.  Dr.  Mc- 
Pheeters roomed  while  at  Chapel 
Hill  in  7  S.  B.  and  in  19  W.  B. 
He  was  prepared  for  College  at 
the  then  famous  Caldwell  Insti- 
tute at  Greensborough,  N.  C, 
under  the  care  of  those  excellent 
scholars  and  wise  teachers — Dr. 
Alexander  Wilson  and  the  Rev. 
John  A.  Gretter.  While  a  stu- 
dent his  forte  was  Mathematics  in 
the  Recitation  room,  and  Debates 
in  the  Dialectic  Society.  To  the 
most  of  his  text  books  he  paid 
but  little  attention,  a  neglect  that 
he  bitterly  regretted  all  the  days 
of  his  active  and  useful  life.  "  I 
am  to  be  a  lawyer — was  his  pre- 
diction, and  what  will  be  to  me 
the  use  of  Latin  and  Greek  and 
Chemistry."  But,  in  his  case,  as 
in  many  others,  what  in  prophecy 
were  useless,  were  in  history  most 
useful.  He  forgot  in  his  prepara- 
tion for   future    life    the   old    and 
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most  wise  maxims,  "  What  thy 
hands  find  to  do,  do  with  thy 
might,"  "  Sow  beside  all  waters 
for  thou  knowest  not  which  will 
prosper,  this  or  that."  So  to  his 
dying  day  Dr.  McPheeters  regret- 
ted the  folly  of  his  course  as  a 
student;  for  it  caused  him  to  be 
always  a  pupil  where  he  might 
have  been  a  master. 

"  Sam  McPheeters,"  as  his  old 
associates  still  love  to  call  him, 
was  a  great  favorite  with  all  who 
knew  him.  His  amiability,  quick- 
ness in  perception,  courteousness 
of  manner,  soundness  of  judg- 
ment, liveliness  in  conversation, 
readiness  in  repartee,  and  tender- 
ness in  sympathy  made  him 
popular  with  old  and  young,  men, 
women  and  children.  In  what- 
ever circle  Dr.  McPheeters  moved 
domestic,  or  social,  or  political, 
or  ecclesiastical,  or  religious,  he 
was  the  observed  of  all  observers. 
As  he  was  influential  at  College, 
so  he  was  at  the  Princeton  Semi- 
nary, as  a  Missionary  to  the 
negroes  in  Virginia,  as  the  pastor 
of  the  Pine  street  Presbyterian 
Church  in  St.  Louis,  and  as  the 
almost  idolized  pastor  of  the 
Mulberry  Church,  in  Shelby  coun- 
ty,Kentucky,  after  political  perse- 
cution had  driven  him  from  St. 
Louis. 

In  reading  this  life  afresh  we 
are  tempted  to  call  Dr.  McPheet- 
ers a  verb,  for  it  seemed  "to  be  his 
calling  to  be  to  do  or  to  suffer." 


His  life  was  intense,  his  doing  fulE 
of  activity,  his  suffering  in  mind, 
body,  and  estate  in  this  day  of 
freedom  in  thought,  skillfulness  in 
Medicine,  and  activity  in  Philan- 
thropy, most  remarkable.  He 
was  indeed  a  city  set  on  a  hill, 
not  to  be  hid,  a  light  that  could 
not  be  put  under  a  bushel.  His 
struggle  to  maintain  liberty  of 
thought,  and  separation  of  church 
from  State  was  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  in  the  annals  of  our 
country.  The  war  for  Secession 
broke  out  while  he  was  seeking 
health  in  New  Mexico.  On  his 
return  to  his  Church  he  found  a 
somewhat  divided  family,  divided 
not  as  to  their  duty  to  their  coun- 
try, but  as  to  their  right  to  de- 
mand public  expressions  of  patri- 
otism from  their  pastor,  in  the 
pufpit,  the  prayermeeting,  and 
the  Sunday  School.  This  claim 
Dr.  McPheeters  resisted  from  first 
to  last.  To  those  who,  as  mem- 
bers of  his  session,  as  members 
of  his  Churcn,  as  officers  in  the 
army,  or  as  officials  of  Govern- 
ment demanded  a  confession  of 
his  political  faith  he  replied,  "  Be- 
fore the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  I  solemnly 
and  formally  denied  the  right  of 
any  ecclesiastical  body,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  to  question 
a  minister  upon  his  political 
opinions,  and  it  was  hardly  to  be 
expected  that  I  would  yield  it 
when  claimed  by  a  few  members 
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of  my  Church  who  had  no  right 
to  question  me  judicially  upon  my 
theological,  much  less  my  politi- 
cal opinions.  *  *  When  Pine 
Street  Church  becomes  a  seces- 
sion church,  or  any  other  kind  of 
a  church  but  a  church  of  Jesus 
Christ,  for  one  I  will  turn  from  it 
with  the  loathing  that  I  would 
feel  for  a  bride  who  has  deserted 
her  husband  to  follow  another." 
Because  of  this  steadfastness  of 
purpose  towards  what  he  regard- 
ed good  and  beautiful  and  true, 
Dr.  McPheeters  was  suspended 
from  his  clerical  functions  by  the 
military  authorities,  although  he 
was  at  liberty  to  live  in  St.  Louis 
and  follow  any  other  calling.  He 
might   have    been  a  lawyer,  or  a 


merchant,  or  a  mechanic,  or  a 
teacher,  but  he  might  not  be  a 
preacher.  And  that  while  not  a 
man  dared,  before  any  Court  in 
Church  or  in  State,  impugn  the 
entire  propriety  of  his  life  in  every 
relation  of  citizenship,  it  may 
be  well  to  say  that  Dr.  McPheet- 
ers' course  was  approved  by  many 
of  the  best  and  wisest  men  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  North.  But 
the  furious  tempest  of  fanaticism 
that  swept  over  his  country  drove 
him  from  Missouri  to  spend  his 
last  days  in  Kentucky.  There  he 
fell  asleep  in  Jesus  on  the  9th 
day  of  March,  1870,  in  the  fifty- 
first  year  of  his  age,  his  last  words 
being,  "To  live  is  Christ,  to  die  is 
gain." 


COLLEGE  RECORD. 


—  Work  on  Memorial  Hall  is 
progressing  quite  rapidly. 

—  Class  Day  exercises  will  take 
place  on  Tuesday  of  Commence- 
ment week. 

—  The  Di.  library  has  just  re- 
ceived a  lot  of  new  books. 

—  The  Phi.  Society  has  voted 
an  appropriation  toward  placing 
a  tablet  in  the  Memorial  Hall  to 
the  memory  of  Prof.  C.  D.  Grandy. 

—  Prof.  Holmes  is  working  up 
the  geology  of  this  vicinity. 

—  Senior  to  Prof,  of  geology: 
"  Doctor  (!),  do  rocks  ever  grow?" 


—  If  our  chemistry  professors 
should  ever  get  sick,  we  suggest 
that  they  procure  the  services  of 
Messrs.  John  Evans  and  John 
Clements  as  substitutes.  The 
former  could  perform  the  experi- 
ments, while  the  latter  is  well 
qualified  to  deliver  the  lectures. 

—  A  young  couple  were  out 
promenading  the  other  night: 
the  young  lady  made  some  re- 
mark relative  to  the  moon,  where- 
upon the  young  gallant  told  her 
that  if  she  continued  to  remark 
upon  that  subject,  he  would  be 
obliged  to  consider  her  a  luna-tic. 
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—  The  Atheletic  Club  proposes 
to  give  some  more  performances 
this  month,  the  most  novel  of 
which  will  be  the  potato  race.  A 
basket  of  potatoes  will  be  emptied 
on  the  ground,  and  the  one  that 
picks  up  the  most  potatoes  will 
win  the  race. 


THE  BINGHAMITES. 

A  match-game  of  base-ball  was 
played,  on  Saturday  22d,  between 
the  Bingham  nine  and  the  Uni- 
versity nine.  It  was  one  of  the 
closest  contests  we  have  ever  seen 
on  our  grounds.  The  University 
boys  made  u  rounds,  and  the 
Binghamites  12.  The  best  of 
feeling  existed.  All  applause  was 
refrained  from  during  the  game. 
After  the  contest  was  over,  our 
boys  gave  a  "  huzzah  for  the 
Binghamites  !"  This  was  grace- 
fully returned  by  "three  cheers 
for  the  University  nine  !"  Several 
visitors  were  present  from  the 
neighboring  towns.  We  were 
glad  to  see  our  old  friend,  Charlie 
Millender,  over.  He  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  and  able  teachers  in 
the  Bingham  School.  He  was 
also  accompanied  by  another 
teacher  of  that  excellent  school, 
Capt.  Grinnan.  We  hope  to  see 
both  our  old  and  new-made  friends 
over  again. 

BLIND  TOM. 

The  night  of  the  24th  was  the 
first  time  this  musical  genius  has 


favored  us  with  a  display  of  his 
talents.  To  those  of  us  who  had 
never  heard  him,  it  was  a  genuine 
treat  and  surprise  ;  while  it  was  a 
source  of  delightful  remembrance 
to  those  who  had  been  more  for- 
tunate. 

He  was  greeted  by  an  unusual- 
ly large  audience,  and  was  listen- 
ed to  with  feelings  of  mingled 
delight  and  surprise. 

Blind  Tom  is  about  35  years  old, 
and  weighs  about  180  lbs.  He 
was  born  in  Georgia,  but  his  pre- 
sent home  is  in  Virginia. 


MITCHELL  SCIENTIFIC  SOCIETY. 

Dr.  Wm.  B.  Phillips,  a  graduate 
of  the  University,  of  the  class  of 
'77,  and  now  Chemist  to  the  Na- 
vassa  Guano  Company,  of  Wil- 
mington, lectured  on  the  Turpen- 
tine and  Resin  Industries  of  N.  C. 
He  told  us  that  the  turpentine 
pine  grew  in  a  belt  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  600  miles  long  by  100  broad. 
Each  tree  yields  from  seven  to 
nine  quarts  in  a  season.  The 
residue  left  in  the  still  after  distil- 
lation is  known  as  resin.  There 
are  fourteen  grades  of  this  known 
to  commerce,  whereas  there  are 
only  four  of  turpentine.  More 
care  should  be  taken  in  collecting 
the  turpentine  from  the  orchards, 
as  it  will  evaporate  and  lose  some 
of  its  strength  whenever  exposed 
to  the  air.  The  turpentine  trade 
is  the  very  back-bone  of  Wilming- 
ton's commercial  prosperity.     The 
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firm  of  Sprunt  &  Son,  of  that  city, 
is  said  to  be  the  second  largest 
dealers  in  turpentine  in  the  world. 
Prof.  Holmes  told  us  what  he 
saw  and  heard  while  in  Anson  and 
Richmond  counties  examining  the 
track  of  the  late  cyclone.  He 
followed  the  track  for  some  15 
miles  and  several  times  crossed 
its  breadth  of  about  6  miles.  He 
was  told  by  an  eye  witness  that 
the  tornado  had  a  kind  of  spiral 
movement,  and  that  it  extended 
to  the  ground  like  a  huge  funnel, 
with  a  ball  of  fire  attached  to  its 
small  end  rolling  along  on  the 
ground.  It  swept  everything 
along  before  it — trees,  houses, 
mill  stones  and  people.  It  hung 
a  watch  and  some  clothes  up  in  a 
tree,  lodged  an  iron  pot  in  the 
top  of  a  pine  stump,  and  tore  the 
feathers  from  fowls.  The  wind 
was  also  accompanied  by  rain  and 
hail. 


Dr.  Venable  stated  that  in  an 
analysis  of  the  Yeopon  bush  he 
had  found  about  one-half  of  one 
per  cent,  of  Caffein,  the  peculiar 
element  of  coffee. 

Mr.  Herbert  B.  Battle, Assistant 
State  Chemist,  Class  of  '81,  sent 
up  a  paper  on  the  solution  of 
Phosphate  Rock. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Borden,  of  the  Senior 
Class,  also  handed  in  a  paper  on 
some  investigations  he  had  been 
making  in  the  laboratory. 

Dr.  Chas.  Phillips  contributed 
some  statistics  gathered  by  his 
father,  Rev.  Dr.  James  Phillips,  on 
the  temperature,  average  rainfall, 
&c,  of  Chapel  Hill.  From  his 
observations,  the  warmest  day  of 
the  warmest  month  that  ever  oc- 
curred was  July  30,  1856.  The 
thermometer  rose  to  105  deg. 
The  coldest  day  of  the  coldest 
month  was  Jan.  23,  1858,  the  ther- 
mometer on  that  day  being  1  deg. 


PERSONALS. 


—  Blind  Tom  to-night  ! 

—  One  of  our  editors  has  been 
on  the  war  path — didn't  kill  any- 
body, we  are  happy  to  say. 

—  Query  propounded  by  a 
Freshman:  "  Was  Mahomet  the 
founder  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Religion  ?" 

—  Greek  Medal  Candidate. — 
"Dr.  Harris,   have    you    a    Soph- 


Greek  Lexicon  with  German  notes, 
interlinear  edition  ?" 

—  Prof,  of  Law. — What  is  a 
bailment  ? 

Law  Student. — "  Dipping  water 
out  of  the  bottom  of  a  ship,  sir." 

— "  Rabbitt"  wants  to  know 
whether  one  wears  two  watches 
with  a  dude  watch-chain.  We 
refer  him  to  the  "  Sand-fiddler." 
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—  "  There  is  no  accounting  for 
tastes,"  as  one  of  our  Profs,  re- 
marked when  his  wife  requested 
him  to  dig  up  a  Mullen  stalk  for 
her  flower  garden. 

—  We  suggest  that  a  certain 
one  of  our  single  Profs,  get  mar- 
ried; two  Ho(l)mes  would  thus 
be  made  happy. 

—  Senior  to  Fresh. — ''Fresh- 
man, why  is  it  that  a  sentimental 
man  always  makes  so  many  mis- 
takes?" Fresh. — "  Because  every 
Miss-(takes)  his  eye." 

— Prof,  to  Constitutional  Law 
Class:  "  Gentlemen,  we  will  now 
recite  viva  voce  ?"  One  member 
to  another:  "  Does  he  mean  that 
for  a  question  ?" 

—  Senior  to  Prof,  of  Geology: — 
"  Prof,  do  rocks  grow,  sir  ?" 

Prof. — "Yes,  yes, — well  no,  I 
have  never  been  at  that  geogra- 
phical point  yet." 

—  The  "  Binghamites"  came 
and  went — and  the  "  University 
Nine"  got  beat.  But  in  a  contest 
where  the  opposing  sides  were  so 
nearly  matched — there  was  only 
glory  to  the  victorious  and  no 
disgrace  to  the  vanquished. 

—  James  Norfleet,  of  Tarboro, 
sends  a  cheering  message  along 
with  the  dollar.  He  has  entered 
into  a  co-partnership  with  T.  H. 
Battle,  Esq.,  and  no  doubt  will 
make  a  success  of  his  chosen  pro- 
fession. 


—  We  were  glad  to"  see  two  of 
the  Professors  from  Bingham 
School  on  the  hill  a  few  days  ago 
— Captains  Grinnan  and  Millen- 
der.  The  latter  is  an  old  student 
of  the  University. 

—  Fred  Brodnax,  famous  for 
his  "peddling"  propensities  while 
a  student  at  the  University  a  few 
years  ago,  is  an  engineer  on  a 
mail  train  of  the  C.  F.  and  Y.  V. 
Rail  Road.  Wonder  if  "  Brod- 
dy"  still  indulges  in  such  pugilis- 
tic encounters  as  that  he  had  with 
"  Ped"  while  here  ? 

—  Ruben  D.  Reid  is  practicing 
law  in  Rockingham,  N.  C,  and  is 
successfully  and  rapidly  growing 
into  prominence. 

- — Our  handsome  and  talented 
friend,  Tom  Ransom,  has  won  the 
orators'  medal  at  Georgetown 
College — another  tribute  to  the 
training  of  our  literary  Societies. 
Tom  was  at  one  time  1st  editor 
of  this  Magazine. 

—  The  Chronomaniac  has  had 
his  watch  fixed  at  last  and  the 
north  entrance  now  rests  in  peace, 
undisturbed  by  the  "henious"  cry, 
as  the  "pig"  would  express  it  "Mora 
quota  est  ? " 

—  As  we  go  to  press,  Capt. 
Smith  is  just  preparing  to  raise 
the  main  arches  of  the  Memorial 
Hall — they  have  a  radius  of  64 
feet — making  a  distance  of  128 
feet  between  the  supporting  piers. 
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— "What  is  the  President  going 
to  do  with  that  magazine  ?"  asked  a 
Freshman,  as  Dr.  Battle  produced 
his  new  version  of  the  Scriptures, 
to  compare  a  passage  in  the  old. 

— "Whether  the  tangent  cuts 
the  curve  in  two  points,  or  in  one 
point  when  the  two  points  are 
co-incident,  is  a  point  which  we 
will  not  discuss  now,"  remarked 
the  Prof,  of  Math,  when  consider- 
ing the  asymtote  and  hyperbola 
at  infinity. 

—  Our  talented  friend,  W.  T, 
Dortch,  Jr.  who  is  prosecuting  the 
study  of  law  in  his  father's  office 
at  Goldsboro,  writes  us  a  most 
flattering  letter.  Billie's  ability 
and  ambition  will  place  him  in  a 
high  niche  of  fame  some  day. 

— Rev.  Mr.  Wilhlen,of  Virginia, 
is  now  Pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  this  place.  His  con- 
gregation ought  to  consider  them- 
selves highly  fortunate  in  secur- 
ing the  services  of  such  an  able 
man. 

—  We  have  before  us  a  pleasant 
letter  from  one  of  our  old  class- 
mates, Peter  Mclntyre,  who  is 
doing  business  for  a  large  firm  in 
Ocala,  Fla.  He  writes  in  glowing 
terms  of  the  delightful  spring 
weather  they  are  having  down 
there  now,  the  beautiful  orange 
trees  in  full  bloom,  the  delicious 
ripe  strawberries  now  in  abun- 
dance, and  above  all,  the  hosts  of 


pretty  girls.  Peter  was  one  of  the 
very  best  boys  while  in  college, 
and  will  make  friends  wherever 
he  goes. 

—  Several  of  our  students  have 
been  recently  invested  with  the 
authority  to  heal  the  sick  and 
bind  up  the  broken  limbed.  We 
have  received  beautiful  cards  of 
invitation  to  attend  the  closing  ex- 
ercises of  their  schools.  Among 
them  we  are  glad  to  grab  the 
hand  of  Dr.  A.  A_  Kluttz,  who 
has  come  among  us,  changed  in 
his  physiognomy  by  a  handsome 
beard,  but  in  his  heart  the  same 
old  Adam.  He  has  not  decided 
as  to  his  location,  but  some  of  us 
are  hoping  that  he  will  favor 
Chapel  Hill  and  its  rocky  vicinity. 

—  Dr.  R.  B.  Henderson,  '79,  too, 
after  teaching  for  a  while  the 
young  idea  how  to  shoot  into  vig- 
orous intellectuality,  has  launched 
in  the  wide  world  of  medical  prac- 
tice. We  wish  both  abundant 
success. 

—  Looking  over  the  Raleigh 
papers  we  find  that  Thomas  H. 
Battle,  lawyer,  has  just  fleshed 
his  maiden  sword  in  an  attack  on 
a  knotty  case  before  the  Supreme 
Court.  ,  He  is  said  to  have  made 
a  capital  speech. 

—  The  Phi.  Society  will  erect  a 
tablet  in  Memorial  Hall  to  the 
memory  of  Prof.  C.  D.  Grandy. 
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—  Dr.  C.  H.  McDowell,  who  some  times  sneer  at  this  work, 
left  us  before  graduating  has  just  but  in  our  opinion  the  agent,  if 
gone  through  the  Baltimore  he  has  a  book  of  value,  is  a  true 
School  of  Dental  Surgery,  a  part  missionary.  The  sound  wisdom 
of  the    University    of   Maryland,    which  he  distributes  abides  in  the 


fully  prepared  to  cope  with  all  the 
evils  which  afflict  the  teeth  of 
mankind.  We  hope  that  the  drill- 
ing given  him  by  our  Prof,  of 
Physics  in  the  doctrine  of  mole- 
cular and  molar  forces,  will  fit 
him  peculiarly  for  his  most  useful 
and  honorable  profession. 

—  A  letter  from  away  yonder 
in  the  wilds  of  Mississippi,  at  a 
new  place  called  Hattiesburg, 
where  the  people  have  money,  on 
a  new  railroad,  calls  to  mind  D. 
W.  Buie,  whose  attention  to  every 
duty,  while  carefully  watching 
and  nursing  for  weeks  a  sick  com- 
rade, won  the  respect  and  affec- 
tion of  all,  Faculty  and  students. 
Buie  is  putting  into  practice  the 
instructions  given  him  by  Prof. 
Graves  in  book-keeping  and  is 
doing  well.  He  says  a  good  school 
can  be  built  up  in  Hattiesburg  and 
he  hopes  some  North  Carolinian 
will  go  in  and  win. 

—  Let  no  man  despise  book 
agents.  They  are  a  most  useful 
people.  They  carry  good  books  to 
the  remote  hamlets,  "  far  from  the 
madding  crowds,"  whose  occu- 
pants live  and  die  without  ever 
having  a  peep  into  a  bookstore. 
Town  folks,  who  have  such  oppor- 
tunities, but  often  never  use  them, 


families  for  years  and  does  more 
good  than  the  casual  sermon  or 
the  ornate  address. 

We  are  led  to  these  reflections 
by  lately  bidding  farewell  to  our 
energetic  friend,  B.  F.  Abernethy, 
who  was  enticed  from  the  Uni- 
versity by  the  plump  salary  of 
$1000  guaranteed,  with  possible 
earnings  above  this  sum.  He 
will  be  a  general  agent  for  selling 
books  in  a  Virginia  section,  and 
such  are  his  discretion  and  good 
principles  that  he  will  never  un- 
dertake the  handling  of  any  but 
the  purest  and  most  instructive 
literature.  By  his  efforts  many  a 
denizen  of  a  secluded  valley  will 
be  educated  to  a  loftier  plane. 

—  We  are  pleased  to  learn  how 
exceedingly  well  Ernest  Hay- 
wood, '80,  is  doing  at  the  Raleigh 
bar.  We  never  had  a  more  faith- 
ful student  than  Ernest.  His 
name  suits  him  singularly  well. 
His  father,  the  eminent  Dr.  E. 
Burke  Haywood,  a  University 
man,  who  belonged  to  the  class 
of  1847,  that  of  General  Petti- 
grew  and  Senator  Ransom  and 
other  great  men,  must»have  had 
a  prophetic  inspiration  in  select- 
ing this  cognomen  for  our  friend. 
No  client  will  ever  regret  entrust- 
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ing  cases  to  him,  for  if  intelli- 
gence and  energy  can  win,  he 
will  get  the  verdict. 

—  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to 
give  the  same  lofty  praise  to  Wm. 
Joseph  Peele,  '79,  who  is  making 
fine  headway  at  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment in  the  same  profession. 
Joe  Peele  has  one  of  the  cleverest, 
most  courageous  and  self-reliant 
minds  in  all  our  borders.  If  he 
does  not  get  to  the  head  of  the 
metropolitan  bar,  we  give  up  our 
judgment.  He  is  perfectly  re- 
liable in  all  respects,  in  mind,  in 
morals,  in  industry,  in  all  the  ele- 
ments combined  in  that  good 
old  Anglo-Saxon  word,  pluck. 

—  No  better  selection  could  be 
made  than  Rev.  Alexander  L. 
Phillips,  '80,  now  of  Clinton  Acad- 
emy, for  teaching  Geography  in 
the  University  Normal  School  of 
1884.  Mr.  Phillips  has  made  the 
study  and  method  of  teaching 
this  science  a  hobby.  He  is  writ- 
ing a  book  on  it  with  special  ref- 
erence to  North  Carolina.  It  is 
a  capital  selection.  No  humdrum, 
sleepy  ways  will  be  allowed  by 
him.  The  latest  and  most  im- 
proved modes  of  presenting  the 
subject  will  be  illustrated. 

—  One  of  our  Prof's,  who  is 
noted  for  his  intense  garrulity  and 
irrepressible  investigations  after 
truth,  was  plying  our  friend  the 
arch-raiser  the  other  day  with 
questions  too  fast  and  too  abstruse 


for  ready  answers.  Finally,  the. 
puzzled  man  of  tackles,  who  had 
mistaken  the  Prof,  for  a  student, 
not  having  seen  him  with  his  hat 
off,  brusquely  ended  the  investiga- 
tion thus:  "  Look  here  young 
man;  if  you  would  use  your  eyes 
more  and  your  tongue  less,  you'd 
have  some  sense."     Fact. 

—  Some  folks  are  born  with 
silver  spoons  in  the  mouth.  Now 
there's  one  of  our  professors, 
everybody  has  been  sympathizing 
with  him  because  he  is  going  far 
away  from  his  loved  family  across 
the  cruel  sea  into  a  strange  land. 
Poor  fellow,  everybody  said.  He 
bore  it  all  with  remarkable  patience 
and  fortitude,  to  the  amazement 
and  admiration  of  all.  Presently 
the  secret  leaked  out.  Two  of  the 
smartest,  prettiest,  and  likeliest 
young  ladies  in  America  are  go- 
ing with  him. 

Phew  !  born  for  luck  ! 

—  Prof.  Geo.  T.  Winston  will 
sail  for  Europe  April  9th,  to  be 
absent  five  months.  He  goes  via 
London  and  Paris,  direct  to  Italy, 
to  study  classic  art,  antiquities 
and  mythology,  chiefly  in  Rome, 
Naples  and  Florence.  When  the 
sickly  season  begins  at  Rome,  he 
will  go  up  into  Germany  where 
he  will  spend  most  of  the  sum- 
mer, travelling  and  studying  the 
manners,  customs,  and  language 
of  the  German  people.  We  doubt 
not   that   his   long    study   of  the 
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Roman  civilization  and  his  hearty 
admiration  of  the  Teutonic  race 
will  m  ike  his  trip  unusually  agree- 
able and  profitable.  We  under- 
stand that  he  will  write  letters 
during  his  absense  to  the  Golds- 
boro  Messenger,  and  that  he  will 
have  something  to  say  in  a  lecture 
or  two  after  he  returns. 

—  Miss  Julia  Spencer  will  ac- 
company Prof.  Winston  to  Lon- 
don, where  she  will  devote  herself 
to  the  study  of  water-color  draw- 
ing. She  will  spend  a  year  or 
two  in  London,  Paris  and  Rome, 
stu  lying  art.  A  natural  talent 
for  art,  refined  and  elevated  by 
careful  and  ambitious  practice, 
and  a  mind  stored  with  learning 
will  drink  deep  of  the  great  foun- 
tains and  be  enriched. 

—  The  reception  given  by  the 
Misses  Nash  and  Miss  Kollock  in 
Hillsboro,  on  Friday  evening,  the 
15th  instant,  was  a  decided  suc- 
cess. The  inclement  weather 
kept  many  away,  but  all  who 
were  present,  enjoyed  the  occa- 
sion immensely.  The  ladies  of 
the  school    conspired  to  make  a 


most  charming  evening  and  the 
musical  performances  would  have 

J  commanded  the  applause  of  the 
most  talented  critic.  The  young 
ladies    in    the     rendition    of    the 

'  many  selections  evinced  a  skill, 
which  bespoke  the  most  careful 
and  accomplished  training.  Every 
one  who  did  not  hear  the  beauti- 
ful selection,  "  Old  Black  Joe," 
missed  a  rare  treat;  but  we  will 
not     detract     from     Miss     Mary 

I  Nash's  already  far-famed  reputa- 
tion by  venturing  any  remarks 
and  will  simply  offer  our  highest 
praise  and  most  sincere  congratu- 
lation. After  hearing  this  we 
were  not  at  a  loss  to  know  that 
we  were  in  the  midst  of  a  com- 
pany of  musicians.  On  entering 
the  reception  room  one  is  sur- 
rounded by  an  air  of  refinement 
seldomexperienced.  Theinstitu- 
tion  deserves  the  most  brilliant 
success  and  is  an  ornament  to 
North  Carolina.  We  hope  the 
ladies  will  visit  the  University  at 
some  future  day,  and  will  insure 
them  of  a  hearty  welcome  and  a 
delightful  visit. 


To  speak,  but  say  nothing,  is 
for  three  people  out  of  four  to 
express  all  they  think. — 0.  Com- 
mettant. 

Reason  is  the  last  resort  of  love. 
— Helve  tins. 

Many  are  esteemed,  only  be- 
cause they  are  not  known. 


We  have  three  kinds  of  friends 
— those  who  love  us,  those  who 
are  indifferent  to  us,  and  those 
who  hate  us. — Chamfort. 

Woman  is  the  Sunday  of  man; 
not  his  repose  only,  but  his  joy, 
the  salt  of  his  life. — Michelet. 
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Hail,  wood-crowned  summit,  brightly  beaming 

With  golden  rays  of  eve  refulgent! 

Hail  to  thy  shrines  and  seats  of  learning, 

Where  sportive  youth,  with  manly  grace  and  pride, 

The  path  of  wisdom  learns  to  tread  aright; 

Or  borne  aloft  on  Fancy's  pinions  strong, 

Soaring  till  brain  grows  dizzy  in  the  flight, 

Pacing  the  star-paved  Milky-way's  extent, 

And  planets  viewing  in  eternal  round; 

Or  with  ancient  sage,  in  academic  porch 

Walking,  in  stately  conversation  wrapt; 

Or  straying,  in  Tempe's  lovely  vale, 

Communing  with  the  sacred  Nine, 

Returning  thence,  like  busy  bee,  rich  laden 

With  spoils  from  Hiliconian  flowers; 

Or  athlete  bold,  in  dialectic  strife, 

Essaying  arms  that  he  full  soon  shall  use, 

Face  to  face,  on  life's  stern  battle-fields: 

Thy  humblest  son,  beholding  thee  afar, 

Reverently  cries,  ALL  HAIL! 

Chapel  Hill,  Aug.  1840. 
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OLD  TIMES  IN  CHAPEL  HILL. 


BY    MRS.    C.    P.    SPENCER. 


Chapel  Hill,  like  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  herself,  has  been 
much  in  the  habit  of  contributing 
many  of  her  best  citizens  to  other 
communities.  Of  Dr.  Caldwell's 
first  corps  of  Professors  and  Tu- 
tors, a  number,  moving  West  or 
returning  North,  became  distin- 
guished and  successful.  More  than 
sixty  years-  ago,  Profs.  Andrews 
and  Olmstead,  of  Yale,  left  their 
chairs  here  and  returned  to  Con- 
necticut. Bishop  Otey  of  Tenn., 
Rev.  Thompson  Bird  of  Iowa, and 
Hon.  Jacob  Thompson  of  Miss., 
were  all  tutors  here.  Mr.  Otey 
married  a  Chapel  Hill  young  lady, 
a  remarkably  pretty  girl,  of  whom 
an  old  lady,  a  relative  of  hers, 
told  me  this  story.  She  had  been 
engaged  to  one  of  the  college 
students  who,  graduating  and  go- 
ing away,  did  not  find  it  conveni- 
ent to  return  at  the  time  appointed 
to  fullfil  his  promise  of  mar- 
riage. Meanwhile  the  young  lady 
had  made  all  her  preparations,  in- 
cluding the  wedding  dress,  which 
my  informant  described  as  "a 
thick,  flowered  white  satin."  When 
the  next  commencement  arrived, 
and  the  faithless  swain  did  not  ap- 
pear, the  lad\%  declining  to  wear 
the  willow  for  him,  donned  the 
white  satin,  and  attended  the  ball, 


"  looking  prettier  than  ever." 
Here  she  caught  the  attention  of 
Mr.  Otey,  caught  his  heart,  and 
they  were  married  not  long  after. 

His  name  is  still  preserved  in 
"Otey's  Retreat,"  a  pretty  spot  on 
the  bank  of  Morgan's  creek,  about 
a  mile  from  College,  where  tradi- 
tion says  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
resorting,  book  in  hand,  to  medi- 
tate on  other  charms  than  those 
of  the  printed  page  The  place 
is  still  fragrant  in  Spring  time  with 
the  odor  of  the  yellow  jasmine, 
the  woodbine  still  hangs  over  the 
hill,  the  bend  in  the  stream  is  still 
there,  and  the  fall  over  the  rocks 
murmurs  the  same  melody  as 
when  seventy  years  ago  a  lover 
wandered  there  and  dreamed.  It 
is  pleasant  to  record  that  the 
dreams  in  this  case  of  both  love 
and  ambition,  were  all  realized. 
Mr.  Otey,  who  was  then  prepar- 
ing for  the  Bar  and  entered  the 
profession  with  highest  promise  of 
distinction  therein,  afterwards,  re- 
moving to  Tennessee,  entered  the 
ministry  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
and  rose  to  "  the  top  of  the  tree," 
becoming  foremost  among  her 
most  useful,  honored  and  admired 
ministers  and  Bishops.  His  do- 
mestic happiness  was   undoubted. 

Profs.  Olmstead  and   Andrews 
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left  Chapel  Hill  to  gain  distinction 
as  authors — both  issuing  School 
and  college  text  books,  widely 
known  and  valued.  If  they  had 
remained  in  North  Carolina  it  may 
be  doubted  if  this  would  have 
been  their  record.  Literary  ac- 
tivity in  our  good  old  State  is  even 
now  a  thing  little  known,  and 
hardly  possible  on  an  extended 
scale.  There  are  too  few  books 
in  the  State,  too  few  readers,  too 
little  sympathy  with  such  pursuits, 
and  no  reward  at  all  beyond  "the 
self-approving  hour,"  which  is 
good  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  never 
yet  has  been  known  to  pay  the 
butcher's  bill. 

Nicholas  Hentz,  an  accomplish- 
ed French  gentleman,  was  Prof, 
of  the  French  language  and  Lit- 
erature here  fifty — sixty  years  ago. 
He  left  Chapel  Hill  about  1830  for 
Cincinnati,  and  became  distin- 
guished in  sight  of  his  wife,  Mrs. 
Caroline  Lee  Hentz,  who  became 
an  authoress  of  considerable  repu- 
tation, writing  a  number  of  novels 
characterized  by  graceful  ease  and 
fluency  of  style,  and  a  rather  high- 
flown  strain  of  sentimental  ro- 
mance. I  imagine  Mrs.  Hentz's 
novels  find  but  few  readers  these 
days.  She  was  a  cultivated  woman 
for  her  day,  possessing  grace, 
beauty  and  refinement.  She 
wrote,  and  read,  and  painted  very 
prettily  in  water  colors.  I  possess 
several  little  paintings  executed 
by  her,  and  given  to  my  mother 


more  than  fifty  years  ago.  Prof. 
Hentz  had  published  a  French 
reader  before  coming  to  North 
Carolina.  He  was  something  of  a 
naturalist,  an  entomologist  at  any 
rate,  making  quite  a  collection  of 
bugs  and  beetles  and  butterflies, 
and  he  was  the  first  person  to  sug- 
gest the  culture  of  the  silk- worm 
in  North  Carolina.  He  had  a  large 
number  of  them  under  his  own 
care  at  his  house,  (now  Mr.  H.  C. 
Thompson's)  and  he  introduced 
the  white  mulberry  into  the  State 
for  their  food.  I  remember  enor- 
mous trees,  of  it  flourishing  in 
Chapel  Hill  gardens,  long  since 
cut  down  as  "no  use!'  As  in  the 
case  of  Profs.  Olmstead  and  An- 
drews I  doubt  whether  Mrs.  Hentz 
would  have  taken  to  writing  books 
if  she  had  remained  in  North 
Carolina.  Her  first  novel, LovelUs 
Folly,  written  soon  after  leaving 
Chapel  Hill,  contained  among  its 
characters  several  Chapel  Hill 
portraits,  easily  recognizable: — 
more  especially  those  of  "Uncle 
November"  and  "Aunt  Venus," 
the  carriage-driver  and  cook  of  Dr. 
Caldwell.  As  Mrs.  Hentz  was  a 
Boston  lady,  the  peculiarities  of 
"colored  folks"  must  have  impres- 
sed her  imagination.  Nearly  all 
her  novels  contain  a  colored  nurse 
or  trusted  family  servant  more  or 
less  influential  throughout  the  tale. 
To  refined,  cultivated  and  am- 
bitious young  people  North  Caro- 
lina   could    not    have    presented 
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many  attractions  in  the  early  years 
of  the  century.  The  wonder  is 
not  that  they  tried  to  get  away 
after  coming,  but  that  they  ever 
got  here. 

When  Dr.  Caldwell  came  out 
he  was  instructed  by  Prof.  Harris, 
who  was  then  Prof,  of  Mathemat- 
ics there  and  had  been  Dr.  C's 
intimate  friend  at  Princeton,  to 
come  in  a  stick  gig  or  sulky  from 
Philadelphia  and  to  bring  a  good 
supply  of  broadcloth,  stockings, 
&c,  with  him.  I  imagine  Dr. 
Caldwell,  driving  along  the  lonely 
roads  of  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lin  with  a  hair-trunk  strapped  on 
behind  the  vehicle.  But  how  did 
ladies  get  here?  What  days  and 
nights  and  wearisome  stage  trav- 
elling, and  what  disappointment 
at  the  end.  "The  University  of 
North  Carolina"  has  a  good  sound, 
but  on  inspection  those  strangers 
found  only  a  struggling,  half 
equipped,  half-built  college  in  the 
midst  of  dense  woods.  No  books, 
no  society,  none  of  the  means  and 
appliances  which  scholars  from 
Princeton  or  Boston  or  Dublin 
must  have  felt  to  be  necessary  ad- 
juncts of  a  literary  Institution. 
One  of  the  first  Professors  was  a 
Rev.  Mr.  Kcrt,  a  graduate  of 
Dublin  University,  and  by  all  ac- 
counts an  accomplished  man. 
What  did  he  think  of  the  prospects 
here?  What  they  all  thought  is 
summed  up  in  two  words — the)' 
left.     In  the  vernacular  of  this  day, 


"the)'  lit  out."  In  stately  Roman 
phrase,  "  evitserutit."  As  the 
French  would  say  "they  effaced 
themselves."  Dr.  Caldwell  alone 
of  that  early  band  held  on.  He 
had  "grit"  and  perserverance.  He 
saw  Ker/\and  Harris, and  Holmes, 
and  Chapman,  and  Hentz,  and 
Otey,and  Olmstead.and  Andrews, 
and  others  leave.  He  staid  and 
gave  himself  to  the  work  of  build- 
ing up  the  college, — a  slowly 
progressive  work  where  the  char- 
acters of  the  Institution  and  of 
its  officers  have  to  grow  year  by 
year  into  the  confidence  and 
knowledge  and  good  will  of  the 
public.  In  the  present  day  Uni- 
versities as  fully  equipped  as  Min- 
erva herself  spring  into  existence 
as  suddenly.  Given  a  million  or 
two  dollars  and  the  University  is 
not  hard  to  find.  But  our  Uni- 
versity is  of  no  mushroom  growth. 
Things  in  North  Carolina  move 
slowly,  and  people  who  are  too 
impatient  to  "wait  a  while"  must 
leave  these  borders.  So  the  early 
comers  to  Chapel  Hill  left,  and  it 
was  not  till  he  had  been  here 
nearly  twenty  years  that  Dr.  Cald- 
well succeeded  in  attaching  to 
himself  and  to  the  college  a  facul- 
ty who,  like  himself,  resolved  to 
stand  by  it  and  make  it  a  success. 
I  have  never  understood  why  it 
was  that  the  village  of  Chapel 
Hill  remained  so  long  such  a  small 
and  poor  place.  Hillsboro  and 
Pittsboro    were    for    many    years 
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greatly  resorted  to  by  genteel 
families  from  the  East  and  South- 
east sections  of  our  State.  Soci- 
ty  in  Hillsboro  was  always  good. 
When  Prof.  Harris  was  writing  to 
Dr.  Caldwell  about  coming  out  he 
told  him  he  would  have  to  ride 
twelve  miles  to  find  any  society. 
How  was  it  that  this  beautiful  sit- 
uation— soil,  water,  scenery  and 
healthfulness  all  unsurpassed — did 
not  at  once  attract  families  of  for- 
tune from  the  low  country,  and 
why  was  not  a  prosperous  and 
well-built  town  at  once  establish- 
ed? To  this  day  Chapel  Hill  is 
not  appreciated  as  a  place  of  res- 
idence. Instead  of  the  cabins  and 
poor  frame  houses  that  now  sur- 
round the  village,  there  should  be 
at  least  fifty  fine  residences,  with 
such  evidences  of  taste,  culture 
and  wealth  in  their  owners  as 
would  give  weight  and  importance 
to  the  seat  of  the  University,  and 
prove  important  factors  in  the  ed- 
ucation of  its  students.  If  North 
Carolinians  had  been  reading  peo- 
ple, the  presence  of  the  Libraries 
alone  would  have  drawn  popula- 
tion hitherwards.  The  liberality 
which  the  two  Literary  Societies 
have  always  displayed  in  lending 
their  books  has  been  remarkable, 


a  liberality  too  spontaneous  and 
too  uncalculating,  I  fear,  to  have 
been  properly  estimated.  What 
!  costs  nothing  is  apt  to  be  valued 
at  the  same  rate.  If  a  small  tax 
were  laid  upon  all  books  borrow - 
'  ed  from  these  Libraries  by  others 
j  than  the  students  themselves,  it 
I  would  probably  open  some  peo- 
ple's eyes  to  the  value  of  a  book. 
;  Be  all  this  as  it  may,  the  fact 
remains  that  Chapel  Hill  residents 
belonging  to  both  College  and 
village  were  much  in  the  fashion 
of  getting  up  and  going  away 
during  the  first  thirty  years  of  its 
existence.  Perhaps  it  was  a  fash- 
ion prevailing  elsewhere  as  well. 
Among  my  earliest  recollections 
is  that  of  frequently  seeing  long 
processions  passing  through  town 
of  white  covered,  one-horse  carts 
or  wagons,  full  of  beds,  buckets 
and  babies,  with  lean  men  and 
women,  tow-headed  children  and 
"  yaller  dogs,"  walking  alongside. 
"Movers"  we  children  called 
them,  and  we  always  made  a  rush 
to  front  door,  or  gate,  to  stare  at 
the  exodus: — "  going  out  West," 
was  the  invariable  reply  to  all 
queries.  Something  pathetic  about 
their  appearance  still  lingers  in 
my  mind  when  I  recall  them. 


As  letters  some  hand  has  invisibly  traced, 

When  held  to  the  flame,  will  steal  out  to  the  sight, 

So,  many  a  feeling  that  long  seemed  effaced, 

The  warmth  of  a  meeting  like  this  brings  to  light  ! — Moore. 


no 
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FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  GLASGOW. 


BY  K.  E.  Y. 


It  was  at  noon  on  the  day  of  the 
loth    of    June,      1 88 — ,     that   my 

friend  C and  myself  on  board 

the  excellent  steamer,  Anchoria, 
of  the  Anchor  Line,  moved  out 
of  New  York  harbor.  The  usual 
round  of  parting  with  friends 
and  relatives  on  board  and 
of  other  such  preliminaries  were 
over,  and  the  steamer  swung  slow- 
ly around  and  out, and  then  headed 
towards  Sandy  Hook  and  the  open 
sea.  I  think  it  is  a  sensation  felt 
only  under  identical  circumstances 
when  one  realizes  that  he  has 
severed  his  connection  with  the 
shore  only  to  touch,  if  ever,  the 
next  time  on  the  other  side,  and 
he  is  not  fully  satisfied  that  he  has 
undertaken  something  entirely 
free  from  hazard,  despite  the  con- 
fident and  majestic  air  with  which 
the  steamer  heads  slowly  towards 
the  mighty  deep.  Some  such 
slight  misgivings,  if  they  are  not 
present  to  all,  were  present  to  me, 
but  it  required  only  a  short  time  to 
dissipate  them  entirely,  and  as  the 
beautiful  harbor  of  New  York  and 
the  mighty  bridge  and  the  encir- 
cling buildings    faded   from  view 

behind    us,   my  friend   C and 

myself  turned  our  attention  to  the 
vessel  on  whose  deck  we  stood 
and    to    our    fellow    passengers, 


whose  destiny,  for  several  days 
at  least,  was  likely  to  be  our  des- 
tiny also. 

The  steamer  appeared  long  for 
its  width,  large  and  strong.  We 
were  informed  that  she  was  not  so 
fast  as  many  others,  but  one  of 
the  most  reliable  on  the  line.  In 
fact  I  think  her  officers  boasted  of 
her  that  she  was  "slow  but  sure." 
We  found  no  reason  to  question 
the  latter  quality,  since  she  set  us 
down  safe  on  the  other  side,  nor 
as  little  to  doubt  the  former,  as 
the  greatest  run  she  made  for  us 
in  twenty-four  hours,  was  three 
hundred  and  two  miles. 

As  to  our  fellow  passengers, 
they  presented  examples  of  vari- 
ous conditions  of  life.  There  was 
the  young  married  couple  who 
had  waved  at  the  retreating  shore 
until  it  would  have  taken  a  good 
glass  to  have  espied  the  friends 
toward  whom  their  signals  of  fare- 
well were  directed;  there  was  the 
young  man  travelling  alone,  who 
punctually  appeared  on  deck  daily 
with  a  cap  and  streamers,  leveling 
a  large  glass  on  every  point  of  the 
horizon  at  once,  and  who  enlight- 
ened me  as  to  his  identity  by  the 
information  that  he  was  "a  me- 
chanical engineer  and  designing 
draughtsman,"    thereby    immedi- 
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ately  sending  me  below;  there 
was  the  elderly  lady,  with  her 
daughter — not  pretty — returning 
to  their  Scottish  home;  there 
was  the  young  wife  who  was  to 
meet  her  husband  in  Glasgow; 
there  was  the  old  lady,  who  sat 
opposite  to  me  at  table,  was  an 
infidel  and  loud  in  her  encomiums 
of  Mr  Ingersoll  accordingly,  and 
who  never  got  sick;  there  were 
the  clergymen,  of  various  denom- 
inations, who  played  checkers  in 
the  smoking  room  all  day  and  re- 
tarded the  voyage;  there  was  the 
young  man  going  to  Edinburgh  to 
read  medicine;  and  last  but  not 
least,  there  were  the  pretty  girls, 
whose  number,  I  regret  to  say, 
was  much  smaller  than  it  might 
have  been.  It  seemed  a  hard 
matter  to  arouse  any  evidence  of 
a  sociable  inclination  on  behalf  of 
our  fellow  travellers,  nor  can  I  say 
that  any  great  degree  of  sociabil- 
ity was  attained  to  the  end  of  the 
voyage,  though  we  improved  a  lit- 
tle from  day  to  day. 

We  had  sailed  on  Saturday. 
Towards  the  afternoon  a  fall  of 
rain  drove  us  all  below,  though 
the  sea  was  comparatively  calm. 
On  the  very  first  night  we  doffed 
our  light  clothes  and  went  into 
winter  quarters  with  a  vengeance. 
Often,  also,  during  the  voyage, 
the  services  of  an  overcoat  had  to 
be  called  in  additionally.  Our  ac- 
commodations on  board  were  all 
that  could  be   desired  both  as  to 


state-rooms  and  table.  Break* 
fast  from  8  to  10,  lunch  at  I,  din* 
ner,  in  about  seven  or  eight 
courses,  at  5,  and  tea  at  8.  On  one 
occasion,  also,  the  steward  grave- 
ly announced  taffy  at  ro  P.  M.,but 
many  looked  as  if  they  had  been 
getting  plenty  of  that  article  at 
all  hours  since  the  start.  On  Sun- 
day morning  it  was  still  raining, 
with  a  slightlyrough  sea,  but  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather  did  not 
prevent  all,  except  the  few  who 
were  sick,  from  assembling  at  1 1 
o'clock  in  the  saloon  to  attend  di- 
vine  service.  Above  the  saloon, 
and  in  fact  forming  a  kind  of  gal* 
lery  to  the  saloon,  was  the  "draw* 
ing  room,"  provided  with  a  piano 
and  an  organ.  The  services  were 
conducted  by  the  Rev.  J — —  J.,  a 
venerable  old  gentlemen  with 
very  white  and  flowing  side- 
whiskers,  and  his  text  was,  "Ye 
are  not  your  own,  for  ye  are 
bought  with  a  price."  We  dis- 
persed from  "  church  "  to  seek  our 
lunch,  and  quickly  became  cogni- 
zant of  the  fact  that  the  sea  was 
momentarily  growing  rougher. 
Many  more  were  sick,  yet  both 
my  friend  C — —  and  I  remained 
so  far  proof,  and  began  to  arro- 
gate to  ourselves  undue  sturdiness 
in  that  line.  It  grew  worse.  As 
the  ship  swings  first  high  up  on 
the  crests,  and  then  down  deep 
into  the  troughs,  it  is  a  queer  sen- 
sation truly,  and  one  that  requires 
verily  a  constitution  of  iron  to  en- 
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dure  its  continuance.  I  went  to 
sleep  Sunday  night  tossed  by  such 
a  motion  and  awoke  Monday 
morning  to  find  it  none  abated. 
And  right  here  was  an  odd  expe- 
rience; I  woke  not  at  all  nauseat- 
ed, but  though  this  was  my  first 
experience,  I  knew  instinctively 
that  if  I  stirred  or  sat  up  I  would 
be  seized  with  my  first  sea-sick- 
ness. Nor  was  I  deceived  in  my 
intuition.  An  attempt  to  rise  sent 
me  quickly  back  again.  The  stew- 
ard presented  himself,  fresh  and 
smiling — how  I  envied  his  endur- 
ance— to  ascertain  our  wants.  He 
recommended  fish  and  coffee,  and 
I  made  an  attempt,  by  virtue  of 
my  faith  in  his  greater  wisdom  and 
experience  under  such  circum- 
stances, to  ace  on  his  suggestion. 
I  then  and  there  lost  my  faith  in 
ship  stewards.  I  cannot  imagine 
or  divine  or  conceive  of  anything 
that  would  have  seemed  more  dis- 
tasteful than  did  the  steward's  fish 
and  coffee,  and  I  put  them  from 
me  in  disgust.  He  consoled  us, 
however,  by  informing  us  that  of 
the  eighty  saloon  passengers  only 
four  had  presented  themselves  at 
the  breakfast  table  that  Monday 
morning.  We  were  only  human, 
and  our  misery,  as  well  as  does 
every  one  else's,  loved  company. 
But  I  felt  that  I  must  reach  deck 
somehow,  since  ominous  sounds 
issued  to  'the  right  of  me,  to  the 
left  of  me,  in  front  of  me.'  So  by 
a  dint   of  donning  my  attire,   an 


article  at  a  time,  I  managed  to 
emerge  above  in  the  fresh  air.  As 
the  day  advanced,  the  sea  grew 
quieter  and  with  it  one's  stomach, 
nor  were  we  troubled  any  more 
during  the  voyage  by  that  unwel- 
come and  disagreeable  visitant, 
sea-sickness.  Next  morning  the 
sea  was  smooth  and  all  were  well 
again,  save  many  of  the  ladies. 
Some  of  these  had  days  of  it. 

Amusements  in  our  floating  ho- 
tel consisted  of  reading  and  vocal 
and  instrumental  music  in  the 
"  drawing  room," cards,  backgam- 
mon and  draughts  in  the  smoking 
room,  and  quoit  pitching  and  shuf- 
fle board  on  deck  We  had,  too, 
of  course,  the  usual  pool  selling 
on  the  vessel's  speed  for  the  twen- 
ty four  hours  previous  to  its  being 
posted  on  the  ship's  bulletin  board. 

In  this  my  friend   C met  with 

his  usual  good  luck  in  being  the 
winner,  first  of  a  small,  and  then 
of  a  larger  "pot."  One  evening 
was  pleasantly  beguiled  by  a  mu- 
sicale  and  recitations  in  the  saloon 
— carriages  to  be  ordered  at  10:45 
— gotten  up  by  contributions  of 
native  talent.  Sunday  followed 
with  services  conducted   this  time 

by  Mr.  F. ,   subject,   "  Grace," 

and  some  of  the  passengers  kind- 
ly entertained  us  on  subsequent 
evenings,  with  lectures  on  various 
subjects.  Among  these  I  recall 
one  on  the  province  of  Manitoba, 
by  a  gentleman  and  a  divine  who 
had  emigrated    from  Scotland  to 
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that  little  known  country  and  was 
now  returning  professedly  to  visit 
his  home  and  friends,  but  who,  I 
suspect,  like  vEsop's  fox  who  had 
lost  his  tail,  was  also  on  an  expe- 
dition to  solicit  other  emigrants 
for  the  land  of  his  adoption.  An- 
other was  a  most  ludicrous  disser- 
tation, in  broken  English,  on  the 
"Sandwich  Islands,"  by  a  gentle- 
man from  Honolulu. 

Gradually,  as  we  proceeded  on 
our  journey  the  time  changed  with 
change  of  longitude. and  the  twi- 
light lengthened  with  change  of 
latitude.  Several  things  con- 
spired to  make  our  passage  rather 
a  long  one.  First  the  boat  itself 
was  not  fully  up  to  the  modern 
requirements  in  speed.  Secondly, 
we  had  several  times  to  slacken 
speed  on  account  of  fogs,  of  which 
we  encountered  not  a  few.  One 
night,  not  far  from  the  Great 
Banks  of  New  Foundland,  the 
Captain  thought  it  best  to  stop 
altogether,  so  densely  were  We 
enveloped,  and  especially  as  it 
was  about  in  this  latitude  that  he 
was  expecing  an  encounter  with 
the  ice,  provided  it  was  to  be  met 
with  at  all.  Happily,  for  a  reason 
that  I  will  mention  presently,  we 
had  not  the  pleasure  (?)  of  meet- 
ing his  lordship,  Sir  Iceberg,  at 
all.  For  the  whole  night  we  lay 
still,  resting  on  the  surface  of  the 
sombre  deep.  The  memory  of 
that  night  is  deeply  impressed  on 
my  mind,  not  any  anxiety  that  I 


felt  makes  it  memorable,  but  the 
unusual  quiet,  the  oppressive  dead 
stillness  which  reigned  over  the 
surface  of  the  murky  ocean  and 
engulfed  us  in  itsnoisless  and  inky 
folds,  render  the  occasion  one  not 
soon  to  be  forgotten.  Accustom- 
ed as  we  had  been  for  days  and 
nights  tohearthe  monotonous  and 
ceaseless  thumping  of  the  engines, 
one  can  imagine  the  novel,  bur- 
densome silence,  when  on  that 
foggy  night  over  the  Atlantic 
everything  was  still,  quiet,  dead, 
save  when  ever  and  anon  the 
hoarse  shriek  of  the  fog  whistle 
broke  from  our  boat  over  the  dark 
face  of  the  waters,  to  warn  any 
other  vessels  which  might  per- 
chance be  near,  that  we  lay  there. 
It  was  in  this  novel  stillness  that 
we  fell  tardily  to  sleep  that  night 
to  find  next  morning,  upon  peering 
from  our  port  holes,  the  fog  miles 
behind,  bright  sunlight  over  the 
ocean,  and  the  vessel,  now  full  of 
life,  industriously  speeding  on- 
ward. 

A  third  cause  of  the  slowness 
of  our  voyage  was  furnished  in  the 
unusual  course  taken  by  our  ves- 
sel. Instead  of  following  the  or- 
dinary route  of  vessels  of  that  line, 
the  "Anchoria"  put  out  direct 
East  for  two  days  from  New  York, 
and  then  bore  up  slightly  North- 
east. This  was  far  south  of  the 
usual  track  and  was  done  to  avoid 
contact  with  the  ice  that,  broken 
away  from  the  frozen  regions  of 
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the  North,  floated  down  in  such 
large  and  frequent  masses  in 
the  spring  and  early  summer  of 
188 — .  This  deviation  accomplish- 
ed its  purpose  well,  for,  was  there 
ice  afloat,  it  was  melting  and  drip- 
ping far  North  of  our  devoted  ship. 
So,  as  has  been  said,  we  did  not 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  an 
ice-berg  at  all — a  pleasure  how- 
ever only  desirable  at  a  respectful, 
very  respectful  distance. 
A  fourth  and   last  cause  of  our 


tardiness  I  do  not  offer  on  my 
own  responsibility,  but  it  must  be 
charged  to  the  proverbial  super- 
stition of  sailors.  There  is  a  com- 
mon saying  among  them  that 
"preachers  make  a  slow  voyage." 
We  had  on  board  no  less  than  five 
gentlemen  of  clerical  persuasion. 
For  the  satisfaction  of  that  de- 
nomination, I  may  add  that  four 
of  these  were  Presbyterians.  The 
other,  if  I  remember  correctly, 
was  a  Methodist. 


THE  EMANCIPATION  OF  THOUGHT. 


H.    G.    O. 


A  nation's  ideals  mould  its 
character.  In  studying  the  great 
achievements  of  the  different  ages 
of  the  world — the  crimes  which 
blur  and  mottle  the  pages  of  his- 
tory with  blood,  and  the  glorious 
triumphs  of  truth,  true  heroism 
and  right,  we  must  get  back  of 
these  mighty  effects — must  de- 
scend to  the  cause. 

In  every  case  we  find  these  re- 
sults to  be  the  immediate  offspring 
of  the  peculiar  modes  of  thought, 
or  a  realization  of  the  ideals  of 
the  leading  spirits  of  the  move- 
ment. 

Many  circumstances  have  con- 
tributed to  shape  the  thought  of 
every  age;  as  the  prevailing  gov- 
ernments, the  religions,  the  dis- 
semination   of  learning,  etc.;  and 


none  but  master  spirits  have  dared 
to  defy  the  prevailing  opinions, 
and  to  launch  forth  upon  new  and 
untried  channels  of  thought,  and 
then,  having  worked  out  their 
problem,  their  ideal,  to  hold  it  up 
for  the  guidance  of  their  followers. 
But  almost  every  age  has  had 
these  leaders,  some  of  them  right, 
some  wrong;  and  to  them  revo- 
lutions in  politics,  religion, science 
and  everything  can  be  traced. 
Those  of  them  who  had  the  at- 
tainment of  Truth  as  their  object, 
their  ideal,  though  often  far  away 
from  truth,  often  misled,  yet  their 
works  remain  as  bright  landmarks 
of  the  progress  of  their  age.  The 
heaven-inspired  muse  can  sing  of 
no  diviner  theme  than  the  labors, 
the  toils,  the  tears  of  these  martyrs 
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to  truth.  We  can  only  look  upon 
many  of  them  through  the  mel- 
low light .  of  ages,  when  time  has 
solved  the  problem  over  which 
they  toiled  and  to  which  they 
consecrated  their  lives;  and  thus- 
unless  we  take  into  consideration 
the  time  in  which  they  lived  and 
the  difficulties  they  had  to  sur- 
mount, we  shall  utterly  fail  to  ap- 
preciate their  heroic  struggles 
after  truth. 

We  may  rail  at  extremists,  fa- 
natics, enthusiasts;  but  all  great 
achievements  have  been  wrought 
by  these  men  of  one  single,  per- 
tinacious, indomitable  purpose, 
who,  forgetting  self  and  their  im- 
mediate surroundings,  have  press- 
ed forward  to  the  shining  goal  of 
their  dreams. 

How  instinctively  do  we  think 
of  Columbus  with  a  new  world 
looming  up  before  his  enraptured 
gaze  and  his  soul  panting  for  a 
western  voyage;  of  Luther,  who 
saw  error  riveting  her  chains  upon 
the  souls  of  men  and  dooming 
them  to  everlasting  perdition — 
we  see  him  as  he  wildly  throws 
away  ambition  and  earthly  sta- 
tion to' kindle  the  fires  of  the  Ref- 
ormation and  let  in  the  light  of 
truth  upon  his  darkened  age;  of 
John  Huss,  whose  ardent  spirit 
encouraged  by  glimpses  of  the 
purification  of  Christ's  church  on 
earth  was  only  quenched  by  the 
fires  of  martyrdom;  of  Florence 
Nightingale,  and  a  host  of  others 


whose  lives  merged  into  one  great 
purpose,  have  toiled,  labored — 
eyen  died  for  its  fulfillment. 

Such  heroism  is  not  born  of 
earth;  it  is  something  celestial, 
and  to  it  belongs  the  honor  of  the 
greatest  advances  of  thought 
from  the  hampered  and  shackled 
confines  of  ignorance  and  bigotry. 
Posterity  will  crown  it  with  im- 
mortelles of  praise;  kingdomsand 
empires  may  fade  away,  and  the 
minds  and  opinions  of  men  may 
change  with  the  years,  but  the 
spirit  which  prompts  a  man  to  die 
for  the  good  of  his  fellowman  will 
be  recognized  as  divine,  as  a 
heavenly  visitant  upon  earth,  and 
graven  in  letters  of  living  light 
upon  the  hearts  of  men;  its  mem- 
ory will  live  forever. 

In  studying  the  lives  of  these 
great  reformers,  we  are  struck 
with  the  strangest  truth  of  histo- 
ry— that  one  extreme  always  fol- 
lows another. 

It  has  been  so  in  all  time.  "  It 
is  curious  indeed  to  have  witness- 
ed the  gigantic  efforts  of  a  Socra- 
tes, a  Plato  and  an  Aristotle 
towards  the  reconstruction  of 
Philosophy  which  the  Sophists 
had  brought  to  ruins — a  recon- 
struction, too,  on  different  ground 
— and  then  to  witness  the  hand  of 
the  iconoclast  smiting  down  that 
image,  to  witness  the  pitiless  logic 
of  the  skeptic  undermining  the 
laboriously  -  constructed  edifice; 
leaving  nothing  in  its  place   but 
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another  heap  of  ruins."  It  has 
been  so  in  religion.  As  often  as 
the  confines  of  ignorance  and  big- 
otry have  been  broken  down, 
bringing  freedom  of  thought  and 
expression,  so  surely  has  there 
been  a  rebound  to  the  opposite 
extreme.  How  was  it  after  the 
Reformation?  Begun  by  the  son 
of  a  poor  miner;  we  see  him  at 
the  University  of  Erfurth,  where 
he  distinguishes  himself  with  that 
brain  which  in  after  years  should 
make  prelates  quake  with  fear  and 
monarchs  tremble  on  their  thrones. 
It  was  the  dream  of  his  father 
that  Luther  should  become  a  great 
lawyer,  and  to  that  end  he  made 
many  sacrifices  to  keep  him  at  the 
University.  He  was  soon  ap- 
pointed to  a  professorship  in 
the  University  which  he  filled 
with  rare  ability,  and  every- 
thing seemed  auspicious  for  him; 
but  a  heavy  blow  was  impending 
over  the  head  of  Luther,  and  soon 
it  fell  with  all  its  violence.  He 
had  resolved  to  take  only  holy 
orders,  and,  when  he  communi- 
cated his  purpose  to  his  father,  he 
was  received  with  a  storm  of  in- 
dignation and  forbidden  ever  again 
to  look  upon  the  home  of  his 
youth.  Here  was  his  first  great 
conflict.  On  the  one  hand  was 
his  aged  father,  who  had  sacrificed 
everything  to  educate  him,  whose 
simple  will  had  been  his  law;  on 
the  other,  this  firm  conviction  of 
duty,  and  those  familiar  with  the 


character  of  Luther  will  not  ask 
which  was  victorious. 

We  have  not  time  to  follow  him 
as  he  goes  to  the  monastery,  seek- 
ing that  repose  for  his  restless 
soul  which  he  had  failed  to  find 
elsewhere;  as  he  goes  thence  to 
a  professorship  at  Wittemberg 
University;  as  he  is  carried  before 
the  Diet  of  Worms,  and  finally 
when  his  preaching  had  set  the 
hearts  of  men  on  fire,  and  was 
shaking  the  whole  of  Christendom 
to  its  very  centre.  It  had  lighted 
the  fires  of  persecution,  and  the 
black  pall  of  martyrdom  hung 
like  a  shroud  over  the  whole  con- 
tinent of  Europe. 

We  recognize  a  divinity  in  every 
act  of  Luther,  and  the  thousands 
of  martyrs  who  followed  him  in 
the  same  cause,  as  with  super- 
human constancy,  they  labored, 
suffered  and  died  for  the  emanci- 
pation of  truth.  Doubtless  in 
their  dreams  came  radiant  visions 
of  the  glorious  church  triumphant 
upon  earth,  and,  when  sweet  sleep 
had  come  to  their  worn  out  spirits, 
may  we  not  believe  that  angel 
forms  smoothed  back  the  cares 
from  their  fevered  brows,  and  ad- 
ministered comfort  and  hope 
which  should  nerve  them  for  the 
fiery  tests  impending. 

As  we  look  upon  these  strug- 
gles, we  feel  that  when  the  work 
shall  once  be  done,  when  truth 
shall  once  be  emancipated  and 
purified  in  the  flames  of  martyr- 
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dom,  it  will  be  prized  as  a  sacred, 
priceless  heritage  bought  with 
blood. 

But,  alas,  not  so.  In  the  future 
a  Voltaire  is  rising,  who,  with  his 
subtle  reasoning,  leads  men  to 
turn  their  backs  upon  the  truth, 
and  makes  the  spirit  which  as- 
cended to  Heaven  upon  the  flames 
of  persecution  but  a  wild  fanatic- 
ism. Following  him  the  giant 
intellects  of  Rousseau,  Hume  and 
Gibbon  have  been  dedicated  to 
the  same  purpose.  Hume  in  his 
History  did  more  for  the  cause  of 
infidelity  than  all  his  direct  at- 
tacks. Here,  by  a  subtle  and 
insinuating  art,  he  leads  the  un- 
suspecting reader  on  until  he  is 
hopelessly  within  his  power.  The 
brilliant  career  and  boundless 
power  of  Rome  had  furnished 
themes  for  many  a  historic  muse; 
but  the  resplendent  brightness  of 
its  glorious  sunset  lit  the  mighty 
genius  of  Gibbon,  and  in  his  His- 
tory he  has  embalmed  it  in  an 
everlasting  monument — a  monu- 
ment also  to  preserve  the  author's 
jeers  and  scoffs  at  the  Christian 
religion.  Like  Hume  he  has  with 
consumate  art  interwoven  the 
pernicious  doctrine  of  infidelity 
throughout  his  whole  work;  and 
his  inimitable  style  charms  and 
retains  the  unwary  reader  until 
he  has  fastened  forever  upon  him 
the  cankering  chains  of  infidelity. 

It  has  been  so  in  Science. 

The  strong,  inquisitive,  experi- 


menting sentiment  which  prompt- 
ed the  immortal  investigations  of 
Galileo  had  their  rebound  in  the 
bitter  malignant  skepticism  which 
condemned  him  to  chains;  here 
his  mighty  spirit,  enthused  with 
glimpses  of  the  secrets  of  nature, 
like  a  caged  bird,  fluttered  ever 
and  in  vain  against  the  cruel  walls 
which  bound  it,  longing  to  wander 
forth  and  trace  the  handiwork  of 
God  in  the  phenomena  about  it. 

So  our  own  loved  South  has 
had  her  devoted  sons  who  have 
labored,  devoted  their  energy, 
their  lives,  their  souls  to  transfer 
to  and  guarantee  to  the  States 
the  right  of  local  self-rule.  While 
they  labored  for  liberty — the 
noblest  theme  which  ever  thrilled 
poetic  muse  or  historic  pen — yet 
they  linked  this  heaven-born 
cause  with  the  odious  curse  of 
slavery. 

We  would  not  say  that  slavery 
was  right;  neither  would  we  say 
that  they  were  wrong  in  fighting 
for  their  property.  But  here,  as  in 
all  other  cases,  the  inevitable  con- 
test came,  and  upon  the  heads  of 
these  leaders  and  their  followers 
it  fell  with  all  its  violence. 
.  The  South  lay  blooming  be- 
neath its  tropical  sun  with  all  the 
luxuriance  of  Eden  and  the  soft 
breezes  "  kissed  its  smiling  hills 
and  dales  into  a  glorious  fruition." 
But  the  angel  of  death  rode  upon 
the  storm-cloud  of  war,  and 
breathed  upon  this    sunny   land; 
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and  his  hot  breath  blasted  its 
glorious  luxuriance  into  a  desert 
as  dreary  as  Sahara.  And  long" 
this  mother,  clad  in  the  sable 
robes  of  mourning,  has  wept  bit- 
ter tears  over  the  graves  of  her 
lost  sons;  and,  while  we  would 
not  pluck  one  laurel  from  their 
garland,  one  star  from  their  crown ; 
yet  we  would  forget  forever  the 
issue  of  slavery,  and  cherish  with 
sacred  memory  the  other  prin- 
ciples for  which  they  fought.  Has 
this  movement  had   its  rebound  ? 

There  is  a  growing  sentiment 
now,  which  would  fain  acknowl- 
edge that  the  South  was  wrong; 
many  would  gladly  ride  to  promi- 
nence by  heaping  obloquy  upon 
her  sainted  dead.  Let  no  South- 
ern man  cast  a  stain  upon  their 
memory;  but  let  their  names  be 
repeated  around  the  family  altar, 
and  let  them  go  down  to  poster- 
ity as  sacred  as  honor  itself. 

Although  these  leaders  in  the 
emancipation  of  thought,  in  the 
discovery  of  truth,  in  religion, 
science,  and  everything,  have 
been  persecuted,  or  dire  persecu- 
tion has  fallen  upon  their  dis- 
ciples;   yet  it  is  they  who   have 


wrought  out  the  problems  of  life, 
who  have  won  the  victories  of 
mind  over  matter,  who  have  con- 
quered the  giant  forces  of  nature, 
and  made  them  subservient  to  the 
use  of  man. 

About  the  beginning  of  this, 
the  XIX  Century,  there  were  men 
who  strove,  even  unto  death,  in 
their  search  after  truth,  bravely 
encountering  every  kind  of  oppo- 
sition, bigotry,  and  intolerance 
that  they  might  bequeath  to  this 
generation  the  glorious  results  of 
their  labors.  Dispite  this  perse- 
cution they  have  succeeded  nobly; 
and  as  this  century  has  about  run 
its  course  and  is  setting  amid  an 
effulgent  blaze  of  glory  exceeding 
the  most  sanguine  expectations, 
the  praise  is  due  to  them.  Upon 
the  hill-tops  of  the  future  will  be 
sounded  their  praises,  and  when 
emancipated  truth  shall  stand 
forth  in  all  its  beauty,  and  when 
the  finite  shall  be  merged  into  the 
infinite,  the  temporal  into  the 
eternal,  then  shall  these  heroes 
reap  the  glorious  fruition  of  their 
labors  which  their  age  de'nied 
them. 


Hail  to  the  joyous  day!   with  purple  clouds 

The  whole  horizon  glows.     The  breezy  Spring 

Stands  loosely  floating  on  the  mountain-top, 

And  deals  her  sweets  around.     The  sun,  too,  seems, 

As  conscious  of  my  joy,  with  brighter  beams 

To  gild  the  happy  world.  —Thompson. 
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THE  SEVENTH  DAY. 


BY  Mc.D.  VINCI. 


The  question  as  to  whether  the 
seventh  day  was  divinely  appoint- 
as  the  Sabbath,  or  day  of  rest,  has 
been  variously  discussed  by  many 
men  of  learning;  and  even  now 
the  question  does  not  seem  to  be 
settled.  The  world  has  reached 
that  stage  at  which  the  mind  must 
be  certain  in  order  to  be  satisfied. 
The  age  of  blind  belief  is  past; 
we  must  know  why  we  believe  be- 
fore we  can  believe.  This  is  true 
in  regard  to  the  Sabbath.  It,  too, 
must  be  criticised,  as  well  as  many 
other  things  pertaining  to  reli- 
gion. 

Those  who  claim  that  a  weekly 
sabbath  is  of  divine  origin,  claim 
it  on  these  grounds:  First,  that 
it  was  so  appointed  by  God  after 
the  creation.  Secondly,  that  it 
was  revived  under  the  Mosaic  dis- 
pensation and  expressly  laid  down 
in  the  Decalogue.  Thirdly,  that 
the  observance  of  a  weekly  sab- 
bath has  continued,  with  little  in- 
terruption, from  the  creation  down 
to  the  present  time.  These  three 
points  seem  to  be  the  foundation  of 
nearly  all  the  argument  in  favor 
of  a  weekly  sabbath  as  a  divine 
institution.  And  if  all  three  are 
true,  the  question  is  undoubtedly 
settled;  and  one  day  out  of  seven 
is  claimed  by  the  Almighty  as 
time  for    worship  and  rest.     But 


we  will  consider  the  truth  of  each 
point  in  order. 

First,  that  it  was  appointed  by 
God  after  the  creation.  It  is  true 
we  read  in  the  Bible  that  God 
created  the  world  in  six  days  and 
rested  on  the  seventh.  But  we 
have  long  since  given  up  the  idea 
that  God  created  the  world  in  six 
days  of  twenty-four  hours  each. 
Geology  and  science  come  to  our 
aid  and  tell  us  that  such  a  thing 
is  impossible,  considering  the 
structure  of  the  earth  and  the  re- 
mains found  on  and  under  its  sur- 
face. But  science  also  tells  us 
that  the  order  of  creation  is  cor- 
rectly recorded  in  the  Bible,  but 
that  each  day  comprised  ages;  so 
the  creation  was  completed  in  six 
great  divisions  of  time.  Now, 
since  the  first  six  days  are  these 
immense  periods,  we  have  no 
right  to  say  that  the  seventh  is 
only  twenty-four  hours.  We 
would  have  equally  as  much  right 
to  say  that  the  seventh  day,  or 
seventh  division  of  time  is  two 
hours  or  fifty  hours.  So  if  we  are 
to  take  the  Bible  as  authority,  we 
are  compelled  to  admit  that  the 
seventh  day  or  day  of  rest  is  the 
same  length  as  either  the  fifth, 
sixth,  or  any  other  day  of  crea- 
tion; that  is,  some  very  great  pe- 
riod of  time.     So  it  comes  to  this, 
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that  we  must  either  believe  the 
world  was  created  in  six  spaces 
of  time  of  twenty-four  hours  each, 
and  that  then  the  Almighty  rested 
the  following  twenty-four;  or, 
that  it  was  created  in  six  very 
great  periods  of  time,  and  that 
the  following  seventh  is  to  be  the 
Sabbath.  So  we  see  the  Bible 
does  not  affirm  that  a  weekly  sab- 
bath was  instituted  immediately 
following  the  creation.  This 
brings  us  to  the  second  point. 

Secondly,  that  it  was  revived 
under  the  Mosaic  Dispensation 
and  expressly  laid  down  in  the 
Decalogue.  Here  we  are  told  to 
keep  holy  the  Sabbath  day;  and  we 
are  also  told  that  the  seventh  day  is 
the  Sabbath.  But  we  find  a  few 
lines  farther  on  that  this  seventh 
day,  which  we  are  commanded  to 
keep  holy,  is  the  same  upon  which 
God  rested  after  the  creation,  the 
same  word  being  used  in  both 
places  and  having  the  same 
meaning  in  the  Hebrew  as  well 
as  in  the  translation;  and  we  can 
only  infer  that  the  same  time  is 
meant.  We  are  told  that  we 
should  rest  on  the  seventh  day, 
because  God  rested  on  that  day. 
But  we  are  not  told  how  long  the 
Almighty  rested;  and  we  are 
nowhere  informed  that  he  com- 
menced work  again,  therefore 
he  must  continue  to  rest;  and 
if  we  are  to  follow  his  exam- 
ple, we  too  must  continue  to  rest 
when  our  Sabbath  comes,  and  not 


rest  twenty-four  hours  a  week. 
If  the  Bible  is  complete,  this  cer- 
tainly follows;  if  it  is  incomplete, 
we  cannot  take  it  as  authority; 
for  if  it  is  incomplete,  it  is  im- 
perfect, and  no  work  of  inspira- 
tion can  be  imperfect.  From  this 
we  see  that  the  fourth  command- 
ment of  the  Decalogue  does  not 
command  a  weekly  rest.  We  now 
come  to  the  third  point. 

Thirdly,  that  the  observance  of 
a  weekly  Sabbath  has  continued, 
with  little  interruption,  from  the 
creation  down  to  the  present  time. 
This  we  must  say  is  true  or  very 
nearly  so,  but  it  is  far  from  prov- 
ing its  divine  origin.  The  religion 
of  Mahomet  has  continued  for 
over  twelve  hundred  years.  Does 
this  prove  that  it  is  of  divine  ori- 
gin ?  The  worshipping  of  ani- 
mals by  the  Egyptians  was  strictly 
adhered  to  for  thousands  of  years. 
Does  this  establish  the  fact  that 
God  should  be  worshipped  in  the 
form  of  a  cat  or  dog  ?  The 
heathen  has  been  kneeling  to  his 
idols  for  ages.  Does  this  prove 
that  the  great  Creator  is  to  be 
adored  in  the  senseless  creature  ? 
And  an  endless  number  of  ex- 
amples might  be  cited  where  a 
rite  or  practice  has  sprung  up  and 
lasted  for  generations,  centuries, 
yea,  thousands  of  years,  and  then 
found  to  be  false  or  detrimental 
to  mankind  and  civilization.  It 
then  totters  a  while,  as  does  the 
tree  of  the  forest  which  is  rotten 
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to  the  heart;  at  last  it  falls,  and 
as  the  fallen  tree  lets  in  more  of 
the  sun  light  of  heaven,  so  the 
fallen  dogma  allows  the  sun  of 
progress  to  shine  with  a  brighter 
beauty. 

Again:  Some  may  claim  that 
Christ  commanded  us  to  keep 
the  day  holy.  It  is  true  he  tells 
us  to  keep  the  commandments, 
but  we  have  seen  that  they  do 
not  require  it.  In  no  place  then 
does  he  directly  command  his  dis- 
ciples to  observe  a  weekly  Sab- 
bath. On  the  contrary,  in  various 
instances  we  see  that  his  observ- 
ance of  the  day  was  not  very 
strict.  We  are  also  told  that  he 
"  went,  as  was  his  custom,  into 
the  synagogue  on  the  Sabbath- 
day,  and  stood  up  for  to  read." 
On  account  of  this,  some  hold 
that  he  vindicated  and  encouraged 
the  keeping  of  the  day;  but  it  does 
not  follow.  There  are  various 
reasons  why  he  should  have 
chosen  this  day  other  than  a  wish 
to  keep  it  holy.  In  the  first  place, 
on  that  day  he  could  get  a  larger 
audience.  They  were  at  leisure 
and  would  attend  with  a  more 
willing  ear.  And  again,  since  he 
was  preaching  the  religion  of  God, 
his  doctrine  would  naturally  have 
more  force  if  it  was  preached  upon 
the  day  which  the  people  consid- 
ered God's  day  of  rest. 

The  most  direct  command, 
then,  which  he  gave  his  disciples 
on  this   point   was   to   keep   the 


commandments,  which  we  have 
seen  do  not  require  a  weekly  Sab- 
bath. 

The  whole  argument  really 
seems  to  rest  upon  the  fourth 
commandment,  from  which  we 
•have  no  right  to  suppose  that  a 
weekly  rest  is  meant.  So  from 
what  has  been  said  we  are  led  to 
believe  that  the  present  Sabbath 
is  of  human  origin.  And  it  is  not 
at  all  strange  or  uncommon  for 
man  to  appoint  for  himself  a  rest- 
day.  The  Romans  and  Greeks 
had  their  holidays  whereupon  to 
rest  and  worship.  We  have  our 
national  holidays.  It  is  natural 
and  necessary  for  man  to  take 
rest,  whether  it  be  at  regular  or 
irregular  times.  We  know  that 
neither  the  body  nor  the  mind 
can  stand  continual  labor;  and 
considering  this,  nothing  seems 
more  natural  than  for  man  to  set 
apart  some  time  for  rest.  Then 
we  have  many  reasons  for  saying 
that  the  weekly  Sabbath  was  in- 
stituted by  man. 

But  there  may  also  be  the  Sab- 
bath of  which  the  Bible  speaks, 
and  from  all  appearances  there  will 
be,  though  it  may  be  far  distant. 
From  far  back  into  the  shadows 
of  the  past  up  to  the  present  time 
civilization  and  science  have  been 
gradually  advancing.  Little  by  lit- 
tle man's  work  has  been  diminish- 
ed; and  at  the  same  time  mankind 
has  been  getting  better  and  better. 
Now    if    this    continues,   and   we 
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have  every  reason  to  believe  it 
will,  nothing  seems  more  plausi- 
ble than  for  us  to  think  that  our 
Sabbath  is  to  be  ages  and  not 
twenty-four  hours  a  week.  We 
know  that  in  nature  the  Creator 
has  placed  a  vast  amount  of  force 
or  power  and  a  great  many 
agencies  by  which  work  can  be 
done,  as  electricity,  heat,  falling 
water,  steam,  and  many  others. 
These  are  sufficient  to  do  man's 
work,  and  it  only  remains  for  him 
to  get  them  under  perfect  sub- 
jection. This  is  man's  task,  and 
he  is  performing  it  rapidly.  Every 
year  inventions  are  made  to  lessen 
labor;  electricity  is  the  swiftest 
messenger;  steam  is  more  power- 
ful than  the  strongest  animal;  it 
carries    its    immense     burden    on 


water  as  well  as  on  land;  labor  is 
saved  on  every  hand.  We  can 
hardly  conceive  of  the  vast 
amount  of  work  that  is  done  by 
steam  and  water  power.  We 
have  every  right  to  believe  that 
inventions  will  be  multiplied,  and 
when  the  limit  is  reached  then  we 
will  have  the  time  of  rest.  Then 
it  will  be  when  the  tired  horse  shall 
no  longer  pull  the  plow;  when 
the  plowman  shall  no  longer  fol- 
low with  weary  step;  when  the 
servant  shall  rest  from  his  labors. 
That  will  be  the  time  when  our 
minds  will  be  better  prepared  to 
appreciate  the  great  perfections 
of  the  Creator's  works  and  to 
worship  him  accordingly;  when 
mind  shall  reign  over  matter  and 
the  world  be  ruled  by  thought. 


A  MAY  EVENING. 


What  beauty  in  the  setting  sun, 

That,  sinking,  throws  carressing  beams, 
And  lingers  for  a  while,  it  seems 

As  looking  at  the  day  that's  done. 

Now  twilight  comes  and  night  descends, 
And  Luna  sheds  her  softest  rays; — 
A  mocking  bird,  with  sweetest  lays, 

Her  symphony  to  silence  lends. 

The  night  wears  on,  all  is  at  rest; 
The  moon  and  stars  their  vigil  keep, 
While  wearied  nature's  held  in  sleep; — 

The  mocker's  head  lies  on  her  breast. 

Tarboro,  N.  C.  —J.  N. 
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WILLIAM  PRESTON  MAN  GUM 


Was  the  only  son  of  Hon.  Wil- 
lie P.  Mangum,  of  North  Caro- 
lina. He  bore  the  name  of  Hon. 
William  C.  Preston,  who  was  his 
father's  favorite  during  their  long 
association  in  Congress.  His 
earlier  years  were  spent  at  the 
quiet,  pleasant  residence  of  the 
family  in  what  was  then  Orange 
county.  He  was  for  some  time  a 
student  in  the  preparatory  school 
of  that  excellent  teacher,  Rev. 
Thomas  J.  Horner.  Though  he 
was  much  younger  than  myself,  I 
found  him  a  worthy  competitor  in 
the  only  study  we  ever  pursued 
together.  He  afterwards  attend- 
ed in  Hillsboro,  the  school  of 
that  distinguished  educator,  Mr. 
Graves,  father  of  Prof.  Graves  of 
the  University.  Thence  he  went 
to  the  academy  at  South  Lowell, 
under  Rev.  Mr.  Dean,  an  accom- 
plished teacher  from  Wesleyan 
University.  Under  the  influence 
of  his  cultured  home,  he  naturally 
became,  at  an  early  age,  fond  of 
reading;  and  being  furnished  with 
a  large  and  excellent  library,  he 
soon  became  skilful  in  the  use  of 
good  English  and  well  informed 
in  different  departments  of  our 
literature.  Though  warm  in  his 
impulses,  he  was  peculiarly  mod- 
est and  reserved.  He  was  gener- 
ous and  unselfish  almost  to  a  fault. 
He  was  richly  endowed  in   intel- 


lect, but  he  seemed  more  anxious 
to  conceal  his  talents  than  to  dis- 
play them.  Still,  when  duty  de- 
manded, he  was  prompt  and  faith- 
ful. He  was  never  demonstrative, 
but  he  was  true. 

It  was  natural  that  he  should 
cherish  a  warm  regard  for  the 
State  University.  His  maternal 
grand-father  was  one  of  two  that 
gave  the  largest  amount  to  its 
support  during  its  earliest  strug- 
gles; and  his  father  and  other 
near  relatives  were  among  its 
Alumni.  He  matriculated  in  the 
institution  in  the  year  1855-56. 
do  not  think  he  remained  all  of 
two  years.  His  room  was  No.  12 
in  the  Old  West  Building.  As  a 
characteristic  incident,  I  will  men- 
tion that  when  a  composition  that 
he  had  written  was  signally  com- 
plimented, he  was  so  much  em- 
barrassed that  in  his  singular 
modesty  he  ever  afterwards  shrank 
from  that  part  of  the  work  of  the 
class. 

From  the  University  he  return- 
ed to  his  home,  in  consequence 
of  the  precarious  condition  of  his 
father's  health.  There,  in  addi- 
tion to  other  duties,  he  continued 
to  train  and  enrich  his  mind  in 
the  study  of  literature.  There 
he  watched  the  gathering  of  the 
clouds  of  war,  as  they  spread  and 
darkened    over    the    land    in    the 
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firstof  1861.  His  father  was  truly 
national  in  his  sentiments,  sin- 
cerely loving  the  whole  of  the 
country  he  had  striven  so  long  to 
serve;  but  his  feelings  were  rapidly 
changed  to  the  fervent  Southern 
spirit  under  the  violent  utterances 
of  the  speakers  and  papers  of  the 
North.  I  recall  the  scene  in  his 
parlor,  in  the  spring  of  that  event- 
ful year,  when  the  mail  was 
brought  in  and  the  New  York 
Courier  (whose  editor,  James 
Watson  Webb,  had  been  so  warm 
and  true  as  a  personal  and  party 
friend)  was  found  to  contain  an 
article  of  a  fierce,  offensive  char- 
acter against  the  Southern  States. 
His  once  eloquent  tongue,  from 
the  effects  of  paralysis  could  no 
longer  express  the  thoughts  of  his 
still  vigorous  mind;  so,  while  the 
eyes  flashed  and  the  lips  struggled 
and  failed,  the  long  arm  finished 
the  burst  of  remonstrance  by 
rapid  strokes  of  his  cane  upon 
the  floor.  Hence,  in  that  home, 
as  in  nearly  all  in  the  South,  all 
hearts  were  one  in  fervent  devo- 
tion to  the  Southern  cause,  and 
the  manly  youth  met  no  opposi- 
tion in  his  purpose  to  offer  his 
services  to  his  native  State. 

As  soon  as  Lincoln's  call  for 
Troops  was  known,  he  joined  the 
"  Flat  River  Guards,"  a  volunteer 
company  composed  of  his  sturdy 
neighbors.  The  company  went 
into  camp  of  instruction  at  Com- 
pany Shops;  and,  on   the  forma- 


tion of  the  6th  Regiment  of  North 
Carolina  State  Troops,  it  was  in- 
corporated as  Company  B  in  that 
afterwards  famous  band  of  sol- 
diers. At  the  reorganization  of 
the  Company,  when  some  with- 
drew and  others  enlisted  for  the 
war,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  2nd  Lieutenant.  Here  memory 
bids  me  pause  and  linger  for  a 
moment  over  the  beautiful  vision 
of  that  quiet  and  cheery  encamp- 
ment. The  charm  of  novelty  gave 
brightness  to  the  faces  of  the  men, 
and  unchecked  enthusiasm  made 
their  steps  elastic.  The  white 
tents  and  grey  uniforms  scattered 
over  the  broad  field  presented  a 
picture  of  that  strange  new  life  of 
friends  and  kinsmen  that  it  is  still 
enchaining  to  recall.  While  the 
Regiment  was  drilling  there,  I 
visited  Lieut.  Mangum's  home. 
When  I  was  leaving,  one  of  his 
sisters  followed  me  to  the  porch 
and,  handing  me  a  small  gold 
coin,  said:  '"  Preston  writes  me 
that  his  Bible  is  too  large  to  be 
carried  comfortably  in  his  breast- 
pocket and  that  he  wishes  to  have 
a  small  Testament.  Please  get 
him  one."  Then,  with  a  lovely 
Christian  smile,  she  added:  "Bi- 
bles have  turned  balls  and  may 
do  so  again."  I  endeavored  to 
find  a  suitable  Testament  in  Salis- 
bury, but  did  not  succeed.  The 
same  feeling — pious  solicitude  in 
the  hearts  of  others  for  their  loved 
ones — had  made  the  precious  lit- 
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tie  volumes  very  scarce  even  at 
that  early  day.  So  I  simply  gave 
him  the  coin  and  told  him  of  my 
inability  to  purchase  the  smaller 
book.  A  few  days  before  the  first 
battle  of  Manassas,  the  6th  Regi- 
ment was  ordered  to  Virginia. 
It  went  at  once  to  Winchester 
where  Johnston  was  threatened 
with  immediate  attack  by  Patter- 
son. This  first  field  service — in 
line  of  battle  at  the  front,  sleep- 
ing on  their  arms— was  very  try- 
ing to  inexperienced  troops.  But 
the  ordeal  grew  far  more  trying 
when  suddenly  they  were  pressed 
into  the  rush  from  the  Valley  to 
Manassas  to  reinforce  Beauregard. 
Hurried  in-  the  forced  march, 
packed  in  the  crowded  trains,  no 
rest  day  or  night,  they  arrived  at 
the  Junction  on  the  memorable 
2 1st  of  July,  just  in  time  to  reach 
the  field  at  the  crisis  of  the  con- 
flict. Moving  rapidly  towards  the 
Confederate  left  where  the  firing 
was  heaviest,  the  noble  Colonel 
Fisher,  from  his  want  of  experi- 
ence having  failed  to  throw  out 
skirmishers  or  even  form  a  line  of 
battle,  the  Regiment,  moving  in 
column,  suddenly  emerged  from 
the  low  scattered  woods  in  an  old 
field  to  see  Rickett's  section  of 
the  famous  Sherman  battery  di- 
rectly in  their  front, and  within  sev- 
enty-five yards  of  the  head  of  the 
column.  Fortunately  these  guns 
were  firing  upon  some  Virginia 
troops  a  little    to  the    right    and 


could  not  be  turned  instantly  upon 
the  frightfully  exposed  Caro- 
linians. Col.  Fisher,  perhaps  see- 
ing that  not  a  moment  was  to  be 
lost,  gave  the  command  at  once 
to  fire  !  Two  or  three  companies 
swiftly  formed  into  line  and  de- 
livered a  volley  that  completely 
disabled  the  battery.  Then  came 
the  order  to  charge,  and  the  guns 
were  captured.  While  the  firing 
was  still  fierce  Lieut.  Mangum 
was  standing  by  one  of  the  cap- 
tured cannon,  when  he  was  seen 
to  straighten  up  suddenly  and  put 
his  hand  to  his  breast.  Major 
Webb,  who  was  near,  kindly  sup- 
ported him  and  he  was  soon  borne 
to  the  rear  by  some  of  his  men. 
On  examination  it  was  discovered 
that  a  ball  or  fragment  of  shell 
had  struck  the  Bible  that  was 
worn  over  his  heart,  and,  cutting 
the  leaves,  had  glanced  off,  mak- 
ing a  large  and  frightful  but  seem- 
ingly not  fatal  wound  in  the  left 
breast.  The  battle  was  not  de- 
cided when  he  was  carried  from 
the  field,  and  he  expressed  great 
anxiety  lest  he  should  be  captur- 
ed; but  as  he  lay  bleeding  under 
the  trees,  he  soon  heard  the  shouts 
of  his  comrades  as  the  routed  Fed- 
erals fled. 

It  happened  that  he  was  among 
the  number  of  wounded  that  were 
sent    to     Louisa     Court     House. 

When  I  reached  that  village  it 
seemed  that  the  sole  occupation 
of  its  inhabitants  was  to  care  for 
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the  sick  and  wounded  that  had 
been  sent  to  them.  Their  homes 
and  all  that  was  in  them  were 
freely  surrendered  to  the  soldiers 
that  had  fought  for  them.  Will 
such  sacrifices  of  grateful  love 
and  patriotic  devotion  ever  be 
forgotten  ?  If  we  do  not  cherish 
them  in  undying  gratitude  and 
affection — those  very  martyrs  to 
chivalrous  kindness  all  over  Vir- 
ginia— then  we  are  less  noble 
than  they  and  less  noble  than  the 
heroes  they  so  tenderly  and  un- 
selfishly befriended.  Lieutenant 
Mangum  and  other  friends  I  found 
in  the  Methodist  Parsonage — then 
the  home  of  Rev.  Mr.  Waggoner. 
It  would  be  hard  to  tell  all  I  saw 
of  the  self-forgetting  efforts  of 
that  good  man  and  his  wife  to 
comfort  and  save  the  stranger 
boys  that  they  had  welcomed  to 
their  house. 

To  give  the  young  an  idea  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  resources 
of  a  people  are  taxed  in  such 
dread  emergencies,  I  will  state 
that  I  actually  found  it  necessary 
to  use  the  same  cloths  in  dressing 
the  wound,  as  the  supply  of  suit- 
able material  was  exhausted;  and 
the  scarcity  of  needed  nurses  was 
such  that  I  was  left  alone  to 
watch  with  the  slowly  dying 
friend  through  his  last  night  on 
earth,  though  my  own  strength 
was  so  completely  exhausted  that 
I  could  scarcely  hold  up  my  head. 

It  was  plain,  on    the  29th,  that 


the  life  of  the  young  soldier  was 
swiftly  ebbing.  The  wound  was 
mortifying.  As  death  approach- 
ed, he  betrayed  no  fear,  but  was 
sweetly,  strangely  calm.  The 
character  of  his  thoughts  as  to 
this  life  was  shown  by  a  remark 
that  he  made  to  me  in  one  of  his 
last  days, — a  remark  that  is  asso- 
ciated in  my  mind  with  the  words 
of  the  Italian  youth  who,  being 
found  on  the  battle-field  by  Vic- 
tor Immanuel  and  kindly  spoken 
to  by  him,  replied:  "Sire,  I  do 
not  regret  that  I  die  for  my  coun- 
try, but  Oh  !  to  think  that  I  fall 
on  the  first  of  my  fields  !"  The 
words  of  the  young  Southron 
were  not  less  patriotic,  while  they 
glowed  with  the  fervor  of  genuine 
devotion  to  duty. 

The  Bible  that  had,  probably, 
turned  the  ball  from  his  heart, 
had  saved  for  him  those  precious 
days  between  the  hour  of  battle 
and  the  hour  of  death.  Tran- 
quilly yet  most  earnestly  he  re- 
posed the  trust  of  his  soul  in  the 
mercy  of  God  through  the  Blood 
of  Atonement.  There  was  Chris- 
tian heroism  in  his  voice  and  face, 
when,  with  short,  panting  breath, 
he  said  to  me,  "  I  feel  that  I  am 
numbered  among  those  who  are 
embraced  in  his  mercy."  Not  a 
shadow  of  doubt  dimmed  the 
clear  vision  of  his  faith. 

"They  bmthe  truth, thai  breathe  their  words  in  pain." 
"  And  when  the  arrows  ot  sunset 
I  odsed  in  the  tree-tops  bright, 
He  fell,  in  his  saint-like  beauty, 
Asleep  by  the  gates  of  light." 
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His  remains  were  brought  by 
friends  to  his  childhood's  home. 
The  day  on  which  they  were  ex- 
pected to  arrive,  the  invalid  father 
sat  in  his  arm-chair  on  the  porch 
to  wait  and  watch  for  their  com- 
ing. What  were  his  thoughts  in 
that  hour  of  crushing  sorrow!  The 
hope  of  his  house  and  name  was 
extinguished.  His  only  son  was 
dead — slain  in  a  battle  planned  by 
.his  own  devoted  old  friend  whose 
nomination  he  had  once  secured, 
to  the  office  of  the  Presidency. 
Broken  health  and  an  almost 
breaking  heart  !  It  was  more 
than  he  could  bear.  Another  and 
final  stroke  of  paralysis  came  and 


he  was  borne  to  his  chamber  to 
leave  it  no  more,  till  he  was  car- 
ried to  the  side  of  his  boy  who 
was  resting  under  the  trees  on  the 
hill. 

In  a  book  found  in  the  trunk  of 
Lieut.  Mangum,  a  page  was  des- 
ignated (doubtless  by  his  own 
hand  before  the  battle,)  on  which 
is  a  beautiful  tribute  in  verse  to 
Major  Ringgold.  Nearly  every 
word  of  the  little  poem  is  an  ap- 
propriate offering  to  his  own  preci- 
ous memory.  I  quote,  in  closing, 
the  last  lines  : 

In  the  summer  land  they've  placed  him, 
Neath  a  sky  that's  ever  blue  ; 
And  heaven  never  smiled  on  one, 
More  generous  and  true. 

— A.   W.   M. 


So  he  that  saileth  in  this  world  of  pleasure, 
Feeding  on  sweets,  that  never  bit  of  th'  sowre, 

That's  full  of  friends,  of  honor,  and  of  treasure, 

Fond  fool  !  he  takes  this  world  even  for  heaven's  bower  ; 

But  sad  affliction  comes,  and  makes  him  see 

Here's  neither  honor,  wealth,  nor  safety: 

Only  above  is  found  all  with  security. 

— Anne  Bradstreet. 


I  had  not  slept.     The  casement,  opened  wide, 
Let  in  the  pleasant  night  air;  and  sound 
Of  softest  waves  that  lingered  on  the  beach, 
Washing  the  sands  so  gently;  't  was  more  like 
The  slow  and  quiet  breath  of  one  who  slumbers, 
Than  the  strong  voice  of  the  great  deep. 

Edwin  Athrestone. 
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Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  May  i,  1884. 


JUST  THE  IDEA  ! 

Columbus  crossed  the  Atlantic. 
Franklin  tamed  the  thunder  bolt. 
Edison  records  speech.  We  whis- 
per from  continent  to  continent. 
The  Durham  Bull  has  climbed  the 
Alps  and  bellows  on  the  Appen- 
nines.  Wilmington  is  24  hours 
from  New  York.  The  University 
has  furnished  men  for  the  highest 
places  of  trust.  She  is  preparing 
men  for  the  same  places  in  future. 
The  MONTHLY  was  represented 
at  the  Boston  Exposition.  It  will 
be  on  hand  at  the  State  Exposi- 
tion and  the  World's  Fair.  It  is 
a  financial  success.  It  must  still 
improve.  We  can  and  must  double 
our  subscription  list  next  year. 
If  each  student  will  do  his  duty 
during  the  summer  the  undertak- 
ing will  be  easy.  Since  January 
we  have  given  you  forty-four 
pages  besides  advertisements. 
This  is  as  much  as  we  can  do  for 
one  dollar,  considering  the  excel- 
lent paper  and  the  mechanical 
execution  of  the  work.  Now  we 
wish  to  enlarge  to  60  pages.  To 
do  this  it  will  be  necessary  to 
make  the  subscription  one  dollar 
and  a  half,  but  you  won't  mind 
that.  Let  us  do  this,  and  we 
promise  a  Magazine  of  which  you 


"need  not  be  ashamed."  Sincethe 
March  of  improvement  began  there 
has  been  no  trouble  to  secure 
valuable  matter.  Many  articles 
we  decline  and  many  excellent 
contributions  lie  over  for  want  of 
space.  Boys,  give  us  a  turn  du- 
ring the  holidays.  Gentlemen  of 
the  Faculty,  jot  us  down  a  few 
of  your  thoughts.  Gentlemen, 
the  Trustees,  send  us  your  sub- 
scriptions. Messrs.  Alumni,  do 
us  the  favor  to  subscribe  and  to 
contribute  a  paper.  It  is  our  am- 
bition to  see  the  MONTHLY  equal 
or  superior  to  any  College  jour- 
nal in  the  land.  It  can  and  must 
be  done. 


COLLEGE  GOVERNMEMT. 

Ideas  as  to  college  government 
seem  to  be  undergoing  a  radical 
change.  The  old  mistaken  notion 
that  a  college  professor  could  rule 
in  the  place  of,  and  with  the  power 
of,  a  parent  is  giving  way  before 
more  democratic  forms  in  which 
the  whole  student  body  has  voice. 
Amherst  leads  the  way  among 
the  Northern  institutions  and  has 
now  a  Senate,  composed  of  select- 
ed members  of  the  faculty  and 
students,  which  regulates  minor 
matters  of  college  discipline.     At 
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Williams  a  permanent  committee 
is  appointed  from  each  class. 
These  meet  a  committee  of  the 
faculty  and  confer  on  college  mat- 
ters. The  final  decision  still  rests 
with  the  faculty.  How  these  new 
experiments  will  turn  out  cannot 
yet  be  foretold,  but  have  we  not 
anticipated  them  all  by  our  system 
of  government  through  the  socie- 
ties ?  We  may  be  sleepers,  but  in 
some  of  our  dreams  we  live  con- 
siderably ahead  of  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

EXAMINATIONS, 

Here  is  a  lovely  diminishing 
series.  The  University  of  Virginia 
has  one  month  for  its  examina- 
tions, Cornell  one  week,  Union 
College  two  days  and  a  fraction, 
and  Amherst  has  no  examinations 
at  all.  Can  we  not  form  a  num- 
ber of  this  series,  say  down  to- 
wards the  lower  end,  sociably 
near  to  Amherst. 
"  It  wad  frae  monie  a  blunder  free  us" 
And  dead  loads  of  cramming — 

(In  justice  to  the  deceased  poet 
we  will  state  that  the  editor  alone 
is  responsible  for  the  last  line  of 
this  couplet.) 

MITCHELL  SOCIETY  JOURNAL. 

The  Mitchell  Society  has  re- 
ceived from  Miss  Margaret  •Mit- 
chell a  fine  photograph  of  her 
father.  We  understand  that  the 
forthcoming  Journal  will  contain 
artotypes  of  this  portrait  accom- 
panying the  life  of  Dr.  Mitchell, 


prepared  for  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Society  by  Dr.  Chas.  Phillips. 
The  Society  hopes  each  year  to 
publish  a  life  and  portrait  of  some 
distinguished  North  Carolina  sci- 
entific worker.  Nextyear  the  bio- 
graphy of  Dr.  Curtis  will  probably 
be  published. 

GUBERNATORIAL  TIMBER. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  furnish 
blanks  like  the  following  at  50 
cents  per  hundred.  Remember 
that  it  is  our  copy-right,  and  none 
are  genuine  without  the  trade 
mark: 


Mr.- 


Was  born  in  ■ 
graduated  at 


N.  C, 


18 


and  soon  thereafter 


obtained  license  to  practice  law ;  joined 
the  Confederate   army  in    186 — ,   as  — ■ 

Lieutenant  of  ;  —  day    of  —  in 

186 — ,    Commissioned   as   ;    was 

elected from district  in  18—; 

was  re-elected  in  18 —  and  served  his 
constituents  faithfully.  He  is  a  man  of 
fine  capacity,  a  strong  lawyer,  a  popular 
speaker  and  an  able  canvasser. 

(Here  comes  our  trade  mark:) 
He  is  not  a  candidate  for  the  office  of 
Governor,  but  if  nominated  would  carry 
the  full  strength  of  the  party,  and  if 
elected  would  reflect  credit  upon  it  and 
the  State. 

(This  is  a  good  opportunity  for 
candidates  to  procure  the  blanks 
and  scatter  them  around  among 
their  friends.) 


REASON. 


In   reading   it  is  reason   which 
delights, and  not" — words  of  learn- 
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ed  length  and  thundering  sound." 
Macaulay  possessed  the  power 
of  developing,  and  this  is  what 
makes  his  works  so  popular.  He 
was  by  far  more  a  reasoner  than 
a  writer  of  similes.  He  was  one 
of  the  finest  thinkers,  and  it  is  his 
manner  of  thinking  that  pleases 
us  and  not  the  mere  form  of  his 
sentences.  He  has  such  a  power 
of  developing  and  such  a  manner 
of  thinking  that  we  take  in  great 
truths  without  feeling  the  effort — 
we  ascend  the  hill  without  feeling 
the  strain  of  mounting  the  steep 
ascent. 

In  all  the  productions  in  the  two 
societies  here  it  should  be  our  aim 
not  to  get  off  "curls"  but  to  get 
off  sense — to  write  logical  essays, 
and  to  speak  clearly  and  forcibly 
in  debate. 

It  is  the  thought  which  it  con- 
tains that  preserves  a  literature. 
Look  into  a  book  of  selections 
and  compare  the  productions  of 
the  greatest  orators  and  writers  to 
the  productions  which  we  com- 
monly hear.  How  insignificant 
do  the  two  or  three  ill-shaped 
similes  which  we  have  just  heard 
appear  beside  the  overwhelming 
reason  of  a  Webster  or  a  Burke. 


HOW  TO  KISS. 


[We  arc  rarely  inspired  with 
the  "  divine  afflatus,"  but  doesn't 
the  closing  stanza  of  the  following 
prove  that  the  muses  do  not  al- 
ways pass   us  by  ?] 


Cream  and  peaches  once  a  week, 

Kiss  your  girl  on  the   right-hand  cheek  ; 

Apples  green  and  apples  dried, 

Kiss  her  on  other  side.  — Review. 

That  evinces  wretched  taste  ; 
Take  your  girl  about  the  waist, 
Lift  her  to  her  pink  toe-tips, 
And  print  it  squarely  on  her  lips. 

— Frankfort  Yeoman, 

Seize  the  maiden  in  your  arms, 
Blushing  with  her  tempting  charms  ; 
And  it  would,  we  think,  be  snugger, 
Oft  to  kiss  and   tightly    hug  her. 

— Paris  Citizen. 
Take  your  girl  in  warm  embrace, 
Heart  to  heart,  and  face  to  face, 
Eye  to  eye,  and  nose  to  nose ; 
Flipity-flop,  and   away    it    goes 

— Flemingsbury  Democrat. 

What's  the  use  of  all  this  rhyme? 
Take  your  girl  at  any  time ; 
Squeeze  her  till  the  blushes  come, 
Shut  your  eyes  and — yum-yum-yum  ! 
— Christian  at  Work. 

We  find  our  way  by  far  the  best 
To  set  the  senses  in  a  whirl — 
Just  give /out  own  dear  girl  a  rest 
And  kiss  some  other  fellow's  girl. 

— Lockpoii  Daily  Union. 
This  's  wrong,  we  do  protest, 
The  girl,  she  needs  no  rest. 
Kiss  once,  and  kiss  again, 
Kiss   often,    or   she  will  complain. 

— R.  Macon  Monthly. 

Place  your  hands,  one  on  each  shoulder — 
She'll  be  shy,  but  you  can  hold  her — 
Take  a  long,  sweet  blissful  buss, 
How  it  thrills  you  ! — "  Hush  your  fuss"! 

THE  STUDY  OF  HIOHER  MATHEMATICS 

VVc  regret  to  note  that  there  is 
a  tendency  to  leave  off  the  study 
of  mathematics   just    as  soon   as 
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possible  and  to  go  not  a  step  farther 
than  the  regular  college  courses 
demand.  Some  stop,  we  must 
say,  from  want  of  energy  and  per- 
severance tocontinue;  while  others 
still  cling  to  the  same  old  opinion 
that  there  is  nothing  practical  in 
the  higher  branches  of  mathemat- 
ics, that  it  is  all  theoretical  and 
visionary 

Now  surely  there  is  ample  re- 
ward for  him  who  will  follow  this 
great  science  in  its  loftier  spheres, 
since  it  will  lead  him,  ultimately, 
into  nature's  sanctum  sanctorum 
of  beauties  and  wonders,  into 
which  otherwise  he  can  never  look. 
Gravity,  which  is  strong  enough 
to  hold  in  place  the  solar  system 
yet  delicate  enough  to  shape  the 
dew-drop  that  trembles  on  the 
flower,  can  only  be  thoroughly 
studied  and  understood  by  the  aid 
of  higher  mathematics.  This  study 
opens  up  to  us  a  wider  world  of 
thought.  Some  seem  to  think 
that  they  have  reached  the  cul- 
mination of  all  that  is  worth  know- 
ing in  mathematics  when  they  can 
tell  what  123^2  yards  of  calico  will 
come  to  at  8^3  cents  a  yard. 
They  must  know  that  the  science 
of  mathematics  has  higher  aims 
than  what  is  laid  down  in  arith- 
metic. How  were  we  to  know 
that  the  suspension  ropes  of  the 
Brooklyn  bridge  should  hang  in 
parabolic  curves,  in  order  to  give 
the  greatest  strength,  before  we 
knew  the  properties  of  the  parab- 


ola ?  and  how  were  we  to  learn 
anything  about  the  parabola  with- 
out studying  higher  mathematics? 
Or,  how  are  we  to  know  that  the 
inverted  catenary  is  the  strongest 
arch,  before  we  have  studied  the 
nature  of  the  catenary  curves  ? 
Almost  all  mining,  bridge-build- 
ing, surveying  and  the  like  are 
founded  on  higher  mathematics  ; 
and  of  course  he  who  is  the  best 
mathematician,  all  other  things 
being  equal,  will  be  the  best  min- 
ing or  civil  engineer,  or  architect, 
and  the  best  man  is  going  to  get 
the  work.  Now  there  is  a  plenty 
of  this  kind  of  work  to  be  done, 
there  are  tunnels  to  be  cut,  bridges 
to  be  built,  and  many  mines  to  be 
worked  in  our  wild  West,  just 
waiting  for  the  men  to  do  the 
work.  So  it  seems  to  us  that  there 
is  ample  labor  and  reward  await- 
ing him  who  will  make  himself 
proficient  in  the  higher  branches 
of  mathematics. 

Some  one  has  well  said  that 
"those  who  do  not  study  mathe- 
matics seem  to  think  they  have  a 
monopoly  of  common  sense." 
They  say  that  we  never  use  math- 
ematical reasoning  in  common 
life;  this  is  absurd,  mathematics  is 
common  sense  in  its  purest  form; 
and  we  can  hardly  talk  on  any 
every-day  subject  without  being 
greatly  aided,  unconsciously  per- 
haps, by  the  rules  of  reasoning 
that  we  learn  from  mathematics. 
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OUR  GIRLS. 

However  much  man  may  culti- 
vate his  intellectual  faculties,  if 
his  moral  and  social  training  is 
neglected  he  is  but  little  above 
the  brute  after  all.  If  through 
his  college  course  a  student  does 
not  mingle  in  the  society  of  ladies, 
he  will  be  immensely  worse  in  all 
things  which  tend  to  raise  the 
social  man,  than  when  he  entered. 
There  is  that  in  the  society  of  re- 
fined ladies  which  tends  to  purify 
man's  whole  nature.  Yet.  by  the 
reverse  reasoning,  it  would  seem 
that  mingling  with  men  would 
tend  to  lessen  the  degree  of  re- 
finement a  lady  might  possess. 

All  will  admit  these  assertions, 
and  still  agree  with  us  when  we 
say,  that  notwithstanding  this 
truth,  the  ladies  of  Chapel  Hill 
are  as  free  from  what  Mrs.  Grundy 
rightly  terms  "  fast,"  as  any  other 
like  number  any  where.  Indeed 
we  venture  the  assertion  that 
their  equals  in  refinement,  lady- 
like bearing,  intellect,  and  all  of 
those   many  things    which    make 


ladies  truly  attractive,  cannot  be 
found  in  any  town  with  the  same 
number. 

It  is  a  lamentable  fact,  that,  in 
many  instances,  modern  society 
so  widens  the  sphere  of  ladies 
privileges,  that  the  actions  of  some 
therein  would  shock  the  modesty 
of  our  parents.  It  is  but  justice 
to  say  such  is  not  the  case  in 
Chapel  Hill.  All  our  married, 
and  unmarried  ladies  are  typical 
Southern  women,  than  which 
nothing  higher  can  be  said.  Stu- 
dents and  parents  have  cause  to 
be  thankful  that  such  is  the  case. 
May  they  all  meet  their  reward, 
and  always  find,  as  we  have  no 
doubt  they  will,  a  staunch  friend 
in  each  and  every  student  of  the 
University. 

THE  SEVENTH  DAY. 

The  editors  do  not  hold  them- 
selves responsible  for  the  views  of 
Mr.  McD.  Vinci  in  his  paper  on 
the  subject  above  mentioned.  Our 
columns  are  open  for  further  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject. 


AMONG  OUR  EXCHANGES. 


The  March  number  of  Shake- 
spcariana  is  quite  worthy  of  its 
predecessor.  It  gives  promise  of 
a  success  not  anticipated  by  its 
founders,  or  hoped  for  by  the 
most  zealous  students  of  the  great 


master.  The  fact  that  one  man's 
writings  have  given  rise  to  the 
publication  of  one  of  the  fore- 
most periodicals  in  the  English 
language,  seems  incredible  till 
we  remember    that    that    man    is 
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Shakespeare.  This  Review,  in 
addition  to  the  ablest  criticism 
offered  on  Shakespeare's  works, 
proposes  to  publish  and  illustrate 
the  results  of  original  investiga- 
tion and  research,  whether  brought 
forward  in  America  or  Europe. 
"Some  parallelisms  between 
Shakespeare's  English  and  the 
Negro-English  of  the  United 
States"  is  the  opening  article  of 
this  issue.  It  is  at  least  amusing 
if  not  didactic.  We  give  an  ex- 
ample. 

Sharkspeare's  English: 

"  The  grasshopper  sat  on  the  sweet-po- 
tato vine, 

Sweet-potato  vine,  sweet  potato-vine, 

A  big  wild  turkey  came  running  up  be- 
hind 

And  yanked  the  poor  grasshopper  off. " 

Negro-English,  as  we  learned  it 
some  years  ago: 
"The  grasshopper  sat  on  the  potato-vine, 

the  potato  vine. 
The  grasshopper  sat  on  the  potato  vine, 
And  a  June  bug  bit  him  on  the  snoot." 

"  Every  one  to  their  own  notion, 

as  the  old  woman  said  when    she 

kissed  the  cow." 
* 

Southern  Historical  Society  pa- 
pers of  April  contain  some  facts 
of  real  historical  value.  "  Letter 
from  Fort  Sumpter,"  Story  of  the 
Arkansas,"  "  The  Last  Chapter  in 
the  History  of  Reconstruction  in 
South  Carolina,"  "  Details  of  the 
Death  of  Gen.  A.  P.  Hill,"  will 
give    some    idea    of  the    kind    of 


material  it  is  composed  of.  There 
is  no  other  publication  in  the  land, 
in  our  opinion,  that  will  be  of 
equal  value  to  the  future  historian. 
The  records  of  the  most  eventful 
epoch  in  our  history  cannot  be  too 
carefully  preserved.  Such  an  in- 
stitution should  find  a  patron  in 
every  Southern  man  anxious 
about  his  country's  fame. 

* 
*  * 

The  Continent,  conducted  by 
Albion  W.  Tourgee,  is  too  well 
known  to  need  a  mention  from 
us.  We  can  add  nothing  to  its 
brilliant  reputation.  It  is  the 
youngest  of  the  large  magazines, 
but  by  no  means  the  obscurest. 
Under  the  heading  of  Migma  can 
be  found  more  live  information 
than  in  an  equal  space  elsewhere 
in  the  whole  range  of  contempor- 
ary literature.  The  criticisms  on 
books  are  truly  incisive.  Few 
strokes    suffice   to  reveal  the   in- 

sides  of  the  hardest  works. 
* 

The  Book  Buyer  has  within  two 
months  regained  the  hold  it  had 
upon  the  literary  world  ten  years 
ago.  It  is  a  progressive  little 
journal.  Nothing  in  its  line  worth 
recording  escapes  its  vigilance. 
If  there  is  a  man  in  the  world  who 
would  like  to  be  able  to  talk 
learnedly  on  current  literature, 
without  reading  it,  he  should  sub- 
scribe to  this  paper.  Only  50cts. 
Published  by  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  N.  Y. 
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The  Goldsboro  Messenger  will 
in  a  short  time  begin  the  publica- 
tion of  a  series  of  twenty  letters 
prepared  specially  by  Prof.  Geo. 
T.Winston  while  traveling  abroad. 
With  this  attractive  feature  the 
Messenger  promises  to  be  one  of 
the  most  interesting  papers  in  the 
country. 

COLLEGE  NEWS  AND  OLDS. 

— Girard  College,  Philadelphia, 
is  the  only  infidel  college  in  the 
country. 

— The  National  Library  at  Paris 
contains  two  and  a  half  millions 
volumes. 

— Princeton  is  to  have  a  new 
building  devoted  exclusively  to' 
the  fine  arts.  $60,000  have  been 
left  by  a  deceased  friend  to  endow 
the  chair. 

— Yale  claims  the  oldest  college 
literary  societies  in  the  United 
States.  They  were  organized  in 
1768.  The  University  of  N.  C. 
claims  the  best  ones.  They  were 
organized  in  1795. 

— Monroe  (not  cosine)  and  Ty- 
ler were  educated  at  William  and 
Mary,  Adams  at  Princeton,  Polk 
at  the  University  of  N.  C.,  Pierce 
at  Bowdoin,  Grant  at  West  Point, 
Hayes  at  Kenyon,  Garfield  at 
Williams,  and  Arthur  at  Union. 

— Some  of  our  exchanges  say 
that  the  students  of  English  Uni- 
versities publish  papers  ;  others 
say  they  do  not.     We  are  not  suf- 


ficiently interested  to   investigate 
the  matter. 

—  In  Switzerland  the  medical 
students  have  taken  action  against 
the  admission  of  women  in  their 
schools. 

— The  first  college  paper  ever 
published  was  the  Gazette.  Daniel 
Webster  was  one  of  its  editors. 

— The  United  States  claims  190 
colleges  and  universities,  of  which 
"200  are  co-educational."  ?  ?  ? 

— The  University  of  Texas  is 
the  biggest  boom  in  the  educa- 
tional world.  It  has  an  endow- 
ment of  $5,250,000,  and  1,000,000 
acres  of  land. 

— We  are  glad  to  know  that 
the  friends  of  Trinity  are  moving 
in  the  matter  towards  extinguish- 
insr  the  debt  of  that  institution. 

— Dakota  has  set  apart  for  educ- 
ational purposes,  land  valued  at 
$82,000,000. 

— A  special  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Observers  of  Harvard 
College,  held  on  March  the  20th 
voted  to  concur  in  the  vote  to 
abolish  the  Professorship  of  Anci- 
ent and  Modern  Greek,  establish- 
ed in  i860. 

— Harvard  was  founded  in  1638, 
Yale  in  1701,  Columbia  in  1739, 
Princeton  i746,University  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  1749,  Brown  in  1766, 
Dartmouth  in  1769,  Dickinson  in 
1783,  University  of  North  Carolina 
in  1792. 
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— $225,000,000  have  been  spent 
iorthe  benefit  of  the  Indians  within 
the  last  ten  years. 

— If  the  Educational  Bill  passes 
Congress,  North  Carolina  will  get 
over  a  half  a  million  the  first  year. 

— Maj.  Bingham  spoke  to  the 
National  Association  of  School 
Superintendents  a  few  days  ago. 
His  earnestness  excited  profound 
interest  in  all  that  heard  him. 

— It  is  said  that  nine-tenths  of 
the  college  students  in  the  United 
States  are  Republicans.  We  would 
rather  have  a  little  proof  on  the 
subject. 

,    — The  University  of  Missouri  is 
erecting  a  $100,000  building. 

— The  University  of  Vermont 
has  recently  had  gifts  amounting 
to  $250,000. 

— The  Athletic  association  of 
Lafayette  College  has,  with  the 
help  of  the  ladies,  held  a  fair  and 
realized  $1,000.  They  seem  to  be 
wealthier  than  even  our  bloated 
association. 

— We  notice  too  that  Lafayette 
has  just  put  up  a  new  gymnasium 
furnished  with  bath-rooms  and  a 
very  complete  equipment  of  every- 
thing needful.  The  gymnasium 
at  Vanderbilt  seems  to  be  the 
model  for  all  college  gymnasiums 
that  are  being  built  at  present. 

— Wesleyan,  Lafayette  College, 
and    the    University  of    Virginia 


have  frequent  receptions  given  by 
professors  to  the  students.  This 
practice,  quite  lately  introduced, 
is  coming  more  and  more  into 
favor.  The  MONTHLY  has  hinted 
at  a  similar  move  here,  but  alas  in 
vain.  The  wave  will  doubtless 
reach  us  in  the  course  of  time. 
Perhaps  when  we  marry  off  our 
old  bachelors. 

— The  average  Hamilton  senior 
seems  to  be  a  cross  between  the 
Wandering  Jew  and  the  Flying 
Dutchman.  Hamilton  they  left 
in  noble  rage,  at  home  they  sulked 
a  while  ;  then  they  tried  Union 
College  but  were  not  wanted.  To 
how  many  other  places  they  went 
history  sayeth  not,  but  back  to 
Hamilton  they  finally  came,  the 
Faculty  adopting  the  sagacious 
policy  found  so  effectual  by  little 
Bo-peep  in  the  case  of  her  lost 
sheep. 

—  As  the  Spring  comes  on  Col- 
lege talk  grows  more  and  more 
"  boaty."  Yale  is  coaching  her 
crew,  having  selected  the  men. 
The  annual  expenses  are  re- 
ported to  be  from  five  to  six  thou- 
sand dollars.  Harvard  also  has 
chosen  hers,  and  both  of  these 
Universities  are  diligently  train- 
ing for  the  race.  By-the-way, 
weight  seems  to  be  one  of  the 
most  essential  qualifications  in 
the  oarsmen  chosen.  If  Stroud's 
pond  were  still  in  existence,  could 
we  not  get  up  a  gloriously  "heavy 
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crew"  among  our  fat  men  ?  The 
Monthly  nominates  the  Major 
for  Captain. 

—  Harvard  has  an  Historical 
Society  under  whose  auspices  a 
series  of  public  lectures  relating 
to  the  civil  war  have  been  given 
this  winter.  These  have  been 
most  popular  and  the  Society  has 
been  forced  to  seek  larger  quar- 
ters to  accomodate  all  who  wish 
to  attend  these  lectures.  And 
our  State  Historical  Society  lan- 
guishes. No  papers  presented, 
no  researches  made,  few  relics 
collected.  Are  we  to  leave  all  of 
our  history  to  be  told  by  our  more 
enterprising  brethren  at  the  North? 

—  Yale  chronicles  the  holding 
of  a  successful  dog-show.  It  was 
gotten  up  by  some  recent  gradu- 
ate, it  is  true,  but  it  is  reported  to 
have  so  "stimulated"  the  under- 
grads  that  the  Faculty  has  had  to 
forbid  the  bringing  of  dogs  on  the 
college  grounds.  If  some  of  our 
professors  would  only  contribute, 
we  might  •  imitate  the  laudable 
example  set  by  Yale.  One  of 
them  seems  capable  of  furnishing 
an  unlimited  supply  of  canines. 
We  hear  rumors  of  a  proposed  in- 
dignation meeting  of  his.  neigh- 
bors since  patience  has  ceased  to 
be  a  virtue.  There  is  the  Physical 
dog  too  who  studies  the  laws  of 
light  through  a  solitary  optic; 
and  the  chemical  dog;  and  the 
"  yaller"  Teutonic  canine  and  the 


dignified  Presidential  dog;  and  in 
fact  dogs  enough  to  make  a  most 
creditable  display.  To  start  the 
ball,  we  offer  a  chawsir  (?)  to  the 
favorite  of  the  show. 

— "No  flowers"  is  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  invitations  to  the  Rut- 
gers College  commencement. 
How  would  it  do  to  have  the  same 
suggestive  legend  across  certain 
of  the  Senior  orations? 

— The  library  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege contains  the  first  two  drafts 
ofLongfellow's  "Excelsior."  The 
first  is  written  on  the  back  of  a 
note  addressed  to  Longfellow  by 
Chas.  Summer  and  is  endorsed 
"Sept.  28,  1841,  3:30  o'clock, 
morning.  Now  in  bed."  The 
second  shows  variations  and 
erasures.  For  instance  the  line: 
"  A  youth  who  bore  'mid  snow 
and  ice"  was  written  four  times 
before  decided  upon.  "  A  youth 
who  bore  a  pearl  of  price,"  and 
"  A  youth  who  bore  above  all 
price."  The  inception  of  the  line 
"  A  tear  stood  in  his  bright  blue 
eye,"  was  "  A  tear  stood  in  his 
pale  blue  eye." 

"  If  Ye  Have  Tears  to  Shed,  Prepare  to 
Shed  them  Now." 

"  Non  paratus"  dixit  Freshie 
Cum  a  sad,  a  doleful  look 
"  Omne  rectum,"  Prof,  respond  it, 
Et  "  nil"  SCiipsit  in  his  book. — Ex. 

—  A  Salem  girl  being  asked 
whether  "  mumps"  is  singular  or 
plural,  replied — "  If  a  man   is  af- 
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flicted  on  one  side  it  is  singular, 
if  on  both  sides  plural." 

— ■  The  Essentials  to  success 
are  dollars  and  sense. 

—  President  Clark  of  the  Add 
Raw  College,  Texas,  has  forbid- 
den the  ladies  to  wear  bangs. 
We  never  could  see  the  humanity 
in  banging  the  poor  tender  crit- 
ters over  the  forehead,  no  how. 

—  It  was  recently  remarked  of 
a  young  lady  who  writes  well — 
"  She  is  training  herself  for  an 
editor."     Who  is  the  editor  ? 

—  Kissmewell  River  in  Florida 
has  long  been  the  resort  of  lovers; 
but  it  has  been  forced  to  divide 
time  with  Mr.  Stanley's  new  dis- 
covery, the  Kissmelonga. 

—  Abraham  Lincoln  once  on 
hearing  of  a  lake  whose  name 
in  the  Indian  tongue  signified 
weeping  water,  remarked  that 
according  to  Mr.  Longfellow  its 
name  should  be  Minneboo-hoo. 

The  most  egotistical  of  the 
United  States — "  Me." — [Lowell 
Courier.  The  most  Religious — 
"  Mass."— [The  Hatchet.  The 
poorest  in  health — "  111." — [Pret- 
zel's Weekly.  The  most  maiden- 
ly— "  Miss." [Exchange.       The 

most  paternal — "Pa.,"  and  the 
most  indefinite — "  Wy." — [Chica- 
go Times.  The  only  colored — 
"  Col." — [Courier-Journal.  The 
most  demonstrative — "  O." 

—  "  Last  month   Marched    out 


so  that  April  May  have  a  chance, 
don't  June  know  ?'•'  said  a  member 
of  the  Punsters'  Club  to  an  in- 
offensive stranger.  When  the 
latter  got  through  with  the  per- 
petrator of  the  atrocity  the  coro- 
ner held  an  inquest.  Verdict, 
justifiable  homicide. — New  York 
Journal. 

—  We  wrote  that  "  all  the  win- 
dows in  a  certain  dusty  village 
looked  as  if  they  needed  wash- 
ing." The  printers  set  it  up  "  all 
the  widows."  A  score  or  more 
of  letters  came  "  in  haste,"  "stop 
my  paper." — Nashville  World. 

—  Peck's  naughty  youngster 
has  attained  a  certain  position  in 
the  literature  of  the  land. — Ex. 
So  he  has,  but  isn't  it  a  sort  of 
Imposition  ? — Pittsburgh  Chron- 
icle Telegraph. 

"  There  is  a  sudden  advance  in 
leather,"  remarked  the  youth  who 
dived  out  of  the  front  door  as  the 
irate  parent's  boot  reached  after 
him. — New  York  Herald. 

—  An  editor  at  a  dinner-table 
being  asked  if  he  would  take  some 
pudding,  replied  in  a  fit  of  abstrac- 
tion :  "  Owing  to  a  crowd  of  other 
matter,  we  are  unable  to  find  room 
for  it." 

—  A  sour  mash — Stepping  on 
a  Lemon. 

—  The  great  American  tune. — 
Spittoon. 

—  Two  gentlemen    passed   be- 
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fore  an  owl  set  up  in  a  bird-stuf- 
fer's  window,  and  discussed  it  for 
five  minutes,  deciding  that  it  was 
the  worst  case  of  "  botchery"  in 
stuffing  they  ever  saw;  and  then 
the  bird  woke  up  and  moved  his 
head. 

—  A  good  old  man,  up  in  the 
north  woods  of  Pennsylvania, 
went  to  prayer  meeting  the  other 
night,  and  unwittingly  went  to 
sleep.  He  was  called  to  offer 
prayer,  and  being  dutifully  punch- 
ed by  his  better  half,  bellowed 
out:  "  Hang  it,  Betsy,  kindle  it 
yourself." 

—  Jones:  "  What  did  you  think 
of  my  argument  ?"  Fogg:  "  It 
was  sound,  very  sound,  (Jones  is 
delighted,)  nothing  but  sound,  in 
fact."     Jones  reaches   for  a  brick. 

—  Goliath  died  of  a  bang  on 
the  forehead.  Ladies,  take  warn- 
ing. 

—  A  dude  gazed  intently  at  a 
giraffe  for  a  few  moments  and 
sighed  :  "  Oh,  if  I  had  a  neck  like 
that,  what  a  collar  I  could  wear." 

—  "  If  you  don't  accept  my 
challenge,"  said  the  fighting  Fitz- 
gerald to  an  Englishman,  "  I  will 
gazette  you — so  take  your  choice." 
"  Go  ahead,"  said  the  other,  "  I 
had  rather  fill  six  gazettes  than 
one  coffin." 

—  A  contemporary  mentions  a 
case  beyond  the  ordinary  oculist 
that  of  a  young  lady,  who,  instead 


of  a  pupil,  had  a    professor  in  her 
eye. 

—  "I  was  only  footing  one  of 
your  late  Bills,"  remarked  a  fond 
father  to  his  daughter,  after  kick- 
ing her  sweet  William  out  of  the 
door. 

— ■  "  Miss,  don't  you  think  my 
moustache  is  becoming  ?"  to  which 
Miss  replied:  "  It  may  be  com- 
ing, but  it  hasn't  arrived  yet." 

—  Pious  joke:  Mention  it  is 
painful  to  make  of  a  bashful  young 
clergyman  in  Nebraska  who  lately 
rose,  peony  color,  to  begin  his 
sermon,  and  started  off  beautifully 
with  his  text  as  "  And  immediate- 
ly the    cock    wept and    Peter 

went  out  and  crew  bitterly." 

—  "  Ella  wants  to  know  if  we 
can  tell  her  what  the  Knights  of 
the  Bath  are  ?  Usually  Saturday 
nights,  dear. 


Her  Stronghold  was  Taffy. 

She  had  no  wealth  of  flowing  tresses; 

She  had  no  wondrous  store  of  tin; 
Her  hair  and  purse,  the  bard  confesses, 

Were  rather  thin. 
You  wonder,  then,  what  was  her  dower  ? 

Well,  I  will  try  to  tell  you  briefly; 
It  was  her  taffy-giving  power, 

Foremost  and  chiefly. 

— Harvard  Lampoon. 


— "  Sugar  is  no  where"  said 
Alex  to  Will,  "  honey  is  at  a  dis- 
count; one  of  that  girl's  smiles 
will  sweeten  coffee  for  a  whole 
family." 
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—  Who  held  the  pass  at  Ther- 
moplae  ?"  demanded  the  teacher. 
And  the  editor's  boy  at  the  foot 
of  the  class  spoke  up  and  said, 
"  Father,  I  reckon.  He  holds  an 
annual  on  every  road  in  the  coun- 
try that  runs  a  passenger  train. — 
Exchange. 

—  "  What  shall  we  name  baby 
sister  ?"  asked  a  mother  of  her 
little  four-year-old  daughter. 
"  Call  her  Early,  mamma,  that's  a 
pretty  name.  "  Early,  that's  not 
a  little  girl's  name."  "  Oh,  yes, 
it  is.  Don't  you  remember  you 
read  to  me  about  the  little  girl 
who  was  to  be  the  May  queen, 
and  who  wanted  her  mother  to 
call  her  Early  ?" 

—  Prof:  "  H.,  can  you  tell  me 
of  how  many  bones  the  body  is 
composed?"  H.  (after  a  pause), 
"  Well,  now,  they  are  in  my  head, 
but  I  can't  think  of  them." 


—  "Do  you  tumble?"  softly 
asked  the  meek-eyed  banana  peel, 
as  the  fat  man  sat  down  to  think. 

—  He  read  somewhere  that  the 
census  embraced  17,000,000  wo- 
men. Ever  since  he  has  wanted 
to  be  a  census. 

—  A  senior  and  a  freshman 
made  a  bet  as  to  which  could  tell 
the  biggest  lie.  The  freshy  start- 
ed off  with:  "  Once  upon  a  time, 
a  college  student,  who  didn't  use 
tobacco — "  Here  the  senior  broke 
him  off  and  took  him  right  down 
town  and  set  up  the  oysters. 

This  occurred  in  a  Northern 
College.  Whether  'tis  to  our 
credit  you  may  decide  for  yourself, 
but  there  isn't  an  inveterate  user 
of  the  weed  on  our  staff.  One  or 
two  of  us  take  a  social  whiff  once 
in  a  long  while,  but  it  is  the  ex- 
ception. 


COLLEGE  RECORD. 


—  The  sound  of  the  hammer  is 
heard  in  the  land.  The  very  large 
rafters  of  the  new  Hall  have  been 
raised  and  the  work  goes  bravely 
on. 

—  The  voice  of  the  Senior  and 
the  Rep.  will  soon  be  heard.  We 
are  sorry  for  the  tender,  young 
trees  in  the  woods;  they  will  get 
all  the  bark  bored  off,  we  fear. 

—  Among  the  many  advantages 


enjoyed  by  our  students,  that  of 
religious  instruction  is  well  pro- 
vided for.  Besides  regular  ser- 
vices in  the  four  churches  in  the 
village  (Baptist,  Presbyterian, 
Episcopalian,  and  Methodist)  and 
the  regular  meeting  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  we 
have  interesting  and  profitable 
lectures  on  Sunday  by  President 
Battle  and  Dr.  Mangum,  the  form- 
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er  in  the  forenoon    and    the  latter 
in  the  afternoon. 

—  There  is  just  no  use  talking 
about  it,  our  Campus  just  now  is 
the  prettiest  spot  in  North  Caro- 
lina. If  anybody  don't  believe 
it,  let  them  come  and  take  a  look. 

—  Without  wishing  to  be  med- 
dlesome or  critical,  the  MONTHLY 
begs  leave  to  say  that  it  thinks 
the  examinations  this  year  are 
crowded  into  too  short  a  space. 
Heretofore  we  have  been  having 
three  weeks  in  May,  but  this  year 
the  time  has  been  shortened  one 
week.  Just  think  of  putting  a 
fellow  to  work  on  ist  of  January 
and  working  him  to  the  middle 
of  May,  and  then  examining  him 
for  two  weeks  unmercifully,  be- 
sides expecting  him  to  run  the 
Monthly  and  Societies,  take  out 
the  calico  to  the  meetings  of  the 
Scientific  Society,  write  a  big 
speech  for  Commencement,  and 
a  dozen  other  things  which  are 
equally  essential, — why  it  just 
simply  makes  your  mammy's 
monkey  move. 

—  And  we  have  not  heard  any- 
thing more  of  those  nice  dinners 
for  the  Senior  Class,  either.  Only 
one  more  month  remains.  "Now 
is  the  accepted  time." 

MEDAL  ELECTIONS. 

The  first  Saturday  morning  in 
April  is  always  a  lively  time  with 
us.     We  go  into  our  Society  halls 


and  cast  our  votes  for  the  gentle- 
men we  think  have  proved  them- 
selves the  best  debaters,  essayists, 
and  declaimers  during  the  year. 

The  following  gentlemen  are 
the  happy  recipients  of  the  medals 
for  this  year : 

PHILANTHROPIC  SOCIETY  : 
Debater  s — Jas.  A.  Bryan,  S.  C. 
Essayist's — E.     W.     Pou,     Jr., 
Smithfield. 

Declaimer  s — J  a  m  e  s  Thomas, 
Newbern. 

Librarian  s — H.  A.  Latham. 
The  last  named  medal  was  award- 
ed for  special  services. 

DIALECTIC  SOCIETY  : 

Debaters— L.  M.  Warlick,  Lin- 
colnton. 

Essayist's — H.  G.  Osborne, 
Leaksville. 

Declaimer  s — Claudius  Dockery, 
Rockingham. 

Gentlemen,  the  Monthly  con- 
gratulates you.  But  we  especially 
rejoice  at  the  success  of  Brothers 
Warlick  and  Latham  of  the  staff. 


ATHLETIC  SPORTS. 

We  were  favored  by  the  Athle- 
tic Association  with  more  games 
on  the  [8th.  An  Italian  band 
from  Raleigh  furnished  the  music. 
The  games  lasted  from  1 1  A.  M., 
to  5  P.  M.,  with  intermission  for 
dinner.  This  was  the  most  cred- 
itable performance  the  boys  have 
yet  given,  and    a    lively   interest 
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was  manifested  throughout.  "Ex- 
General"  Ransom  was  the  com- 
manding officer  of  the  day.  Sev- 
eral visitors  from  neighboring 
towns  favored  us  with  their  visits. 

The  following  gentlemen  won 
in  the  races  : 

Five-mile  Race — W.  G.  Ran- 
dall. 

Potato  Race— E.  M.  Foust. 

Horizontal  Bar — S.  B.  Weeks. 

Throwing  Weight  (16  lbs.) — C. 
F.  Smith.     Throw,  35  feet. 

Three  Long  Jumps — G.  L.  Pat- 
rick, 3  jumps  33  feet,  2  inches. 

Three  Running  High  Jumps — 
Patrick.     Jump,  4 feet,  9^  inches. 

Long  Jump  with  Dumb  bells — 

B.  F.  White. 

Hurdle  Race — H.  W.  Rice,  1st. 

C.  T.  Haigh,  2nd. 
Hop-Skip-and     Jump — H.    W. 

Jackson. 

Tug  of  war  (15  men  on  each 
side  pulling  at  rope)— Patrick's 
side. 

Half-mile  Heat — H.  Ransom. 
Prize,  $2.50  Straw  hat,  given  by 
firm  of  Latham,  R.  B.  Andrews 
&  Co. 

Greased  Pig  Race — S.  B.  Tur- 
rentine. 

Prizes  were  given  to  the  win- 
ners in  all  these  races.  One  prize 
of  a  handsome  cane  was  given  by 
the  ladies  of  the  village.  Several 
visitors  remained  over  another 
day  in  order  to  visit  the  halls  and 
libraries. 


MITCHELL  SCIENTIFIC  SOCIETY, 

The  Mitchell  Society  has  now 
held  its  sixth  meeting,  and  there 
is  no  evidence  of  a  decrease  of 
the  interest  exhibited  from  the 
first  by  both  members  and  visitors. 
The  meeting  for  April  was  held 
on  the  evening  of  the  13th;  and 
notwithstanding  the  rain,  the  lec- 
ture room  was  comfortably  filled. 

The  first  paper  of  the  evening 
was  one  by  Prof.  Graves  on  the 
Rotation  of  the  earth  about  its 
axis;  or  a  reply  to  the  Rev.  John 
Jasper's  theory  that,  "  The  sun  it 
do  move,  and  the  earth  it  do  stand 
still."  After  a  careful  and  ex- 
haustive study  of  the  arguments 
on  both  sides  of  this  question 
Prof.  Graves  has  become  con- 
vinced that  Jasper's  theory  is 
on  the  whole  incorrect;  and  in 
the  paper  just  referred  to,  the 
Professor  presented  in  a  clear  and 
concise  form  the  principal  argu- 
ments which  led  him  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  earth  does  turn 
round  upon  its  axis.  And  while 
none  of  us  can  now  believe  that  the 
"  earth  it  do  stand  still,"  many  of 
us,  before  hearing  Prof.  Graves'  pa- 
per, would  have  been  somewhat  at 
a  loss,  had  we  been  called  upon  to 
prove  that  "the  earth  it  do  move." 

The  second  paper  was  one  by 
Prof.  Venable  on  the  alleged 
"  blood  shower,"  which  occurred 
in  Chatham  county  on  the  10th 
of  Feb.  last.  A  quantity,  of  prob- 
ably not  less  than  two  gallons,  of 
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a  material  resembling  blood  was 
seen  to  fall  to  the  ground,  cover- 
ing irregularly  in  spots  a  space  of 
fifteen  to  twenty  feet  square;  and 
small  quantities  falling  on  the 
fence  and  limbs  of  trees  at  the 
place.  Some  of  this  material  has 
been  examined  with  great  care  by 
Prof.  Venable,  and  the  results 
leave  but  little  room  for  doubt  as 
to  its  being  true  blood.  But  as 
to  how  this  blood  got  up  into  the 
air,  and  where  it  came  from  no 
satisfactory  explanation  has  as 
yet  been  offered,  except  the  sug- 
gestion of  President  Battle,  that 
this  may  have  been  the  blood  of 
the  old  commissioners  who  first 
selected  the  site  for  the  location 
of  the  University,  who  were  com- 
ing out  of  their  graves  to  watch 
the  progress  of  Memorial  Hall. 
Following  the  recent  example  of 
a  member  of  the  faculty,  they 
may  have  asked  two  many  ques- 
tions, with  the  result  of  blood  let- 
ting. The  occurrence  is  a  very 
extraordinary  one,  and  has  ex- 
cited a  good  deal  of  interest. 

Prof.  Venable's  paper  was  fol- 
lowed by  one  sent  in  by  Mr. 
Stephenson,  of  Statesville,  on  the 
recent  "Cyclone"  which  passed 
through  Catawba  and  Iredell 
counties,  March  25th  last.  This 
paper,  read  by  Prof.  Holmes,  con- 
tained the  facts  collected  by  Mr. 
Stephenson  concerning  the  con- 
dition of  the  atmosphere  preceed- 
ing  and  at  the  time  of  the  storm, 


the  tornado  cloud,  the  path,  hail 
stones,  &c.  Tornado  started 
about  three  miles  West  of  New- 
ton, passed  through  that  place  at 
5  o'clock,  p.  m.,  destroying  twen- 
cy-five  or  thirty  houses,  passed 
three  miles  South  of  Statesville, 
crossing  the  Western  North  Caro- 
lina Rail  Road,  at  about  5:45  p. 
m.  Velocity  of  storm  was  about 
thirty  miles  per  hour. 

The  concluding  paper,  by  Prof. 
Venable,  on  the  Spectroscope, 
was  a  very  instructive  one.  The 
New  Magic  lantern  made  its  first 
appearance  before  the  public,  and 
was  used  to  a  good  advantage  in 
throwing  upon  the  screen  views 
illustrative  of  the  structure  and 
use  of  the  spectroscope,  and  the 
spectra  of  different  elements. 
The  spectroscope  has  probably 
done  more  for  science  than  any 
other  invention  of  recent  years. 
Its  use  extends  back  through  only 
a  few  decades,  but  during  this 
short  time  it  has  led  to  the  study 
and  detection  of  chemical  sub- 
stances unknown  before,  to  the 
discovery  of  several  new  ele- 
ments, and  it  is  making  known 
to  us  the  composition  of  the  sun, 
stars,  and  nebulae. 

The  following  papers  were  read 
by  title  :  One  on  the  Oxyiodide 
of  lead,  and  another  on  Magnetite 
from  Orange  count)',  by  Mr.  J. 
L.  Borden;  one  on  the  Flowering 
of  Plants  about  Chapel  Hill,  by  Dr. 
Chas.  Phillips;  on  Zinc  in  Drink- 
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ing  Water,  by  Prof.  Venable;  on  !  Among  the  visitors  present  we 
Indian  Burial  Mounds  in  Eastern  we  were  glad  to  see  Dr.  Phillips. 
North  Carolina  by  Prof.  Holmes;  We  hope  that  the  Doctor  will  be 
and  Notes  on  an  Amethyst  Crys-  I  able  to  attend  more  frequently 
tal,  by  Dr.  R.  H.  Lewis,  of  Kins-  hereafter,  and  will  bring  his  ques- 
ton;  on  Reverted  Phosphate,  by .  tion  box  along  with  him. 
Dr.  W.  B.  Phillips,  of  Wilmington.  \ 


PERSONALS. 


New  Catalogues  ! 
Gentle  air  of  Spring  ! 
Dancing  teacher  has  come. 
"Cyclone"  won  the  Potato  Race. 

"  Randillia"  won  the  Fve-mile 
Race. 

Murphy,  '81,  is  studying  law  at 
Greensboro. 

Miss  Daisy  Donnell,  of  Greens- 
boro, is  visiting  Miss  Kate  Hen- 
don. 

Miss  H.  E.  Brader,  of  White 
Haven,  Penn.,  is  stopping  in 
Chapel  Hill  for  a  few  days. 

Cabell's  form  has  vanished  from 
our  midst — he  has  gone  to  Wash- 
ington to  be  with  his  father. 

Misses  Sallie  Hill,  Carrie  Ihrie, 
and  Daisy  Denson,  of  Pittsboro, 
were  at  the  hop  here  on  the  18th 
April. 

Final  examinations  draw  on 
apace — the  Freshman  trembles 
as  his  imagination  pictures  to  him 
their  appalling  nature. 


Miss  Sallie  Manning  returned  a 
week  or  two  ago  from  her  long 
visit  to  Washington,  Baltimore 
and  elsewhere. 

J.  E.  Brady,  '81,  is  now  in  Paris 
— after  he  has  spent  one  year 
there  he  will  go  to  Athens, 
to  finish  his  education. 

We  were  glad  to  see  Horace 
Williams,  '82,  on  the  Hill  a  few 
days  ago.  Horace  was  looking 
so  much  like  a  soldier  with  his 
brass  buttons  on. 

The  "  pig"  is  now  studying  the 
new  catalogue  and.  asking  thirty- 
seven  questions  per  minute.  He 
is  what  Mark  Twain  calls  a  stand- 
ing interrogation  point — (?) — 
henceforth  his  name  will  be 
changed  from  "  pig"  to  "  Interro- 
gation Point." 

James  Madison  Leach,  Jr.,  '81, 
is  taking  a  post  graduate  course. 
This  will  be  of  inestimable  service 
to  him  in  his  profession  of  law. 
We  learn  that  he  has  been  invited 
to    deliver    the    annual    address 
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before  the  literary  Societies  of 
Yadkin  College,  at  their  next 
Commencement.  A  wise  choice 
on  the  part  of  the  Yadkin  boys. 

Jesse  says  that  in  the  "  tug  of 
war"  his  side  could  not  pull  fifteen 
men  up  a  hill,  with  "Jumbo"  )w't 
20  stone)  hanging  on  to  the  op- 
posite end  of  the  rope. 

Sqeedunk  (to  young  lady,   at  a 

late  hour  P.    M.)  !     "  Miss I 

would  make  an  assignment  and 
go  West  if  I  were  not  afraid  some- 
body would  arrest  me."  Young 
lady:  "  You  need  not  be  afraid 
that  I  would  arrest  you." 

Floyd,  law  student  here  last 
year,  is  meeting  with  marked  suc- 
cess in  Columbia,  Tenn.  He  now 
has  charge  of  a  case  involving  ten 
thousand  dollars,  and  Hayes  is 
right  with  him.  Good  luck  to 
such  stout  hearted  boys  ! 

"  23"  's  spell  hourly  grows  more 
alarming — as  the  fair  nymph 
proceeds  to  rivet  her  chain  upon 
his  meagre  form — while  "  3" 
grows  poetical  and  writes  apostro- 
phes to  the  moon  and  the  maiden 
with  the  nut  brown  hair. 

They  went  on  tripping  the  light 
fantastic  'till  an  hour  past  24 
o'clock — the  lovely  forms  that 
glided  thro'  the  circling  mazes  of 
the  dance  were  few  and  fair,  and 
certainly  no  one  more  delighted 
the     muse    by   her    charms   and 


graceful  homage  than  our  sylph- 
like young  friend  of  the  village — 
the  "maiden  with  the  meek,  brown 

eye." 

Dr.  Register,  who  studied  medi- 
cine here  a  year  or  two  ago,  stop1 
ped  at  the  Hill  a  few  days  since 
on  his  return  from  New  York. 
He,  like  Dr.  Klutts,  sports  a  heavy 
set  of  side  whiskers.  The  Dr. 
has  made  Enochsville,  N.  C,  his 
headquarters,  and  in  a  card  that 
we  have  just  received  expresses 
himself  as  very  much  pleased  with 
his  new  home;  and  furthermore 
states  that  he  had  a  call  within 
three  hours  after  his  arrival.  Good 
luck  to  you,  old  friend. 

How  glad  we  are  to  wel- 
come to  the  Hill  again,  our  old 
friend  and  class-mate,  W.  T. 
Dortch,  Jr.  He  is  studying  law 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  his 
license  next  October.  He  and 
"  Drake"  are  "  one  and  insepara- 
ble." 

Before  this  issue  of  the  MONTH- 
LY makes  its  appearance  the  two 
main  arches  of  the  Memorial 
Hall  will  be  standing  erect — with 
a  commencement  hall  modeled 
after  one  in  Paris,  and,  excepting 
the  one  mentioned,  unlike  any 
other  in  the  world — having,  too, 
a  capacity  surpassing  that  of  any 
auditorium  south  of  New  York, 
being  large  enough  to  furnish 
sitting  room  for  about  four  thou- 
sand,  five  hundred    people;  with 
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such  a  man  as  Henry  Watterson, 
of  Louisville,  Ky.,  to  deliver  our 
address  next  June,  &c,  what 
may  we  not  expect  in  the  way  of 
a  grand  occasion. 

The  dancing  teacher  from  Ral- 
eigh has  made  his  appearance. 
Come  "all  ye  clumsy  Freshman," 
learn  how  to  bow  and  raise  your 
hat  with  grace  to  Seniors  and 
Professors. 

Ex-Gov.  Anderson,  of  Ohio, 
whom  it  much  delighted  us  to 
meet,  after  spending  several  days 
with  his  relatives  in  Chapel  Hill, 
has  returned  to  his  home  in  Ken- 
tucky. The  Governor  is  a  man 
of  extremely  fine  address  and  al- 
most phenomenal  conversational 
powers — it  would  certainly  give 
us  great  pleasure  to  have  many 
such  men  as  he  is  to  visit  our 
University. 

Since  our  last  number,  one  of  the 
Universities  dearest  beloved  and 
most  revered  alumni,  Bishop  Wil- 
liam Green,  of  Mississippi,  has 
paid  her  a  visit.  He  bade  his 
Alma  Mater  adieu  nearly  seventy 
years  ago  and  is  now  the  oldest 
surviving  member  of  the^  class  of 
1818.  There  is  but  one  other 
living  graduate  of  this  class. 

Bishop  Green  entered  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  in  18 14, 
together  with  Hugh  Waddell  and 
others,  one  year  before  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia   was    founded. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  Prof. 


W.  C.  Kerr,  who  has  been  so  long 
and  so  well  known  as  our  State 
Geologist,  is  improving  in  health 
as  a  result  of  his  stay  at  Tampa, 
Fla.  Prof.  Kerr  is  one  of  the  few 
graduates  of  the  University  who 
have  become  prominent  in  the 
fields  of  science.  After  resigning 
his  place  as  State  geologist  some 
two  years  since,  he  accepted  a 
position  on  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  and  was  placed 
in  charge  of  the  division  for  the 
re-surveying  of  the  Appalachian 
Mountains  from  Virginia  South- 
ward. This  position  he  filled 
with  ability  and  success,  but  was 
compelled  to  resign  it,  October 
last,  on  account  of  failing  health. 
We  join  Prof.  Kerr's  many  friends 
in  wishing  for  him  an  early  re- 
covering of  his  strength. 

Wanted,  by  a  student  of  musi- 
cal propensities  and  jovial  disposi- 
tion, a  lady  correspondent. 

Address  Box  85. 


Young  lady  to  General  W.  of 
the  law  class.  "  Has  your  mother 
much  poultry  ?" 

Gen.  W.  "  She  did  have  a  lit- 
tle but  the  chickens  got  in  the 
garden  and  scratched  it  all  up." 

"  Billie  Mahone,"  '85,  has  been 
invited  to  deliver  a  Sunday  School 
lecture  at  a  church  a  few  miles  in 
the  country.  We predictfor  Billie 
a  most  charming  time. 

Laurel  Hill  is  the  favorite  Sun- 
day afternoon  resort  now. 
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Capt.  Smith  was  the  center  of 
attraction  one  evening  last  week. 
He  had  gone  for  a  stroll  to  com- 
mune with  nature  when  he  was 
called  on  by  the  boys  for  a  speech. 
His  subject  was  Nature,  and  he 
"  ever  curled." 

There's  been  less  profanity  in 
College  since  Prof.  Mangum's  tell- 
ing sermon  a  week  ago,  than  at 
any  time  in  the  memory  of  the 
"oldest  inhabitant."  The  Prof, 
is  a  forcible  and  eloquent  speaker. 

Regulator,  '8y,  tried  to  eat  pan- 
cakes stuffed  with  wool  on  "  All 
Fools'  day."  He  says  he  felt  very 
sheepish. 

Miss    H ,   a    country    lassie 

wears  a  Di.  badge.     It  Shields  her 
heart. 

Johnnie  and  the  Sandfiddler 
are  progressing  wonderfully  in 
their  favorite  study — rat-catching. 

Prof.  Holmes  has  shut  the  rats 
outof  the  laboratory  and  they  have 
taken  up  their  abode  in  the  domi- 
cile of  the  above  mentioned  gen- 
tlemen— The  boys  have  caught 
forty-seven  and  still  they  come. 
"Some  of  the  rats  are  educated," 
Johnnie  says,  "judging  from  the 
way  they  act.  Why  two  of  them 
will  hold  up  the  trap  till  the  others 
go  in  and  bring  out  the  bait,  and 
then  a.11  divide  spoils.  I  have 
seen  this  time  and  again." 

The  Female  Atheletic  Associa- 
tion is  booming.     A    favorite  re- 


sort for  practice  is  that  beautiful 
site  at  the  water  tank,  near  the 
iron  mine.  The  MONTHLY  re- 
turns thanks  for  an  invitation  to 
be  present  a  few  evenings  since, 
and  pronounces  their  exercises 
interesting  in  the  extreme. 

Our  friend,  St.  Clair  Hester,  has 
just  returned  from  Kittrells  where 
he  took  part  in  a  brilliant  can- 
tata. He  acted  the  same  part  last 
summer  at  the  Opera  in  Asheville, 
and  won  many  encomiums  from 
an  appreciative  audience  of  cul- 
tured Northerners. 

The  "  Eiifant  terrible"  has  again 
displayed  his  fierce  pugnacious 
qualities.  This  time  his  victim 
was  Goliath  of  Gath;  but  the 
petit  David  was  terific  in  his 
burning  ferocity.  Instead  of  ar- 
row and  string,  he  brandished — 
fearful  to  behold — Kettles  and 
writing- boards — nay,  everything 
unknown  to  modern  warfare. 
There  were  many  go-be-t weens; 
many  who  desired  to  see  the 
glorious  rain-bow  of  peace  shed 
its  radiance  in  the  rayless  gloom 
of  Warsaw's  midnight;  one  gal- 
lant mediator,  panoplied  with 
rocking-chairs,  bowie-knives,  and 
soft  downy  pillows, — who  never 
sacrificed  hope,  and  now  serenely 
contemplates  how  it  was  no 
wounds  were  made,"  wedged  him- 
self in  betwixt  the  bristling  com- 
batants and  commanded  in  sten- 
torian voices — "Peace  be  still," 
and  there  was  peace! 
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"  Byron  Baxter,"  class  '87,  is 
no  more. 

He  expired  in  the  Ball-room 
while  whirling  in  the  giddy  mazes 
of  the  dance. 

He  is  buried  in  the  Campus,  and 
on  his  tomb  is  inscribed  the  fol- 
lowing epitaph: — 

"Hicjacet,  Byron  Baxter" 
Who  in  '84  was  Fresh  and  raw; 
When  he  died  the  devil  cried — 
Come,  Byron  Baxter,  give  us  your  paw." 

We  were  grieved  a  few  days 
ago  to  part  with  an  old  class- 
mate and  esteemed  friend,  C.  T. 
Alexander,  who,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, received  some  time 
since  on  competitive  examination 
the  appointment  to  West  Point 
from  the  8th  Congressional  dis- 
trict. He  is  now  in  the  Western 
part  of  the  State  where  he  has 
gone  to  bid  farewell  to  friends  and 
relatives  before  leaving  for  West 
Point  Aleck,  we  expect  to  hear 
of  you  some  day  as  a  big  Injun 
fighter. 

When   T.  R ,    '84,    takes   a 

notion  to  court  a  girl,  all  the 
"home-made  thunder  "in  creation 
can't  scare  him  off.  They  say  he 
is  like  "  Bull"  you  read  about  in 
the  Hoosier  Schoolmoster;  when 
he  takes  hold  he  never  lets  go — 
at  least  hardly  ever. 


The  Visiting  Committee  of  Trustees 
Appeared  since  our   last   issue 
in  full  force.     It   is    the   laudable 
custom  of  the  Board    to    appoint 


at  the  winter  session  some  of  their 
number  to  inspect  the  workings 
of  the  University,  and  report  at 
Commencement.  Never  before 
have  we  seen  so  large  a  commit- 
tee. Never  before  have  the  mem- 
bers performed  their  work  so 
thoroughly.  They  spent  Tues- 
day (the  8th),  Wednesday,  Thurs- 
day and  part  of  Friday.  Every 
recitation  room  and  laboratory 
were  visited.  Every  professor's 
work  was  examined.  They  talk- 
ed with  the  students.  They  went 
over  the  Bursar's  accounts.  They 
watched  the  students  on  the  play- 
grounds. They  did  their  work 
conscientiously — thoroughly,  and 
faithfully.  One  of  their  number, 
Rev.  A.  D.  Betts,  officiated  regu- 
larly at  morning  Prayers.  Their 
report  is  looked  forward  to  with 
much  interest.  It  is  an  open 
secret  that  they  were  greatly 
pleased  with  many  things  they 
saw.  We  must  describe  this  most 
excellent  Committeee. 

1.  The  Chairman,  A.  Haywood 
Merrit,  Esq.,  of  Chatham,  late 
Senator,  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
branch  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation— an  experienced  teacher, 
as  well  as  farmer.  He  graduated 
in  1856,  in  the  class  of  Congress- 
man Dowd,  the  late  Col.  Wm. 
Bingham,  Hon.  M.  S.  Robbins, 
Rev.  R.  G.  Barnett,  Henry  R. 
Bryan,  Esq.,  &c. 

In  alphabetical  order  come  the 
following: 
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Rev.  Alexander  D.  Betts,  of  j  the  greatest  prosperity  of  the 
the  North  Carolina  Conference,  University.  When  there  were 
now   at  Trenton,    a    graduate    in   456  students,    of  whom    178  were 


the  cla2s  of  1855,  tne  class  of 
Gen.  W.  G.  Lewis,  Solicitor,  Mont- 
gomery, &c. 

Major  Julian  S.  Carr,  of  Dur- 
ham, who  joined  the  University 
in  the   middle  of  the    great    war, 


from  beyond  our  limits. 

Col.  Paul  B.  Means,  of  Concord, 
a  graduate  of  the  class  of  1868, 
the  year  of  the  death  of  President 
Swain.  In  this  class  were  Capt. 
W.  H.  Burgwyn,    F.    H.    Barbee, 


and  as    might    be    expected    was 'Esq.,   A.  W.    Graham,    Esq.,    Dr 


called  off  for  sterner  work. 


G.  W.  Graham,    Prof.  W.  D.  Hor- 


Hon.  Charles  M.  Cooke,  of  ner,  Mr.  Eugene  Morehead,  W. 
Louisburg,  the  Speaker  of  the  S.  Pearson,  Esq.,  I.  R.  Strayhorn, 
House  of  Representatives  of  this  j  &c.     There  were  only  19    gradu- 


State.  We  are  sorry  that  the 
University  cannot  claim  so  ac- 
complished a  man.  We  learn 
that  he  graduated  at  Wake  Forest. 

Benjamin  F.  Grady,  of  Duplin, 
Superintendent  of  the  Schools  of 
his  county,  a  practical  teacher,  as 
well  as  farmer.  He  graduated  in 
1857,  in  the  class  of  Judge  A.  C. 
Avery,  Maj.  Robert  Bingham, 
Captain  John  E.  Dugger,  Maj. 
John  W.  Graham,  Thos.  N.  Hill, 
Esq.,  Attorney  General  Kenan, 
Solicitor  Norment,  Prof.  F.  S. 
Wilkinson,  &c. 

Daniel  P.  McEachern,  of  Robe- 
son county,  State  Senator,  a 
graduate  of  the  Class  of  1859, 
which  contained  93  members, 
among  whom  were  Maj.  R.  C. 
Badger,  Judge  Eure,  Major  John 
Gatling,  Prof.  T.  W.  Harris,  M. 
D.,  of  the  University,  Hon.  L.  C. 
Latham,  Maj.  W.  M.  Lynch,  Maj. 
C.  W.  McClammy,  M.  H.  Pinnix, 
Esq.,  &c.     This  was   the  year  of 


ates.  The  University  was  then 
practically  closed  and  we  find  no 
more  graduates  until  1876,  an  in- 
terval of  eight  years. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  authorities  have  made  a 
departure  in  the  management  of 
the  Normal  School  of  1884,  which 
we  think  very  wise.  They  have 
made  a  North  Carolina  teacher 
Superintendent.  He  will  be  able 
to  assist  in  the  preliminary  work 
necessary  to  the  organization  of 
the  school,  and  enabling  it  to  start 
on  its  way  promptly.  Heretofore 
nearly  all  this  labor  devolved  on 
President  Battle,  who  performed 
his  arduous  duties  in  this  regard 
without  reward  or  the  hope  of  re- 
ward, other  than  the  satisfaction 
derived  from  the  extraordinary 
success  of  the  school. 

The  great  good  accomplished 
by  the  school  is  admitted.  It  has 
introduced      better      methods    of 
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teaching.  It  has  given  an  impulse 
to  education.  It  has  ennobled  the 
teacher's  calling.  Its  influence  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
imitated  in  Virginio,  South  Caro- 
lina, Georgia,  Tennessee,  Arkan- 
sas, and  other  States,  and  has  led 
to  the  establishment  of  eight  oth- 
er similar  schools  in  North  Caro- 
lina. The  late  lamented  Dr. 
Barnas  Sears,  Superintendent  of 
the  Peabody  Fund,  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed strong  approval  of  its 
workings,  and  appropriated  an- 
nually from  $500  to  $800  to  aid 
indigent  teachers  to  avail  them- 
selves of  its  advantages.  This 
appropriation  has  been  now  with-  J 
drawn,  but  the  popularity  of  the 
school  is  such  that  the  attendance 
will  not  be  affected. 

The  choice  of  Superintendent 
has  fallen  on  a  very  accomplished 
teacher,  Prof.  J.  L.  Tomlinson, 
Principal  of  the  Graded  School  of 
Winston,  who  built  up  so  ably  the 


Wilson  Graded  School.  Prof. 
Tomlinson  has  much  experience 
as  conductor  of  Summer  Normal 
Schools  and  Teachers'  Institutes. 
The  amount  accomplished  by  him 
in  the  Wilson  Normal  School  with 
very  insufficient  means,  was  ex- 
traordinary. With  larger  means, 
and  having  just  returned  from  an 
inspection  of  the  schools  of  Bos- 
ton and  other  cities,  he  will,  we 
predict,  make  the  University  Nor- 
mal School  of  1884  the  best  ever 
had  in  the  South. 

The  session  will  open  Tuesday, 
June  17th,  and  will  continue  five 
weeks,  All  tuition  free.  The 
Raiload  Companies  will  grant  the 
usual  excursion  rates,  provided  the 
return  tickets  are  bought  from  the 
agent  of  the  station  where  the 
cars  are  taken.  The  programme, 
giving  names  of  the  instructors 
and  their  departments,  will  be 
published  in  good  time. 


WIT  AND  HUMOR. 


"Sinners  stand  on  slippery 
places,"  said  the  parson  as  his 
friend  slid  on  the  ice.  "I  see  they 
do,  but  I  can't,"  replied  the  friend. 

Our  old  friend  and  fellow  stu- 
dent, Dr.  Kluttz,  has  located  in 
our  midst  to  practice  his  profes- 
sion— medicine.  In  addition  he 
will  keep  a  first-class  grocery  and 
fruit  store.     Try  his  "  carbonated 


beverages  on  draught."  It  is  re- 
freshing. 

Leon  Kirkland  has  added  to  his 
fast  growing  stock  of  confections, 
&c,  a  fine  lot  of  hand-made 
shoes.  You  will  do  well  to  ex- 
amine them. 

Buy  your  pens  and  stationery  at 
Dr.  Harris'.  We  write  for  the 
Monthly  with  them  and  use  none 
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but  the  best.  His  Artie  Soda 
Fountain  is  always  in  tune,  and 
Mr.  King  knows  how  to  give  you 
a  delightful  draught. 

Dr.  Purefoy  &  Co.  still  keep  a 
fine  lot  of  smoking  material,  sta- 
tionery, drugs  and  the  very  best 
light-giving  oils.  Give  them  a 
trial  and  you  won't  regret  it. 

Mr.  Ward,  our  city  tailor,  can 
be  found  at  his  stand  near  the  old 
post-office.  His  terms  are  mod- 
erate and  his  work  first-class. 

Drop  in  to  see  Mr.  Ezzell  at  the 
brick  store  when  your  watch  gets 
wrong. 

At  Morehead,  next  summer, 
don't  fail  to  stop  with  R.  B.  Raney 
&  Co.  Read  their  immense  "ad" 
in  this  issue. 

If  you  wish  employment  during 
the  summer  negotiate  with  the 
Standard  Publishing  Company,  N. 
Y.,  or  McDonald  &    Co.,  of  N.  O. 

As  you  will  visit  Raleigh  before 
the  next  issue,  be  sure  you  re- 
member to  tell  those  whom  you 
patronize  that  you  noticed  their 
"  ads"  in  the  MONTHLY. 

Our  jovial  friend,  the  skillful 
dental  surgeon,  Dr.  Lynch,  will 
be  here  promptly  again  next 
Monday.  It  is  surprising  how 
his  practice  does  grow. 

Don't   fail    to    secure    a    large 
group   of  the   Faculty.     Remem- 
ber— the    Monthly  a   year   and  j 
the  group  for  $2.25. 
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HAIL!  AND  FAREWELL! 


Class-Day  Song,  by  Glee  Club,  June  3,  1884,  3  o'clock,  P.  M. 
AIR  :  "  Fairy  Moonlight." 


Bright  be  the  beams  of  this  vernal  morn, 
Far  hence  ye  clouds,  be  dark  shadows  borne  ; 
Light  are  our  hearts  while  pleasure  has  sway, 
Classmates  and  comrades  honor  our  Day  ; 
Day  that  shall  henceforth  ever  be  bright, 
Calling  up  memories  of  sweetness  and  light. 

Gaily  we  sing, 
Time's  on  the  wing  ; 
Hail  !  grove  and  dell, 
Hail  !  and  farewell  ! 

Brothers,  our  tree  will  a  symbol  prove 
Of  Faith,  of  Hope,  and  of  constant  Love ; 
Strong  it  shall  grow,  piercing  the  blue, 
Drinking  for  ages  sunlight  and  dew. 
Thus  may  our  life  grow  prosperously, 
Deep  in  our  hearts  may  its  friendships  be. 

Ring  bells,  and  sing, 
Time's  on  the  wing  ; 
Each  well-known  dell, 
Hail  !  and  Farewell  ! 
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Swiftly  will  pass  our  youth's  golden  day, 

Far  up  yon  height  lies  our  toilsome  way  ; 

Duty  will  summon,  answer  its  call, 

Courage  within  us,  and  God  over  all. 

Far  from  the  Hill,  but  loving  it  still, 

Clasp  hands  at  parting  with  peace  and  good-will. 

Then  let  us  sing, 
Time's  on  the  wing  ; 
Tree,  hill  and  dell, 
Hail  !  and  Farewell  ! 


C.  P.  S. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  CLASS  OF  EIGHTY-FOUR. 


By  S.  M.  Gattis,  on  Class-Day. 


Mr.  President, 

Fellotv-Classmates  and  Ladies : 
The  summer  of  1880  was  a  time 
of  great  expectations  to  many  of 
the  class  of  1884.  We  had  com- 
pleted our  course  of  study  at  the 
preparatory  schools,  and  were 
looking  forward  with  no  little 
pride  to  the  day  on  which  we 
should  enter  the  great  University 
of  North  Carolina.  I  venture  the 
assertion  that  at  no  time,  before 
or  since,  have  the  members  of 
the  Class  of  '84  felt  their  import- 
ance any  more  than  during  that 
summer.  The  boy  who  intended 
to  enter  the  University  in  the  fall 
began  to  feel  dignified,  to  talk  to 
his  companions  about  the  great 
event  that  was  going  to  happen, 
and  to  disclose  his  hopes  and 
ambitions  to  his  bosom  friends. 
He  had  heard  that  some  of  the 


new  students  were  "  freshed"  at 
Chapel  Hill,  but  the  idea  never 
entered  his  mind  that  he  would 
be  the  object  of  a  Sophomore's 
wit.  He  scouted  the  very  idea. 
It  was  impossible  that  the  stu- 
dents of  the  University  or  any 
place  would  have  the  audacity  to 
make  a  young  gentleman  of  his 
talents  and  ability  "grin'  or 
"  trot"  for  the  amusement  of  a 
crowd. 

His  teacher  had  told  him  that 
he  could  lead  his  class  with  ease 
if  he  would  only  apply  himself, 
and  he  was  determined  to  do  this. 
He  saw  directly  in  front  of  him 
a  dazzling  future.  He  imagined 
that  he  would  receive  every  medal 
that  was  given  in  the  class,  while 
in  the  distance  the  honor  of  vale- 
dictorian loomed  up  in  all  its 
glory.     After  having  bid  adieu  to 
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all  at  home,  he  at  last  started  for 
Chapel  Hill  with  a  bosom  stirred 
by  conflicting  emotions.  But  one 
thing  may  be  noticed,  he  was 
gradually  losing  his  exalted  opin- 
ion of  himself  and  occasionally 
he  would  think  that  it  might  be 
possible  that  he  would  be  "  fresh- 
ed" just  a  little.  The  nearer 
Chapel  Hill  he  came  the  lower 
his  spirits  fell.  After  a  while 
he  began  to  think  it  proba- 
ble that  he  would  have  to  undergo 
a  little  unpleasant  treatment  at 
the  Hill,  and  by  the  time  he  ar- 
rived here  and  was  greeted  with 
that  prolonged  and  indescribable 
yell  that  has  greeted  the  new 
student  at  the  University  for  near- 
ly a  century,  he  began  to  think 
that  any  thing  was  possible  and 
instead  of  feeling  dignified  and 
important,  as  the  hack  rolled  into 
the  Campus  or  up  to  the  Hotel 
and  was  surrounded  by  about  25 
boys,  every  one  yelling  "  Fresh" 
at  the  top  of  his  voice,  he  wished 
that  the  earth  would  open  and 
swallow  him  up.  That  night  he 
was  visited  by  the  "  Sophs"  in 
force  and  tendered  a  hearty  wel- 
come to  the  Hill.  Question  after 
after  question  was  asked  him,  and 
his  answer  was  always  the  occa- 
sion of  a  groan  or  laughter.  After 
a  few  minutes  some  one  would 
suggest  a  speech.  This  idea  was 
received  with  vociferous  applause 
and  while  some  one  held  the 
lamp    the    terrified     youth    was 


hoisted  upon  a  table,  silence  com- 
manded, and  the  word  given  to 
proceed  with  his  speech.  Those 
who  are  now  so  glad  to  get  an  op- 
portunity on  Thursday  to  display 
their  oratorical  talents,  were 
not  then  so  desirous  of  making 
such  a  display.  Nothing  but 
a  speech  would  pacify  his  visitors, 
and  after  a  few  unavailable  efforts 
to  get  off  without  speaking  he 
concluded  that  it  was  best  to 
speak,  and  so  preceeded.  Cheer 
after  cheer  would  follow  every 
sentence,  and  when  he  had  finish- 
ed the  visitors  would  take  an 
affectionate  good  night,  wishing 
the  terrified  member  of  the  class 
of '84  pleasantdreams,  and  promis- 
ing to  black  him  if  he  did  not 
deport  himself  as  became  a  fresh- 
man. 

Thursday,  the  26th  of  August, 
1880,  is  a  day  that  will  long  be 
remembered  by  many  of  the  class 
of  '84.  It  was  on  that  day  that 
our  connection  with  the  Univer- 
sity began.  A  hasty  review  of 
the  principal  events  of  that  day 
may  not  be  uninteresting.  When 
the  College  bell  began  to  ring  for 
prayers  the  fresh  with  trembling 
knee  and  palpitating  heart  started 
to  the  Chapel.  The  back  seats 
were  already  filled  by  the  Sophs 
who,  as  each  new  student  entered, 
greeted  him  with  prolonged  jeers, 
cheers  and  hisses.  After  prayer 
by  Dr.  Mangum,  President  Battle, 
with  a  broad  smile  on  his  face  rose 
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and  rapped  his  dog-headed  cane 
upon  the  floor  while,  the  old  boys 
cheered  and  the  members  of  the 
class  of '84 looked  on  with  mingled 
feelings  of  wonder  and  terror. 
He  began  by  stating  that  he  was 
glad  to  see  so  many  present  both 
old  and  new,  and  gave  the  fresh 
a  hearty  welcome,  hoped  the  old 
students  would  treat  them  well 
and  invited  them  all  to  visit  him 
in  his  office  sometime  during  the 
morning  where  he  hoped  to  be- 
come personally  acquainted  with 
each  new  student.  He  took  occa- 
sion to  throw  in  a  pleasant  joke 
which  brought  down  the  house 
and  somewhat  reassured  the  fresh. 
Anouncements  of  examinations 
were  then  made  by  the  different 
Professors,  and  all  sallied  forth — 
the  old  boys  to  shake  hands  and 
talk  of  a  their  vacation — and  the 
members  of  the  class  of  '84  to  be 
laughed  at,  whistled  at,  and  jeered 
by  the  heartless  Soph  on  all  occa- 
sions. But  the  Juniors  and  Seniors 
were  very  friendly  and  soon  made 
the  freshmen  feel  at  home. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  give 
a  description  of  the  other  inci- 
dents of  this  memorable  day — the 
different  entrance  examinations 
and  other  things,  but  time  for- 
bids. 

The  fresh  treat  was  an  occasion 
that  tested  the  running  ability  of 
some  of  the  new  students  in  the 
fall  of  1880.  Several  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  class,  and  among  that 


number  the  historian  made  it  con- 
venient to  be  absent  from  the  Hill 
that  afternoon,  so  that  what  he 
has  to  say  about  that  day  is  only 
what  has  been  reported  to  him  by 
others.  It  is  said  that  when  the 
order  was  given  to  walk  up  and 
eat,  that  two  of  the  class  who  had 
been  cadets  at  a  military  school, 
the  member  from  Edenton  and  the 
member  from  S.  C,  marched  up, 
each  seized  a  half  of  a  watermelon 
and  stepped  back  to  eat  in  quiet. 
Soon  the  rinds  begin  to  fly  in 
every  direction,  but  still  our  mili- 
tary heroes  stood  their  ground, 
while  others  were  retreating  in 
hot  haste.  The  rinds  began  to  fly 
thicker  and  thicker  and  freshmen 
became  scarcer  and  scarcer  until 
there  were  none  left  but  our  mili- 
tary boys  who  were  waiting  for 
the  command  to  retreat.  But 
when  one  of  them  saw  the  large 
half  of  a  watermelon  levelled  at 
his  head  by  the  unerring  hand  of 
"  Souser"  he  waited  no  longer 
but  retreated  at  a  double  quick 
and  his  example  was  followed  by 
the  other.  Where  they  stopped 
is  not  known  until  this  day.    ■ 

Our  first  examination  after  the 
entrance  examinations  was  an  in- 
termediate on  Latin.  The  class 
distinguished  itself  at  once.  Out 
of  a  class  of  about  40  only  one  re- 
ceived 70. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1 88 1,  there  were  several  additions 
to  the  class,  among  them  Bryan, 
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Miller,  Gordon  Battle,  Roberts 
and  Love. 

The  examinations  for  the  first 
collegiate  year  were  passed  very 
creditably  and  it  became  evident 
that  the  class  of  '84  had  some 
men  who  were  far  above  medium, 
although  several  were  conditioned 
on  Latin  composition,  some  had 
fallen  on  history,  and  a  few  had 
been  unfortunate  on  Algebra. 

Our  Sophomore  year  opened 
with  bright  prospects.  We  had 
already  passed  one  mile-post  in  our 
collegiate  journey  and  were  now 
prepared  to  welcome  the  fresh. 
This  year  there  were  several  ad- 
ditions to  the  class  :  Dortch, 
Hawes,  Borden,  Pollock  and  War- 
lick.  As  to  the  manner  in  which 
we  treated  the  new  students,  I 
may  state  that,  although  trotting 
had  been  practiced  by  other  class- 
es, it  was  the  class  of  '84  that  re- 
duced it  to  a  science.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  class  did  very  well  on 
their  examinations  this  year  but 
of  course  some  were  felled  by  that 
almost  invinciable  giant,  the  Soph- 
omore's terror — Conic  Sections. 
The  Prof,  of  Latin  complimented 
the  class  very  highly  at  our  last 
recitation  under  him  this  year  and 
said  that,  as  a  class,  it  was  the 
best  he  had  ever  had  under  him. 
(No  one  need  state  that  he  is  in 
Europe  at  present.)  The  Junior 
year  was  not  marked  by  any  very 
notable  events.  By  this  time  the 
class  could  boast  several  trained 


society  politicians,  and  the  con- 
sequence was  there  was  a  falling 
off  in  the  grade  of  scholarship. 
Logic  was  the  great  stumbling 
block  this  year  and  several  were 
unfortunate. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
year  the  class  numbered  twenty 
but  has  now  dwindled  to  fifteen. 
There  has  been  one  addition  to 
the  class  this  year,  Mr.  Monroe. 
The  events  of  the  year  are  so  fresh 
in  your  minds  that  I  pass  them 
over  by  saying  that  Mental  Science 
caused  the  class  a  little  trouble 
last  Christmas. 

It  will  probably  be  interesting 
to  give  a  few  statistics  about  the 
class.  Of  its  15  members,  two 
expect  to  be  chemists  ;  1  a  mer- 
chant ;  3  teachers  ;  4  lawyers  ; 
4  have  not  decided,  and  I,  Hamer, 
is  preparing  for  the  ministry. 

In  the  class  there  are  2  Presby- 
terians, 2  Baptists,  3  Episcopali- 
ans, 7  Methodists,  and  one  Dis- 
ciple. 

The  baby  of  the  class  is  the 
member  from  Goldsboro.  His 
boyish  actions  must  be  excused 
upon  this  ground.  The  little  fel- 
low has  a  very  gentle  disposition 
although  like  all  other  little  boys 
he  is  sometimes  cross.  He  is  only 
twenty. 

The  father  of  the  class  is  none 
other  than  the  member  from  Kings 
Mountain.  The  old  gentleman  is 
now  bending  under  the  weight  of 
years  that  he  carries,  and  his  bald 
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head  and  snowy  beard  tell  the 
story  of  the  many  long  years  and 
sleepless  nights  he  has  spent  at  his 
favorite  study — Mathematics.  But 
he  is  only  23. 

Of  the  15  members,  15  are  dem- 
ocrats :  6  favor  Tilden  for  Presi- 
dent, 6  are  for  Bayard,  I  for  Jeff. 
Davis,  and  2  for  Zeb.  Vance.  All 
are  in  favor  of  a  "  tarifffor  revenue 
only." 

In  regard  to  those  members  of 
the  class  who  have  left  before 
graduating  it  may  interest  you  to 
hear  a  few  words. 

W.  L.  Hairston  was  the  first  to 
desert  us.  After  trying  several 
professions  and  not  having  suc- 
ceeded very  well,  he  at  last  went 
in  the  business  of  goose  farming. 
When  last  heard  from  the  busi- 
ness was  not  thriving  very  well  as 
the  geese  could  not  get  enough 
H20. 

Leon  Kirkland  is  at  the  Chapel 
Hill  post  office.  He  has  already 
taken  a  companion  for  life.  He 
is  the  happiest  man  in  Orange 
county  for  he  has  a  fine  boy  two 
months  old. 

Henry  J.  Fite  is  a  Richmond 
drummer.  He  wears  a  silk  hat, 
sharp-toed  shoes,  walks  with  a 
dude  cane,  and  wears  spectacles. 
In  short  he  is  a  perfect  dude. 

W.  A.  Burwell  is  teaching  school 
at  Manson,  Vance  co.,  and  is  do- 
ing well. 

Sam.  Nevill  is  teaching  in  West 
Tennessee.     At   present   Sam.   is 


not  enjoying  good  health.  He 
had  an  attack  of  chills  and 
fever,  and  is  very  thin.  But  his 
nose  is  as  prominent  as  ever  and 
if  there  is  any  truth  in  a  pair  of 
standard  pork  scales,  notwith- 
standing his  exceeding  great  lean  - 
ness,  he  still  balances  250  lbs. 

J.  U.  Newman,  better  known  as 
Dr.  Tanner,  is  teaching  at  the 
Suffolk  Collegiate  Institute,  and 
has  a  very  large  school.  He  has 
abandoned  the  ministry  and  in  a 
few  weeks  will  wed  at  the  altar 
one  of  Virginia's  loveliest  daugh- 
ters. 

W.  L.  Hume,  the  sand-lapper, 
is  on  the  engineering  corps  of  the 
Spartanburg  and  Asheville  R.  R. 
He  is  still  very  loquacious  and  oc- 
casionally addresses  an  assembly 
ot  his  mountain  friends  and  quotes 
Webster  and  talks  of  "  pat-riots  " 
and  "  fan-atics." 

Harry  J.  Overman  is  teaching 
at  the  Salisbury  Graded  School. 
Harry  is  in  love  with  his  work  and 
will  no  doubt  become  one  of  North 
Carolina's  great  educators.  From 
some  cause  however,  whether 
from  his  natural  dudish  propensi- 
ties or  in  imitation  of  his  principal, 
Prof.  Weatherly,  he  has  acquired 
the  habit  of  wearing  spectacles. 
In  the  name  of  the  present  mem- 
bers of  the  class  I  advise  him  to 
lay  them  aside  for  a  few  years  at 
least. 

James  P.  Kerr  is  farming  in 
Alamance.     He  bids  fair  to  make 
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a  successful  farmer  and  is   still  a 
great  admirer  of  the  ladies. 

George  A.  Mebane  is  studying 
medicine  in  his  father's  office  at 
Mebanesville.  Buck  has  carried 
into  the  study  of  his  chosen  pro- 
fession all  the  energy,  push,  pluck 
and  goaheadativeness  which  he 
exhibited  while  at  the  University. 

W.  T.  Dortch,  Jr.,  after  studying 
law  at  the  University  of  Virginia, 
and  in  his  father's  office  at  Golds- 
boro,  has  once  more  returned  to 
Chapel  Hill,  and  is  now  studying 
under  Prof.  Manning.  Every  af- 
ternoon Dortch  and  "  Drake"  may 
be  seen  taking  a  pleasant  stroll 
towards  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  village. 

C.  H.  McDowell  has  taken  a 
course  at  the  Baltimore  school  of 
Dental  Surgery  and  is  now  pre- 
pared to  draw  teeth  and  squalls 
from  the  people  of  the  Land  of 
the  Sky,  at  25  cents  a  jerk. 

C.  T.  Alexander,  after  being 
the  swell  dude  of  the  class  for 
nearly  four  years,  allowed  himself 
to  be  allured  by  the  humming  of 
the  military  bee  and  is  now  pre- 
paring to  enter  West  Point  Mili- 
tary Academy. 

W.  D.  Mclver,  the  peddler,  is 
teaching  in  Camden  county.  He 
makes  a  very  good  teacher  in 
some  respects,  but  his  "  peddling," 
propensities  are  so  great  that  he 
is  always  keeping  such  a  racket 
that  the    children    cannot   study. 


A  few  weeks  ago  he  shot  off  one 
of  his  toes  with  a  rifle  while  trying 
to  see  how  near  he  could  come  to 
it  without  hitting  it.  Were  I  a 
prophet,  I  would  predict  that  "the 
peddler'"  would  make  some  famous 
discovery  or  invention,  if  he  does 
not  cut  his  throat  in  trying  to  find 
out  how  fast  the  blood  runs  out, 
or  some  other  equally  sane  per- 
formance. 

Such,  fellow-classmates,  is  a 
rapid  review  of  the  history  of  the 
Class  of  1884.  A  class  of  fifty- 
two  members  has  dwindled  to 
fifteen.  Some  were  vanquished 
by  Greek  or  Latin,  others  were  un- 
fortunate in  Mathematics;  Chem- 
istry and  Logic  caused  some  to 
halt,  while  others  have  been  forced 
to  leave  us  on  account  of  other 
unavoidable  reasons.  The  his- 
tory of  our  college  life  should  be 
a  lamp  to  guide  our  feet  in  the 
future.  We  have  seen  where  we 
have  made  mistakes;  we  have 
seen  the  mistakes  of  others  and 
should  remember  them  in  the 
future.  We  have  fought  the  bat- 
tle of  a  college  life  and  will  soon 
come  out  conquerors  in  the  fight. 
Whatever  success  we  have  achiev- 
ed must  be  attributed  to  long 
and  persistent  efforts,  and  such 
will  be  the  case  in  the  future. 
Then,  fellow-classmates,  let  each 
one  of  us  learn  a  lesson  from  the 
events  of  our  college  life  that  will 
be  beneficial  to  him  in  whatever 
profession  he  may  follow.  Then 
in  thewords  of  the  poetLongfellow, 

"  Let  us  then  be  up  and  doing, 
With  a  heart  for  any  fate  ; 
Still  achieving,  still  pursuing, 
Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait." 
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PROPHECY  OF  CLASS  '84. 


Delivered  on  Class-Day  by  W.  G.  Randall. 


We  read  in  the  prophet  Ezekiel, 
of  an  ancient  king  of  Babylon, 
that  as  he  stood  at  the  parting  of 
the  way,  he  sought  the  aid  of 
divination  ;  and  so  now,  brother- 
classmates,  as  we  stand  at  the 
parting  of  our  way,  you  have  asked 
me  to  seek  the  aid  of  divination 
and  to  unveil  for  each  of  you  the 
secrets  of  that  future  which  awaits 
us. 

You  no  doubt  would  have  me 
picture  to  you  a  fairy  land,  such 
as  the  poet  has  described  : 

"  A  pleasing  land  of  drowsy  head  it  was, 

Of  dreams  that  wave  before  ihe  half-shut  eye; 

And  gay  castles  in  the  clouds  that  pass 
Forever  flushing  round  a  summer  sky." 

But  my  prophecy  has  no  such 
fantastic  images, nor  bright  dream, 
but  it  is  a  matter-of-fact-state- 
ment of  the  goal  finally  attained 
by  you  all. 

My  respect  for  age  compels  me 
to  begin  with  the  grandfather  of 
the  class.  The  fear  lest  this  ven- 
erable gentleman  might  die  of  old 
age  before  having  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  hearing  his  prophecy,  would 
also  compel  me  to  consider  his 
name  first. 

JAMES  LEE  LOVE. 
He  will  settle  down  in  Chapel 
Hill,  teach  and  finally  study  law, 
but  will  be  unable  to  get  his 
license,  as  he  will  fall  three  times 
— the  last  time  will  break  his 
neck.     Here  is  his  epitaph  : 


Sacred  to  the  memory  of  James 
Lee  Love,  who  fought  the  battle 
of  King's  Mountain,  took  a  col- 
lege course  in  his  old  age,  married 
June  '85,  was  Prep.  Prof,  in  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  &c.r 
&c,  &c. 

BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  WHITE. 
He  will  be  an  Epicurian  philoso- 
pher, and  spend  the  greater  part 
of  his  time  eating,  drinking,  call- 
ing on  the  ladies  and  teaching  his 
philosophy.  He  will  never  marry 
as  provisions  will  always  be  too 
scarce  in  his  locality.  He  will 
emigrate  to  Cuba  where  he  will 
soon  cause  a  famine.  He  will 
finally  settle  in  Chicago  where  he 
will  make  a  fortune  by  speculating 
in  wheat  futures,  from  his  being 
able  to  raise  or  lower  the  price  of 
grain  at  his  pleasure. 

JAMES  DANIEL  MILLER. 
He  will  become  a  great  druggist. 
Of  course  he  will  make  some  few 
mistakes  in  filling  prescriptions, 
but  they  will  be  very  insignificant, 
such  as  selling  arsenic  for  bi-car- 
bonatc  of  soda.  He  will  cause 
the  death  of  only  fifty  or  sixty 
persons  in  this  way,  and  he  will 
get  to  such  perfection  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  medicine  that  he  will  cure 
more  people  than  he  will  kill.  He 
will  afterwards  become  an  Episco- 
palian minister. 
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EDWARD  DANIEL  MONROE 
Will, after  teaching  awhile, go  into 
civil  engineering.  Hewillrunthe 
Chapel  Hill  railroad  on  through 
to  Jonesboro,  build  a  suspension 
bridge  over  Deep  River, and  build 
a  canal  from  Raleigh  to  Asheville. 
He  will  gain  his  greatest  reputa- 
tion as  a  ghost. 

JESSE  BOWDEN  HAWES 
Will  notsucceed  very  well  in  Law, 
as  the  jury  will  always  be  puzzling 
their  brains  trying  to  find  out  the 
difference  between  his  legs  and  a 
pair  of  pot-hooks.  Consequently 
the  effect  of  his  speeches  will  be 
lost.  His  wife  will  wear  number 
elevens,  so  they  will  take  it  turn 
about  wearing  the  new  shoes.  He 
will  naturally  drift  into  politics. 

Many  shall  be  the  days 

This  lawyer  man 

Will  encumber  the  land. 
But  he  also,  death  shall  meet  ; 
And  at  the   foot  of  his  grave, 

His  neighbors  all, 

A  monument  tall, 
Will  erect  to  cover  his  feet. 

SAMUEL  BRYANT  TURRENTINE 
Will  be  a  drunkard  and  general 
loafer;  he  will  teach  dancing  les- 
sons and  keep  a  grogshop,  being 
himself  his  best  customer.  He 
will  marry  and  raise  14  children, 
all  girls.  At  last  he  will  reform 
and  go  as  a  missionary  to  the 
heathen. 

LEE  MARTIN  WARLICK 
Will  teach, then  open  a  Law  office 
in  jug-town,  but  will  gain  a  great- 
er reputation  by  making  fourth-of- 
July  orations  and  addresses  before 
female  schools  than  at  his  profes- 


sion. He  will  marry  an  old  maid 
who  will, metaphorically  speaking, 
wear  the  breeches.  He  will  be- 
come old  in  the  service  of  his 
country,  for  he  will  commence 
with  the  office  of  constable  and 
climb  steadily  until  he  reaches 
the  dignity  of  Mayor  of  the  afore- 
said jug-town. 

ANDREW   JACKSON    HARRIS 

Will  follow  playing  croquet,  and 
practice  law  during  his  leisure 
moments.  His  fame  will  spread 
over  the  whole  of  his  township. 
His  name  will  even  be  occasional- 
ly seen  in  the  county  newspaper. 
When  he  dies  his  friends  will  write 
his  epitaph  as  follows  : 

Beneath  this  green  sod  lies  Ajack, 

"lis  ten  to  one  he'll  ne'er  come  back  ; 

Tread  lightly  o'er  this  great  wonder, 

For  if  he  opens  his  mouth  you're  gone,  by  thunder  ! 

MISSOURI   ROBERT    HAMER. 

Stately,  grand,  and  debonair 
Spider  legs  and  milk  white  hair. 

He  will  marry  and  settle  down 
on  a  farm  soon  after  leaving  col- 
lege, and  lead  a  very  quiet  life, en- 
joying himself  among  his  tow- 
headed  chaps,  until  the  time  that 
he  will  be  suddenly  brought  into 
prominence  by  coming  out  and 
leading  the  South  Carolina  seced- 
ers  of  1932,  and  his  soldiers  will 
afterwards  "  declare 

That  the  gleam  of  his  '  old  white  head  '  afar, 
Like  the  crested  plume  or  the  brave  Navarre/' 
Served  as  "  their  oriflamme  of  war." 

After  the  war  the  "  chieftain  "  will 
return  to   his  farm  where  he  will 
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die  before  his  locks  turn  grey. 
Thus  endeth  the  "  chief." 
JULIAN  WOOD 
Will  gain  an  extensive  reputation 
in  the  forum.  Will  advocate  only 
in  divorce  suits,  always  taking  the 
female  side  of  the  question.  His 
motto  will  be  "N.  Carolenians  for 
N.  Cariolienesses."  He  will  finally 
become  disgusted  and  inaugurate 
a  "Woman's  Rights  Insurrection.". 
Will  be  taken  captive  and  hung 
with  the  apron  strings  of  his  ac- 
complices. His  nose  will  be 
known  in  history  as  the  second 
bridge  of  size. 

SAMUEL  MALLETT  GATTIS. 

His  jocundity  and  profundity 
will  only  be  equaled  by  his  ro- 
tundity. His  vote  will  carry  more 
weight  with  it  than  any  other 
member  of  the  90-1  ith  Con- 
gress. He  will  ultimately  solve 
the  Mormon  Problem  by  marrying 
all  the  Mormon  women  and  carry- 
ing them  to  Mexico  and  setting 
up  a  millinery  establishment. 

He  will  cause  old  Santa  Claus  to 
go  into  Bankruptcy,  and  establish 
a  patriarchal  system  of  govern- 
ment that  will  cause  the  ghost  of 
Abraham  to  turn  green  with  envy. 

THOMAS  RICHARD  ROUSE 
Will  be  a  detective  renowned  for 
deeds  of  daring.  He  will  become 
famous  by  writing  a  novel  with 
the  title  "  Bonny  Kate  the  Lovely 
Lass,"  in  which  he  recites  his 
blood    curdling    adventures    and 


hair  breadth  escapes.  His  mus- 
tache will  grow  enormously  large, 
so  much  so  that  he  will  have  to 
get  a  partner  to  help  him  carry 
it.  He  will  take  the  prize  for  the 
handsomest  man  at  every  fair. 

JAMES  COLE  ROBERTS 
Will  fall  in  love  with  another  fel- 
low's girl.  Will  get  "  kicked"  27 
times,  but  will  hold  on  like  grim 
death  till  he  finally  takes  "  mu- 
liaomania."  Will  then  imagine 
himself  a  fair  maid.  Will  attire 
himself  in  female  garments,  part 
his  hair  in  the  middle — go  west, 
join  the  Appache  nation  and 
spend  his  days  in  fighting  the 
Pale  faces.  His  name  will  go 
down  in  history  as  the  "  Indian 
Maid  of  Orleans." 

JOHN  LEMUEL  BORDEN 
Will  spend  his  days  in  the  field  of 
Chemistry.  Will  discover  the 
Elixir  of  Life,  and  outlive  ten 
generations  of  Mothers-in-law. 
In  his  old  age  will  edit  a  Scientific 
Journal,  titled  "The  Husband's 
Friend,  or  How  to  Manage  a 
Mother-in-Law."  Will  become 
wealthy  thereby,  and  be  more 
noted  for  his  dollars  than  his 
sense. 

I  will  refrain  from  unveiling  the 
futures  of  those  who  were  once 
classmates  but  turned  aside  into 
more  pleasant  and  easy  paths,  or 
\\li«>  have  grown  faint  and  fell  be- 
side the  way. 

Classmates,  my  prophecy  is  end- 
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ed.    I  desire,  in  closing,  to  quote  a 
few  lines  from  Bryant. 

Oh  silvery  streamlet  of  the  fields, 

That  flowest  full  and  free  ! 
For  thee  the  rains  of  spring  return, 

The  summer  dewsy^r  thee  ; 
And  when  thy  latest  blossoms  die 

In  autumn's  chilly  showers, 


The  winter  fountains  gush  for  thee, 
Till  May  brings  back  the  flowers. 

Oh  Stream  of  Life  !  the  violet  springs 

But  once  beside  thy  bed  ; 
But  one  brief  summer,  on  thy  path, 

The  dews  of  Heaven  are  shed. 
Thy  parent<fountains  shrink  away, 

And  close  their  crystal  veins, 
And  where  thy  glittering  current  Jloiued 

The  dust  alone  remains. 


THE  RISING  SOPHOMORE. 


As  the  Spring  buds  put  forth, 
this  specimen  of  the  genus  Jwmo 
(we  would  say  genus  puer  were 
we  a  trained  pugilist  and  able  to 
defend  ourself)  begins  to  come 
prominently  to  the  front.  He  is 
not  by  any  means  a  phenomenon, 
but  has  come  through  a  regular 
process  of  evolution.  Every  year 
about  the  first  of  May  we  see  the 
same  order  of  things.  The  Soph- 
omore is  nearly  ready  to  be  evolv- 
ed from  the  Freshman.  The  egg- 
shells begin  to  drop  off  little  by 
little,  and  the  young  chick  stalks 
forth  unabashed. 

He  may  be  met  most  anywhere 
— in  the  Chapel,  at  church,  on 
the  play-ground,  or  at  the  post- 
office.  You  will  rarely  fail  to  spot 
him  at  either  of  these  places — or 
anywhere  else,  in  fact — for  he  al- 
ways has  certain  marks  by  which 
he  can  be  promptly  identified.  If 
you  will  notice  his  upper  lip  close- 
ly, you  will  probably  find  (if  your 
eyesight  be  good)  that  he  is  trying 
to  sprout  what  he  hopes  will  some 
day  prove  to  be  a  mustache.  This 
he    cultivates     with 


a   diligence, 


which,  if  applied  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  his  mind,  would  work 
wonders.  But,  whatever  else  is 
neglected,  this  must  be  cared  for. 
He  has  looked  with  admiration  on 
the  portraits  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
and  Captain  John  Smith,  and  of 
other  gallants  of  those  fine  old 
times,  and  admired  their  sweeping 
mustaches.  He  dreams  that  if  he 
goes  home  after  Commencement 
with  a  dainty  little  mustache — 
why,  the  girls  will  just  simply 
go  crazy  over  him.  They  will  think 
that  he  is  just  too  nice  for  anything, 
and  oh  that  cute  mustache  !  He 
will  get  ahead  of  all  the  home 
boys  and  be  the  brave  of  the  vaca- 
tion. Thus  he  dreams,  while 
poring  over  his  head,  dry  lessons 
these  balmy  spring  mornings,  and 
wishes  for  the  days  to  fly  by. 

Then  there  is  the  way  he  brushes 
his  hair.  After  the  middle  of  the 
session,  the  parting  leaves  the 
side  of  his  head  and  gradually 
approaches  the  middle.  The  ra- 
pidity with  which  it  goes  from 
side  to  middle  indicates  the  rate 
at  which  his  brain  expands.     Then 
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there  are  the  tight  pants,  the  four- 
button  cutaway,  and  the  double- 
breasted  watch-chain  he  hopes  to 
have  at  the  beginning  of  next 
session.  It  is  also  very  interest- 
ing, as  well  as  highly  edifying,  to 
listen  to  his  talk.  He  prattles 
away  so  innocently  and  at  the 
same  time  so  wisely.  He  has  put 
aside  all  his  freshness,  and  talks 
like  a  person  who  has  seen  the 
world,  and  has  weighed  carefully 
mens  thoughts  and  actions.  He 
knows  all  about  the  professors, 
oh,  yes  !  He  will  tell  you  that 
"  Old  So-and-so"  is  a  sort  of  an 
old  fogy,  and  that  "  Old  Thus-and 
Thus"  is  not  fit  for  so  important 
a  place.  Of  course  his  .opinions 
about  their  relative  abilities  and 
disabilities  fix  things  unalterably. 
If  pressed,  he  could  probably  give 
the  President  some  advice  in  re- 
gard to  the  management  of  the 
University.  But  ordinarily  he 
would  not  do  this.  Oh,  no;  he  is 
too  modest. 

In  the  Society  hall,  too,  the 
"cheek"  of  the  aforesaid  R.S.  shows 
itself  to  advantage.  He  almost 
splits  his  lungs  calling  for  the 
"previous  question."  He  discusses 
every  motion  that  comes  up,  giv- 
ing his  opinion  as  to  its  merits 
and  demerits.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  add  that  the  Society  never 
dares  go  contrary  to  his  opinion. 
1  [e  also  never  refuses  to  sign  mo- 
tions and  make  nominations 
whenever  it  is  necessary  for  such 


work  to  be  done.  But  if  there  is 
any  one  thing  that  he  is  thorough- 
ly competent  to  criticise,  it  is  the 
management  and  make-up  of  the 
MONTHLY.  This  he  does  to  per- 
fection. He  objects  to  the  solid 
matter  in  the  literary  department, 
but  wants  something  light  and 
airy  to  please  his  aesthetic  taste. 
He  is  a  strong  advocate  of  "sweet- 
ness and  light." 

College  politics  is  another  sub- 
ject in  which  he  takes  great  de- 
light. If  you  merely  hint  at  this 
subject  while  out  on  an  evening 
stroll,  he  will  at  once  look  digni- 
fied and  wise.  Every  word  falls 
as  if  it  were  the  utterance  of  an 
oracle.  When  talking  of  the  out- 
look for  next  year,  he  shakes  his 
head  knowingly,  and  predicts  that 
there  will  be  splits  in  the  parties, 
that  "  dark  horses"  will  be  brought 
forward,  and  that  the  fellow  who 
expects  to  get  an  office  had  better 
keep  his  eyes  wide  open.  He 
nearly  always  belongs  to  the  party 
in  power — or  the  one  he  expects 
will  be  in  power  next  year — for 
he  will  be  a  candidate,  of  course. 
Who  ever  heard  of  a  R.  S.  that 
wasn't?  If  any  one  should  be  so 
fortunate  as  to  discover  one  who 
is  not  a  candidate,  he  will  certainly 
confer  a  favor  on  science  by  catch- 
ing the  aforesaid  animal,  and  hand- 
ing him  over  to  Prof.  Holmes  to 
be  preserved  in  alcohol  for  the 
museum. 

But  we  must  not  be  too  severe 
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in  our  criticism.  The  Rising 
Sophomore  is  not  an  unmixed 
evil.  He  can  vote,  and  always 
has  a  cigarette  when  that  article 
is  needed.  Moreover,  he  is  a 
clever,  sociable  kind    of  a  fellow. 


But  his  manners,  his  brass,  his 
egotism,  his  sociability, — all  com- 
bine to  make  him  an  interesting 
subject  for  study. 

Tax. 


FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  GLASGOW. 


K.    E.   Y. 


We  have  all  heard  and  read  of 
the  wonders  of  the  deep,  but  on 
an  ocean  voyage  such  as  I  ex- 
perienced, one  who  expects  to 
meet  with  them  is  doomed  to  be 
sadly  disappointed.  For  us,  at 
least,  the  "  wonders"  were  evi- 
dently little  inclined  to  show 
themselves  to  our  longing  vision. 
To  me,  nothing  could  grow  more 
monotonous  than  a  long  ocean 
voyage.  "Living  and  moving  and 
having  your  being"  day  after  day 
in  a  floating  house  soon  loses  the 
charm  of  novelty.  When  you 
long  to  take  a  little  turn  "out  of 
doors,"  alas,  there  is  nothing  there 
but  a  waste  of  water  on  every 
side.  I  grew  to  long,  like  a  thirsty 
man  longs  for  water,  for  just  one 
grateful  glimpse  of  land.  The 
catalogue  of  "  wonders"  that  I 
saw  comprised  the  sea  itself,  ever 
heaving  and  rocking,  in  its  wide 
expanse  of  brine,  an  occasional 
sail,  a  little  phosphorescence  in 
our  wake  at  night,  a  shark  or  two, 


that  was   said  to  be  a  whale,  and 
a  few  gulls. 

The  second  Tuesday  night  of 
our  voyage  was  wet  and  dark  and 
gloomy.  Yet,  despite  the  fact 
that  at  eleven  o'clock  P.  M.,  the 
lights  were  always  promptly  put 
out,  at  that  hour  to-night  all  of 
the  passengers  who  had  not  re- 
tired might  be  seen  gathered  in 
knots  here  and  there  on  the  slip- 
pery deck  and  under  the  dripping 
shrouds,  peering  wistfully  and 
joyfully  out  over  the  water  into 
the  darkness.  Perhaps  you  may 
surmise  what  was  the  welcome 
attraction  that  so  fixed  their  eager 
gaze,  and  made  them  so  forgetful 
of  wind  and  weather.  It  was  a 
joyful  gleam  of  light  across  the 
black  water  on  the  starboard  side, 
of  light  not  from  another  vessel 
but  from  land,  from  the  coast  of 
Ireland  !  The  sensation  of  pleas- 
ure, the  thrill  that  this  solitary 
gleam  of  light  sent  through  every 
one  present   can    be   appreciated 
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only  by  those  who  have  been  ten 
days  at  sea. 

Of  course  on  Wednesday  morn- 
ing all  were  up  and  on  deck  bright 
and  early  in  a  genial  sun-light  to 
view  the  beautiful  scenery  furnish- 
ed by  that  coast  of  Ireland  along 
which  we  skirted.  Sometimes 
sloping  gently  from  the  sea  and, 
like  a  variegated  carpet,  of  velvet 
covered  with  patches  of  green 
and  yellovv  and  dark  and  lilac, 
sometimes  rising  abruptly  in  bold 
and  rocky  blufis  sheer  from  the 
water's  edge,  the  Emerald  Isle 
lay  before  us  !  Truly  was  it  de- 
serving of  the  name,  as  it  extend- 
ed before  our  gaze  green  and 
fresh  and  smiling  in  the  morning's 
sun,  its  gentle  slopes  dotted  here 
and  there  with  many  a  seeming 
happy  home.  Yet  we  could  not 
but  reflect  how  much  discontent 
and  deeds  of  blood  and  darkness 
were  cradled  and  nurtured  there, 
and  too,  doubtless,  how  much  op- 
pression and  slavery  weighed 
clown  and  hovered  over  this  fair 
land  of  Erin  which  would  seem 
such  a  beauteous  abode  for  the 
Goddess  of  Liberty ! 

Farther  on  we  pass  the  Giant's 
Causeway,  a  mighty  compact  mass 
of  basaltic  columns  surmounted 
with  overhanging  soil,  rising  per- 
pendicularly from  the  waters  edge 
and  recalling  somewhat  the  pali- 
sades of  our  Hudson.  Every 
available  spot  of  ground  seemed 
to  be  under  cultivation.     Soon  to 


the  left  the  shore  of  Scotland 
comes  into  view  and  it  is  not  long 
now  ere  we  begin  the  picturesque 
ascent  of  the  Clyde.  The  scene 
that  passes  like  a  panorama  before 
us  is  one  of  exquisite  beauty. 
Little  Scottish  towns  nestled  here 
and  there  in  the  green  on  its 
banks,  and  the  mountains,  senti- 
nel like,  rise  high  and  blue  from 
the  water  to  the  sky.  On  our 
left  stretches  the  Mull  of  Cantire 
with  its  iron-bound  coast  and  only 
an  occasional  strip  of  sandy  beach. 
Next  on  the  right  stands  solitary 
and  alone,  the  famous  Ailsa  Craig, 
or  Paddy's  mile  stone,  a  rocky 
island  smooth  and  round  like  an 
artificial  mound,  which,  though 
not  seeming  to  tower  above  our 
mast-head,  stands  twelve  hundred 
feet  in  height.  Then  we  coast 
along  the  Isle  of  Arran,  so  full  of 
beautiful  and  lofty  mountains, 
their  summits  rising  2800  feet 
above  the  water.  To  the  right, 
through  a  knot  of  trees,  a  glimpse 
is  caught  of  a  hunting  lodge  of 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton. 

The  hillsides  and  slopes  are  all 
under  cultivation,  and  the  differ- 
ent fields  with  their  partly  colored 
crops,  separated  by  well  kept 
hedges,  presented  very  much  the 
appearance,  to  use  an  apt  simile 

of  my  friend  C at  the  time, 

like   a   beautiful    quilt   flung   over 
the  hills. 

We  pass  Ayr,  the  "Land  o' 
Burns,"    that   sweet,    unfortunate 
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singer    of  Scotland,    and    in    our 
imagination  we,  with  Longfellow, 

"'  Saw  amid  the  fields  of  Ayr 
A  ploughman,  who  in  foul  or  fair, 
Sings  at  his  task  ; 
So  clear  we  know  not  if  it  is, 
The  laverock's  song  we  hear,  or  his, 
Nor  care  to  ask. 

Opposite  again  appears  the 
Castle  of  some  wealthy  ship- 
builder floating  the  white  ensign, 
which  none  dare  fly  save  those 
who  have  especial  permission, 
and  in  turn  looms  up  before  us  on 
its  rocky  base  old  Dumbarton 
Castle,  famous  in  the  history  of 
the  Scots'  struggle  for  freedom. 
Beautiful  white  sails  skim  hither 
and  thither  and  ever  and  anon 
the  handsome  pleasure  Yachts 
of  the  noble  and  the  wealthy 
steam  by.  The  Scottish  towns 
pass  in  succession;  Largs,  the 
famous  watering  place,  Wymas 
Bay  with  its  houses  of  sandstone 
gleaming  so  red  in  the  sunlight, 
Dunoon,  quite  a  town,  which  in 
contrast  presents  in  its  buildings 
a  dazzling  whiteness,  Gourook 
and  then  Greenock  where  is  first 
seen  that  immense  industry  of 
ship-building  which  finds  its  con- 
summation greatest  of  all  places 
in  the  world,  in  Glasgow.  To 
sum  up,  one  must  ascend  the 
Clyde  to  appreciate  its  attractive- 
ness. Would  that  my  pen  had 
even  half  the  power  of  descrip- 
tion to  do  justice  to  its  beauties. 

As  we  approached  Glasgow 
the  river  grew  narrower  and  nar- 
rower, its  grassy  banks  at  places 


standing  hardly  two  feet  above 
the  water.  It  is  worthy  of  men- 
tion that  our  steamer  of  4173  tons 
came  all  the  way  up  to  her  pier 
at  Glasgow,  though  the  river  was 
in  places  not  a  stone's  throw  from 
bank  to  bank,  in  fact  the  vessel 
could  not  have  turned  around  had 
she  tried.  This  is  the  result  of 
prolonged  and  ceaseless  dredging 
It  was  not  long  now  before  we 
touched  the  vessel's  wharf.  All 
was  astir  on  board.  We  were 
about  to  separate  now,  perhaps 
forever,  from  our  fellow  travellers. 
All  had  different  objects  in  view, 
different  paths  to  follow,  and  this 
was  the  diverging  point.  The 
usual  examination  by  custom  offi- 
cials being  over  (which,  be  it  said 
to  the  credit  of  the  Scotsman's 
good  sense,  was  not  unnecessarily 
strict  and  annoying),  we  descend- 
ed the  gang  plank  and  set  foot 
for  the  first  time  on  the  soil  of 
the  land  so  celebrated  in  history 
and  in  song.  Our  first  mission 
after  finding  a  hotel  on  Buchanan 
Street,  was  to  seek  the  post  and 
telegraph  office,  for  in  Great 
Britain  the  telegraphic  as  well  as 
the  postal  system  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Government.  Our  object 
was  to  send  a  cablegram  to  the 
land  of  our  nativity  announcing 
the  fact  of  our  safe  arrival.  The 
rate,  I  was  informed,  was  two 
and  five  pence  per  word  (about 
sixty  cents),  and  I  was  astonished 
by  being  advised   not  to   put  the 
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name  of  my  State  or  even  of  the 
United  States  in  my  message,  as 
the  address  was  also  charged  for, 
and  there  was  no  other  telegraph 
office  in  the  world  of  the  name  of 
the  little  town  to  which  my  mes- 
sage was  to  go.  I  acted  on  the 
official's  most  honest  advice  and 
succeeding  in  cutting  down  the 
cost  of  my  message,  consisting  of 
the  one  word  "safe,"  together 
with  the  name  of  the  person  ad- 
dressed (I  signed  nothing),  to  the 
sum  of  nine  and  eight  pence,  or 
about  two  dollars  and  forty  cents. 

My    friend     C  was    not     so 

economically  fortunate,  as  several 
offices  in  the  world  bore  the  same 
name  as  his.  The  building  in 
which  we  stood  was  just  opposite 
George's  Square,  with  its  large 
Statue  of  that  monarch  and  other 
smaller  statues,  and  with  which 
every  one  who  has  ever  visited 
Glasgow  is  familiar. 

The  City  of  Glasgow,  or  the 
metropolis  of  Scotland  and  one 
of  the  largest  cities  of  Great 
Britain,  impresses  one  just  arrived 
from  America  not  with  its  beauty 
or  showiness  but  with  its  solidity. 
Like  other  European  towns  it 
seems  built  to  last,  the  usual 
flashy  brick  and  iron  fronts  of  our 
American  cities  being  here  sup- 
planted by  those  of  dark  and 
sombre  stone.  Its  great  sight  is 
that  of  its  immense  ship-building, 
which  gives  employment  to  so 
much    labor   and    contributes   so 


largely  to  the  commerce  of  the 
world.  A  visit  to  the  ship  yards  is 
full  of  interest.  There  we  see  boats 
in  all  stages  of  construction,  from 
the  immense  skeleton  stretching 
its  bare  ribs  heavenward  to  the 
completed  vessel  ready  for  the 
launchers'  work,  and  the  sound 
of  the  thousands  of  hammers  gives 
expression  to  the  vigorous  prose- 
cution   of  the    industry.     As    my 

friend  C and    myself  walked 

along  the  street  shortly  after  our 
arrival  we  soon  became  concious 
that  there  was  something  unusual 
about  the  personal  appearance  of 
one  of  us  that  attracted  an  un- 
pleasant amount  of  attention. 
We  soon  discovered  that  it  was 
my  friends  straw  hat  that  was  the 
object  of  wonder,  and  I  verily 
believe,  had  he  not  forthwith  drop- 
ped into  a  neighboring  haber- 
dasher's and  provided  himself  with 
a  Scottish  "  plug"  from  the  latest 
block,  we  would  have  soon  been  ac- 
companied by  a  goodly  following 
of  Glasgow  small  boys  !  Along 
the  streets  one  is  struck  with  the 
immense  size  of  the  draught 
horses.  I  have  never  seen  any  in 
America  to  compare  with  them. 
With  their  un trimmed  fet-locks 
and  immense  hoofs,  their  huge 
legs  seem  to  end  in  bulbs.  You 
notice  also  that  the  vehicles  are 
none  provided  with  our  "  single- 
trees," and  often  have  no  traces. 
Some  have  traces  about  half  way 
which  arc   there   attached  to    the 
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shaft.  Stairways  ascend  to  the 
tops  of  the  horse  cars,  which,  as 
well  as  the  inside,  is  a  popular 
place  to  ride,  cheaper  than  below 
and  far  better  for  the  sight-seer. 
The  horses  are  often  hitched  one 
behind  the  other  instead  of  side 
by  side,  and  now  and  then  one 
meets  a  highlander  with  his  plaid 
and  bonnet,  making  doleful  music 
with  the  classic  bag-pipe.  What 
seemed  odd  to  our  American  eyes 
was  to  see  so  many  men,  even  the 
very  best  dressed,  smoking  short 
clay  pipes  on  the  streets.  And 
what  seemed  more  curious  still 
was  the  phenomenon  caused  by 
our  being  in  such  northern  lati- 
tudes. It  was  plain  daylight  at 
10  o'clock  P.  M.,  twilight  atu, 
not  very  dark  between  11  and  12 
and  at  12  dawn  began  !  The  dif- 
ference in  longitude  between  Glas- 
gow and  New  York  causes  a  dif- 
ference in  time  of  about  5  hours, 
10  minutes.  My  "cablegram  was 
sent  on  a  certain  evening  at  7:30 
P.  M.  It  was  delivered  at  its 
destination  in  North  Carolina  at 
about  7.30  P.  M.  on  the  same  day! 
It  had  occupied  in  transmission 
just  about  the  difference  in  time 
between  the  two  places,  and  con- 
sequently accomplished  the  par- 
adox ot  arriving  in  North  Caro- 
lina at  exactly  the  same  time  it 
left  Glasgow  ! 

Of    course    we    do    not    leave 


Glasgow  before  having  taken  a 
turn  on  the  famous  Green,  and 
visited  the  handsome  Broomielaw 
bridge  across  the  Clyde.  .  Nor  did 
we  omit  a  stroll  along  the  historic 
Trongate,  or  a  visit  to  the  well 
known  Cathedral  with  its  crypts 
and  vaults,  or  to  the  necropolis  in 
the  rear,  a  beautiful  and  veritable 
city  of  the  Dead,  founded  on  a 
gentle  slope.  And  then  crossing 
the  city  to  West  End  Park  one 
can  pass  a  day  most  enjoyably  in 
the  prettiest  and  pleasantest  part 
of  Glasgow,  and  the  handsome 
buildings  of  her  famous  University 
and  the  Museum  are  near  by  to 
repay  a  visit.  Nor  should  the 
fountain  in  the  park  be  overlooked. 
Glasgow  is  a  city  full  of  busy  life 
and  trade.  Ship-building,  com- 
merce and  manufacturing  occupy 
the  attention  of  her  citizens.  The 
extent  of  her  manufacturing  in- 
terest can  be  seen  at  once  when 
one  takes  a  birds  eye  view  of  the 
city.  Everywhere  the  tall  chim- 
ney of  her  factories,  (some  taller 
than  one  could  imagine  they  could 
be  safely  built),  bristle  upwards, 
sending  heavenward  the  black, 
curling  smoke  indicative  of  thrift 
and  enterprise  and  industry.  As 
a  place  of  beauty  it  does  not  im- 
press one  favorably,  especially 
after  having  visited  Scotland's 
capital  city,  classic,  lovely  Edin- 
burgh. 
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OLD  TIMES  IN  CHAPEL  HILL. 


BY    MRS.    C.    P.    SPENCER. 


No.  3. 


The  families  who  first  settled 
in  and  around  Chapel  Hill  do  not 
appear  from  all  I  have  ever  been 
able  to  find  out  about  them,  to 
have  possessed  much  wealth  or 
refinement,  or  cultivation  of  any 
sort,  or  even  to  have  been  of  gen- 
tle blood.  A  sufficient  indication 
of  the  prevailing  tastes  of  the 
community  is  shown  in  the  fact 
that  small  and  insignificant  as  the 
village  was,  it  possessed  a  race- 
course. The  Colonels  and  Majors 
who  presided  on  that  ground  were 
a  godless  set.  Hard  drinking, 
hard  riding,  an  occasional  mur- 
der, and  the  breaking  of  all  the 
ten  commandments  in  turn,  fill 
up  the  records  of  life  in  these 
parts  in  the  early  years  of  our 
century. 

For  one  thing,  there  \vere  no 
Sunday  Schools,  there  were  no 
common  schools,  there  were  no 
religious  books  or  newspapers, 
there  were  very  few  schools  of 
any  sort.  A  very  decided  flavor 
of  the  leaven  of  French  Infidelity- 
pervaded  all  classes  of  society, 
filtering  down  through  the  various 
strata  from  such  public  and  in- 
fluential men  as  Gen.  Davie. 

The  world  is  certainly  improv- 
ing.     Bad  as  we  all   are  now,    we 


are  a  great  deal  better  than  the 
people  wer^'ho  lived  in  what  are 
called  "the  good  old  days";  that 
is  to  say,  we  are  better  off,  we 
have  "  a  better  chance,"  better  ad- 
vantages, more  light,  and  warmth, 
and  color  in  our  lives.  And  so. 
at  any  rate,  we  appear  better.  In 
the  rear  of  the  lot  west  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  and  just  under 
the  rock  wall  that  separates  it 
from  the  campus,  is  the  grave  of 
a  man  who  was  foully  murdered 
sixty-three  years  ago.  Inquiry 
into  the  story  will  reveal  an  unin- 
viting set  of  circumstances,  and 
show  a  rough,  uncultured  and  irre- 
ligious community.  When  that 
rock-wall  was  in  building,  the  line 
was  found  to  run  across  the  grave. 
The  men  employed,  waited  for 
Gov.  Swain  to  return  from  college 
that  morning,  and  appealed  to 
him  to  know  whether  they  should 
go  on  regardless  of  the  grave. 
"  Go  on,"  said  the  Governor  "  we 
walk  over  unknown  graves  every- 
where." 

Dr.  Caldwell  was  a  man  who 
knew  what  a  college  ought  to  be, 
what  influence  it  should  exert, 
what  light  it  should  diffuse.  He 
began  several  things,  which,  if  he 
had  been   properly  supported   in 
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the  doing,  would  have  added 
largely  to  the  usefulness  and  re- 
nown of  this  Institution.  He  be- 
gan the  Library  of  the  Universi- 
ty. He  built  and  inaugurated  the 
first  Astronomical  Observatory 
in  these  United  ^||tes.  That 
Library  ought  to  numrjer  now  fifty 
or  a  hundred  thousand  volumes, 
and  that  Observatory  should  have 
formed  the  nucleus  of  a  stately 
building,  now  over-topping  all 
others  of  the  sort  in  the  Union. 
But  it  has  been  North  Carolina's 
distinction  to  have  begun  many 
good  things,  and  never  to  have 
finished  them.  She  has  been  first 
of  all  the  States  in  a  dozen  great 
ideas,  and  has  let  others  take 
them  out  of  her  listless  hands, 
and  go  on  with  them,  and  get  all 
the  good  and  all  the  glory  that 
should  have  been  hers. 

The  Astronomical  Observatory 
was  erected  on  the  highest  point 
of  the  grove  which  stands  East  of 
the  campus  and  the  Raleigh  road. 
I  remember  playing  round  the 
ruins  of  the  building  when  a  child, 
for  it  became  a  ruin  and  was 
abandoned  even  more  hastily 
than  most  of  our  grand  inceptions. 
It  was  built  of  soft  brick  and  green 
lumber,  and  soon  tumbled  down, 
and  the  fine  instruments  which 
Dr.  Caldwell  bought  for  it  in 
Europe,  had  to  be  removed,  and 
have  never  since  had  a  settled 
abiding  place.  What  a  feather  in 
our  cap  would  it  now   be   if  that 


Observatory  had  been  carefully 
tended  and  had  grown  andexpand- 
ed,  and  was  now  the  first  and  the 
foremost  and  best  equipped  of  all. 

After  Gov.  Swain  came  to 
Chapel  Hill  he  no  doubt  thought 
it  a  pity  that  the  pile  of  bricks  re- 
maining should  be  wasted,  so  he 
had  them  hauled  down  to  his  re- 
sidenceand  built  up  into  a  kitchen. 
Thus  ended  the  first  Astronomi- 
cal Observatory  in  America.  Per- 
sons of  antiquarian  tastes  may 
now  view  this  kitchen  and  moral- 
ize over  it  on  the  premises  occu- 
pied at  present  by  Jas.  Wills,  Esq. 

The  University  Library  was 
well  begun.  Dr.  Caldwell  knew 
the  value  of  a  good  one,  and  he 
laid  the  foundation  of  this  by 
selecting  books  for  it  of  sterling 
excellence,  while  he  was  in  Eur- 
ope. Gov.  Swain,  however,  was 
not  a  man  who  cared  much  for 
books.  He  preferred  to  study 
men.  The  additions  made  to  the 
Library  all  through  his  thirty- 
three  years  of  Presidency  could 
not  have  amounted  to  fifty  volumes 
a  year.  In  fact  I  believe  the 
donations  or  acquisitions  ceased 
altogether,  and  the  energies  of 
the  Librarian  were  merely  devoted 
to  keeping  it  "at  what  it  was  at." 

Under  Mr.  Solomon  Pool's  re- 
gime the  wife  of  one  of  his  carpet- 
bagger Professors  presented  the 
Library  with  two  or  three  dozen 
Sunday  School  books,  donated,  at 
her  instance  probably,  by  benevo- 
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lent  Bostonians  to  the  University 
of  North  Carolina.  This  gift  be- 
ing announced  to  the  public  by 
Mr.  Pool  with  solemn  exultation, 
I  immediately  paid  the  Library  a 
visit  of  inspection,  and  was  much 
pleased  with  the  addition,  for  it 
certainl  y  showed  that  Boston  folks 
had  some  hope  for  North  Caroli- 
nians when  they  sent  these  good 
little  books  down  here  for  us  to 
read. 

Dr.  Caldwell  and  his  Faculty 
must  have  been  much  like  a  lot 
of  exotics,  brought  from  far,  and 
placed  in  a  soil  ungenial  to  such 
growths  as  they  represented. 
They  drew  up  together,  for  lack 
of  other  association,  and  lived 
their  lives  apart  from  the  village 
and  its  surroundings.  This  was 
not  for  the  advantage  of  either 
side.  TheChapel-Hillians  proper 
felt  themselves  excluded,  and  the 
Faculty  families  grew  more  and 
more  reserved,  and  the  natural 
result  was  the  end  of  all  social 
intercourse,  and  the  upspringing 
of  class-grudges  and  dissensions. 
Chapel  Hill  no  doubt  became 
known  as  not  a  nice  place  to 
move  tb,  unless  you  were  one  of 
the  "  Faculty  folks,"  and  as  the 
number  of  Faculty  families  was 
of  course  strictly  limited,  the 
select  part)-  did  not  grow,  any 
more  than  the  outside  one. 

Both  remained  "hide-bound," 
narrowed  to  their  own  boundaries, 
and    neither    of  them    were    what 


they  should  have  been  with  refer- 
ence to  each  other.  Mrs.  Cald- 
well, who  gave  the  tone  to  society, 
had  some  old-world  notions  as  to 
proper  distinctions  of  classes,  and 
if  you  happen  to  be  in  the  "  upper 
class"  yourself,  I  know  of  no  les- 
son so  easily  engrafted  as  this. 

I  think  it  very  likely  that  the 
first  Sunday  School  opened  in 
North  Carolina  was  opened  at 
Chapel  Hill.  If  any  body  can 
contradict  this  idea,  I  hope  it  will 
be  done.  But  Mrs.  Mitchell.  Mrs. 
Caldwell,  Mrs.  Hooper,  and  my 
mother  were  teaching  Sunday 
School  in  Person  Hall  before  1830 
In  this  Hall  all  religious  services 
were  held  for  many  years,  and 
the  Communion  was  dispensed  to 
all  Christians  according  to  the 
forms  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
I  remember  very  distinctly  the 
death-like  solemnity  and  silence 
of  these  occasions.  It  was  always 
called  "  taking  the  Sacrament," 
and  as  I  did  not  in  the  least  know 
what  it  all  meant,  and  as  nobody 
ever  explained  it  to  me,  I  always 
all  through  my  childhood,  sup- 
posed it  to  be  a  funeral  service  of 
some  sort.  Dr.  Caldwell,  Dr. 
Hooper  and  Dr.  Mitchell,  our 
three  preachers,  were  all  bald, 
more  or  less,  and  among  other 
fancies  cherished  by  me  in  those 
days  was  the  belief  that  to  be  a 
preacher  it  was  necessary  to  be 
bald,  and  when  on  one  occasion 
a  stranger  entered  the  old    blue 
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pulpit  on  the  rostrum,  with  a  full 
head  of  hair,  I  felt  shocked  and 
alarmed  lest  the  earth  should  open 
and  swallow  him  up. 

That  "  old  Chapel,"  as  Person 
Hall  was  called,  was  a  curiously 
arranged  affair  I  have  a  distinct 
recollection  of  its  internal  ap- 
pearance. Thither  all  itinerant 
preachers,  lecturers,  showmen, 
vantriloquists,  Siamese  Twins, 
and  the  like,  wended  their  way, 
and  all  Chapel  Hill  followed  them, 
and  spent  their  money  just  as  their 
successors  do  these  days  when 
"  Blind  Tom,"  is  the  attraction. 
There  I  once  saw  a  conjurer  slip 
a  glass  pepper-castor  into  his 
mouth  and  proceed  to  chew  it  up. 
I  have  not  got  over  it  to  this  day. 

But  commencements  afforded 
the  scene  of  greatest  glory.  I 
wonder  if  children  these  days  feel 
anything  like  the  thrill  that  used 
to  pervade  little  breasts  forty-five 
and  fifty  years  ago  when  the  Di. 
and  Phi.  orators  marched  in  and 
took  their  places  on  that  old  ros- 
trum. The  speakers  all  wore 
black  silk  gowns.  The  Di.  orators 
had  large  blue  satin  rosettes  with 
long  floating  ends  attached  to  the 
left  breast.  The  Phi.  orators  wore 
white  ones. 

What  sides  we  took,  how  eager- 
ly we  upheld  them  !  Blue  was 
so  much  prettier  than  white. 
But  then  again  the  Phi's  refurnish- 
ed their  Library  and  had  a  gor- 
geous   crimson  and  white  Turkey 


carpet,  'real  Turkey,"  and  crimson 
curtains  to  match.  So  that  upon 
the  whole  my  mind  was  much 
tossed  about. 

The  only  Hotel  in  those  old 
days  was  a  queer  little  story-and- 
a-half  high  house  standing  on  the 
corner  where  the  brick  store  now 
is.  No  two  windows  in  it  were  of 
the  same  size — no  two  floors  on 
the  same  level.  Here  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Nunn  kept  for  many  years 
the  principal  boarding  house.  She 
was  in  some  respects  a  remarkable 
woman.  Her  husband  had  been 
a  Colonel  in  the  Revolutionary 
army,  and  was  many  years  older 
than  she.  She  told  Gov.  Swain 
that  she  was  a  girl  of  sixteen  when 
she  first  saw  him,  and  fell  in  love 
with  him  at  once,  but  she  added  : 
"  I  would  have  died  before  he 
should  have  known  it,  for  he  was 
a  married  man  ;  after  his  wife  died 
he  married  me."  She  spoke  of  a 
man  who  had  then  been  dead  fifty 
years,  and  the  tears  rolled  down 
.her  aged  cheeks.  She  never  had 
received  a  pension  as  his  widow 
till  a  few  years  before  her  death. 
This  pension  Gov.  Swain  had  in- 
terested himself  in  procuring  for 
her,  and  his  oldest  daughter,  Miss 
Anne  Swain,  had  done  all  the 
necessary  writing  in  the  matter. 
When  the  money  arrived  (perhaps 
several  hundred  dollars  allowed 
for  arrears  to  a  certain  date)  the 
grateful  old  lady  sent  off  one  hun- 
dred  dollars  of  it  to  purchase  a 
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silk  dress  for  Miss  Anne.     It   was 
a  really  magnificient  piece  of  bro- 
cade, costing  eight  dollars  a  yard,  i 
But  Miss  Anne  laid   it  away  in  a 
drawer,  and  it  was  never  made  up  | 
for  her.     It    formed    part    of    the  ' 
wedding    finer)'    of    her    younger  | 
sister,  when,    nearly  twenty  years 
thereafter,  she  married  the  yankee  | 
General    who    took  possession  ofj 
Chapel  Hill  in  April,  1865. 

In  December,  1851,  I  was  re- 
turning from  a  skating  frolic  on 
Snipes'  Mill  pond,  with  the  late 
Col.  Dave  Carter,  then  a  student 
of  the  University.  As  we  entered 
the  town,  some  one  told  us  that 
old  Mrs.  Nunn  was  dead.  She 
had  then  been  for  many  years 
very  infirm,  and  by  far  our  oldest 
inhabitant,  her  age  certainly  bor- 
dering on, if  not  over,  one  hundred 
years. 

Mr.  Carter  proposed  that  we 
should  go  in  to  her  house  and  see 
her.  We  went  and  stood  by  the 
withered  remains.  She  was  laid 
in  the  large  front  room  where  for 
years  the  Commencement  balls 
had  been  held,  and  where,  I  have 
been  told,  Dr.  Caldwell  himself 
had  danced  in  his  young  days,  at- 
tired in  shorts,  and  silk  stockings 
and  immense  buckles. 

Mrs.  Nunn  had  been  a  woman 
of  energy  and  determination,  "  a 
good  friend  and  a  good  hater," 
had  kept  up  a  large  establishment 


through  her  long  widowhood  and 
managed  her  affairs  with  integrity 
and  discretion,  and,  having  always 
been  prompt  to  speak  her  mind 
without  mincing  matters,  she  had 
long  been  one  of  the  acknowl- 
edged institutions  of  Chapel  Hill. 
Governor  Swain  asked  her  once 
to  which  of  the  parties  that  divid- 
ed North  Carolina  before  and 
during  the  Revolution  she  had  be- 
longed, she  replied:  "  Why,  to 
the  Regulators,  to  be  sure,  and 
as  good  a  Whig  as  ever  hopped." 

Mrs.  Nunn  was  very  charitable 
and  kind  hearted  withal,  as  such 
active  and  plain  spoken  women 
are  apt  to  be,  but  she  had  some 
very  old-fashioned  notions  of  love 
and  honor.  She  was  once  con- 
gratulating a  young  man  upon  his 
choice  of  a  sweetheart,  and  (sup- 
posed) intended  marriage.  He 
assured  her  that  he  had  no  idea 
of  marrying  the  young  lady  in 
question — had  only  been  amusing 
himself,  &c.  "  What  !  cried  she," 
are  you  going  to  jilt  her  ?  "  Then" 
— shaking  her  fist  in  his  face — 
"you  are  a  rascal." 

Mrs.  Nunn's  grave,  with  those 
of  others,  members  ofher  family, 
may  be  seen  near  the  street  on 
the  south  side  of  the  residence  of 
Mr.  Luther  Weaver.  That  lot 
formed  part  of  the  old  tavern 
garden,  and  she  directed  that  she 
should  be  buried  there. 
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CHAPEL  HILL. 

DEDICATED  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY  STUDENTS  OF   I  883 
BY  J.    P.    W. 


Sweet  groves  inviting,  grateful  shade, 
How  linger  mem'ries  sweet  o'er  thee, 
And  thoughts  adore  the  Hand  that  made 
This  grand  old  spot  so  dear  to  me. 

Here  youth  soon  learn  from  Nature's  God 
The  beauties  earth  profusely  strews, 
With  lavish  hand  bedecks  the  sod, 
Invites  the  meditative  muse. 

These  grand  old  walls  demand  respect, 
A  reverence  dear,  profoundly  true, 
Within  them  mem'ries  we  expect 
To  hold  sweet  converse  ever  new. 

Here,  eyes  of  age  with  pleasure  greet, 
There,  youth  once  more  with  welcome  smile; 
Their  Alma  Mata  here  they  meet, 
And  hours  renew'd  their  thoughts  beguile. 

Yes  !  youthful  thoughts  to  age  are  dear, 
They  live  again  who  live  to  love, 
Their  School  days  o'er,  and  thus  revere 
Each  scene  the  rising  spirits  move. 

Ah  !  he's  a  slave  to  mem'ry  dead, 
Who  views  unmov'd  these  classic  walls, 
.  Who  once  these  floors  of  learning  tread 
And  hears  his  echo  through  these  halls. 

Yes  !  Chapel  Hill,  to  thee  we'll  sing 
The  praises  due  on  ev'ry  page; 
We  love  thy  scenes,  they  ever  bring 
A  welcome  smile  to  youth  and  age. 

We'll  sing  to  him  who's  love  for  thee 
Infused  his  life,  thy  strength'ned  powers, 
And  Battle'd  for  thy  liberty, 
This  present  heritage  of  ours. 
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These  names  shall  last  with  oceans  roll, 
Unceasing  as  the  restless  tide, 
On  times'  untarnish'd  honor'd  scroll 
We  will  immortal  praise  inscribe. 

University,  July  13th,  1884. 


THE  GIRDLE  OF  FRIENDSHIP. 


BY  OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES. 


She  gathered  at  her  slender  waist 
The  beauteous  robe  she  wore; 

Its  folds  a  golden  belt  embraced, 
One  rose-hued  gem  it  bore. 

The  girdle  shrank  ;   its  lessening  round 

Still  kept  the  shining  gem, 
But  now  her  flowing  locks  it  bound, 

A  lustrous  diadem. 

And  narrower  still  the  circlet  grew; 

Behold  !   a  glittering  band, 
Its  roseate  diamond  set  anew, 

Her  neck's  white  column  spanned. 

Suns  rise  and  set;  the  straining  clasp 

The  shortened  links  resist, 
Yet  flashes  in  a  bracelet's  grasp 

The  diamond  on  her  wrist. 

At  length,  the  round  of  changes  past, 
The  thieving  years  could  bring, 

The  jewel,  glittering  to  the  last, 
Still  sparkles  in  a  ring 

So,  link  by  link,  our  friendships  part, 

So  loosen,  break  and  fall, 
A  narrowing  zone;  the  loving  heart 

Lives  changeless  through  them  all. 
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Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  June,  1884. 


OUR  OIL  PORTRAITS. 

The  Dialectic  and  Philanthropic 
Societies  have  in  their  Halls  much 
the  largest  portrait  gallery  in 
North  Carolina.  Very  few  people, 
who  have  not  visited  Chapel  Hill, 
realize  their  extent  or  value.  In 
addition  to  numerous  photographs, 
framed  and  hung  on  the  walls  of 
the  debating  Halls  and  Libraries, 
there  are  thirty-four  oil  paintings 
of  eminent  members,  for  the  most 
part  executed  by  the  best  artists 
on  order  of  the  Societies,  and 
with  scarcely  an  exception 'accu- 
rate likenesses.  We  think  our 
readers  will  thank  us  for  putting 
on  record  a  list  of  these  portraits. 
We  begin  with  those  of  the 

Dialectic  Society. 
Wm.  Richardson  D"avie,  LL. 
D.,  of  Halifax,  born  1756,  died 
1 820, a  gallant  cavalry  officer  of  the 
Revolution,  a  member  of  the  Con- 
vention which  framed  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  Gov- 
ernor of  North  Carolina  in  1798, 
Brigadier-General  United  States 
Army  in  same  year  in  contempla- 
tion of  war  with  France,  Com- 
missioner to  France,  1799.  He 
was  very  active  in  procuring  the 
establishment  of  the  University. 
Gave  the  name  to  Davie  county. 


James  Mebane,  of  Caswell, 
born  1774,  died  1857.  First  Presi- 
dent of  the  Dialectic  Society,  in 
1795.  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons  1821.  For  many  years 
State  Senator. 

James  Knox  Polk,  LL.  D., 
born  in  North  Carolina  1795,  died 
1849.  Class  of  18 18.  Removed  to 
Nashville,  Tennessee.  Governor 
of  Tennessee.  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States.  President  of  the 
United  States  1845-49. 

David  Lowry  Swain,  LL. 
D.,  of  Buncombe,  born  1801,  died 
1868.  Class  of  1822.  State  So- 
licitor, Judge  of  Superior  Court 
of  North  Carolina.  Governor  of 
North  Carolina  1832-35.  Presi- 
dent of  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina 1835— '68.  Author  of  valuable 
monographs  on  the  "  War  of  the 
Regulation,"  and  other  subjects 
of  North  Carolina  history.  . 

Archibald  DeBow  Mur- 
PHEY,  of  Orange,  born  1777,  died 
1832.  Class  of  1799.  Prof,  of  Lan- 
guages inUniversityofNorthCaro- 
lina,  1800.  Reporter  of  Supreme 
Court,  Judge  of  Superior  Court, 
Prominent  member  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. A  chief  promoter  of  Com- 
mon Schools,  and  Internal  Im- 
provements. 
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Thomas  Ruffin,  LL.  D.,  of 
Orange,  born  1787,  died  1870. 
Trustee  1 842-'70.  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  North  Caro- 
lina for  many  years.  President  of 
the  State  Bank  of  North  Carolina. 
President  of  State  Agricultural 
Society. 

George  Edmund  Badger, LL. 
D.,  of  Raleigh,  born  1795,  died 
1866.  Trustee  1818-44.  Judge  of 
Superior  Court  of  North  Carolina. 
Senator  of  the  United  States,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  under  Presi- 
dent Harrison. 

Willie  Person  Mangum,  L 
L.  D.,  of  Orange,  born  1792,  died 
1861.  Class  of  1815.  Judge  of 
the  Superior  Court  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Senator  of  the  United  States 
17  years.  President  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States.  Received 
the  vote  of  South  Carolina  for 
President  of  the  United  States  in 
1836. 

John  Motley  Morehead,  of 
Greensboro,  born  1796,  died  1866. 
Class  of  1 8 17.  Governor  of  North 
Carolina  1 841 -'45.  First  President 
and  chief  promoter  of  the  North 
Carolina  Rail  Road.  President  of 
the  National  Convention  which 
nominated  President  Taylor. 

William  Alexander  Gra- 
ham, LL.  D.,  of  Orange,  born 
1804,  died  1875.  Class  of  1824. 
Senator  of  United  States.  Sena- 
tor of  Confederate  States.  Sec- 
retary of  Navy  under  Fillmore. 
Nominated  for  Vice    President  by 


the    Whig    party.     Governor    of 
North  Carolina  1845-49. 

Charles  Manly,  of  Raleigh, 
born  I794,died  1871.  Classof  1814. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the 
University  forty-three  years.  Gov- 
ernor of  North  Carolina  i849-'5 1 . 

JOHN  Owen,  of  Bladen,  born 
1787,  died  1841.  Class  of  1808. 
Governor  of  North  Carolina  1828. 
President  of  National  Convention 
which  nominated  President  Har- 
rison. 

Rev.  Wm.  Hooper,  D.  D., 
LL.  D.  Born  1782,  died  1876. 
Class  of  1809.  Prof,  of  Ancient 
Languages  in  University  of  North 
Carolina.  Prof,  of  Rhetoric  and 
Logic  in  University  of  North 
Carolina.  President  of  Wake 
Forest  College. 

Abram  RENCHER,  of  Chatham, 
born  1798,  died  1883.  Class  of 
1822.  Representative  i829-'39 
andi84i-'43.  Charge  d' Affaires  to 
Portugal.  Governor  of  New 
Mexico. 

Rev.  James  Phillips,  D.  D., 
Prof,  of  Mathematics  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  i826-'67, 
41  years.  Born  in  England,  1792. 
Died  at  Prayers  on  the  Rostrum 
in  Gerrard  Hall,  March  14,   1867. 

Rev.  Charles  Force  Deems, 
D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  born  1820.  Prof. 
of  Rhetoric  and  Logic  in  the 
University  of  North  Carolina 
1842-48.  Prof,  of  Chemistry  at 
Randolph  Macon  College.  Pas- 
tor of  the  Church  of  the  Strangers, 
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New  York.  Author  of  Life  of  Jesus 
and  many  other  works.  Founder 
of  the  Deems  Fund  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  in  aid 
of  indigent  students. 

Thomas  Lanier  Clingman, 
LL.  D.,  of  Buncombe,  still  living. 
Class  of  1832.  Representative  in 
Congress.  Senator  of  United 
States  i858-'6i.  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral of  the  Confederate  States. 

Philanthropic  Society  Por- 
traits. 

Rev.  Joseph  Caldwell,  D.  D. 
Born  1773,  died  1835.  Pr°f-  of 
Mathematics  in  University  of 
North  Carolina.  President  ot  the 
University  of  North  Carolina 
i8o4-'i2,  i8i6-'35.  Built  first  As- 
tronomical Observatory  in  the 
United  States. 

William  Rufus  King,  of 
Sampson,  afterwards  Alabama. 
Born  1786.  Died  1853.  Class  oi 
1805.  Representative  in  Con- 
gress from  North  Carolina  181 1- 
'16.  Secretary  of  Legation  at 
Naples  and  St.  Petersburg.  Min- 
ister to  France.  Senator  of 
United  States  thirty  years.  Vice 
President  1853. 

William  Gaston,  LL.  D.,  of 
Newbern.  Born  1781.  Died  1844. 
Trustee  42  years.  Representative 
in  Congress  i8i3-'i7.  Judge  of 
Supreme  Court  of  North  Carolina 

i833J44- 

Johnston  Blakely,  of  Chat- 
ham. Born  1781.  Lost  at  Sea 
1 8 14.     Class  of  1 801.     Captain  in 


United  States  Navy.  Commanded 
the  Wasp  in  War  of  18 12;  captured 
the  Reindeer  and  the  Avon  in 
18 14.  His  daughter,  Udney,  was 
adopted  by  the  State  of  North 
Carolina. 

John  Branch,  of  Halifax.  Born 
1782.  Died  1863.  Class  of  1801. 
Governor  of  North  Carolina.  Sena- 
tor of  United  States.  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  under  Jackson.  Rep- 
resentative in  Congress.  Gover- 
nor of  Florida  Territory,  1843. 

Rev.  Francis  Lister  Hawks. 
D.D.,LL.D.  Born  1798.  Died  1866. 
Classofi8i5.  Reporter  of  Supreme 
Court  of  North  Carolina.  Declined 
Bishoprics  of  the  South-west,  of 
Mississippi  and  Rhode  Island. 
Declined  Presidency  of  University 
of  Louisiana.  Rector  of  Calvary 
Church,  New  York  City.  Author 
of  "  History  of  North  Carolina," 
"  Egypt  and  its  monuments," 
"  Contributions  to  the  Ecclesias- 
tical History  of  United  States," 
and  other  works. 

John  Y.  Mason,  LL.  D.,  of 
Virginia.  Born  1799.  Died  1859. 
Class  of  1 8 16.  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  under  Tyler  and  Polk.  At- 
torney General  of  United  States. 
Minister  to  France. 

Rev.  Elisha  Mitchell,  D.  D. 
Born  1793.  Died  1857.  Prof,  of 
Mathematics  in  University  of 
North  Carolina  i8i7-'25.  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry  and  Geology 
i825-'57.  Author  of  "Geology 
of  North  Carolina."     Lost  his  life 
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exploring  Mitchell's  High  Peak. 
Gave  the  name  to  Mitchell  county. 

William  Miller,  of  Warren. 
Died  1825.  Attorney  General  of 
North  Carolina.  Governor  18 14- 
'17.  Charge  d'  Affaires  to  Guate- 
mala. 

James  Cochran  Dobbin,  of 
Fayetteville.  Born  1814.  Died 
1857.  Class  of  [832.  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress.  Speaker  of 
House  of  Commons  of  North 
Carolina.  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
under  President  Pierce. 

John  Herritage  Bryan,  of 
Newbern,  afterwards  Raleigh. 
Born  1798.  Died  1870.  Class  of 
1815.  Elected  to  State  Senate 
and  to  Congress  at  same  time. 
Representative  in  Congress  1825- 
'29. 

Bartholomew  Figures 
MOORE,  LL.  D.,  of  Halifax,  af- 
terwards Raleigh.  Born  1801. 
Died  1878.  Class  of  1820.  At- 
torney General  of  North  Carolina 
1 848-'5 1 .  One  of  the  Commis- 
sioners to  compile  the  "Revised 
Code."  President  of  the  Bank  of 
North  Carolina.  A  very  great 
lawyer. 

Thomas  C.  Manning,  LL.  D., 
of  Chowan,  now  of  Louisiana, 
still  living.  Class  of  1846.  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Louisiana.  Trustee  of  the  Pea- 
body  Fund. 

Jam  is  GRANT,  LL.  D.,  once 
of  Halifax,  now  of  Iowa,  still  liv- 
ing.    Class    of    1 83 1.     Judge     of 


Iowa.     A  very   successful  lawyer. 

Robert  Rufus  Bridgers,  of 
Wilmington;  still  living.  Class 
of  1841.  Representative  in  Con- 
federate Congress.  President  of 
the  Wilmington  and  Weldon  Rail 
Road  company,  the  Wilmington, 
Columbia  &  Augusta  Rail  Road 
company     and    other    companies. 

Bryan  Grimes,  of  Pitt  county. 
Class  of  1848.  Major,  Lieutenant 
Colonel,  and  Colonel  of  the  4th 
North  Carolina  Troops  in  Confed- 
erate States  Army.  Brigadier  and 
Major  General  (1865.)  Gallantly 
fought  in  nearly  all  the  battles  un- 
der Generals  Lee,  Jackson  and 
Early,  until  the  surrender  at  Apo- 
mattox.  Born  1828.  Assassinated 
at  Bear  Creek,  Beaufort  county, 
August  4th,  1880. 

James  Johnston  Pettigrew, 
of  Tyrrell  county,  afterwards 
Charleston,  South  Carolina.  Born 
1828.  Died  1863.  Class  of  1847. 
Brigadier  General  in  Confeder- 
ate States  Army.  Wounded  at 
Seven  Pines.  Commanded  Heth's 
division  in  the  celebrated  assault 
on  Cemetery  Hill  at  Gettysburg. 
Mortally  wounded  at  Falling  Wa- 
ters. 

Benjamin  Franklin.  Born 
1706.  Died  1790.  By  some  this 
is  said  to  be  the  portrait  of  Na- 
thanael  Macon,  but  Mr.  Paul  C. 
Cameron,  who  knew  him  well, 
says  that  it  cannot  be  Macon's, 
while  all  admit  the  likeness  to 
Franklin. 
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The  Philanthropic  Society  has, 
in  addition  to  the  above,  two  busts. 

1.  President  Joseph  Caldwell, 
above  described,  from  a  cast  taken 
after  his  death. 

2.  Alfred  Moore,  Jr.,  of  Bruns- 
wick. Born  1763.  Died  1837. 
Class  of  1829.  Son  of  Alfred 
Moore,  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  Al- 
fred Moore,  Junior,  was  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons  of 
North  Carolina,  in  i823-'2  5 — a 
prominent  lawyer. 

[We  return  thanks  to  Presi- 
dent Battle  for  material  aid  in 
the  above  compilation.  He  is 
ever  willing  to  aid  in  the  noble 
work  of  preserving  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  the  worthy 
deeds  of  the  University's  illustrious 
sons. — Ed.] 


Origin  of  the  Scenery  Around  Chapel  Hill. 

President  Battle  has  worked 
diligently  during  the  past  few 
years  to  discover  records  and  sug- 
gestions of  facts  concerning  the 
past  history  of  the  University 
and  our  little  town  which  has 
grown  up  around  it.  He  has  suc- 
ceeded better  than  he  had  hoped; 
and  he  deserves,  and  will  doubt- 
less receive,  the  thanks  of  the 
students  and  friends  of  the  Uni- 
versity for  this  work  which  he  is 
doing.  Mrs.  Spencer,  also,  de- 
serves our  thanks  for  the  part  she 
has  taken  in  this  good  work, 
and  for    the    contributions    she  is 


now  making  to  the  columns  of  the 
Monthly..  And  the  fact  that  so 
much  interest  is  now  being  shown 
in  the  "  Old  days  of  Chapel  Hill" 
is  our  excuse  for  offering  a  /ew 
remarks  on  the  "  still  older"  or 
unwritten  history  of  the  "  Hill" 
itself,  going  back  to  a  time  before 
the  days  when  the  University,  the 
"town,"  "  tavern"  or  the  "cross- 
roads" had  been  thought  of; 
especially  in  so  far  as  this  history 
bears  upon  the  "Hill"  and  its  sur- 
rounding scenery.  We  are  in- 
debted to  our  enterprising  Pro- 
fessor of  Geology  for  the  facts 
upon  which  these  remarks  are 
based. 

The  hill  upon  which  the  Uni- 
versity and  town  are  now  located 
was  a  well  known  place  long  be- 
fore the  University  or  the  town 
had  been  thought  of.  For  many 
years  prior  to  the  Revolution  the 
road  leading  from  Newbern  to 
Salisbury  and  the  road  from 
Petersburg,  (Va.,)  to  Pittsboro,(N. 
C.) — both  importantroads — cross- 
ed each  other  near  the  place 
where  the  New  West  Building  of 
the  University  now  stands.  Near 
this  "  cross-roads,"  or  whatever 
else  the  place  may  have  been 
called,  were  two  notable  hills:  the 
one  now  called  Strowds  Hill,  up 
or  down  which  passed  wagons  and 
other  vehicles  of  transportation, 
traveling  between  Petersburg  and 
Pittsboro.  The  other,  now  known 
as  the  "  Old    Raleigh    Road"    or 
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"  Piney  Prospect,"  was  doubtless 
the  dread  of  many  a  traveler  over 
the  road  from  Newbern  to  Salis- 
bury. 

If  "  after  the  pull"  up  one  of 
these  hills,  around  the  camp  fire 
frequently  located  near  the  spring 
a  few  rods  to  the  South-west  of 
the  University  carpenter  shop, 
there  was  ever  a  discussion 
among  these  long-ago  travelers 
concerning  the  origin  of  the  hill 
a  unanimous  conclusion  would 
probably  soon  have  been  reached 
that,  "  These  hills  were  made  in 
the  "  Beginning"  and  they  have 
been  there  ever  since  that  time." 
And  doubtless  in  more  modern 
times,  many  a  wagoner,  stage- 
driver,  or  student,  had  he  taken 
part  in  a  similar  discussion,  would 
have  given  his  opinion  in  favor  of 
a  similar  conclusion.  But  while 
this  may  have  been,  and  may  be 
yet,  a  convenient  way  to  settle 
the  question,  and  the  solution  of 
the  problem  which  they  adopted 
seemed  to  them  to  be  the  only 
plausable  one,  there  is  good  rea- 
son for  believing  that  their  solu- 
tion is  incorrect, — that  at  some 
time  in  the  past  history  of  the 
place  these  hills  did  not  exist, 
and  the  general  appearance  of  the 
region  was  very  different  from 
what  it  is  at  present : — that  changes 
have  been  going  on  slowly  and 
through  a  somewhat  indefinite 
period  of  time;  and  that  although 
the  amount  of  change  in  the  sur- 


face of  the  country  since  the  days 
of  the  "cross-roads"  and  the 
"Tavern"  has  been  small,  such 
changes  have  nevetheless  been  go- 
ing on,  and  are  now  in  progress- 
But  they  take  place  slowly,  and 
go  on  unobserved  unless  carefully 
studied. 

The  scenery  around  Chapel 
Hill  is  not  grand;  it  is  hardly 
what  would  be  called  picturesque. 
There  is  very  little  about  it  to 
arouse  in  one  a  feeling  of  wonder 
or  intense  admiration;  and  yet 
there  is  that  about  it  which  makes 
it  pleasing  and  attractive  to  every 
lover  of  nature.  As  a  part  of  this 
scenery  the  trees  and  shrubs  and 
the  large  number  of  wild  flowers 
which  abound  in  the  region  are 
essential,  but  the  irregularly  un- 
dulating surface  of  the  country, 
with  here  and  there  its  rugged 
hills,  is  the  more  important  factor 
in  the  beauty  of  the  region.  This 
is  the  distinctive  feature. 

But  why  is  the  region  around 
Chapel  Hill  irregularly  undulat- 
ing ?  What  is  the  real  origin  of 
these  hills.  We  will  have  to  go 
neither  very  far  nor  very  deep  into 
technicalities  to  find  at  least  a 
partial  answer  to  these  questions. 
At  the  foot  of  the  "  Raleigh  Hill" 
and  Strowd's  Hill  is  the  line  of 
junction  between  the  hard  crystal- 
line granite  and  slate  rocks  which 
extend  back  under  Chapel  Hill, 
and  the  softer  sandstone  which 
extends  from   these  points   east- 
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warclsto  a  point  beyondMorrisville. 
The  rocks  at  or  near  the  surface 
of  both  these  granite  and  sand- 
stone regions  are  gradually  under- 
going decomposition;  the  general 
surface  of  both  regions  is  being 
washed  down  through  the  action 
of  running  water,  and  the  materi- 
als removed  from  the  surface  have 
beenand  are  being  carried  off  down 
the  streams  as  mud  and  sand. 
But  the  sandstone  being  softer  and 
falling  to  pieces  more  readily  than 
the  granite  has  been  more  easily 
washed  away,  and  as  a  result  the 
surface  of  the  sandstone  region, 
which  at  one  time  may  have  been 
on  the  same  level  with  the  region 
about  the  University,  is  now  200 
feet  lower  than  the  latter,  and 
hence  surface  rain-water  and  water 
from  the  springs  about  Chapel 
Hill  runs  off  rapidly  toward  the 
sandstone  region.  Morgan's  creek, 
on  the  south,  and  Strowd's  creek, 
on  the  north  of  the  town,  run- 
ning in  a  generally  eastward 
course  from  the  more  elevated 
region  back  of  Chapel  Hill  toward 
the  sandstone  region,  both  flow 
as  rapid  currents,  and  are  con- 
tinually wearing  out  the  valleys 
in  which'  they  run.  And  there 
can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the 
valleys  of  these  creeks  have  been 
worn  out  down  through  the  sur- 
face by  the  creeks  themselves. 

Rain  water  falling  on  the  region 
about  Chapel  Hill  and  running  off 
the  surface  at  once,  or  running  off 


later  as  spring  water,  has  been  an 
important  factor  in  producing  the 
minor  revines  and  other  irregulari- 
ties. Thus  surface  rain  water 
aided  by  water  from  the  spring  in 
the  campus,  north  of  the  New 
East  Building,  and  several  others, 
has  produced  the  ravine  east  of 
President  Battle's  residence;  sur- 
face rain  water  aided  by  water  from 
springs  to  the  south  and  south 
west  of  the  campus  running  off 
toward  the  south-east  has  worn 
out  between  the  hills  the  ravine 
in  which  the  "  Meeting  of  the 
Waters"  is  an  attractive  place. 
And  other  cases  similar  to  these 
are  to  be  seen  on  the  north,  south 
and  east  of  the  town — the  water 
from  all  of  these  smaller  ravines, 
sooner  or  later  passing  into  either 
Strowd's  creek  or  Morgan's  creek. 
Without  going  further  into  de- 
tails the  principle  points  of  the 
subject  may  be  stated  as  follows: 
Chapel  Hill  stands  on  the  eastern 
edge  of  a  section  of  country  at  an 
elevation  of  500  feet  or  more 
above  sea  level.  Descending  the 
hill  for  about  one  mile  to  the  east 
of  the  town  one  reaches  the  sand- 
stone region,  which  has  an  eleva- 
tion of  but  300  feet.  Strowd's 
creek  and  Morgan's  creek  having 
their  head  waters  among  the  high 
lands  to  the  west  and  north-west 
of  the  town  run  from  these  high- 
lands in  a  general  eastward  course 
down  to  the  sandstone  region; 
both  having  a  descent  of  200  feet 
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and  more  within  the  distance  of 
a  few  miles;  and  in  each,  hence, 
the  water  moves  as  a  rapid  cur- 
rent, and  is  wearing  down  its  own 
valley.  Between  these  two  val- 
leys Chapel  Hill  stands  on  a  ridge 
near  its  eastern  end.  Water  run- 
ning off  from  this  ridge,  in  various 
directions,  into  one  or  the  other 
of  the  two  creeks,  has  produced 
here  and  there  on  the  sides  and 
about  the  end  of  their  ridge  the 
lesser  ravines,  and  has  aided  in 
producing  other  minor  irregulari- 
ties which  are  everywhere  to  be 
seen. 

Much  of  the  ruggedness  and 
roghness  of  certain  places — among 
the  most  attractive  features  in  the 
scenery  of  the  region — has  been 
produced  by  this  wearing  action 
of  water  in  connection  with  the 
varying  durability  of  the  different 
kinds  of  rock.  The  rocks  at  one 
point  being  more  easily  decom- 
posed and  washed  away,  gradually 
disappear;  at  other  points  being 
more  durable  the  rock  is  worn 
away  much  more  slowly,  and 
stand  out  prominent  and  rugged, 
to  be  left  bare,  or  to  be  covered 
over  with  jessamine,  ferns,  mosses, 
and  lichens.  These  features  can 
be  seen  at  "Laurel  Hill"  and 
"  Otey's  Retreat"  on  Morgan's 
creek.  At  "  Glen  Burney"  and 
other  places  on  Strowd's  creek, 
and  at  the  "  Meeting  of  the  Wa- 
ters." 

Vegetation  of  course,  is  an  im- 


portant factor  in  the  scenery  of  any 
country;  but  as  this  about  Chapel 
Hill  is  no  important  way,  so  far 
as  scenery  is  concerned,  different 
from  that  of  many  other  places 
in  the  middle  region  of  the  State 
it  need  not  now  be  considered  one 
of  the  distinctive  features,  how- 
ever important  a  factor  it  may  be 
in  reality.  The  topography  of 
Chapel  Hill — undulating,  hilly, 
rugged  and  rocky  in  places, 
this  it  is,  (while  greatly  influenced 
by  the  vegetation  of  the  region) 
which  pleases  every  one,  and 
which  every  lover  of  nature  ad- 
mires. And  for  this  we  are  indebt- 
ed: (i)  to  the  occurrence  of  the 
sandstone  region  to  the  east  of 
the  harder  granites,  &c,  upon 
which  the  town  is  located,  (2) 
to  the  decomposition  of  the  rocks, 
and  the  carving  down  of  the  sur- 
face by  the  action  of  running  wa- 
ter, and  (3)  to  the  fact  that  the 
rocks  of  different  portions  of  the 
region  differ  in  durability,  and 
hence  have  been  washed  away 
more  rapidly  and  more  extensively 
at  some  places  than  at  others. 


WHITHER  ARE  WE  DRIFTING. 

The  Blair  bill  has  passed  the 
Senate.  What  next  ?  A  large 
majority  votes  for  the  bill,  but  yet 
no  one  attempts  to  defend  it  un- 
der a  strict  rendering  of  the  con- 
stitution. 

Where  are  the  disciples  of  the 
grand  old  democratic  doctrine  of 
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such  lofty  statesmen  as  Jefferson, 
Madison,  Jackson,  Monroe  and 
Calhoun  ?  Where  are  our  patri- 
otic, liberty  loving  men  who  be- 
lieve in  a  strict  limitation  of  con- 
stitutional authority,  and  in  the  in- 
violability of  States  Rights? — men 
who  discountenance  the  theory 
that  the  constitution  gave  any 
other  rights  to  the  general  gov- 
ernment than  those  which  were 
expressly  conferred  ?  Are  they 
silent  ?  or  have  they  abandoned 
their  principles  and  surrendered  to 
the  loose  construction  consolida- 
tionist — the  followers  of  Hamil- 
ton, the  would-be  king  of  America? 
or  have  they  been  so  much  delud- 
ed by  this  new-fangled  educational 
bill,  as  to  join  the  blinded  avari- 
cious hoard  in  its  raid  on  the  na- 
tional treasury?  These  questions 
we  will  leave  the  reader  to  answer 
for  himself. 

We  recognize  the  evil  of  illiter- 
acy— of  ignorance  which  Senator 
Blair  has  attacked,  but  we  can  not 
approve  of  his  manner  of  dealing 
with  it.  It  is  true  that  there  is 
now  a  surplus  in  the  treasury,  but 
if  that  surplus  was  accumulated 
wrongly  by  the  oppressive  tariff, 
then  it  should  be  restored  uncon- 
ditionally to  the  coffers  of  the 
states  and  let  each  state  do,  as  it 
has  a  right  to  do,  to  regulate  the 
education  of  its  children;  which  is 
a  thousand  times  better  than  make 
the  national  government  the  pa- 
tron and  almoner  of  state  schools. 


It  is  claimed  this  is  onl}  a  tem- 
porary measure.  But  let  the  states 
once  taste  of  government  bounty 
and  it  is  not  probable  that  they 
will  ever  get  back  to  the  old  self- 
supporting  system.  The  tariff  was 
intended  to  be  only  a  'temporary' 
measure,  but  it  is  still  practiced 
after  twenty  long  years  of  groan- 
ing toleration  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  and  only  the  other  day 
the  Morrison  bill  for  a  slight  re- 
duction failed  to  pass  a  Democratic 
House. 

Now  adopt  this  bill  for  National 
Paternalism  and  we  give  another 
argument  (indeed  if  there  is ^one 
now)  for  the  continuance  of  the 
Protective  policy.  This  bill  is  but 
the  entering  wedge  to  a  more 
consolidated  form  of  government 
and  to  a  straight  out  National 
System  of  Education,  which  will 
flood  the  whole  South  with  a  hoard 
of  Northern  school  superinten- 
dents, teachers  and  supervisors, 
equaled  only  by  the  internal  rev- 
enue gang  of  to-day. 

Our  system  of  local  self-govern- 
ment and  the  condition  of  educa- 
tion under  it  are  to-day  just  causes 
for  much  American  pride.  But  if 
we  are  deprived  of  control  over 
public  education,  then  it  will  be 
absurd  to  speak  of  keeping  local 
self-government, — it  would  shrink 
to  nothingness  and  die  of  inactiv- 
ity, and  the  spring  of  our  liberties 
would  be  dried  to  its  very  source. 

Then  will  not  every  one  admit 
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that  the  states  ought  to — must 
have  control  of  our  public  educa- 
tion. ?  "  Nature  demands  it  ;  our 
scheme  of  government  requires  it, 
and  when  Congress  invades  and 
takes  possession  of  that  field, 
over  stepping  the  bounds  of  its 
power,  it  is  throwing  into  confu- 
sion that  beautful  fabric  designed 
by  checks  and  balances  to  secure 
liberty  and  justice  among  count- 
less millions  of  people,  whose 
right  it  is  to  be  left  to  control 
themselves  in  all  free  duties  that 
relate  to  a  just  exercise  of  Amer- 
ican citizenship." 

But  leaving  out  of  consideration 
the  unconstitutionality  of  this 
measure,  we  claim  that  it  is  inad- 
equate-it will  not  accomplish  what 
is  claimed  for  it.  Is  it  not  wise — 
is  it  not  common  sense,  when  we 
wish  to  remove  an  evil,  to  go  back 
to  the  prime  cause — the  root  of 
that  evil  ?  Now  ignorance  is  the 
child  of  pauperism;  therefore  the 
fist  step  towards  remedying  this 
evil  is  to  "create  a  healthy  body 
as  the  tenement  of  a  healthy 
mind,"  then  and  not  until  then 
will  a  child  approach  the  higher 
part  of  its  creation  and  rise  to  a 
comprehension  of  social  duty. — 
Can  Congress  do  this?  No!  But 
the  states  can — the  states  have — 
and  the  states  ever  will  consider 
it  its  duty  to  look  after  the  igno- 
rant, the  unfortunate,  and  the  de- 
graded within  its  limits. 

Now,  since  this  bill  is  unconsti- 


tutional— transcending  the  powers 
given  to  Congress  to  lay  taxes; 
since  it  is  inadequate,  dangerous, 
against  the  spirit  of  our  govern- 
ment— invading  the  harmony  of 
our  political  system,  we  beg  leave 
to  express  as  our  humble  though 
honest  convictions,  that  no  Con- 
gress, which  has  the  interest  and 
love  of  its  country  and  the  welfare 
of  its  citizens  at  heart,  can  safely 
pass  such  a  law. 
May  15,    1884 


Walking,  Running,  and  Jumping  in 
England. 

For  the  entertainment  of  our 
Athletes  and  all  interested  in  the 
subject  we  publish  the  following 
facts  recently  collected. 

Four  miles  an  hour  is  the  ordi- 
nary standard  pace  for  a  good, 
brisk  country  walk;  what  shall  we 
say,  then,  to  eight  miles  in  an 
hour,  fair  heel  and  toe  ?  Yet  this 
has  been  done  by  W.  Perkins,  J. 
Rady,  Griffin,  and  other  professors 
of  the  art.  Perkins,  indeed,  has 
walked  one  mile  in  6  minutes  and 
23  seconds — a  rate  of  progression 
nearly  approaching  gl/2  miles  an 
hour.  On  the  same  occasion  he 
walked  two  miles  in  13  minutes 
20  seconds,  and  three  in  20  min- 
utes 47  seconds,  both  unequaled 
records.  The  greatest  distance 
ever  walked  without  taking  a  rest 
is  120  miles  1,560  yards,  by  Peter 
Crossland,  of  Sheffield. 

The  greatest    distance  ever  ruu 
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in  one  hour  is  11  miles  900  yards, 
by  Deerfoot,  at  Old  Brompton,  in 
1863 — Deerfoot's  real  name  being 
L.  Bennett,  Cattaraugus  county, 
New  York  State.  The  fastest 
time  in  which  one  mile  has  ever 
been  run  on  level  ground  is  4 
minutes  163^  seconds,  by  W.  Cum- 
mings,  of  Paisley,  in  1881,  at 
Preston;  but  in  1893  W.  Lang  ran 
a  mile  over  a  course  which  was 
partly  down  hill  in  4  minutes  2 
seconds.  The  swiftest  runner 
hitherto  seen  is  a  man  name 
Hutchins,  formerly  newsboy  at 
Putney  Station.  In  a  Sheffield 
handicap  he  has  covered  13^ 
yards  in  12^  seconds,  a  perform- 
ance which  shows  him  many  yards 
better  than  "even  time"  at  100 
yards,  and  even  time  is  the  unat- 
tained  ambition  of  the  great  army 
of  amateurs.  (A  hundred  yards 
in  "even  time"  means  100  yards 
in  10  seconds,  or  a  rate  averaging 
10  yards  per  second.)  And  he 
has  performed  the  prodigious  feat 
of  covering  300  yards  in  30  sec- 
onds, dead,  the  most  wonderful 
piece  of  running  on  record. 

In  1873  R.  Buttery,  of  Sheffield, 
ran  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  48^ 
seconds,  which  remains  unbeaten 
to  this  day.  George  Hazael  has  run 
50  miles  in  three  seconds  less  than 
six  hours  and  a  quarter,  and  he  has 
also  performed  the  prodigious  task 
of  covering  600  miles  in  a  6-day's 
go-as-you  please,"  a  pedestrian 
journey  in  which  the  competitors 


may  run  or  walk  as  they  prefer. 
As  to  jumping,  amateurs  who 
patronize  the  sport  jump  without 
any  artificial  aid.  The  records 
among  the  latter  are  both  held  by 
the  same  athlete,  P.  Davin,  of 
Carrick-on-Suir,  Ireland,  who  has 
cleared  6  feet  2^  inches  high, 
and  23  feet  2  inches  wide,  both  at 
local  athltic  gatherings.  M.  J. 
Brooks, who  in  1876  won  the  Inter- 
'Varsity  high  jump  with  6  feet  2^ 
inches,  is  said  to  have  cleared  an 
inch  more  in  practice.  John  How- 
ard, a  Bradford  professional,  more 
than  once  cleared  a  full-sized  bil- 
liard table  lengthways — a  feat  re- 
quiring courage  as  well  as  ability; 
and  on  one  occasion,  on  Chester 
race  course,  he  jumped  the  enor- 
mous distance  of  29  feet  7  inches  ! 
He  took  off  from  a  wedge-shaped 
block  of  wood,  raised  four  inches 
from  the  ground,  and  carried  a 
five  pound  dumb  bell  in  each  hand. 
In  pole  jumping — prettiest  of  all 
athletic  pastimes,  the  great  height 
of  11  feet  4^2  inches  has  been 
cleared  by  the  present  amateaur 
champion,  T.  Ray,  of  Ulverstone. 


THAT  SUBSTITUTION. 

Has  not  the  MONTHLY  often 
maintained  that  the  editorial  work 
done  by  its  devoted  corps  should 
be  looked  upon  as  a  part  of  the 
college  training  and  hence  substi- 
tutable  for  some  of  the  other 
courses  ?  The  world  is  coming 
around  to  our  view  of  the  matter. 
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We  see  that  Charles  Dudley  War- 
ner will  soon  deliver  lectures  on 
journalism  to  the  two  upper  classes 
of  Trinity  College  (Conn.)  The 
authorities  of  that  go-a-head  in- 
stitution evidently  read  and  profit 
by  the  MONTHLY. 

VALEDICTORY. 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  say 
farewell.  We  do  not  propose  to 
shed  any  "  briny  waves,"  but  we 
do  feel  a  pang  of  regret  when  we 
reflect  that  our  connection  with 
the  Monthly,  of  which  we  think 
we  have  a  just  right  to  be  proud, 
is  now  to  be  severed.  Some  of  us 
have  watched  at  its  cradle  when 
its  voice  was  weak  and  faint;  we 
have  rejoiced  and  been  glad  at  its 
sure  and  steady  growth;  and 
though  it  is  not  yet  what  we  hope 
to  see  it,  we  feel  highly  gratified 
and  abundantly  rewarded  by  the 
esteem,  favor,  and  good-will  in 
which  it  is  held.  We  trust  that, 
under  the  management  of  the 
newly-elected  corps  of  editors,  it 
will  reach  a  still  higher  excellence, 
and  that  its  influence  and  useful- 
ness may  increase  with  the  years. 
Since  its  first  appearance,  it  has 
nearly  thribbled  its  size,  and 
greatly  increased  its  circulation. 
Its  size  has  been  doubled  during 
the  past  year;  and  if  it  receives 
the  same  hearty  support  the  com- 
ing year  that  it  has  received  the 
past,  its  further  improvement  may 
be  confidently  expected. 


But  we  started  out  only  to  say 
farewell.  Before  we  do  this,  how- 
ever, let  us  give  our  hearty 
thanks  to  our  Alumni  and  other 
friends  of  the  Institution,  to  the 
citizens  of  Chapel  Hill,  to  the 
students  and  professors,  for  the 
kind  and  helping  hand  they  have 
extended.  By  their  aid  our  tasks 
have  been  made  lighter  and  our 
ills  easier  borne  To  our  printers, 
also,  we  would  give  our  thanks 
for  their  promptness,  faithfulness, 
and  painstaking.  To  the  press 
of  the  country,  last  but  not  least, 
our  acknowledgement  is  due  for 
the  complimentary  manner  in 
which  they  have  noticed  us.  To 
all  we  would  say,  treat  our  suc- 
cessors as  you  have  us  and  we 
have  no  fears  for  their  success. 
To  those  of  you  who  have  not' 
yet  given  us  your  aid,  we  ask  you 
to  delay  no  longer,  but  to  assist 
us  in  establishing  a  periodical  here 
which  will  be  a  glory  to  the  State, 
and  to  the  University  a  '  thing  of 
joy  forever.' 


What  women  would  do  if  they 
could  not  cry,  nobody  knows  ! 
What  poor  defenseless  crea- 
tures they  would  be. — Douglas 
Jcrrold. 

The  love  of  flattery  in  most 
men  proceeds  from  the  mean 
opinion  the)'  have  of  themselves; 
in  women  from  the  contrary. — 
Swift. 
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AMONG  OUR  EXCHANGES. 


E.  E.  Hale,  H.  B.  Stowe,  "  H. 
H.,"  Rose  Terry  Cooke,  Edgar 
Fawcett,  A.  W.  Tourgee,  E.  P. 
Roe,  and  many  other  American 
authors  are  contributing  to  The 
Continent  a  series  of  anonymous 
stories,  called  "  Too  True  for 
Fiction,"  founded  on  fact:  and  The 
Continent  offers  attractive  prizes 
to  the  readers  who  can  guess 
which  of  the  forty  stories  is  by 
which  of  the  two  score  of  authors. 


What  Our  Sister  Colleges  are  Doing. 

Oberlin  College  has  Thursday 
lectures  given  by  the  different 
professors  on  subjects  of  general 
interest,  somewhat  resembling  the 
Monday  lectures  of  Joseph  Cook. 
One  of  the  recent  lectures  was, 
we  see,  on  Manners  in  a  College 
Town.  We  are  glad  the  learned 
professor  has  discovered  Manners 
in  a  college  town.  We  dare  say 
they  were  bad  manners  though. 

The  Lawn  Tennis  Association 
includes  now  eight  colleges,  with 
four  more  applying  for  admission. 
It  is  hoped  that  a  great  tourna- 
ment will  be  held  in  May  or  June. 

Dartmouth  is  to  have  a  new 
library  building  to  cost  $50,000. 

Trinity  College  (Hartford, 
Conn.)  awards  the  title  Optimus 
to  the    student    who    attains    the 


grade  of  nine-tenths  in  examina- 
tions and  recitations  in  all  depart- 
ments during  the  full  course. 
Only  four  have   received  it  so  far. 

The  largest  college  library  in 
this  country  is  at  Harvard.  The 
library  there  includes  277,700  vol- 
umes. Yale  comes  next  with 
191,000  and  Princeton  with  122,- 
000.  Seven  others  have  over  40,- 
000  volumes  each  and  six  .  more 
over  25,000. 

There  are  nine  Schools  of 
Science  in  connection  with  the 
various  colleges.  Union  college 
has  the  oldest — founded  in  1845. 
Sheffield  Scientific  School  at  Yale 
is  the  largest  with  twenty-six  pro- 
fessors and  assistants. 

Rutgers  has  introduced  French 
and  German  text-books  for  use 
among  students  of  science.  One 
session's  experience  of  the  system 
seems  to  show  it  to  be  a  success. 
This  may  be  excellent  training  in 
the  Modern  Languages  but  would 
it  not  be  somewhat  hard  on  the 
sciences  in  the  case  of  an  average 
student. 

Johns  Hopkins  University  cir- 
culars announce  a  series  of  20 
lectures  from  the  distinguished  Sir 
William  Thompson  this  coming 
Fall. 
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Harvard  snubs  one  Governor, 
refusing  to  cap  old  Ren  Butler  as 
LL.  D.  and  now  gets  snubbed 
by  his  successor,  Gov.  Robinson, 
who  declines  to  become  a  trustee. 

Dartmouth  has  raised  $1200  to 
support  her  base-ball  nine  during 
the  coming  season.  Can't  our 
nine  find  some  generous-hearted 
individual  co  support  them  in  like 
fashion  ? 

The  cadets  of  the  Virginia  Mil- 
itary Institute  who  constituted  the 
corps  of  cadets  April,  1861,  and 
were  called  oft  to  enter  the  army 
and  aid  in  drilling  the  troops,  pro- 
pose to  have  a  reunion  of  all  sur- 
vivors on  June  30th,  1884.  Such 
a  meeting  will  be  very  pleasant 
yet  sad,  also,  when  the  vacant 
places  are  counted  and  the  faces 
of  some  of  those  young  heroes 
missed. 

The  University  of  Virginia 
counts  up  288  students  this  ses- 
sion. The  Episcopalians  number 
120,  the  Presbyterians  59,  the 
Metodists  45,  Baptists  30,  Roman 
Catholics  6,  Disciples  5,  (improp- 
erly called  Campbellites), Luther- 
ans 4,  Dunkard  1,  Jew  1,  and  nine 
without  religious  preference.  It 
certainly  fulfils  one  part  of  the 
mission  of  a  University  in  getting 
under  its  wings  all  sects  and  shades 
of  belief. 

The  Princeton  Students  are  di- 
vided into  State  Clubs.  The  Ohio 
Club,    for   instance,    numbers    35, 1 


the  Kentucky  Club  23,  &c.  They 
give  annual  banquets  and  appar- 
ently have  as  their  chief  object  the 
keeping  up  of  social  intercouse 
among  men  from  the  same  State. 
They  are  useful,  too,  in  co-operat- 
ing with  alumni  associations,  and 
disseminating  information  about 
the  college  in  the    various  States. 

Wesleyan  University  has  a  run- 
ning track  around  its  foot-ball 
ground  one-quarter  mile  long  and 
twelve  feet  wide  for  one  hundred 
yards,  six  feet  being  the  width  for 
the  remainder  of  the  distance. — 
On  this  the  spring  contests  are 
held.  The  dimensions  of  our 
grounds  are:  length  of  track  one- 
eigth  mile,  width  twelve  feet  for 
one  hundred  yards  and  six  feet  for 
the  remainder  of  the  distance. 

A  committee  of  one  hundred 
students  from  the  various  depart- 
ments and  societies  in  Edinburgh 
University  played  a  very  import- 
ant part  in  the  arrangements  at 
the  recent  celebration  of  the  Ter- 
centenary Anniversary.  Usually 
at  all  public  meetings  the  students 
have  behaved  boisterously  and 
uproariously,  but  the  order  kept 
during  the  Tercentenary  was  ex- 
cellent and  was  remarked  upon 
by  the  distinguished  guests.  As 
the  Faculty  have  never  been  able 
to  maintain  order,  they  propose  to 
make  this  committee  a  permanent 
institution  and  call  in  their  aid 
frequently. 
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Stevens  Institute  has  felt  the 
gymnasium  boom  also.  Ground 
has  been  secured  for  building  and 
they  are  now  waiting  for  some  one 
to  present  them  with  money 
enough  to  build.  This  condition 
of  things  reminds  us  of  our  own 
gymnasium.  We,  too,  have  the 
ground  and  are  patiently  waiting 
for  the  money. 

Yale  talks  blue  about  her  chances 
in  the  annual  race  with  Har- 
vard at  New  London.  Her  crew 
is  too  light,  is  the  complaint. — 
Jumbo  is  the  man  they  need.  Let 
us  send  them  Jumbo. 

Princeton  divides  its  diplomas 
with  four  grades;  summa  cum 
laude,  magna  cum  laude,  cum  laude 
and  passed.  All  coming  in  the 
same  grade  are  held  equal. 

Princeton  shows  some  signs  of 
making  its  government  partly  a 
representative  one  by  the  students. 
Committees  of  students  and  facul- 
ty meet  for  carrying  out  changes 
in  distribution  of  honors,  &c. 

* 
*  * 

The  May  number  of  the  South- 
ern Historical  Society  Papers  is 
well  worthy  of  its  predecessors. 
It  contains  an  article  by  F.  H. 
Porcher  on  "  Reconstruction"  in 
South  Carolina,  also  the  last  one 
in  the  series  entitled  "  Story  of 
the  Arkansas,"  by  Geo.  W.  Gift. 
We  were  greatly  interested  in  a 
letter  written  by  the  great  Eng- 
lish Soldier,     Sir   Garnet  Joseph 


Wolsley.  to  a  lady  in  Mobile.  He 
pays  wholesale  tribute  to  Lee  and 
Jackson.  He  writes,  "I  have  only 
known  two  heroes  in  my  life,  and 
Gen.  R.  E.  Lee  is  one  of  them. 
I  believe  that  when  time  has 
calmed  down  the  angry  pas- 
sions of  the  "  North,"  Gen.  Lee 
will  be  accepted  in  the  United 
States  as  the  greatest  general 
you  have  ever  had,  and  second  as 
a  patriot  only  to  Washington  him- 
self. Stonewall  Jackson,  I  only 
knew  slightly;  his  name  will  live 
forever  also  in  American  history 
when  that  of  Mr.  U.  S.  Grant  has 
been  long  forgotten;  such  at  least 
is  my  humble  opinion  of  these 
men  when  viewed  by  an  outside 
student  of  military  history  who 
has  no  local  prejudice." 

* 
*  * 

Shakespeariana  costs  only  one 
dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  year. 
It  contains  more  substantial  in- 
formation, more  original  research, 
more  real  Shakespeare,  during 
this  time,  than  the  most  active 
life  could  search  out  for  itself.  It 
is  the  purefide  and  crystalized 
thought  of  Shakespearian  scholars 
the  world  over.  America,  how- 
ever, always  foremost  in  review 
literature,  is  the  only  country  in 
which  the  daring  enterprise  of 
establishing  a  periodical,  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  writings  of  one 
man,  has  ever  been  ventured  upon. 
It  is  meeting  with  great  success. 
The  May  number  shows  no  signs 
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of  lagging.     Indeed,  if  it  does  not 
succeed,  the  cause  of  failure  will 
not    be  found   in     the    works    of i 
Ju'm,   who    in    writing    of  another 
tyas  said  of  himself. 

"Age   cannot   wither   nor     custom    stale   his   infinite 
variety." 

* 
*•    * 

The  Manhattan  illustrated 
magazine,  is  one  of  the  largest 
monthlies  in  the  country.  It  has 
a  hundred  and  forty  pages  filled 
with  most  excellent  matter,  a  por- 
tion of  which  is  destined  to  be- 
come classic.  Many  of  the  con- 
tributors have  acquired  a  celebrity 
that  reaches  beyond  the  Pacific 
and  the  Atlantic.  A  new  volume 
begins  with  the  July  number; 
subscribers  will  receive  gratis  the 
first  two  instalments  of  "  Trajan" 
which  has  been  so  highly  praised 
by  the  press  all  over  the  country. 
It  will  have  as  a  frontispiece  a 
portrait  of  the  Earl  of  Dufferin, 
the  eminent  diplomatist,  with  an 
article  on  him  by  J.  L.  Whittle, 
of  London. 

The  opening  article  will  be  a 
delightfully  written  one  on  "  Fair 
Verona,"  profusely  and  beautifully 
illustrated  from  drawings  made 
specially  for  the  article.  Another 
illustrated  paper  will  be  on  River- 
side Park,  in  New  York,  by  Mrs. 
Martha  J.  Lamb,  whose  qualifi- 
cations for  writing  about  the 
t  heme  are  unequaled.  Mrs.  Louise 
Chandler  Moulton  will  contribute 
a    paper  on    "Arthur  O'Shaugh- 


nessy,"  the  charming  English 
poet,  who  perished  in  his  prime, 
but  who,  in  his  short  span  of  life, 
accomplished  great  things.  An 
interesting  article  on  the  "  Sub- 
terranean Reservoirs  of  Constanti- 
nople" will  be  illustrated  from 
drawings  by  Frank  Waller. 


* 
*  * 


The  prize  offered  for  the  one 
mile  run  at  Princeton  is  a  cup,  too 
feet  high,  six  inches  of  this  is 
ebony,  the  rest  hammered  silver. 
What  unlimited  guzzlers  those 
Princeton  students  must  be.  It 
does  make  a  man  a  little  thirsty 
to  run  a  mile,  though. 

*  * 
The  author  of  "  Dorcas,"  who 
also  wrote  "  Arius  the  Libyan," 
and  who  is  now  known  to  be  Mr. 
Nathan  Kouns,  a  lawyer  of  Jeffer- 
son City,  comes  to  his  own  de- 
fense in  The  Continent's  monthly 
edition  for  June  for  his  free  use  in 
his  story,  which  treats  of  the 
early  Christian  Church,  of  the 
miraculous  raising  of  the  dead  at 
the  hands  of  the  Apostles  of  the 
primitive  church.  He  insists  that 
the  Christians  were  granted  the 
power  of  raising  the  dead  so  long 
as  they  maintained  their  simple 
worship  and  their  community  of 
goods  and  interests;  but  that  they 
lost  this  and  other  privileges  when 
they  accepted  the  protection  of 
the  Emperor  Constantine  and 
allied  themselves  with  the  politi- 
cal powers  of  the  earth. 
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The  most  valuable  articles  in  the 
May  number  of  The  Book  Buyer 
are  "  London  Notes,"  "  Maurice 
and  the  Civil  War,"  and  "  The 
India  of  To-dav/X^These  are  ex- 
cellently written  pieces — short, 
fresh,  sparkling"  with  original 
thought.  Yet  "  News  and  Notes" 
and  "The  Newest  Books,"  the 
subjects  under  which  can  hardly 
be  called  articles,  are,  in  our 
opinion,  the  most  attractive  feat- 
ures of  this  most  interesting  little 
review.  It  is  surprising  how 
much  real  information,  how  much 
of  the  choicest  thought  of  modern 
authors,  is  condensed  in  these  few 
pages.  At  a  time,  when  to  learn 
the  name  and  character  of  one- 
fifth  of  the  new  books  is  a  task 
too  laborious  for  the  most  exhaus- 
tive reader,  the  time-saving  re- 
view must  be  as  important  a  factor 
in  literature,  as  the  labor-saving 
machine  is  in  industry. 

We  hope  our  exchanges  will 
not  think  the  time  long  before 
our  reappearance  in  the  Fall.  We 
have  tried  to  be  faithful  to  all  who 
have  been  faithful  to  us.  If  any 
of  the  numbers  have  failed  to 
reach  their  destination  the  fault 
lies  on  the  way.  We  hope  we 
close  the  year  with  as  many  friends 
as  we  had  in  the  beginning. 
Whether  the  intercourse  between 
us  and  our  exchanges  has  been 
profitable  we  cannot  tell.  But 
one  thing  we  do  know,  that  it  has 


not  been  hurtful;  for  of  all  the 
rubbish  that  time  shoots  i-nto  the 
wallet  of  oblivion,  contemporary 
criticisms  run  about  the  least 
chance  of  being  rescued  from  the 
wreck.  If  a  production  is  destined 
to  live,  it  will  live  despite  adverse 
criticism,  nay  flourish  upon  it;  il 
it  is  destined  to  perish,  all  criti- 
cisms will  perish  with  it. 

The  Junior  class,  O.  S.  W.,  is 
publishing  a  weekly  sheet,  The 
Critic,  gotten  up  on  the  style  of 
a  newspaper.  Its  professed  aim 
is  to  give  the  world  college  news, 
not  mere  facts  that  have  grown 
stale  in  the  cold  pages  of  the 
Monthlies.  It  claims  to  be  no 
rival  of  the  Lantern  published  at 
the  same  place,  but  it  is  not  hard 
to  see  that  the  two  papers  are  not 
on  the  friendliest  terms. 

The  catalogue  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  is  on  our  table. 
We  note  that  the  number  of  pro- 
fessors, including  the  President, 
is  11,  instructors  5,  making  16 
teachers.  The  number  of  stu- 
dents is  210.  There  are  28  Law 
students  and  1 1  Post  Graduates. 
Expenses,  not  including  pocket- 
money,  travelling,  furniture  of 
room  and  society  fees,  are  from 
$179. 50  to  $244.  Seventy  students 
have  been  aided  from  the  Deems 
Fund,  which  is  $13,310.  It  is 
gratifying  that  the  students  gen- 
erally select  one    of  the    regular 
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courses.  Those  who  take  only 
one  ancient  language  invariably 
select  Latin. 


WHO  WROTE  SHAKESPEARE  ? 

Hamlet  overheard  Julius  Caesar 
tell  King  Lear,  on  the  Twelfth 
Night  after  the  Tempest,  that  An- 
tony and  Cleopatra  had  told  Cor- 
iolanus  that  Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona  were  the  Authors  of 
Shakespeare's  Plays.  Lear  said, 
you  take  it  "As  You  Like  It,"  but 
I  don't  believe  it,  for  I  heard 
Romeo  and  Juliet  say  Love's  Labor 
was  Lost,  when  Troilus  and  Cres- 
sida  stole  the  Comedy  of  Errors 
and  sold  it  to  the  Merchant  of 
Venice,  who  sent  it  C.  O.  D.  to 
Titus  Andronicus.  Timon  of 
Athens  and  Cymbeline  were  par- 
ties to  the  theft,  and  after  drink- 
ing Measure  for  Measure  with  the 
Merr\  Wives  of  Windsor,  told 
King  John  all  about  it.  Richard 
I II, (a  competent  critic)  says  Bacon 
could  not  write  even  a  Winter's 
Tale,  and  Henry  VIII  says  that 
settles  it.  So  why  make  so  Much 
Ado  About  Nothing  ?  Othello 
was  busy  playing  agameofSancho 
Pedro  with  the  IV.,  V.  and  VI. 
Henrys,  the  only  interruption  be- 
ing an  occasional  "Lay  on  Mac- 
duff!" interjected  by  Macbeth, and 


as  Richard  III  was  absent  Tam- 
ing the  Shrew,  and  Adonis  had 
taken  Venus  out  upon  the  Med- 
ford  Mile  Ground.  I  could  get  no 
further  evidence  as  to  who  wrote 
Shakespeare.  But  All's  Well  that 
Ends  Well,  don't  it  ? — Exchange. 
# 

One  thousand  dollars  in  money 
is  awaiting  the  reader  of  The 
Continent  who  has  sufficient  liter- 
ary acumen  to  discern  the  style 
and  name  the  names  of  the  writers 
of  a  series  of  short  stories  pub- 
lished anonymously,  sofaras  each 
story  is  concerned,  but  with  the 
names  of  all  the  authors  attached 
to  each,  now  appearing  in  this 
Magazine.  If  there  should  be  a 
number  who  succeed  in  this  at- 
tempt to  justify  their  claims  to 
the  critical  faculty,  the  thousand 
dollars  will  be  divided  among 
them.  But  if  the  possessor  of 
such  skill  should  be  a  vara  avis 
and  his  name  should  be  not  legion, 
but  one,  the  entire  thousand  dol- 
lars is  his  reward — although  all 
will  be  sure  to  find  much  profit  in 
the  undertaking,  since  it  involves 
the  reading  of  a  lot  of  good  stories 
by  the  very  best  American  authors, 
under  the  general  title  of  "  Too 
True  for  Fiction." 
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COLLEGE  RECORD. 


—  The  last  large  rafter  of  the 
Memorial  Hall  was  raised  on  the 
23rd  May.  The  work  goes  right 
on. 

—  At  the  request  of  the  Senior 
Class,  Dr.  Mangum  preached  a 
sermon  especially  to  them,  in  the 
Methodist  church,  on  Sunday,  18th 
May.  We  have  no  hesitancy  in 
saying  that  it  was  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  discourses  to  which  we 
have  ever  listened,  and  one  that 
cannot  fail  to  do  great  good.  The 
class,  fifteen  in  number,  occupied 
two  benches  near  the  centre  of  the 
church.  The  delightful  weather, 
the  handsome  appearance  of  the 
Seniors,  and  the  Doctors  elo- 
qunce,  all  conspired  to  make  it  an 
occasion  long  to  be  remembered. 

—  President  Rattle,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  students,  delivered, 
not  long  since,  in  the  Di.  Hall,  a 
lecture  on  Parliamentary  Law. 
Such  lectures  are  always  improv- 
ing and  appreciated,  and  we  hope 
the  President  and  other  members 
of  the  faculty  will  favor  us  oftener. 

— Several  interesting  Moot 
Courts  have  been  held  by  the  Law 
Class. 

COMMENCEMENT  EXERCISES  OF  1881 

The  first  week  in  June  is  always 
a  glad  time  with  us.  And  although 
we  did   not   have    the    new   Hall 


completed  and  were  disappoint- 
ed because  Mr.  Watterson  failed 
to  come,  yet  we  can  truly 
say  that  it  was  one  of  the  most 
happy  occasions  we  have  ever  had 
— everythingpassed  off  pleasantly 
and  smoothly  and  delightfully. 
The  village  was  thronged  with 
visitors,  and  the  music  and  weather 
were  just  simply  delightful. 
TUESDAY,  JUNE  3RD., 
at  \]/2  o'clock,  P.  M.,  the  Class- 
Day  exercises  were  held  in  the 
chapel.  Mr.  S.  M.  Gattis,  of 
Orange,  gave  us  a  humorous  and 
entertaining  history  of  the  class. 
He  was  followed  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Ran- 
dall, of  Burke,  by  a  class  proph- 
ecy. He  claimed  to  '  prophecy 
concerning  the  destiny  of  each 
member  of  the  class.  For  some 
he  painted  the  picture  of  the  future 
in  dark  colors,  while  he  foretold 
that  others  would  walk  as  upon  a 
bed  of  roses.  The  prophecies 
were  very  humorous  and  happy 
in  their  effects  upon  the  audience. 

Mr.  J.  Lee  Love,  the  president 
of  the  class,  gave  the  parting  ad- 
dress. It  was  neatly  written, 
gracefully  delivered,  and  well  re- 
ceived. 

On  Tuesday  night,  the  two  Lit- 
erary Societies  held  their  annual 
meetings.  Speeches  were  made 
by  the  older  members,  and  medals 
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and  diplomas  were  awarded  to  the 
younger.  A  pleasant  little  hop 
was  enjoyed  after  the  societies 
adjourned. 

WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  4TH. 
This  morning  the  weather  was 
delightful.  The  chapel  had  been 
tastefully  decorated  by  the  ladies 
of  the  village  ;  portraits  of  Gov. 
Swain  and  others  adorned  the  ros- 
trum. Mr.  Watterson  being  absent 
on  account  of  extreme  illness, 
Col.  Walter  L.  Steele  was  chosen 
to  deliver  the  Address  before  the 
Societies.  We  were  sorry  that 
Mr.  Watterson  could  not  be  pres- 
ent, but  we  feel  sure  that  it  would 
have  required  a  most  extraordin- 
ary effort  on  his  part  to  have  sur- 
passed the  witty,  timely  and  elo- 
quent address  of  Col.  Steele.  He 
made  the  following  passage  of 
Scripture  the  basis  of  his  remarks  : 
"  Remove  not  the  ancient  land- 
marks, which  thy  fathers  have 
set."  His  address  was  marked  by 
a  wise  conservatism  which  com- 
mended it  to  every  right-thinking 
man  and  woman  present.  He  did 
not  advocate  a  blind  devotion  to 
the  things  of  the  past,  but  he 
strongly  urged  that  there  should 
always  be  good  reasons  for  depart- 
ing from  the  landmarks  which 
have  stood  all  tests.  He  especi- 
ally dwelt  unon  Extravagance, 
Women's  Rights,  and  the  teach- 
ings of  Ingersoll  and  his  followers 
as  invasions  of  the  ancient  land- 
marks. 


After  Col.  Steele's  address,  Hon. 
John  Manning,  in  behalf  of  the 
grandsons  of  Governor  Jonathan 
Worth,  presented  to  the  Universi- 
ty a  fine  oil  portrait  of  the  Gov- 
ernor. He  paid  a  most  eloquent 
tribute  to  the  patriotism  of  Gov. 
Worth  in  the  performances  of  his 
duties  as  governor  during  the  dark 
days  of  civil  war  and  reconstruc- 
tion. This  speech  of  presentation 
was  responded  to  by  President 
Battle  in  behalf  of  the  University. 
Governor  Jarvis  was  next  called 
upon,  and  spoke  feelingly  of  the 
shining  personal  qualities  of  Gov- 
ernor Worth. 

THE  BACCALAUREATE  SERMON. 
In  the  afternoon,  Rev.  Dr.  J 
B.  Hawthorne,  of  Richmond,  Va., 
held  the  audience  almost  spell- 
bound for  an  hour.  We  know  it 
is  customary  among  newspaper 
men  to  speak  of  all  commence- 
ment addresses  as  "eloquent"  and 
so  forth,  but  we  do  not  intend  to 
say  one  word  more  about  Dr. 
Hawthorne  than  we  think  he 
actually  deserves.  When  we  say 
that  his  address  was  "  eloquent" 
and  that  he  "  held  his  audience 
spell-bound,"  is  but  to  repeat 
common-places.  These  words  do 
not  express  it — it  was  just  simply 
grand,  toweringly  and  magnifi- 
cently grand.  As  Col.  Steele  had 
delivered  an  address  in  the  fore- 
noon on  a  passage  of  Scripture  as 
a  text,  so  Dr.  Hawthorne  preach- 
ed   a    sermon  on     the    following 
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theme  :  The  Influence  of  the 
Christian  Pulpit  in  its  Relations 
to  Trade  and  Politics.  There  was 
a  strength,  a  vigor  and  a  manli- 
ness about  both  the  man  and  the 
address  that  enchanted  us.  He 
reminded  us  of  the  great  spirits  of 
the  Past,  who,  we  are  told,  swayed 
the  passions  of  the  human  heart 
as  the  breezes  do  the  golden 
waves  of  ripening  grain. 

THE  REPRESENTATIVES,WEDNES- 
DAY   NIGHT. 

[Mr.  P.  B.  Manning  was  kind 
enough  to  furnish  us  the  follow- 
ing report  of  the  Representative 
speaking.] 

The  speaking  on  Wednesday 
evening  was  highly  creditable  to 
themselves  and  the  Societies.  A 
large  and  cultured  audience  was 
present,  composed  mainly  of 
ladies,  who  always  attend  these 
occasions  in  large  numbers,  and  in- 
cluding a  large  number  of  alumni 
and  trustees. 

The  speaking  was  begun  by  A. 
H  Eller.  Subject  :  "  Servility  in 
American  Politics."  Mr.  Eller 
has  considerable  force  in  his  style, 
and  spoke  with  the  earnestness  of 
a  man  who  felt  the  truth  and  im- 
portance of  what  he  was  saying. 
His    subject    was    ably    handled. 

H.  A.  Latham  followed  with  a 
happy  speech  on  "  What  is  the 
True  Aristocracy  ?"  He  portray- 
ed several  phases  of  false  aristo- 
cracy, and  held  them  up  to 
censure.     An  aristocracy    with  a 


foundation  of  merit  instead  of 
wealth  was  set  forth  in  terse 
language.  The  speech  so  favor- 
ably impressed  Mr.  S.  W.  Whiting, 
of  the  firm  of  R.  B.  Andrews  &  Co., 
of  Raleigh,  that  he  presented  Mr. 
Latham  with  a  copy  of  Tenny- 
son's poems  as  a  mark  of  his  ap- 
preciation. 

F.  F.  Patterson  was  the  third 
speaker.  Subject  :  "  The  Orators 
and  Oratory  of  America."  Mr. 
Patterson  alluded  to  the  great  in- 
fluence ancient  oratory  had  upon 
the  men  and  measures  of  that 
time,  and  showed  its  similar  effect 
in  modern  times.  He  brought 
copious  illustrations  from  our  his- 
tory, mentioning  especially  some  in 
the  great  Congress  that  was  graced 
by  Clay,  Calhoun,  and  Webster. 

A.  W.  Long  succeeded  Mr.  Pat- 
terson, and  as  the  awarding  of  the 
Representative  medal  shows, made 
//^speech  of  the  night.  His  sub- 
ject was  :  "The  Morals  of  South- 
ern Society."  The  speaker  pointed 
out  some  of  the  evils  of  Southern 
society,  such  as  duelling, homicide, 
&c,  was  glad  that  duelling  had 
nearly  disappeared,  and  hoped 
that  lawlessness  would  soon  linger 
only  as  a  tradition.  He  appealed 
to  the  people  to  resist  the  many 
dangerous  isms  which  are  threat- 
ening modern  society,  and  to  cling 
to  the  sterling  old  virtues  which 
had  stood  the  test  of  time. 

The  fourth  speaker,  O.  B.  Eaton, 
discoursed  upon  "  Popular  Amuse- 
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merits."  Mr.  Eaton  thinks  that 
many  of  the  amusements  of  the 
day  are  productive  of  great  in- 
jury to  our  society.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  extreme  importance,  as  the 
amusements  of  a  people  are  an 
unmistakable  index  to  their  real 
moral  status.  A  great  people 
like  we  are,  should  have  amuse- 
ments to  comport  with  its  great- 
ness. , 

E.  W.  Pou  was  the  last  speaker. 
Subject  :     "Freedom  of  the  Seas." 

Mr.  Pou  had  evidently  given 
the  subject  much  thought,  and  he 
gave  us  his  conclusions  about  pro- 
tection and  free  trade  in  forcible, 
fearless  language.  Protection  is 
a  misnomer.  Protection  of  special 
industries  is  unfair,  and  works 
especially  against  the  industries 
of  the  South.  Contest  is  alleged 
to  be  between  home  and  foreign 
industries,  but  it  is  really  between 
importing  and  exporting  agencies. 
We  have  escaped  all  external 
dangers,  let  us  avoid  these  internal 
ones. 

After  the  Representative  speak- 
ing, the  lovers  of  dancing  repaired 
to  the  University  library  and  en- 
joyed the  delights  of  the  Ger- 
man. 

THURSDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  5TH. 
This  morning  the  graduates 
spoke.  The  exercises  were  open- 
ed with  prayer  by  Dr.  Thos.  E. 
Skinner,  of  Raleigh.  The  speak- 
ers competed  for  a  fine  gold  medal 
given  by  the   Misses   Mangum,  in 


memoriam  of  their  father,  Hon. 
Willie  P.  Mangum.  Last  night 
the  Representatives  competed  for 
a  $20  gold  medal  given  by  the 
two  Societies.  The  first  speaker, 
this  morning  was  Sam'l  M.  Gattis, 
Orange  co.  Subject:  "A  Danger- 
ous Question."  He  discussed  the 
Mormon  Problem  ably  and  inter- 
estingly. He  showed  up  its  many 
evils,  declared  it  a  blot  upon  our 
civilization,  and  eloquently  de- . 
manded  that  it  be  totally  wiped 
out.  Mr.  Gattis  is  a  pleasant  and 
forcible  speaker,  and  his  speech 
was  well  taken. 

Lee  M.  Warlick,  Lincolnton. 
Subject  :  The  Race  Problem  in 
the  U.  S.  Mr.  Warlick  speaks 
straight  forward  with  a  good  deal 
of  force.  He  claimed  that  the 
Caucasian   must  and  will  rule. 

Thomas  R.  Rouse,  La  Grange. 
Subject  :  North  Carolina  Since 
the  War.  He  ennumerated  the 
many  good  changes  that  had 
taken  place  since  the  war  and 
showed  that  we  were  on  the  high 
way  -to  prosperity. 

Jas.  C.  Roberts,  Newberne. 
Subject  :  The  Present  Status  and 
Influence  of  Mohammedanism.  He 
showed  how  Mohammedanism 
had  gradually  lost  its  influence, 
and  predicted  that  it  would  be 
swept  away  ere  long  by  advancing 
civilization.  Mr.  Roberts  is  quite 
a  pleasant  speaker. 

M.  R.  Hamer,  S.  C.  Subject  : 
Influence  of  the  Leofal  Profession. 
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Mr.  Hamer  showed  that  lawyers 
were  nearly  always  the  leaders  in 
every  good  cause,  and  were  the 
champions  of  liberty,  law  and 
order.  This  level-headed  South 
Carolinian  will  make  his  mark  in 
that  profession,  we  predict. 

John  L.  Borden,  Goldsboro. 
Subject  :  The  Vices  and  Virtues 
of  the  Press.  He  declared  the 
Press  to  be  a  great  power  in  the 
land,  and  urged  that  it  should 
cease  to  pander  to  any  depraved 
taste,  and  become  the  public 
guardian  of  purity. 

E.  D.  Monroe,  Moore  county. 
Subject  :  Science  as  a  Factor  of 
Civilization.  We  cannot  say  more 
of  this  oration  than  what  was  said 
by  Col.  Steele  in  behalf  of  the 
awarding  committee,  "  that  it  ex- 
hibited a  power  of  reasoning  and 
analyzing  worth  of  any  man  in 
the  State." 

S.  B.  Turrentine,  of  Orange 
county.  Subject:  "  The  Progress 
and  Prospects  of  Christian  Mis- 
sions. Mr.  T.  spoke  feelingly  and 
eloquently  in  behalf  of  the  good 
work  and  wished  it  God-speed. 
He  declared  this  to  be  the  great 
field  of  woman's  Christian  work. 
His  oration  was  well  received. 

W.  G.  Randall,  Burke  county. 
Subject  :  North  Carolina  Folk- 
lore. Mr.  Randall  spoke  very 
humorously  and  interestingly  of 
the  belief  and  superstitions  of 
every-day  Life.  His  speech  will 
be  long  remembered  and  praised. 


James  Lee  Love,  King's  Moun- 
tain. .  Subject  :  "The  New  North 
State."  Mr.  Love  was  also  Vale- 
dictorian,having  received  the  high- 
est average  throughout  the  whole 
course.  Mr.  Love  gracefully  and 
feelingly  referred  to  the  various 
steps  by  which  the  Old  North 
State  had  become  the  New  North 
State.  His  speech  was  heartily 
applauded  and  universally  praised. 
The  committee  awarded  him  the 
Mangum  medal  for  oratory.  Gov. 
Jarvis,  in  coming  out  of  the  Chapel 
after  the  exercises,  said  :  "  The 
boys  all  did  well — very  well." 

THURSDAY   AFTERNOON. 

This  afternoon  the  prizes,  de- 
grees, &c,  were  awarded.  The 
following  were  the  winners  of  the 
medals  : 

Chemistry  Medal — Jas.  C.  Rob- 
erts, Newbern. 

Greek  Scholarship  Medal — S.  B. 
Weeks  and  Jas.  Thomas. 

Greek  Improvement  Medal — J.  J. 
Jenkins,  Chatham  county. 

Phillips  Mathematical  Medal — 
F.  M.  Little,  Wadesboro. 

Worth  Moral  Philosophy  Prize 
— S.  B.  Turrentine,  Orange  county. 

Representative  Medal — Aug. 
White  Long,  Chapel  Hill. 

Willie  P.  Mangum  Medal — Jas. 
Lee  Love,  King's  Mountain. 

The  following  received  special 
diplomas  in  special  departments  : 

Latin — J.  R.  Monroe,  L.  Vann; 
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Greek— B.    C.    Mclver,    S.    C. 

Weill. 

Chemistry — J.  L.  Borden,  J.  C. 
Roberts. 

Teacher  s  Conrse-W.  A.  Latham- 

Mathematics — A.  J.  Field,  E.  D. 
Monroe,  W.  G.  Randall,  A.  D. 
Ward. 

Natural  Philosophy — J.  L.  Love, 
J.  D.  Miller,  E.  D.  Monroe,  S.  B. 
Turrentine. 

Pharmacy — T.J.  Hoskins.  Mr. 
Hoskins  performed  his  three  years' 
practical  work  before  entering 
the  University. 

HONORARY   DEGREES. 

The  Trustees  conferred  the  hon- 
orary degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws 
on  Dr.  Edward  Warren,  of  Paris, 
France;  Associate  Justice  A.  S. 
Merrimon,  of  Raleigh,  and  Gov- 
ernor Thos.  J.  Jarvis.  The  hon- 
orary degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity 
was  conferred  on  Rev.  Jno.  S. 
Watkins,  of  Raleigh;  Rev.  N. 
Collin  Hughes,  Sr.,  of  Beaufort 
county,  and  President  M.  L.  Wood, 
Trinity  College — one  a  Presby- 
terian, one  an  Episcopalian,  and 
one  a  Methodist.  The  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  was  conferred  on 
Dr.  Willis  Alston. 

Among  the  visitors  present  we 
noticed  Governor  Thomas  J. 
Jarvis,  Rev.  Dr.  Hawthorne,  Col. 
Thomas  S.  Kenan,  Major  R.  Bing- 
ham, Major  John  W.  Graham,  Mr. 
James  A.  Graham,  Mr.  R.  H.  Bat- 
tle, Mr.  Paul  C.  Cameron,  Mr.  A. 


W.  Graham,  Col.  P.  B.  Means, 
Col.  W.  L.  Saunders,  Col.  Joseph 
Williams,  Major  W.  J.  Yates, 
Capt.  S.  A.  Ashe,  Mr.  Josephus 
Daniels,  Dr.  Eugene  Grissom,  Dr. 
R.  B.  Haywood,  Capt.  E.  Hayne 
Davis,  Mr.  A.  H.  Merritt,  Rev.  Dr. 
Skinner,  Col.  J.  T.  Morehead,  Mr. 
J.  S.  Carr,  Dr.  A.  G.  Carr,  Col.  W. 
L.  Steele,  Prof.  W.  C.  Doub,  Mr. 
Eugene  Morehead,  Mr.  J.  S.  Bat- 
tle, Rev.  N.  H.  D.  Wilson,  D.  D., 
Mr.  Walter,  H.  Page,  Dr.  J.  M. 
Taylor,  Mr.  F.  D.  Winston,  Mr. 
H.  H.  Williams,  Mr.  N.  J.  Rouse, 
and  Mr.  J.  Y.  Joyner. 

The  following  received  first  dis- 
tinction, (above  90)  in  the  respec- 
tive departments: 

1  st  Year  English — McGehee, 
Dockery,  Grissom,  Starbuck,  Par- 
son, Hester,  Simmons,  Love, 
Hackett. 

Chemistry — J.  L.  Borden,  J.  C. 
Roberts. 

Natural  Philosophy — J .  L.  Love, 
J.  D.  Miller,  E.  D.  Monroe.  S.  B. 
Turrentine. 

In  Political  Economy — J.  L. 
Love,  Miller,  Warlick,  J."  C.  Rob- 
erts, J.  S.  Mann,  Hamer,  Wood, 
Borden,  Williams,  Eaton,  Carroll, 
Hawes,  Monroe,  Randall.  Turren- 
tine. 

Constitutional  and  Internation- 
al Law — Miller,  Love,  E.  B.  Saun- 
ders, Person,  Pou,  Warlick,  Wood. 

Business  Law — E.  B.  Saunders, 
Everett,  Carroll,   Goodman,  Mc- 
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Guire,    Cox,      W.      A.    Graham, 
Strickland. 

Science  of  Teaching — West, 
Goodman,  Rhodes,  Winder. 

Elocution — Self,  Shields,  Cline, 
Everett,  Weill,  P.  B.  Manning, 
Rhodes,  Vann  C.  Grandy,  L. 
Grandy,  Ewing,  Foust,  B.  Mclver, 
Ward,  Carroll,  Goodman,  Neal, 
H.  Osborne,  W.  White,  Strick- 
land, Cdler. 

Logic— B.  Mclver,  Weill,  Ward, 
Butler,  Mangum,  Max  Jackson, 
Field,  Eller,  Mann,  Pou,  Scull, 
Latham. 

Historical  English — Love ,  Tur- 
rentine,  B.  White,  Rouse,  Gattis, 
E.  D.  Monroe,  Warlick,  Randall, 
Long,  Hamer,  Wood. 

Psychology — Love,  Turrentine, 
Miller,  B.  White,  Butler,  Warlick, 
Hawes,  Eller,  .  Gattis,  Randall, 
Rouse,  Borden,  Hamer,  E.  D. 
Monroe,  S.  Osborne,  Vann,  Wood. 

English  Literature — L  o  v  e  , 
Long.  B.  White,  Gattis,  Miller, 
Randall,  Warlick,  Harris,  Monroe, 
Pou,  Turrentine,  Bryan,  Hamer, 
Borden,  Wood. 

Moral  Science — Turrentine, Love, 
Vann,  Butler,  Long,  Miller,  B.  F. 
White,  Hawes,  Pou,  Eller,  Gattis, 
Warlick,  Hamer,  Randall. 

Junior  Rhetoric — Butler,  Ward, 
Field,  Foust,  L.  Grandy,  Mann, 
B.  Mclver,  Latham,  Pou,  Seawell, 
J.  F.  West,  Mangum,  Eller,  Har- 
riss,  Grimes,  Stokes,  Scull,  By- 
num,  P.  B.  Cox. 


Junior  Greek — B.  C.  Mclver,  S. 
C.  Weill. 

Sophomore  Greek — J.  R.Monroe, 
H.  W.  Rice,  James  Thomas,  S.  B. 
Weeks,  J.  J.  Jenkins,  Ruffin,  Self, 
Shields,  Cline,  Faust. 
Freshman  Greek-^L.  P.  McGehee, 
H.  H.  Ransom,  J.  F.  Mclver,  M. 
P.  Peterson,  Starbuck,  Wilkinson, 
Wilson,  Jr.,  W.  H.  McDonald, 
Manning. 

Junior  Latin — Weill,  Mclver, 
Vann,  Seawell,  Hamer,  Monroe. 

Sopliomore  Latin — Rice,  Self, 
Grissom,  Ruffin,  Weeks,  L.  Gran- 
dy, Thomas,  Cox,  Cline,  Monroe, 
Wilson. 

Freshman  L  at  i  n — McGehee, 
Dockery,  Peterson,  Starbuck,  Wil- 
son. 

German — Weill,  Dockery,  L. 
Grandy,  C.  Grandy,  Graham, 
Haigh. 

Mathematics — Calculus — E.  D. 
Monroe. 

Conic  Sections — Little,  L.  B. 
Grandy. 

Algebra  and  Geometry — Ran- 
som, Dockery,Peterson, McGehee , 
Caler. 

Book-Keeping — Greenlee. 

General  Chemistry — Weill,  Hos- 
kins,  Max  Jackson,  Ward. 

Industrial  and  Agricultural 
Chemistry — B  o  r  d  e  n,  Roberts, 
Gattis,  Wood,  Rouse. 

Qualitative  Laboratory — Jack- 
son, Mallett,  Norris.  >' 

Certificates  in  Chemistry — J.  L. 
Borden,  J.  C.  Roberts. 
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Surveying — Ward,  Eller,  How- 
ard. 

Engineering — Pa  t  r  i  c  k . 

Mechanics — B.  White,  Love, 
Monroe,  Miller,  Warlick,  Randall. 

Astronomy — White,  Love,  Mil- 
ler, Warlick,  Hamer,  Randall, 
Turrentine,  Max  Jackson,  West. 

Physics  (Year) — Ward,  Jack- 
son, Eller,  Field,  Monroe,  Weill, 
B.  C.  Mclver.  {Fall  Term)— Scutt. 
(Spring) — West,  Howard,  Man- 
gum. 

Law — Robert  Ransom,  J.  W. 
Wood,  George  Badger  King. 

Second  Class — Heriot  Clarkson, 
Ethan,  Arch  Allen. 

Mineralogy — Miller,  Max  Jack- 
son, Love. 

Natural  His  tory-Geology-Love, 
Miller,  White,  Harris, Ward,  War- 
lick, West. 

Zoology — Weeks,  Wilson,  Jr., 
Carroll,  Mallett,  Thomas. 

Physiology— White,  Mallett, 
Wilson,  Jr.,  James  Thomas,  G.  L. 
Patrick,  Weeks,  Braswell. 

Botany — Wilson,  Mallett,  Bat- 
tle, Manning,  White,  Carroll, Cox, 
Goodman,  Graham,  McGehee, 
Peterson,  Thomas,  Weeks. 

GRADUATES  IN    DEPARTMENTS. 

Mathematics— A.J.  Field,  A.  D. 
Ward. 

Science  of  Teaching — H.  A.  La- 
tham. 

The  Visiting  Committee  made 
a  very  favorable  and  flattering  re- 
port. 

The  honors  of  the  Literary  So- 


cieties were  won  as  follows:  Phi. 
Society :  Debater's  Medal — Jas.  A. 
Bryan,  of  South  Carolina;  Essay- 
ist's— E.  W.  Pou,  of  Smithfield, 
N.  C;  Declaimer's — Jas.  Thomas, 
Newbern.  Librarian's  —  H.  A. 
Latham.  Di.  Society  :  Debater's 
Medal— L.  M.  Warlick;  Essayist's 
— H.  G.  Osborne,  N.  C;  Declaim- 
er's-Claud  Dockery,Mangum,N.C. 
GRADUATES  WITH  DEGREE. 

A.  B. — Missouri  Robert  Hamer, 
Little  Rock, S.C.;  William  George 
Randall,  Table  Rock,  S.  C;  Sam- 
uel Bryant  Turrentine,  Hillsboro; 
Lee  Martin  Warlick,  Lincolnton. 

Ph.  B. — John  Lemuel  Borden, 
Goldsboro;  Samuel  Mallett  Gat- 
tis,  Chapel  Hill;  Andrew  Jackson 
Harris,  Oxford;  Jesse  Bowden 
Hawes,  Wilmington;  J-essee  Lee  I 
Love,  Gastonia;  James  Daniel 
Miller,  Kinston;  Edward  Daniel 
Monroe,  Jonesboro;  James  Cole 
Roberts,  Newbern;  Thomas  Rich- 
ard Rouse,  La  Grange;  Benj.  F. 
White,  Aulander;  Julian  Wood. 
Edenton. 

The  sixth  regular  meeting  of 
the  Mitchell  Scientific  Society  was 
held  May  3rd.  Besides  the  re- 
ports of  the  retiring  officers  a 
paper  was  presented  on  the  Theory 
of  Tornadoes  by  Prof.  J.  W.  Gore, 
another  on  Coal  Tar  Products  by 
Prof.  F.  P.  Venable,  and  a  third  by 
Dr.  Chas.  Phillips  on  the  History 
of  the  Observatory,  showing  that 
the  Universivy  built  and  supplied 
with  astronomical  instruments  the 
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first   Observatory  in   the    United 
States. 

The  following  presented  papers 
which  were  read  by  title  :  Julian 
Wood,  Geo.  Mallett,  J.  C.  Roberts, 
J.  P.  Kerr,  J.  L.  Borden,  E.  A. 
DcSchweinitz,  F.  P.  Venable,  W. 
B.  Phillips,  Thos.  Radcliffe,  J.  A. 
Holmes,  R.  L.  Uzzell,  E.  F. 
Strickland,  W.  A.  Graham,  and 
M.  R.  Braswell. 


VACATION  JOTTINGS. 

The  Baptist  Sunday  School  of 
Raleigh  determined  to  pay  our 
beautiful  village  of  Chapel  Hill  a 
visit  on  Tuesday  after  Commence- 
ment. So  well  pleased  were  we 
that  we  could  not  resist  the  press- 
ing invitations  of  certain  fair  ones 
to  accompany  them  on  the  return. 
Our  ride  to  the  Capital  was  some- 
thing to  be  remembered,  as  other 
University  boys  will  testify.  Hap- 
py are  we  that  the  invitations  of 
these  ladies  were  accepted — it 
enabled  us  to  attend  other  com- 
mencement exercises  than  ours. 

We  enjoyed  much  the  music 
and  recitations  on  Wednesday 
night  at  St.  Mary's.  The  recita- 
tion from  Schiller,  the  Diver, 
specially  interested  us,  as  Prof. 
Winston  had  required  a  transla- 
tion of  it  from  the  German.  The 
entire  performance  gave  evidence 
that  the  young  ladies  possess 
much  talent,  and  that  the  instruc- 
tors are  skillful  and  determined. 
We  hadn't  the  pleasure  of  another 


visit  to. this  excellent  institution, 
yet,  from  the  glowing  accounts 
given  by  those  who  did  attend, 
we  know  all  the  exercises  to  have 
been  equally  interesting.  We 
acknowledge  with  thanks  special 
courtesies  shown  us  by  the  Messrs. 
Smedes,  who  were  members  of 
class  '83,  at  the  University. 

We  wish  to  express  our  thanks 
for  several  invitations  to  Peace 
commencement,  and  our  regrets 
at  not  being  able  to  be  there. 
Young  ladies,  we  were  then 
undergoing  the  ordeal  of  ex- 
aminations, and  certainly  you, 
can  sympathize.  We  rejoice,  how- 
ever, to  hear  of  such  excellence 
in  your  efforts,  and  wish  your  in- 
stitution the  long  life  and  pros- 
perity which  it  so  richly  deserves 
and  with  which  it  is  sure  to  be 
blessed.  To  Bro.  Smith  of  the 
Student  we  are  indebted  for  an 
invitation  to  be  present  at  Wake 
Forest  Commencement.  We  had 
opportunity  to  witness  the  exer- 
cises of  but  one  morning  and  even- 
ing, Thursday.  The  Seniors  ac- 
quitted themselves  well,  notwith- 
standing .the  incessant  talking  of 
a  great  part  of  the  audience. 

The  Halls  and  Library  were 
lighted  at  night,  and  filled  to  over 
flow  with  Eve's  fair  daughters  and 
gallant  swains.  Cupid's  darts 
were  recklessly  hurled.  Some 
hearts  were  pierced  and  some 
shafts  broken,  but  we  trust  that 
the  interval  of  rest   during  vaca- 
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In  our  first  issue  of  the  autumn  we 
shall  probably  give  an  account  of 
our  visit  to  the  "  Land  of  the  Sky" 
— our  mountain  rambles,  fishing 
parties,  and — and — flirting,  eh? 

To  all  our  readers  we  say  fare- 
well. May  you  have  as  happy  a 
vacation  as  we  anticipate,  and  all 
shall  be  well. 

WORTH  AN  EFFORT. 

To  the  subscriber  who  shall  pro- 
cure the  largest  number  of  cash 
subscribers  by  first  of  session,  ex- 
clusive of  next  year  students  of 
the  University,  we  will  give  a  prize 
of  Ten  Dollars  in  cash,  or  its 
equivalent  in  any  other  form.  For 
the  second  largest  number  a  Five 
Dollar  prize,  and  for  the  third  a 
ital  for  Asheville  and  Waynes-  volume  of  Poems — red  line  edition 
ville,  to  attend  the  Chautauqua,  J — will  be  given.  Now,  let  every 
gotten  up  by  our  much  esteemed  |  subscriber  make  an  effort.  En- 
brother  of  the  quill,  Mr.  E.  G.  j  courage  the  boys  and  secure  a 
Harrell,    of  the    Ar.    C.     Teacher,   handsome  reward. 


tion  may  heal  the  wounds  and 
encourage  the  poor  unfortunates 
to  try  again. 

The  match  game  of  bass  ball 
between  the  Henderson  Carolinas 
and  the  Raleigh  Swiftfoot,  which 
was  played  at  Wake  Forest  on 
Thursday,  was  the  most  exciting 
that  it  has  been  our  pleasure  to 
witness  during  the  season.  This 
was  a  test  game,  resulting  in  a 
score  of  8  to  9  in  Raleigh's  favor. 
There  was  good  playing  on  both 
sides,  as  the  score  will  show  and 
is  no  disgrace,  but  glory  to  the 
vanquished. 

Thanks  to  Mr.  Alex.  McPheters, 
the  V.  P.  of  the  Swiftfoot,  for 
courtesies. 

On  Monday  we  leave  the  Cap- 


PERSONALS. 


A  certain  young  lady  was  un- 
able to  attend  commencement  on 
account  of  her  intense  interest  in 
painting.  Art  is  gaining  ground. 
Everybody  doesn't  know  that  she 
was  painting  something  for  us. 

We  congratulate  brother  Latham 

of  the  staff.  It  was  a  handsome 
volume  of  Tennyson  given  him 
by  Mr.  S.  W.  Whiting  of  that  en- 


terprising firm  of  Raleigh,  R.  B. 
Andrews  &  Co.,  through  the 
medium  of  Gov.  Jarvis  on  Com- 
mencement day.  The  Governor 
made  a  happy  little  speech  in 
presenting  this  testimonial  of 
regard  for  Mr.  Latham's  views  in 
his  speech  on  the  "  True  Aristo- 
cracy." 

Hester  rrot  left  in  R.     Why  ? 
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At  R.  we  were  glad  to  shake 
the  hand  of  Peter  Hines — he  is 
reading  yet;  Ed  Smith,  doing 
well  at  the  bar-,  F.  B.  Dancy, 
a  faithful  chemist  at  the  experi- 
ment station,  and  many  other  old 
boys,  all  doing  well. 

Don't  you  tell,  but  we  saw  Ajax, 
"'P.  B.,"  Luther  B.,  and  another 
Chapel  Hill  boy  talking  sweet 
botheration  at  Wake  Forest. 

We  stumbled  on  Herbert  Pen- 
der, too.  He  says  a  certain  C.  H. 
girl  has  given  him  such  a  scoring 
as  he  never  had  before.  He  did 
not  think  it  was  in  her.  We  bet 
on  our  girls  every  time. 

Price,  Mcgehee,  Person,  Cox, 
McDonald  and  others  who  have 
requested  us  not  to  give  their 
names  publicity  (modest  little 
boys)  seemed  to  be  utilizing  every 
moment.  The  girls  don't  lack 
attention. 

Mr.  Graham  Haywood  will  ac- 
cept our  thanks  for  attentions 
shown  the  member  of  our  staff 
visiting  his  city  some   days  since. 

Hon.  Walter  Leak  Steele,  who 
delivered  on  the  day  preceding 
Commencement  day,  the  speech 
before  the  two  Literary  Societies, 
admitted  by  all  to  be  full  of  wis- 
dom and  of  great  ability,  is  a  grad- 
uate of  this  Institution  in  1844, 
with  high  distinction.  He  is  wide- 
ly known  as  a  man  of  fine  practical 
sense,  of  large  brain,  a   pleasant 


and  strong  speaker.  Having 
taken  a  tour  in  politics  as  member 
of  the  General  Assembly  and  for 
two  terms  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  he  has  now  become 
President  of  the  Pedee  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  a  large  cotton  factory 
in  Richmond  county.  Col.  Steele 
among  his  other  varied  gifts,  has 
a  high  degree  of  skill  as  a  writer 
of  sketches  of  Southern  scenes 
and  characters.  Some  of  these, 
for  example,  the  "Old  Hunter," 
compare  favorably  with  the  short 
sketches  of  any  author  in  America, 
Few  men  combine  humor  and 
good  sense  in  a  speech  more  ef- 
fectively than  he.  The  students 
have  long  ago  found  this  out,  and 
always  call  on  him  for  a  talk. 
During  this  visit  to  the  Hill  they 
successfully  called  him  out  twice, 
besides  compelling  him  to  fill  the 
place  of  Mr.  Watterson,  in  a  few 
hours  notice.  Col.  Steele  deserves 
much  credit  for  being  one  of  the 
most  regular  in  attendance  on 
Commencements  of  all  our  Trus- 
tees. 

Of  our  younger  alumni  we  learn 
that  Mr.  C.  L.  Riddle  proposes  to 
join  Prof.  Manning's  Law  School. 
We  shall  expect  strong  prosecu- 
tions or  defences  from  him  in  the 
moot  courts.  These  latter  have 
afforded  much  amusement  and  in- 
struction of  late.  The  young 
tzuigs,  (we  suppose  we  cannot  call 
them  limbs)  of  the  law,  having 
hung   our  jury  in  a  murder  case, 
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convicted  one  prisoner  of  larceny, 
recovered  damages  in  a  breach  of 
promise  case,  and  so  on.  The 
gravity  of  Judge  Manning  in  these 
mock  cases,  and  the  dignity  and 
zeal  shown  by  the  twigs  of  the 
law,  as  well  as  the  stern  impar- 
tiality of  the  jury,  and  the  twist- 
ings  and  turnings  ot  the  witnesses, 
are  all  as  impressive  and  agree- 
able to  bystanders  as  a  real  court. 

A  letter  from  Dr.  Bryan  Whit- 
field of  Demopolis,  Ala.,  of  the 
class  of  1849,  (President  Battle's 
class)  gives  the  following  interest- 
ing account  of  another  member  of 
the  same  class,  who  was  at  the 
University  distinguished  for  his 
modesty  and  quiet  bearing,  and 
always  unswerving  faithfulness  to 
duty. 

"Captain  John  A.  Whitfield  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Chancellors- 
ville  on  the  3d  of  May,  1863,  was 
buried  on  the  battle-field  and  his 
remains  afterwards  removed  and 
reinterred  at  Richmond.  He  was 
very  near-sighted  and  was  slain 
with  his  glasses  on,  in  a  close, 
hard  contested  hand  to  hand  fight. 
The  Federal  soldier,  who  shot 
him  through  the  heart,  with  mus- 
ket almost  touching  him,  was 
instantly  killed  by  one  of  Whit- 
field's company,  a  sergeant,  I 
think,  who  at  the  same  moment 
fell  with  his  enemy  across  the 
body  of  his  captain.  After  the 
fight,  severe,  friends  and  foes  were 
found  piled  up  over  the  body." 


"He  was  one  who  dared  to  say 
or  do  whatever  he  thought  right. 
I  saw  him  a  few  days  before  his 
death.  He  had  just  returned  home 
after  his  first  furlough  on  impor- 
tant business.  He  was  restless 
and  impatient  of  delay.  He  said 
a  great  battle  was  about  to  be 
fought,  which  he  would  not  miss 
for  any  earthly  consideration. 
Leaving  his  business  all  unfinish- 
ed, he  tore  himself  away  from 
home  and  met  his  fate  in  battle 
before  his  furlough  was  half  spent. 

We  think  there  is  no  heart  so 
cold  as  not  to  be  touched  by  this 
simple  story  of  a  Southern  hero. 
He  will  be  commemorated  in  our 
Memorial  Hall. 

It  is  a  most  gratifying  thing  to 
observe  the  high  stand  taken 
by  our  University  boys,  North, 
South,  East  and  West.  The  New 
York  Sunday  World  has  portraits 
of  "  Brooklyn's  Big  Bosses,"  and 
among  them  we  find  Augustus 
VanWyck,  class  of  1864,  Chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  General 
Committee  of  King's  county.  He 
is  a  handsome  and  able  lawyer, 
and  his  elevation  to  this  import- 
ant position  shows  the  high  posi- 
tion he  has  attained  in  the  great 
city  of  Brooklyn  and  county  of 
Kings,  of  which  Brooklyn  is  the 
county  seat. 

Another  one  of  the  students, 
Ovide  Dupree,  class  of  1862,  is 
rapidly  making  fame  ami  fortune 
in     Brooklyn's     great     neighbor. 
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After  his  graduation  he  lived  for 
awhile  in  Raleigh,  and  then  "hung 
out  his  shingle"  in  New  York. 
Being  a  native  of  Louisana  and 
raised  among  the  Erench  part  of 
the  population  he  spoke  that 
language  fluently.  This  gave 
him  immediate  success  among 
the  Gallic  part  of  the  city  and 
he  is  now  a  lawyer  of  established 
reputation. 

Another  University  student  of 
high  rank  in  the  legal  profession 
in  New  York  is  Major  Hugh  L. 
Cole,  ('60),  uncle  of  our  recent 
graduates,  James  C.  Taylor,  of 
New  York,  and  Dr.  Isaac  Taylor, 
of  China  Grove,  Cabarus  county. 

The  Trustees  had  a  social 
gathering  every  day  before  meals, 
just  opposite  No.  n,  New  East. 
We,  being  near,  were  invited,  but 
declined,  as  we  "  never  take  any- 
thing," and  besides  we  "are  under 
a  pledge."  O,  for  the  right  of  a 
Trustee  ! 

A  certain  young  lady  says  her 
prayers  before  going  to  the  Ball 
because  she  does  not  have  time 
when  she  returns.     Who  is  it  ? 

For  the  benefit  of  those  boys 
staying  over  to  the  Normal,  we 
would  mention  a  capital  plan  for 
making  a  little  "  odd  change." 
Buy  up  a  parcel  of  old  hats,  polish 
them  with  a  simple  application  of 
blacking,  and  then  sell  to  Afric's 
sons.  We  are  indebted  for  the 
knowledge    of  this    novel    enter- 


of  the  villasre. 


prise  to  Miss  - 

Hard  on  a  member  of  class  '84. 
A  certain  senior  was  perplexed 
by  receiving  a  check  on  a  Wil- 
mington bank.  Going  to  his 
friend  he  said,  "  Look  here,  Ajax, 
have  I  got  to  go  all  the  way  to 
Wilmington  to  get  this    money  ?" 

Oh  !  you  wretch  ! 

I  want  to  be  a  normalite, 
And  with  the  normals  stand; 
I'll  blow  around  the  Campus, 
With  palm-leaf  in  my  hand. 

Then  right  before  the  Pres'dent. 
So  smiling  and  so  bright, 
We'll  hear  the  biggest  joking, 
That  ceases  day  nor  night. 


TRIBUTES  OP  RESPECT. 

University  of  N.  C, 
Phi.  Hall,    May  31st,  1884. 

Whereas,  Almighty  God,  in  his  in- 
scrutable wisdom,  has  seen  fit  to  call  to 
another  sphere  our  brother,  Col  Dennis 
D.  Ferebee,  of  Camden  county,  N.  C, 
therefore  the  Phi  Society  deploring  his 
loss, 

Resolves  1.  That  in  his  death  it  has 
lost  one  of  its  most  talented  members  in 
North-eastern  Carolina. 

2.  That  the  Albemarle  section  has 
lost  one  of  its  brightest  intellects,  his 
county  one  of  its  noblest  and  truest 
men ;  and,  that  his  extensive  circle  of 
friends  and  acquaintances  have  sustained 
a  severe  loss  in  the  death  of  one  whose 
pure  and  upright  character,  and  pro- 
found learning  were  the  admiration  of  all. 

3.  That  the  Episcopal  church  has  lost 
a  devoted  member,  and  his  family  a 
guardian  and  protector  whose  place  can 
never  be  supplied. 

4.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be 
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sent  to  the  bereaved  family  with  the  sin- 
cere condolence  of  this  Society,  and 
that  a  .opy  be  sent  to  the  Elizabeth  City 
Economist  and  University  Month ly 
with  a  request  to  publish. 


S.  B.  Weeks,  > 
C  T.  Grandy,  V 
P,  B.  Manning,  > 


Com. 


WHEREAS.  Almighty  God,  in  his  om- 
niscient providence,,  has  seen  proper  to 
call  Mr.  C.  W.  Gallaway,  of  Mt.  Airy, 
N.  C,  to  his  eternal  home,  therefore, 

Resolved,  1.  That  the  Dialectic  Society 
has  heard  with  unfeigned  sorrow  of  its 
loss  in  the  death  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Gallaway, 
and  that  it  takes  this  means  of  express- 
ing its  soul-felt  sorrow  at  the  loss  of  one 
of  its  old  members,  so  young  and  promis- 
ing^  


2.  That  in  our  sorrow  we  are  deeply 
grateful  to  Almighty  God  for  the  hope 
that  our  departed  brother  rests  securely 
in  a  blessed  immortality. 

3.  That  by  his  untimely  death  not 
only  has  the  Dialectic  Society  and  the 
University  lost  one  of  their  most  ardent 
supporters  and  friends,  but  the  com- 
munity one  of  its  mo-t  brilliant  lights. 

4.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be 
transmitted  to  the  family  of  the  deceased, 
and  to  the  Ral  igh  News  and  ObserverT 
Mt.  Airy  Times  andU.MVERSlTY  Month- 
ly, for  publication. 

Makion  Butler,      ) 

E.  F   Strickland,   >  Com. 

O.  B.  Eaton  \ 

Chapel  Hill,  June  3d,  1884.. 


EXPOSITION  NOTES. 


On  the  day  of  the  test  game 
between  the  Carolina  of  Hender- 
son, and  the  Swiftfoot  of  Raleigh, 
the  score  was  received  by  tele- 
gram and  bulletined  at  R.  B.  An- 
drews &  Co.'s.  In  this,  as  in  all 
things  else  with  which  they  have 
anything  to  do,  this  firm  exhibit- 
ed their  characteristic  enterprise. 
For  good  goods,  well  assorted,  at 
moderate  profits,  always  call  on 
these  gentlemen. 

When  you  go  to  Raleigh  you 
will  find  Mrs.  Branson's  House 
conveniently  situated,  and  the 
hostess  just  as  courteous*  as  can 
be.  We  commend  the  place  with 
great  pleasure. 


While  in  Raleigh  stop  in  and 
examine  the  beautiful  specimens 
of  art  at  Eugene  Harris'  Studio, 
and  the  elegant  assortment  of 
ornamental  goods  at  Fred  Wat- 
son's. 

During  the  Normal  you  can 
quench  your  thirst  with  the  spark- 
ling Carbonated  beverage  (not 
alcohol)  at  Dr.  Harris's  and  at 
Dr.  Kluttz's.  And  if  your  tooth 
is  going  to  decay  Dr.  Lynch  will 
put  in  the  precious  metal  as  well 
as  the  best. 

That  gentlemanly  hotelist,  Mr. 
T.  C.  Williams,  of  the  Central, 
has  made  great  improvements 
since  we    stopped  with   him  some 
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time  since.  The  change  of  floor 
for  the  dining  room,  the  polite- 
ness of  the  waiters,  the  neatness 
with  which  everything  is  done,  all 
attract  the  eye  at  once. 

If  you  are  thinking  of  studying 
law,  take  Dr.  Manning's  summer 
lectures.  A  number  of  our  boys 
are  staying  over  to  avail  them- 
selves of  this  opportunity. 

Buy  your  Confectioneries  and 
Groceries  at  L.  J.  Kirkland's.  All 
he  asks  is  a  fair  trial. 

For  a  beautiful  birth-day  pres- 
ent, stop  at  Alfred  Williams  & 
Co.'s,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  They  have 
the  most  elegant  assortment  of 
books  in  the  State. 

Purefoy  &  Co.,  are  liberal  users 
of  printers  ink,  and  are  as  liberal 
with  their  customers.  Walk  in 
and  see  the  improvements  they 
have  made.  The  perseverance  of 
Mr.  Merritt  is  certain  to  win  suc- 
cess. Give  them  a  call  and  you 
won't  regret  it. 

H.  Mahler  does  a  large  amount 
of  work  for  the  boys.  If  you  want 
your  watch  repaired,  or,  indeed, 
any  gold  smithing,  call  on  him 
while  in  Raleigh. 

Mr.  Ezzell  is  the  resident  jewel- 
er. He  has  had  many  years  ex- 
perience and  will  give  satisfaction 
to  all  customers. 

A  Good  Opportunity  to 
make  some  money  during  vaca- 
tion.    Correspond     with    N.     D. 


McDonald,  of  New  Orleans,  or 
W.  T.  Willey,  of  Raleigh,  and 
secure  on  agency  for  some  of 
the  best  books  published.  Their 
publications  are  the  very  first  in 
the  country.  The  Encyclopaedia 
Brit,  is  the  acknowledged  author- 
ity by  all  scholars.  It  is  endorsed 
by  our  faculty  and  by  both  Liter- 
ary Societies.  The  MONTHLY 
often  refers  to  it.  Errors  Chains, 
by  the  latter  house  is  recommend- 
ed quite  heartily  by  some  of  the 
most  prominent  scholars  in  our 
land.  The  terms  offered  by  both 
houses  are  very  liberal.  Write 
them. 

Stop  at  Dr.  Blacknall's  Hotel 
if  you  want  to  feel  at  home.  We 
acknowledge  many  courtesies 
shown  us  by  his  excellent  lady 
and  himself.  It  will  be  a  delight- 
ful place  to  stop  at  during  the 
Exposition. 

Edwards,  Broughton  &  Co.,  and 
J.  W.  Denmark  &  Co.,  come  to 
the  front  this  time.  They  are  all 
enterprising  men,  do  the  very  best 
work,  and  sell  as  nice  a  line  of 
goods  as  you  will  find  anywhere. 

DR.  0.  L.  ALEXANDER, 

SURGEON    DENTIST 

CHAKtjOTTE,  35T.  C. 


Visits  Chapel  Hill  several  times 
during  the  year. 
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THE  TUCKER  HOUSE, 


Raleigh,  N.  C. 


One  of  the  Most  Select  Houses 


IN  THE  SOUTH. 


EVERY  THING  NEW,  CLEAN  AND  NICE. 


TERMS    MODERATE 


